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Was  Depabtmbht, 
WasMngUm,  December  P,  1911. 
Sm:  Pursuant  to  the  proyirions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  24,  1891, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  signed 
copy  of  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
and  Fortification,  covering  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1910,  to  June 
30,  1911. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  L.  Stihson, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  Speakeb  or  the  Housa  of  EsFsasxiiTATiVBa. 
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Report 
of 

The  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  SI,  1911. 
The  Seobetabt  of  War. 

Sm:  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  February  24,  1891, 
the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortification  has  the  honor  to  submit, 
for  transmission  to  Congress,  its  twenty-first  annual  report,  covering 
the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1910,  to  Jime  30,  1911. 

PBBSONNEL. 

Several  changes  have  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the  Board  since 
the  last  report.  Maj.  Oen.  Arthur  Murray  was  reUeved  and  Capt. 
Stanley  D.  Embick,  General  Staflf,  detailea  by  paragraph  5,  Special 
Orders  No.  129,  June  3,  1911.  Lieut.  Col.  Edwin  St.  J.  Greble. 
General  Staff,  was  detailed  as  a  member  by  paragraph  16,  Special 
Orders  No.  306,  December  31,  1910,  vice  Bng.  Gen.  M.  M.  Macomb. 
Capt.  Robert  R.  Ralston,  Corps  of  Engineers,  was  detailed  as  recorder 
by  paragraph  6,  Special  Orders  No.  54,  March  7, 1911.  Hon.  William 
Warner  was  appointed  civiUan  member  March  4,  1911,  vice  Gen. 
Thomas  J.  Henaerson,  deceased. 

The  Board  now  consists  of  the  followmg-named  members:  Maj. 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  Chief  of  Staff,  president;  Brig.  Gen.  William 
Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordnance;  Brig.  Gen.  William  H.  JBixby,  Chief  of 
Engineers;  Brig.  Gen.  E.  M.  Weaver,  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery:  Lieut. 
Col.  Edwin  St.  J.  Greble,  General  Staff;  Capt.  Stanley  D.  Embick, 
General  Staff:  and  Hon.  William  Warner,  civihan  member,  with 
Capt.  Robert  R.  Ralston,  Corps  of  Engineers,  recorder. 

LEGISLATION. 

The  only  special  legislation  affecting  the  Board  is  contained  in 
the  fortifications  appropriations  act  approved  March  4,  1911,  making 
appropriation  for  continuing  the  work  of  the  board,  as  follows: 

To  enable  the  board  to  make  all  needful  and  proper  purchaoee,  experiments,  and 
teetB  to  aacertain,  with  a  view  to  their  utilization  oy  the  Government,  the  most  effec- 
tive guns,  small  arms,  cartridges,  projectiles,  fuses,  explosives,  torpedoes,  armor  plates, 
and  other  implements  and  engines  of  war,  and  to  purchase  or  cause  to  be  manufac- 
tored,  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  such  guns,  carriages,  armor  plates, 
and  other  war  material  as  may,  in  the  judpnent  of  the  board,  be  necessary  m  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duty  devolved  upon  it  by  the  act  approved  Septembex  twenty- 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ei^tv-ei^t;  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  civilian  member 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortincation  proviaed  by  the  act  of  February  twenty- 
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fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  for  the  neceesuy  traveling  expeiiBes 
of  eaid  member  when  traveling  on  duty  as  contemplated  in  said  act;  for  the  payment 
of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  board,  including  a  per  diem  allowance  to  each  officer 
detailed  to  serve  thereon,  when  employed  on  duty  away  from  his  permanent  station, 
of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day;  and  for  the  test  of  experimental  guns,  caniaeee, 
and  other  devices  procured  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  and  Fortification,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  expenditure  of  which 
ahall  be  made  by  the  several  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  heretofore  having  juris- 
diction of  the  same,  or  by  the  board  itself,  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  direct:  Pro- 
vided, That  before  any  money  shall  be  expended  in  the  construction  or  test  of  anv 
gun,  gun  carriage,  ammunition,  or  implements  under  the  supervision  of  the  said  boara, 
oie  board  shall  oe  satisfied  after  due  inquiry  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  a  lawful  right  to  use  the  inventions  involved  in  the  construction  of -such  eun,  gun 
carriage,  ammunition,  or  implements,  or  that  the  construction  or  test  is  made  at  the 
request  of  a  person  either  having  such  lawful  right  or  authorized  to  convey  the  same 
to  the  Government. 

GENERAL  OPERATIONS. 

The  statute  requires  the  Board  annually  to  submit  a  statement  of 
its  general  operations.  Brief  statements  are  made  under  appropriate 
headings  of  the  objects  for  which  allotments  have  been  made.  Not 
a  ^eat  deal  of  new  work  has  been  undertaken  in  the  past  year,  the 
prmcipal  activity  of  the  Board  having  been  directed  to  the  comple- 
tion of  extensive  experiments  previously  inaugurated,  though  pro- 
vision has  been  maae  for  purchase  abroad  of  types  of  observing 
platforms  for  the  field  artillery,  the  present  long  and  accurate  range 
of  such  guns  necessitating  a  greater  field  of  observation  than  is  pos- 
sible from  the  usual  ground  level.  The  year  has  witnessed  completion 
of  an  extended  series  of  armor-plate  tests,  and  also  of  tests  of  reen- 
forced  concrete  for  fortifications;  the  adoption  of  a  satisfactory  auto- 
matic mine  anchor,  and  of  types  of  mechanical  data  transmitters 
for  guns  and  mortars,  while  experiments  with  electrical  transmitters 
are  still  in  process. 

A  useful  and  necessary  part  of  the  Board's  work  has  been  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  numbers  of  military  inventions  submitted  to 
the  Government.  All  have  been  carefully  considered  and  such  as 
gave  promise  of  utility  have  been  favorably  reported  upon  for  devel- 
opment or  adoption.  Appendix  B  contams  a  list  of  subjects  con- 
sidered. 

ARMOR-PLATE  TESTS. 

January  4,  1906,  the  Board  made  an  allotment  of  $54,019.40  to 
cover  the  cost  of  targets,  armor  plates,  projectiles,  powder,  fuzes, 
and  all  other  expenses  of  making  tests  of  armor  plate  in  accordance 
with  program  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  Ordanance  at  the  request  of 
the  board.  On  May  4,  1907,  the  allotment  was  increased  by  $2,500 
for  continuing  the  experiments.  Subsequent  allotments  were  made 
on  April  7,  1910,  of  $500,  and  August  23,  1910,  $650.  Report  of  the 
firings  has  been  received  and  the  results  of  all  tests  analyzed  and 
made  available  for  consideration. 

MEANS  FOR  PREVENTING  EROSION  OF  OtrNS. 

On  January  2,  1908,  the  Board  made  an  allotment  of  $2,500  to 
cover  the  cost  of  altering  a  6-poimder  gun,  procuring  ammunition, 
and  conducting  test  of  a  method  of  preventing  erosion  of  guns  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown.    On  April  2,  1908,  the  allotment  was 
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bj  $475.  On  completion  of  the  firing  of  Ae  500  rounds 
provided  for  by  these  allotments,  Mr.  Brown  was  given  authority  to 
fire  100  additional  rounds  at  his  own  expense. 

SevenJ  distinctive  features  were  included  in  the  tests  of  the  Brown 
method,  and  while  the  erosion  was  less  than  that  of  the  other  guns 
fired  for  comparison^  the  reason  was  not  apparent. 

At  tfaetime  the  original  allotment  was  made  for  test  of  Mr.  Brown's 
method  an  allotment  of  $5,000  was  provided  for  tests  of  other  means 
of  preventing  or  reducing  erosion  in  similar  gims  and  some  progress 
in  the  tests  had  been  made  when  the  Board,  on  recommendation  of 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  reallotted  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
S5,000  for  the  purpose  of  tests  to  determine,  by  a  process  of  elimina- 
tion, to  which  of  the  several  distinctive  features  of  Mr.  Brown's 
method,  if  any,  the  lessened  erosion  was  due.  During  the  process 
of  these  tests  it  became  apparent  that  the  information  being  obtamed 
would  probably  not  hold  good  for  lareer  calibers,  and  on  December  1, 
1910,  an  allotment  of  S8,000  was  made  for  a  test  in  6-inch  guns  of  the 
Brown  system  of  preventing  erosion  in  comparison  with  the  latest 
system  in  use  by  the  Ordnance  Department.  The  tests  have  been 
completed,  but  report  has  not  yet  been  received. 

THE  BMEBY  DISAPFBABIKO  OABBIAQB. 

There  have  been  no  developments,  so  far  as  the  Board  is  informed, 
in  connection  with  the  Emery  gun  carriage,  and  the  board  can  only 
repeat  what  has  been  said  heretofore  in  regard  to  the  history  of  this 
cairiage.  All  the  work  on  the  Emery  design  has  been  done  under 
direct  legislative  enactment,  and  the  only  part  to  be  taken  by  the 
Board  in  the  matter  is  that,  when  completed,  if  ever,  the  carriage  is  to 
be  tested  under  its  supervision. 

The  construction  of  an  Emery  12-inch  elevating  carriage,  as  it  was 
called,  was  authorized  by  special  act  of  Congress  appropriating 
$130,000  for  the  purpose  in  February,  1893,  and  a  contract  was 
entered  into  in  March  of  that  year  with  Mr.  A.  H.  Emery,  though  the 
actual  work  of  construction  was  not  commenced  until  1806,  when,  by 
act  of  Jime  6,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made 
for  a  loading  apparatus  for  the  carriage,  and  the  inventor  was  relieved 
of  the  obligation  of  giving  bond  for  the  return  of  any  money  paid  him 
should  the  carriage  not  prove  to  be  successful.  By  act  of  May  25, 
1900,  the  sum  of  $40,000  was  added  to  the  contract  price  of  the  car- 
riage, and  bv  act  of  March  3,  1903,  the  further  sum  of  $40,000  was 
appropriated  to  enable  Mr.  Emery  ''to  complete  and  erect  the  12-inch 
cairiage."  The  total  amount  appropriated  for  this  carriage  and 
^purtenances  up  to  this  time  was  therefore  $220,000,  of  which 
$135,656.98  was  paid  Mr.  Emery. 

The  fortification  appropriations  act  of  April  21,  1904,  contained  a 
provision  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  his  discretion,  to  close 
the  contract  undermiidli  Mjr.  Emery  was  working  and  to  make  a  new 
contract  with  him  for  either  an  8  or  10-inch  carriage,  to  be  furnished 
in  place  of  the  12-inch,  together  with  its  foundations,  erection,  and 
preliminary  tests,  ready  for  proof  tests  by  the  Board,  and  to  pay  for 
this  new  carriage  the  act  authorized  the  expenditure  of  the  $84,343.02 
remaining  from  prior  appropriations,  payment  to  be  made  ''in  such 
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Bums  and  at  such  times"  as  the  Secretary  of  War  "shall,  in  his  dis- 
cretion,  think  best." 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  referred  to,  all  work  on  the 
12-inch  carriage  wa^  suspended,  and  on  June  13,  1904,  a  contract  was 
entered  into  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  with  Mr.  Emery  for  one  10-inch 
carriage  of  his  design. 

The^  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  May  27,  1908.  contained  the 
following  provision: 

To  enable  A.  H.  Emeiy  to  complete  the  gun  carriage  he  is  maldng  for  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  increase  the  price  of 
said  contract  to  be  puiid  to  the  said  Emery  for  the  said  carriage  by  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  which  sum  is  hereby  appropriated,  twenty  thousand  of  which  is  to  be 
paid  to  him  on  the  approval  of  this  act,  nve  thousand  when  he  is  ready  to  put  in  the 
foundation  for  this  carriage,  and  the  other  five  thousand  when  he  is  ready  to  erect  the 
carriage  for  its  preliminary  test. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1908  Mr.  Emery  constructed  a  railroad  track 
connecting  the  site  selected  for  his  carnage  at  Fort  Hancock  with  the 
Sandy  Hook  proving  ground  railroad.  This  track  was  used  for  the 
transportation  of  material  for  the  construction  of  the  concrete  founda- 
tions for  the  carriage.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  27, 
1908.  Mr.  Emery  was  paid  $5,000  for  the  completion  of  this  work,  since 
which  time  no  fm^her  deliveries  have  been  made. 

Of  the  $114,343.02  available  for  the  execution  of  the  present  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Emery  for  his  carriage,  $100,811.51  has  been  paid  him. 

There  may  be  added  to  the  $114,000  mentioned  above  the  sum  of 
$135,656.98  paid  under  the  first  contract,  which  was  canceled  by  con- 
gressional authority,  so  that  the  total  amount  authorized  has  been  a 
quartef  of  a  million  dollars.  Of  this  sum  there  remains  to  be  paid  Mr. 
flmery  $13,531.51,  or  slightly  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
authorized. 

In  its  last  annual  report  the  Board  stated  that  17  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  construction  of  a  carriage  of  Mr.  Emery's  design  was  first 
authorized.  This  remark  may  now  be  varied  by  saying  that  18  years 
have  passed  and  the  Government  still  has  nothing  to  show  for  the 
expenditure  of  95  per  cent  of  the  appropriations  except  the  founda- 
tions for  the  carriage  which  were  put  m  3  years  ago  in  order  to  enable 
Mr.  Emery  to  obtam  an  additional  $5,000  as  provided  by  the  act  of 
1908,  practically  the  first  which  required  him  to  do  anything  in  return 
for  money  paid  him. 

BANOB   FIKDEBS. 

Barr  cfe  Stroud  range  finder. — February  3,  1910,  an  allotment  of 
$2,000  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  12-foot  self-contained  horizontal 
base  range  finder  designed  by  Barr  &  Stroud  for  test  at  Fort  Monroe, 
payment  to  be  made  only  if  the  instrument  should  prove  superior  to 
the  9-foot  base  instruments  in  service.  At  the  same  time  $500  was 
allotted  for  transportation,  installation,  and  test  of  the  instrument. 

Test  of  the  instrument  has  been  completed,  and  the  results  obtained 
with  it  were  of  such  satisfactory  character  that  it  has  been  recom- 
mended the  instrument  be  adopted  as  the  type  of  its  class  for  our 
service. 
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OONGBBTE  TABOBT8. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for  the  defenses  of  Manila  there 
developecl  a  peed  for  a  form  ofparapet  which  would  occupy  as  little 
space  as  possible  and  yet  be  siifficiently  strong  to  resist  the  nre  of  any 
guns  that  might  be  brought  against  it.  On  July  17, 1909,  the  Board 
made  an  allotment  of  $9,000  for  construction  of  parapets  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  reenforcement  with  a  view  to  developing  a  parapet 
suited  to  the  purpose.  Further  allotments  of  $722.94  were  made  for 
completing  the  work,  and  $5,000  was  provided  November  4,  1909,  for 
ammunition  to  conduct  the  firing  test.  As  a  result  of  firings  made  at 
theee  targets,  the  board^  on  Feoruary  8,  1910,  allotted  $9,000  more 
for  construction  of  additional  targets  and  $2,120  for  ammunition. 
An  additional  allotment  of  $4,651.45  was  made  July  7,  1910,  for 
carrying  out  additional  tests.  The  main  tests  were  completed  early 
this  year  and  the  data  obtained  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of 

B'ans  for  certain  fortifications.   A  further  allotment  of  $200  was  made 
ecember  22,  1910,  for  conducting  a  test  with  6-inch  projectiles  to 
obtain  penetration  data  in  reenforced  concrete. 

RANGE  AND  AZDnTTH  TBANSMnTEBS. 

Burry  typewriter  telegraph, — ^April  1.  1909,  an  allotment  of  $1,000 
was  made  lor  the  purchase  of  a  set  or  these  instruments,  an  experi- 
mental form  of  which  had  shown  some  promise.  It  is  an  instrument 
designed  for  the  transmission  of  visible  sisals  to  the  gun  platform  to 
overcome  the  uncertainties  of  telephomc  communication  of  range 
and  azimuth  directions.  After  extended  tests  the  Coast  Artillery 
Board  found  the  instrument  practicable  for  transmission  over  short 
distances  only,  and  while  the  instruments  on  hand  will  be  used, 
adoption  as  a  type  has  not  been  recommended. 

Me4:hanical  range  transmitter. — ^April  1,  1909,  an  allotment  of  $500 
was  made  for  the  purchase  of  matenal  and  installation  at  Fort  Monroe 
of  a  mechanical  range  transmitter  proposed  by  the  Coast  Artillery 
Board.  The  device,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  intended  for  mechanical 
transmission  of  data  as  opposed  to  the  electrical  transmission  method 
used  in  other  instruments  tested.  The  plan  has,  after  test,  been 
adopted  as  a  tjpe  for  installation  at  heavy  gun  batteries  where  the 
plotting  room  is  located  at  the  battenr. 

MecKandcaZ  transmitter  for  mxniar  batteries. — ^An  allotment  of  $260 
was  made  February  3,  1910,  increased  by  $150  June  2,  1910,  for 
installation  of  a  mechanical  transmitter  for  mortar  batteries  similar 
to  that  for  gun  batteries,  but  improved  by  experience  gained  in  test 
of  the  latter.  The  system  has  been  adopted  as  a  type  installation 
where  the  plotting  room  of  the  mortar  batteiy  is  centrally  located 
between  the  two  pits. 

Barr  <fe  Stroud  range  and  azimuth  tram^smitter. — July  26,  1910,  the 
Board  made  an  allotment  of  $800  for  the  purchase  and  delivery  at 
Fort  Monroe  of  a  range  and  azimuth  transmitter  designed  by  Barr  & 
Stroud.    The  instruments  have  been  installed  and  are  undergoin 
test  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board. 

Gray  type-printing  telegraph. — July  7, 1910,  the  Board  made  an  allot- 
ment of  $727.50  for  the  purchase  of  a  type-printing  telegraph  manu- 
factured by  the  Gray  National  Telautograph  Co.    it  has  been  under 
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going  laboratory  test  by  the  Coast  ArtUleiy  Board;  but  de^ 
elusion  as  to  its  merit  has  not  been  reached. 

Schepder  dial  telegraph. — ^An  allotment  of  $2,400  was  madr 
1910,  for  the  purchase  and  test  of  the  Schepeler  dial  teleg 
was  instaUed  at  Fort  Monroe  for  test,  but  the  multiplicity 
ductors,  high  cost  of  installation,  and  impossibihty  of  check- 
data  make  the  device  undesirable  and  its  adoption   has  n> 
recommended. 

ABTILLEBY  DEVICES. 

Portable  searcMigkt  for  field  artiUery. — October  4,  1906,  th^ 
made  an  allotment  of  $6,500  for  the  development  of  a  portable 
lij^t  for  use  with  the  field  artillery.     On  October  3,  1907,  th. 
ment  was  further  increased  $4,500  for  the  same  purpose  and  t 
the  expenses  of  test,  including  such  alterations  as  the  test  mighi 
to  be  aesirable. 

The  development  of  the  outfit  met  with  many  difficulties, 
was  finally  completed  and  delivered  in  June,  1910,  and  wa& 
sent  to  the  maneuver  camps  at  Gettysburg  and  Pine  Plains  foi 
tical   test   under  service   conditions.     An   unexpended   balan. 
$1,110.36  from  the  allotments  was  revoked  on  June  2,  1910. 
outfit  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Field  Artillery  Board  for  ta^ 
test. 

Automatic  mine  anchors, — August  20,  1909,  on  the  recoromendc 
of  the  Coast  Artillery  Board,  an  allotment  of  $1,500  was  mad* 
the  purchase  of  10  Broomell  mine  anchors  and  10  sets  of  castings 
an  anchor  design  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board  for  comparative  t* 
The  design  proposed  by  Mr.  Broomell  was  not  adopted  and  this  ^ 
tion  of  the  allotment  was  revoked,  but  a  satisractory  autom 
mine  anchor  was  developed  by  the  Coast  ArtiUery  Boara. 

On  July  14,  1909,  an  allotment  of  $500  was  made  for  the  consti 
tion  and  test  of  a  mine  anchor  designed  by  Lieut.  Francis  B.  Wil' 
Corps  of  Engineers,  stationed  in  Manila.     Tests  were  made  at  tl 
point,  but  the  ancnor  did  not  function  satisfactorily  and  has  l. 
Deen  adopted. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

7i-pounder  semiautomatic  gun. — On  February  2,  1905,  the  Boaru 
made  an  allotment  of  $6,000  for  the  construction  of  one  7^pounder" 
semiautomatic  gun  with  long-recoil,  broad-tired  field  carriage  and 
limber,  to  determine  its  suitability  for  use  as  a  mobile  coast-defense 
gim.  Program  for  test  of  the  material  was  approved  April  17,  1906, 
and  it  has  been  under  test  at  intervals  since  tnat  time.  The  Chief  of 
Ordnance  recently  reported  that  the  test  had  been  completed.  So 
far  as  the  mechanical  reatures  of  this  gun  are  concerned  it  is  suitable 
for  service,  but  the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  an  efficient  shrapnel  can 
not  be  obtained  in  a  projectile  weighing  materially  less  than  15 
pounds,  and  adoption  or  the  7i-pounder  has  not  been  recommended. 

MohUe  artillery  targets, — December  1,  1910,  the  Board  made  an 
allotment  of  $5,000  for  experimentation  at  the  Field  Artillery  School 
of  Fire  with  the  German  system  of  mobile  artillery  target  practice. 
Work  under  this  allotment  is  in  progress. 
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During  the  year  covered  by  this  report  the  Board  made  allotments 
amounting  to  $44,961.27,  leayingi  a  balance  June  30,  1911,  of 
9133,86^/77  for  continuing  the  wo^  of  the  Board,  of  which  amount 
$10,000  is  available  for  a  special  purpose  only,  as  shown  by  Appendix 
A.  There  is  therefore  available  for  general  experimental  purposes 
$123,865.77|  or  about  $12,000  less  than  wa^  on  hand  a  year  ago. 

Leonabd  Wood, 
Major  Oeneral,  Chief  of  Staff,  President  of  the  Board. 

William  CbozieBi 
Brigadier  General,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

W.  H.  BlXBY, 

Brigadier  General,  Chief  of  Engineers. 
E.  M.  Wbavbb, 
Brigadier  General,  Chief  of  Coast  Ariulery. 
E.  St.  J.  GBSfBLEi 
Colonel,  General  Staff. 
Stanley  D.  Embiok, 
Captain,  General  Staff. 
Wm.  Wabkeb, 
CfhUian  Member  of  the  Board. 

ROBEBT   R.  RalSTONi 

Oaptain,  Chrpa  qf  Engineers,  Recorder  of  the  Board. 
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APPENDIX  A- 


TaBLS     ShOWIKO     ALLOnrBNTS    AND    EXPENDITUILES     MADB     BT    TRB    BOABD     OV 

Ordnance  and  Fobtzfication  from  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30, 1911,  iNourDXNG 
Statbkbnt  of  Unexpended  Balances. 

AetofMar.t,18S9} 
Balance  on  hand  July  1,1910.... 110,000.00 

Act  of  Aug,  18,  1890.^ 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1910 1,203.61 

1910. 
July  26.  Allotment  for  part  payment  of  Schepeler  dial  telegraph  instm- 

mentB" 1,203.61 

AeU  oflS9t  to  1910 f  indunim. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1910 |135,76L86 

Act  of  Mot.  4, 1911 26,000.00 

160,76L85 

RevocationB  of  allotments  under  these  acts* 

1910. 

July    7.  Nov.  7, 1908,  for  speaking  tubes 245.00 

23.  Aug.  20, 1909,  for  feroomell  mine  anchors 825. 00 

Oct.     1.  July  27,  1909,  and  July  7,  1910,  for  alteration  of 

Bausch,  Lomb,  SaegmuUer  range  finder 3L00 

1911. 
Jan.     5.  Aug.  20  1909,  for  test  of  automatic  mine  anchors. .  100. 00 
May    4.  Baumces  from  allotments  for  tests  of  armor  plates.        1,800.82 
Nov.  4,  1909,  Feb.  8  and  July  7,  1910,  fior  ammu- 
nition for  tests  of  concrete  parapets 3, 869. 76 

6,87L58 

167,623.43 
Allotments  during  the  irear: 
1910. 
July    7.  Labor  and  material  for  tests  of  concrete  paiapeti..       4,65L45 

Gray  tjrpe-printing  tel^^ph 727. 50 

Alteration  of  Bausch,  Lomb,  Sa^gmuller  range 

finder 30.00 

26.  Purchase  and  installation  of  two  sets  of  Bazr  d 

Stmud  range  and  azimuth  transmitters 800. 00 

Purchase  ana  delivery  of  one  set  of  Schepeler  dial 

telegraph  instruments,  part  payment 1, 196. 39 

Aug.  23.  Tests  of  armor  plate 650.00 

Tests  of  roof  structures  for  range-finder  stations ...        5, 000. 00 
Oct.     7.  For  firing  500  rounds  in  tests  of  means  of  preventing 

erosion 750. 00 

Nov.    3.  Observation  cart  for  field  artillery 3, 500. 00 

Dec.    1.  Construction  of  Hayden  panoramic  sketching  case.  200.00 

Test  in  6-inch  guns  of  Brown  system  of  preventing 

erosion  in  comparison  with  service  method 8, 000. 00 

Experimentation  with  German  system  of  mobile 

artillery  target  practice 5, 000. 00 

22.  Firing  test  of  6-inch  projectiles  at  concrete  para- 
pets   200.00 

1  Available  for  movable  submarine  torpedoes  only. 
'Available  for  purchase  abroad  only. 
"Balance  payable  (ram  regular  appropriatSon, 
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1011. 

Mar.    2.  Purebaae  and  deliverv  of  40-foot  Fontanamafit t3,600.00 

Sand  butt  for  test  oi  penetimtion  of  mortar  pro- 
jectiles   456.00 

Apr.    6.  Additional  for  sand  butt 114.00 

June    1.  Test  of  means  of  preventingr  erosion,  deficit. 120. 92 

30.  Expenses  of  board  for  the  year 8,861.40 

$43,767.66 

Balance  available  July  1, 1911 123,860.77 

HECAPmn.ATION. 

Balance  on  hand,  act  of  Mar.  2, 1889 $10,000.00 

Balance  on  hand,  act  of  Aug.  18,  1890 1,203.61 

Balance  on  hand  and  appropriated  during  the  year 160, 751. 85 

Allotments  revoked 6.871.58 

Total  available 178,827.04 

Allotments  during  the  year 44,96L27 

Available  for  allotment. 133,865.77 


Statement  of  approprvUione  made  for  expcrtmcntol  tearh  pf  As  Board  qf  Ordnaneeani 
Fartifieation  emee  iie  organimHott. 


Tens. 

Amoonls. 

BflBurks. 

1888 

8S05.000 

211,000 

1U,000 

1M.O0O 

ao,ooo 
m.ooo 

U0.O0O 
100.000 

aso.000 

ISO.  000 
100.000 
100.000 
188.000 
100.000 
100.000 
180,000 
100.000 
10.000 
5,000 
18.000 
80.000 
100.000 
18.000 
»»000 

8$,  000  for  fixpMuw. 

1888 

1880. 

submarine  totpedoes;  8125,000  for  test  of  expeffmanUi  nms. 
C«moaRli«es,K«iBeBtiasm.aBdlii8liex^^ 

18n 

isos 

1S88 

850.  ononr  immiiBatiR  '*h«rimftrinr  ran  vMiimw.. 

ifln 

1885 

1886 • 

for  Qauinf  ettt-stoel  gun 

1587 

180fl 

1S«0 

1900 

lAn 

i«tt. 

iwt 

Ott^OOO  tor  Emmrf  iiii^ 

WW V 

1805, 

1806. 

' 

1*07 

I8QBU 

8M»080tor  BBsry  onrt^t. 

11QI...«« 

wio. 

I8U. .^^ 
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8ubjcct9  cormdend. 


Snbjeet 


Presented  by— 


.  -.mmimltion  for  test  of  concrete  pwapets 

jmy^rpeprinUng  telegraph.    

Hflimtloii  of  Bausd),  lk>inb,  SaegmuUer  range  finder 

^vocation  of  allotment  for  speaking  tubes 

IM  of  armor  plate 

teorts  of  erosion  tests 

WUgoUiaotomatio  rifle 

.....^Jrtomatic  machine  gun 

vail  arms  sight 

diepeler  dlaitelegrapb 

Jlotment  for  Broomtil  mineancliors  revoked 

Inchase  of  Schepeler  dial  telegraph 

Hirchase  of  Barr  St  Stroud  range  and  azimuth  transmitter. 

n^j  iiBotmeiit  for  test  of  armor  plate 

-•  ^'^^^  iDotment  for  test  of  roof  structures , 

JIbtment  for  erosion  tests 

hm  invented  by  A.  David 

"ilr-ehip  desti  oyer 

?rejectDe  for  destroying  air  ships 

Shmt  point  projectile 

-frojectOe  for  destroying  air  ^ps ,.., 

nan  for  destroying  air  ships , 

"*       ")  submarine  torpedo , 

Istoneforfortlflcatlon , 

_  for  aeroplanes ,.., 

djrtng  air  snips  by  captive  balloons 

,  l»l*1>iriglble  torpedo , 

pin  and  a  gun  sif  ht 

'  m  position  finder ,...,, 

^,^- ^projectfiefor  smoothbore  gun , 

r0fl*»%taigedpn4ectUe , 

Machinagnn , 

Qon  mount , 

^ADotmgnt  for  observation  cart  for  field  artillery 

g^^Burry  typewriter-telegraph , 

Bequen lor  reports  on  erosion  tests.... , 

Twtmnfthing  tnnl , 

Prejectile  for  smoothbore  gun 

Oyrosoopic  pr^jeotlto 

Tandem  torpedo 

AUotment  for  panoremic  sketching  case 

Test  in  6-inch  guns  of  means  of  preventing  erosion 

AUotment  for  test  of  mobile  artillery  targets 

Views  on  new  classification  of  estimates 

Pro|ectIle  Invented  by  Henry  Brust 

Rotating  projectile  for  smoothbore  gun , 

Toiret  for  guns , 

Aeroplane  and  balloon 

Revocation  of  allotment  for  test  of  mine  anchors 

Allotment  for  test  of  concrete  parapet 

Prooam  for  erosion  tests  In  6-Inch  guns 

,  Aspnyzlattng  projectile 

-^  ProleetUe  with  folding  blades 

Incendiary  projectile 

Test  of  portable  searchlight 

Program  for  test  of  concrete  targets 

Report  of  test  of  mine  anchors 

Additional  firings  at  concrete  targets 

Compoond  projectile 

PniJeotUe  for  destroying  balloons 

ReooU  apparatus  for  field  guns 

Torpedo  gun  and  proJectUe 

TeleBoope  for  aeroplanists 

Incendiary  shell * 

Means  for  repelling  attack 

I  of  Pontanamast 

H  D— 62-2— vol  139 2 


Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 

Do. 
Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortlfloatioo. 
J.  H%  Brown. 
Qeorg  Orotstuck. 
Thomas  Reed. 
Christian  Williams. 
M.  A.  Abrahamson. 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Chief  of  Enffineers. 
Chief  of  Orcmanoe. 
Michael  Droodick. 
W.  M.  Church. 
Harry  E.  Campbell. 

B.  C.  Borgesen. 
8.  F.  Wilson. 
T.  Ehrenstein. 
W.  J.  TumbuU. 
Jasper  W.  Johnson. 
Alfred  Day,  Jr. 

D.  H.  Hoffman. 

George  S.  Schooner. 

John  J.  Murrin. 

Ernest  H.  Lewis. 

Frank  L.  Weed. 

J.  E.  Noak. 

Peter  A.  Dnposa. 

H.  O.  Forrester. 

Board  of  Ordnance  and  FortlfleatloiL 

Chief  Signal  Officer. 

J.  H.  Brown. 

A.  D.  Rusnak. 

A.  8.  Kirshner. 

C.  R.  Welsh. 
Alex  Elhiger. 

Lieut.  Herbert  Hayden. 

J.  H.  Brown. 

Oen.  M.  M.  Maoomb. 

Board  of  Ordnance  and  FortifioatioB. 

Manke  A  Co. 

Harry  H.  Hood. 

Charles  W.  Waller. 

Charles  Fiesse. 

Coast  Artlllerv  Board. 

Board  of  EngineerB. 

Chief  of  Ordnance. 

Albert  C.  Wells. 

Peter  Jones. 

W.  O.  Henderson. 

Chief  of  Engineers. 

Board  of  Engineers. 

Coast  Artillerv  Board. 

Board  of  Engineers. 

J.  C.  Brinson. 

Paul  W.  Hoffman. 

J.  H.  Lohmar,  attomer. 

William  M.  Douglas. 

C.  Brown. 

W.  G.  Henderson. 

Fred  Ephralm. 

Board  of  Ordnance  and  FortlflcatlOD. 
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SabjMt. 


Presented  by- 


Construction  of  sand  butt  to  test  peoetiation  of  morttf  pn>- 
JectUes. 

Medianloal  data  tzansmltter  for  mortaiB 

Mechanical  range  transmitter  for  gmu 

Report  of  test  01  aotomatiB  mine  anchoES 

Test  of  material  tarsots 

Review  of  amuv  {date  tests 

Firing  naval  proJeotUes  at  oonorete  tarsots 

Aeroplane 

Vibrating  mussis  of  maohinegims 

Torpedo  projectile 

Projectiles 

Oon  oonstmctlon.......  ••.... 

Torrsts  and  armored  oar 

Additional  allotment  for  sand  batt 

Report  of  test  of  concrete  targets 

Report  of  test  of  Schepeler  dial  telegraph 

"VSdobran" 

Oon  constmotlon 

Oon  for  firing  at  airships 

Pneumatic  gon 

Armored  car , 

Bom1>droppin£  device 

Aerial  torpedo  invented  by  John  W.Curren 

Revolving  fort 

Torpedoes  with  auxiliary  heads 

Revocation  of  allotments  for  armor  plate  and  concrBte  parapet 

tests. 
Use  of  plates  in  oonorBte  parapets  for  oonstmotion  of  e^losion 

chamber. 

Shell  to  contain  liquid  ohlorins 

Cobham  "aeroplane  antoturrst  ordnance" 

Bomb-dropplni  device 

Destroying  airships 

Field  gun  and  carriage 

)  with  expanding  barbs 

scase 

i;  power  of  explosives 

Report oiBrown erosion  tests 

Permanent  ofBce  of  board 

Allotment  for  defldt  in  erosion  tests 

Smokfr-producing  bomb 

Oroundmlna 

Aerial  gun 

Operating  field  guns 

Test  of  Molntyxeaeilal  torpedo , 

Oathmann  system  of  projecting  high  explosives 

Tsst  of  7H>oundersemlautomatlo  gun  and  mount 


Chief  of 


Chief  of  Coast  ArtUtey. 

Do. 
Coast  AitUlery  Board. 
Chief  of  Coast  ArtmeiT. 
CoL  B.  M.  Weaver. 
Secretary  of  Navy. 
Charles  Fiesse. 
Dennis  H.  OIHsanL 
William  M.  Douglas. 
C.  M.  Pettey, 
Hell 


William  ] 

A.  McF.  McSweensj. 
Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Board  of  Engineen. 
Coast  ArtUteyBoaid. 
AnteMilos. 
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ENCOURAGING  INDUSTRY  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 


LETTES 

FBOM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

TBAH8MITTIH0 

A  BSPOBT  SHOWING  THE  PBOPOSED  X7SE  OF  THE  APPBOPBIATIOir 
FOB  SKCOUEAGING  XHDUSTBT  AMONG  THE  INDIANS  DUBING 
THE  FISCAL  YEAB  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1911. 


Dbckicbeb  4,  1911.— Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Interior 
Dejpartment  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Depabtmxnt  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  December  2^  1911. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March 
8, 1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  1058-1062),  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with a  report  showing  the  proposed  use  of  the  appropriation  for  en- 
couraging industry  among  Indians  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,1911. 

Respectfully,  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 


A  report  as  required  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  8, 
1911  (36  Stat.,  1058  to  1062),  in  which  there  is  appropriated— 

the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
be  immediately  available  for  the  pnrpose  of  encouraging  industry  among  Indiana 
and  to  aid  them  to  engage  in  the  culture  of  fruits,  grains,  and  other  crops.  The 
said  sum  may  be  used  for'the  purchase  of  animals,  machinery,  tools,  implements, 
and  other  agricultural  equipment : 

Provided,  That  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  shaU  be  expended  subject  to 
the  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  its  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  on  or  before  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighteen,  and  an  repayments  of  this  sum  before  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventeen,  are  hereby  reappropriated  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
original  stun«  and  the  entire  fund,  including  such  repayments,  shaU  remain 
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available  until  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  all  repay- 
ments to  the  fund  hereby  created  which  shall  be  made  subsequent  to  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
and  shall  not  be  withdrawn  or  applied  except  in  consequence  of  a  subsequent 
appropriation  made  by  Act: 

Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  CJongress 
annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  a  detailed  report  of  the  use  of 
this  sum. 

Regulations  goveming  the  expenditure  of  this  money  have  been 
formulated  and  tentative  api>ortionments  have  been  made  to  the 
following  jurisdictions,  where  it  is  thought  funds  of  this  dass  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Indians : 

Flathead,  Mont $5. 000 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak 6, 000 

Takima,  Wash 5, 000 

Pueblo  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 2,000 

Pueblo  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex 2,000 

Fort  Mojave,  Ariz 2. 000 

Fort  Yuma,  Cal 1, 000 

Malki,  Cal 1, 000 

Martinez,  Cal 1, 000 

Pala,  Cal 1, 000 

Pechanga,  Cal 1,000 

San  Xavler,  Ariz 2,000 

Soboba,  Cal 1, 000 

Walker  Biver,  Nev 1,000 

90,000 
The  regulations  pertaining  to  the  manner  of  expending  this  money 
were  approved  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  Copies  of  these  regulations  have  been  sent  to  the  various 
jurisdictions  to  which  apportionments  have  been  made,  so  that  the 
officers  in  charge  might  determine  whether  the  local  conditions  are 
adaptable  to  the  requirements  thereof. 


BEGUIiATIONS    TO    GOVERN    THE    USE    OF    THE    FUND 

INDIANS,  REIMBUBSABLE,"  APPROVED  NOVEMBER  4,    1011. 

The  act  of  March  3, 1911  (36  Stats.,  1058, 1061),  provides: 

There  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  immediately  available,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  industry  among  Indians,  and  to  aid  them  to  engage  in  the  culture 
of  fruits,  grains,  and  other  crops.  The  said  sum  may  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  animals,  machinery,  tools,  implements,  and  other  agricultural  equipment: 
Provided,  That  the  sum  hereby  appropriated  shall  (^  expended  subject  to  the 
conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  interior  for  its  repayment 
to  the  United  States  on  or  before  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen, 
and  all  repayments  to  this  fund  made  on  or  before  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  seventeei,  are  hereby  appropriated  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  original 
fund,  and  the  entire  fund,  including  such  repayments,  shall  remain  available 
until  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  all  repayments  to  the 
fund  hereby  created  which  shall  be  made  subsequent  to  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  seventeen,  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  and  shall  not  be  with- 
drawn or  applied  except  in  consequence  of  a  subsequent  appropriation  made  by 
law :  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress annnaUy  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  a  detailed  report  of  the  use 
of  this  fund.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

1.  The  use  of  this  fund  shall  be  limited  to  such  Indians  as  have 
not  available  means  with  which  to  undertake  self-support  and  to  the 
general  class  of  articles  named  in  the  act.  The  several  superintend- 
ents for  whose  jurisdictions  apportionments  are  made  herefrom 
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8hould  use  great  care  in  selections  of  individuals  and  families  to  be 
thus  aided,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  such  persons  to  attempt  some 
industrial  undertaking  for  self-support  and^to  avoid  effortless  de- 
pendence. 

2.  After  determining  the  articles  most  needed  by  any  particular 
Indian  the  superintendent  will  submit  a  separate  request  for  au- 
thority in  each  individual  case,  reporting  all  expenditures  and  sav- 
ings in  the  usual  manner.  The  msbursements  to  be  shown  on  the 
r^mdar  form  of  purchase  voucher.  This  fund  will  be  used  only  to 
aid  able-bodied  Indians,  in  amounts  not  to  exceed  $600^  and  to  such 
as  desire  to  personally  cultivate  their  own  lands.  White  men  mar- 
ried into  the  tribe,  or  Indians  known  to  be  addicted  to  the  use  of 
liquor,  who  will  not  pay  their  just  and  necessary  debts  when  they 
have  means  to  do  so,  who  are  regularly  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  by  private  interests,  or  who  do  not  live  with  and  care  for 
their  families,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  aid  from  this  fund. 

3.  Before  delivering  the  property  thus  purchased  to  the  Indian  en 

agreement  shall  be  executed  by  him,  in  triplicate,  on  form ,  one 

copy  to  be  mailed  to  the  Indian  Office,  one  to  be  retained  in  the 
agency  files,  and  one  to  be  delivered  to  the  Indian.  These  agreements 
^all  be  numbered,  beginning  with  1  and  continuing  in  order  as  they 
shall  be  executed,  and  all  communications  should  refer  to  them  by 
such  number.  The  authority  number  should  be  entered  where  indi- 
cated on  the  blank  form.  The  nature  of  this  agreemnt,  the  dates  and 
amounts  of  the  several  payments,  and  the  fact  that  such  Indian  must 
make  arrangements  to  meet  such  payments,  should  be  fully  and 
carefullv  explained  and  everything  done  to  impress  upon  him  that 
he  will  De  expected  to  reimburse  the  Government  honestly  and  faith- 
fully according  to  the  stipulations  contained  therein. 

4.  In  case  any  Indian  should  default  in  any  payment  to  be  made 
by  him  or  should  not  use  the  property  for  the  purpose  of  self-sup- 
port as  previously  agreed  to,  or  stiould  so  neglect  to  care  for  it  as 
to  materially  depreciate  its  value,  the  superintendent  shall  take  from 
such  Indian  all  such  property  and  reissue  it  to  another  who  may  need 
it  or  who  will  agree  to  put  it  to  proper  use.  In  the  event  partial 
payments  have  l^n  maae  the  superintendent  will  proceed  to  value 
the  property  thus  recovered  or  have  it  valued  by  some  competent 
employee,  which  value  shall  be  the  price  charged  against  the  Indian 
to  whom  it  is  subsequently  reissued.  If  the  total  amount  of  the 
partial  payments  made  shall  exceed  the  difference  between  the  origi- 
nal cost  and  the  value  set  upon  the  property  at  the  time  of  its  re- 
issue, the  difference  shall  be  refunded  to  the  Indian  to  whom  the 
property  was  first  issued  and  who  made  such  partial  payments.  If  it 
is  found  that  the  depreciation  in  value  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the 
partial  payments  made,  no  part  of  such  partial  payments  shall  be 
refundea  but  all  covered  into  the  fund  to  be  used  as  provided  by  the 
act  named  above.  If  a  deficiency  is  created  by  the  depreciation  ex- 
ceeding the  partial  payments  made,  the  balance  should  be  collected 
from  the  Indian,  it  possible;  otherwise  charged  up  as  loss.  All 
cases  where  property  is  taken  away  from  an  Indian  miist  be  reported 
to  the  office  immediately.  In  case  of  increase  from  live  stock  pur- 
chased from  this  fund,  such  increase  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to 
these  reflations  the  same  as  other  property  originally  purchased 
from  this  fund. 
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5.  Where  the  property,  stock,  or  equipment  is  delivered  to  the 
Indian  in  the  quarter  in  which  purchased,  they  need  not  be  taken  up 
in  the  property  accounts,  provided  a  certificate  of  an  employee  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  such  delivery  is  attached  to  the  purchase  voucher, 
stating  that  the  articles  in  question  were  actually  delivered  to  the 
Indian  named.    A  reference  to  the  agreement  number  must  be  made 

on  each  purchase  voucher,  and  a  liability  card,  form ^  showing 

the  name  of  the  Indian,  the  total  consideration,  the  amount  of  each 
payment,  the  date  when  same  is  due,  the  fund  or  appropriation  used, 
and  the  agreement  number,  must  be  filled  out  and  forwarded  to^  the 
Indian  Office  with  each  agreement.  The  liability  card  when  received 
in  the  Indian  Office  shall  be  verified  and  initialed  by  the  clerk  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  agreements,  and  sent  to  Finance  Division  for  use 
in  the  examination  of  the  cash  accounts  of  the  superintendent. 

A  schedule  in  duplicate  must  be  furnished  with  the  quarterly  cash 
accounts,  showing  all  collections  during  the  quarter  and  giving  the 
names  of  the  Indians,  the  number  of  the  authority,  number  of  agree- 
ment, and  number  and  amount  of  payment.  In  case  a  payment  is 
due  during  the  quarter  and  not  paia,  or  in  case  of  cancellation  of  an 
agreement,  a  full  explanation  must  be  made  on  the  schedule. 

6.  Collections  made  by  superintendents  are  not  subject  to  reuse 
until  covered  into  the  T^reasury  and  reapportioned.  AH  such  col- 
lections shall  be  taken  up  as  a  separate  item  on  the  account  current 
under  the  heading  "  Miscellaneous  receipts  ^  (class  IT  when  the  ar- 
ticles were  purchased  from  an  appropriation  and  class  III  when 
Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor,  were  used),  and  deposited  as  fre- 
quentlv  as  the  superintendents'  bonds  may  require,  not  later,  how- 
ever, tnan  the  close  of  each  quarter,  and  to  be  covered  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  proceeds  of  sales  of  live  stock,  implements,  etc.,  purchased 
from  reimbursable  appropriations  or  from  Indian  moneys,  proceeds 
of  labor,  whichever  may  be  appropriate. 

7.  The  partial  payments  to  be  made  by  the  Indian  shall  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  give  him  opportunity  to  meet  the  same,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  time  be  for  more  than  four  years  from  date  of  the  agree- 
ment, or  after  June  30, 1918. 

8.  No  portion  of  this  fund  shall  become  the  basis  of  speculation  by 
any  Indian  thus  aided ;  nor  shall  the  property  purchased  therefrom 
be  sold  or  transferred  prior  to  full  pajrment  therefor  except  in  case 
of  reissue,  as  set  forth  above. 

9.  Appropriations  for  this  purpose  shall  not  be  used  to  meet  tribal 
needs,  nor  for  community  needs  where  there  are  tribal  funds  appli- 
cable. In  unusual  and  meritorious  cases,  where  no  tribal  funds  exist, 
community  needs  may  be  relieved  by  two  or  more  individual  Indians 
joining,  their  aggregate  allowance  not  to  be  exceeded.  In  such  cases 
the  prmted  form  of  agreement  shall  be  changed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 

10.  The  foregoing  regulations  shall  also  apply  to  and  govern  the 
use  of  similar  appropriations  and  funds  where  the  law  will  permit. 

C.  F.  Hauke, 
Acting  Commiaeioner. 
Approved: 

Casmi  a.  Thompson,  Secretary. 

NOVEMBFB  4,  1911. 
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ANNUAL      REPORT     OF     FORT     LEAVENWORTH     AND 
ALCATRAZ  ISLAND  PRISONS. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  SECEETARY  OF  WAR, 


TRAN8MITTINO 


ANNXTALi  BEPOBT  OF  BOARD  COVERING  FORT  LEAVENWORTH 
AND  AXCATRAZ  ISLAND  PRISONS,  TOGETHER  WITH  COPIES  OF 
REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMANDANT  OF  THOSE  PRISONS,  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JX7NE  30,    1911. 


Dbcbhbbb  6, 1911. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
Washvngtonj  December  4 1  1911. 
Sib:  Pursuant  to  a  provision  contained  in  the  sundry  civil  act 
approved  March  4,  1909,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  lierewith  a 
report  of  Lieut.  Gen.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  United  States  Annv,  retired, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  Sol- 
diers' Home,  dated  September  19,  1911^  upon  the  jBnancial  and  other 
affairs  of  the  mihtary  piison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  together 
with  copies  of  reports  from  the  commanding  officer  of  that  prison  and 
the  conmiandin^  officer  of  the  Pacific  Branch,  United  States  Mihtar^v 
Prison,  all  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  War. 
Hie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Office  Board  of  Commissioners, 

UNrrED  States  Soldiers'  Home, 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  September  19. 1911. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  that  part  of  the  sundry  civil  act  approved 
March  4,  1909,  making  appropriation  for  continuing  the  reconstruc- 
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tion  of  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  which  pro- 
vides that  hereafter  thegovemment  and  control  of  the  prison  snail, 
under  the  Secretary  of  War,  be  vested  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  United  States  Soldiers'  Home  and  that  the  president  of  said 
board  shall  submit  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  transmission 
to  Congress,  a  fuU  statement  of  the  financial  and  other  affairs  of  the 
prison,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1911 :  • 

No  special  appropriation  by  the  Congress  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

Erison  at  Fort  Leavenworth  or  the  branch  at  Alcatraz  Island,  Cal., 
as  been  made  or  asked  for.  The  entire  expense  pertaining  to  these 
institutions  has  been  defrayed  from  the  appiopriation  made  for  the 
support  of  the  Army,  and  their  affairs  have  oeen  administered  in 
the  same  manner  as  are  those  of  Army  posts. 

UNITED   STATES   MILrTARY   PRISON,  FOBT  LEAVENWORTH,  KANS. 

The  report  of  the  commandant  of  the  prison  shows  that  the  net 
expenditures  for  maintenance  of  convicts  for  the  fiscal  year,  dis- 
bursed from  Army  appropriation,  were  as  follows: 

Quartermaster's  Department |93, 905.  89 

Subsistence  Department 89, 622.  49 

Pay  Department 64,884.53 

Total  net  expenditures 238,412.  91 

This  is  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  convicts  for  the  year. 
Expenditures  made  for  repairs  to  buildings,  sewers,  water  supply,  and 
other  improvements  are  not  included,  as  they  do  not  enter  mto  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts. 

The  monthly  average  number  of  convicts  in  confinement  was  918; 
last  year  it  was  867,  and  the  year  before  763. 

The  value  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  employed  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion and  other  work  connected  with  the  prison  is  reported  to  have 
amounted  to  $466,644.20,  and  the  value  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts 
at  the  post  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  in  cutting  timber,  quarrying  stone, 
building  and  repairing  roads,  the  work  pertaining  to  the  teiminal 
railway  system,  etc.,  amounted  to  $52,954.85,  makmg  the  total  value 
of  the  convicts'  labor  $519,599.05. 

The  value  of  the  labor  is  estimated  on  a  basis  of  a  9^-hour  labor 
day,  at  rates  usually  paid  in  civil  life  to  common  laborers,  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  painters,  and  others  for  similar  work. 

TTie  average  number  of  convicts  during  the  year  having  been  918, 
and  the  total  value  oi  their  labor  $519,599,  makes  the  v^ue  of  each 
convict's  labor  8566.01,  while  the  cost  of  keeping  each  convict  was 
only  $259.70.  The  value  of  his  labor,  therefore,  exceeded  the  cost 
of  nis  keep  by  $306.31.  Last  year  the  value  of  each  convict's  labor 
was  $549.54,  and  the  cost  of  his  keep  was  $269.59. 

The  expenditures  for  reconstruction  of  the  prison  are  not  considered 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  convicts. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $583,000  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  money  to  be  expended  so  as 
to  give  tne  maximum  amount  of  employment  to  the  inmates  of  the 
prison.  An  appropriation  was  also  made  of  $60,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  heatmg  and  power  plant  at  the  prison.     The  commandant's 
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report  shows  that  satisf actoiy  progress  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction work,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  prison  will  be  completed 
within  20  months. 

Financial  Hatement  up  to  June  SO,  1911, 
Beconstaruction  work: 

Appropriated  by  Confess $583,000.00 

Expenditures,  liabilities,  and  outstanding  accounts 318,  ^3. 80 

Leaving  amount  available 264, 456. 20 

Power  plant: 

Amount  appropriated 60, 000. 00 

Expenditures  and  liabilities 60,000.00 

The  care  and  preservation  of  the  forest  of  the  militaiy  reservation 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  was  placed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  under 
the  commandant  of  the  prison,  has  received  special  attention,  and  with 
the  labor  of  convicts  excellent  work  has  been  done  clearing  out  dead 
timber,  transplanting  of  trees,  etc.;  2,149  cords  of  wood  for  fuel  were 
cut  and  200,000  feet  of  lumber;  also  timber  for  construction  purposes. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  confinement  on  June  30,  1910,  was 898 

Received  since : 562 

To  be  accounted  for 1,460 

Beleased  by  expiration  of  sentence 504 

Beleased  by  pardon 26 

Beleased  by  ord  er 1 

Transf eired 2 

Escaped 8 

Died 6 

Total 547 

Remaining  in  confinement  June  30,  1911 013 

Of  the  convicts  in  confinement  on  June  30,  1911,  864  were  native 
bom  and  49  were  foreign  bom.  The  health  of  the  convicts  during 
the  year  was  excellent.    The  percentage  on  sick  report  was  2.95. 

ReUgious  services  were  held  during  the  year  and  were  well  attended. 

The  X .  M.  C.  A.  conducts  a  Bible  class  at  the  prison. 

School  was  conducted  three  nights  in  each  week  and  on  each  Sunday. 
The  average  number  of  convicts  under  instmction  during  the  year 
was  560,  and  excellent  progress  was  made. 

The  library  consists  of  4,142  volumes.  Two  deliveries  of  books  are 
made  each  week  to  convicts,  and  are  a  means  of  entertainment  as  well 
as  instruction. 

Convicts  on  release  from  confinement  are  furnished  a  suit  of  citi- 
zens' outer  clothing  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $10  and  a  donation  of  $5; 
also  transportation  to  their  homes,  or  elsewnere,  as  they  may  elect,  pro- 
vided the  cost  in  any  case  is  not  greater  than  to  the  place  of  the  con- 
vict's last  enlistment. 

The  prison  guard,  which  is  reported  as  efficient,  numbers  165  men. 
There  is  also  a  Hospital  Corps  detachment  of  12  men  at  the  prison. 

The  officers  on  duty  at  the  prison  are  reported  as  having  performed 
their  duties  intelligentlv  and  efficiently. 

The  following-named,  officers  were  on  duty  at  the  prison  June  30, 
1911: 

Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Slavens,  Deputy  Quartermaster  General, 
commandant. 
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Maj.  William  N.  Bispham,  sureeon. 
Maj.  Paul  A.  Wolf,  Fourth  Infantry. 
Capt,  Fred  L.  Munson,  United  States  Infantry. 
Chaplain  John  A.  Ferry^,  Tenth  Infantry. 
•  Capt.  Frederick  W.   Van   Duyne,  quartermaster,  United   States 
Army. 

Capt.  James  E.  Fechet,  United  States  Cavalry. 
First  Lieut.  Paul  M.  Goodrich,  United  States  Infantry. 
First  Lieut,  John  F.  Clapham,  United  States  Infantry. 
First  Lieut.  Goodwin  Compton,  Thirteenth  Infantry. 
First  Lieut.  John  M.  Hewitt,  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

PACIFIC    BRANCH,    UNITED    STATES    MIUTARY    PRISON,    AT    ALOATRAZ 

ISLAND,   CAL. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2, 
1907,  the  Secretary  of  War  established  this  branch  for  the  confine- 
ment of  general  prisoners  for  whom  there  is  no  room  at  the  military 
prison  at  Fort  Leavenwortli,  Kans.,  or  whom  it  is  impracticable  to 
send  there.     .  . 

The  affairs  of  this  branch  are  administered  in  the  same  way  and 
under  the  same  regulations  as  those  at  the  military  prison  at  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  4, 1907,  provided  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  military  prison  at  San  Francisco  Harbor,  the  cost  not 
to  exceed  $250,000,  and  Congress  has  appropriated  that  amount  for 
the  purpose. 

The  report  of  the  commandant  of  the  prison  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  the  net  expenditures  for  the  main- 
tenance of  convicts  for  the  fiscal  year,  disbursed  from  Army  appro- 
priations, were  as  follows: 

Quartermaster's  Department |66,  898. 87 

Subsistence  Department 66, 577. 62 

Pay  Department 42,133.18 

Total 165,609.67 

This  is  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  convicts  for  the  year. 
Expenditures  made  for  repairs  to  buildings,  sewers,  water  supply, 
roads,  etc.,  are  not  included  as  they  do  not  enter  into  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  convicts. 

The  convicts  were  usefully  emploved  in  the  construction  work  on  the 
prison  at  Alcatraz  Island,  and  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings 
at  Angel  Island,  consisting  of  barracks,  post  exchange,  administra- 
tion building,  four  sets  of  ofiicers  quarters  and  a  guardhouse. 

The  value  of  the  convicts^  labor,  which  more  than  equals  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance,  is  given  as  follows: 

Reconstruction  work  and  other  labor  at  Alcatraz  Island $167, 882. 66 

€k>n8truction  and  other  work  at  Angel  Island 124, 221.75 

Total 292,104.41 

The  daily  average  number  in  confinement  was  501 ;  last  year  it  was 
375. 

The  net  expenditures  show  that  the  cost  of  keeping  each  convict 
was  $330.55;  last  year  it  was  $388.06.  The  value  of  the  labor  of 
each  was  $583.04;  last  year  it  was  $480.89. 
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Financial  staUment  {reconstruction  worl). 

Appropriated  by  acts  of  ConereBs |250, 000. 00 

Expended  for  conetruction  01  prison,  including  skilled  labor,  etc 191, 997. 10 

Leaving  a  balance  available  of 58, 002. 90 

The  report  of  the  commandant  of  the  prison  shows  that  good 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  work  during  the  year  and 
that  the  prison  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  by  Decem- 
ber next. 

The  prison  guard  consists  of  155  men,  and  in  addition  there  is  a 
Hospital  Corps  detachment  of  10  men,  5  men  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
and  2  noncommissioned  staff  officers. 

The  number  of  convicts  in  confinement  on  June  30,  1910,  was 463 

Hie  number  of  convicts  received  during  the  year  was 575 

Total 1,038 

Released  by  expiration  of  confinement 459 

Pardoned 66 

Escaped 1 

Died ; 8 

TiaDsferred 1 

Total 535 

Remaining  in  confinement  June  30,  1911 503 

Of  the  575  convicts  received  for  confinement,  175  were  received 
from  the  Phihppine  Islands.  Of  the  convicts  in  confinement  June 
30,  1911,  458  were  native  bom  and  45  were  foreign  bom. 

Convicts,  on  release  from  confinement,  are  furnished  a  suit  of  citi- 
zens' outer  clothing,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $10,  and  a  donation  of  S5; 
also  transportation  to  their  homes  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  elect, 
provided  the  cost  in  any  case  is  not  greater  than  to  the  place  of  the 
convict's  last  enlistment. 

The  j)ercentage  on  sick  report  was  2.32. 

Religious  services  were  conducted  each  Sunday  by  the  post  chap- 
lain and  by  volunteers  from  San  Francisco  and  vicinity. 

In  the  school  instruction  was  given  in  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  from  6,30  to  7.30  p.  m.  daily,  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  hohdays  excepted,  and  the  classes  consisted  of  about 
20  convicts. 

The  prison  hbrary  consists  of  240  books,  papers,  magazines,  peri- 
odicals, etc.,  available  to  all  convicts  except  those  undergoing 
punishment. 

The  following-named  officers  were  on  duty  at  this  branch  prison  on 
June  30,  1911,  and  have  performed  their  respective  duties  in  a  satis- 
factory manner: 

Lieut.  Col.  Reuben  B.  Turner,  commandant. 

Maj.  Carroll  D.  Buck,  Medical  Corps. 

Capt.  J.  C.  Castner,  quartermaster,  United  States  Army, 

Chaplain  Timothy  P.  O'Keefe,  Thirteenth  Cavalry. 

Capt.  Henry  H.  Sheen,  quartermaster,  United  States  Army. 

First  Lieut.  Thomas  M.  Hunter,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry. 

Rrst  Lieut.  Ballard  Lyerly,  Fourth  Field  Artillery. 

First  Lieut.  Thomas  C.  Cook,  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
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Herewith  are  transmitted  full  copies  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
commandant  of  the  United  States  miUtair  prison  at  Fort  Leayen- 
worth,  Kans.,  and  of  the  Pacific  branch  thereof  at  Alcatraz  Island, 
Cal. 

Very  respectfully, 

S.  B.  M.  Young, 
IdeuteTumt  Oeneral,  United  Stales  Army,  Betired, 

President  of  the  Board. 
The  Sbobbtabt  of  Was. 


Annual  repokt  of  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Slayens,  Deputt  Quartebmastbr 
General  United  States  Army,  Commandant  United  States  Militart  Prison, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  1911. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  July  26, 1911. 
The  Adjutant  General,  United  States  Anny, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  United  States  military 
prison  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1911: 

quartermaster's  department. 

Capt.  Frederick  W.  Van  Duyne,  quartermaster,  has  performed  the  duties  of  prison 
quartermaster  during  the  entire  year. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  public  funds  made  to 
carry  on  the  regular  business  of  the  quartermaster's  department  during  the  year: 

Maintenance, 
Regular  supplies: 

Gash  expenditures — 

Fuel,  forage,  straw,  mineral  oil,  printer's  suppUes,  bookbinder's 
supplies^  laundry  supplies,  tinner's  supplies,  office  supplies, 
advertismg  for  proposals,  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  steam  cooking  kettle^  knives,  forks,  and  spoons 
for  convicts'  mess,  coal  fork,  repairs  (annual)  to  power  house, 
laundry,  heating  system,  lighting  system,  and  steam  cooking 

apparatus $30, 658. 18 

Fby  of  civilian  employees 4,981.88 

Total 35,640.06 

Expenditures  of  supplies  received  from  depots  and  other  sources— 
Laundry  supplies,   printing  supplies,   bookbindery  supplies, 
materials  for  lighting  system,  stationery,  tableware,  incan- 
descent lamps,  matenals  for  repairs  to  heating  apparatus  and 

for  repairs  to  mess  furniture 1,852.42 

Miscellaneous  supplies •    6.64 

Total 1,859.06 

Grand  total  regular  supplies 37,499.12 

Incidental  expenditures: 
Gash  expenditures- 
Blacksmith  coal,  ice  for  cooling  water  in  offices,  postage  stamps 
for  convicts'  letters,  carpet  warp,  insecticide,  office  supplies, 
broommaker's  cuffo,  long-distance  telephone  service,  rewurd 
for  apprehending  deserter,  reward  for  apprehending  escaped 

convicts,  repairs  (annual)  to  bell  system 647. 16 

Extra  duty  pay  for  e^uards 7, 472. 50 

Fay  of  civilian  employees 12, 905. 67 

Donations  to  convicts  at  release 2,655.00 

Total 23,680.33 
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Incidental  expenditures— <!k>ntinued. 

Expendituree  of  supplies  received  from  depots  and  other  sources — 
Blacksmith  supplies,  materials  for  repairs  to  office  furniture, 
horse  medicine,  materials  for  repairs  to  bell  system,  disinfect- 
ants, insecticide,  coffins,  drawing  materials $590.80 

Miscellaneous  supplies 9.18 

Total 599.98 

Grand  total  incidental  expenses 24,280.31 

Barracks  and  quarters: 
Ouah  expenditures — 

Charcoal,  gasoline,  padlocks,  materials  for  repairs  (annual)  to 

buildings 3,168.74 

Labor  for  repairs  (annual)  to  buildings 392.86 

Pay  of  extra-duty  carpenter 182.00 

Total  barracks  and  quarters ^ 3,743.60 

Milituy  post  exchanges:  Repairs  to  building  (annual) 79.67 

Army  transportation: 
Gash  expenditures — 

Street-car    tickets,    blacksmith's   coal,    materials   for   crating 

furniture 295.44 

Labor  for  crating  furniture 18. 00 

Extra-duty  pay  of  overseer  and  teamsters 258.30 

Pay  of  civilian  employees 5,875.99 

Total 6,447.73 

Expenditures  of  supplies  received  from  depots  and  other  sources — 
Materials  for  repairing  wagons,  for  repairing  harness,  for  crating 

•  furniture,  staole  supplies 1, 132. 75 

Miscellaneous  supplies 3.18 

Transportation  for  531  convicts  at  release '  7,409.99 

Total 8,545.92 

Total  Army  transportation 15,284.66 

Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage: 
Gash  exi)enditures— 

Blacksmith's  coal,  grass  seed,  mole  traps,  fence  material,  scythes, 

materials  for  repairs  (annual)  to  roads,  curbing,  etc 524. 10 

Skilled  labor  for  repairs  (annual)  to  roads,  curbing,  etc 160. 00 

Total  roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 648.10 

Waters  and  sewers: 

Gash  expenditures — 

Gasoline,  changing  exposed  sewer,  changing  location  of  hydrant, 
etc.,  repairs  (annual)  to  pum|)  house,  repairs  ^annual)  to 
water  and  sewer  systems,  repairs  (annual)  to  plumbing  in 

buildings 2,714.76 

Fby  of  extra-duty  plumber 173. 00 

Pky  of  civilian  employees 2, 797. 22 

Total 6,684.98 

Expenditures  of  supplies  received  from  depots  and  other  sources — 
Materials  for  repairs  to  plumbing  and  for  repairs  to  machinery, 
boiler  oompoimd,  hydroxide  for  filtering  water,  pump  sup- 
plies   76L65 

Total  water  and  sewers 6,446.63 
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Clothinfi;  and  equipage: 
Oaw  expendituree — 

Materials  f<Mr  repairing  shoes,  {mson  stripe  cloth,  visors  for  con- 
victs' winter  caps,  straw  hats,  gloves,  dye,  sewing-machine 

repairs,  band  supplies,  miscellaneous  tailor  supplies |2, 281. 17 

Materials  for  makiAg  civilian  clothing  for  issue  to  convicts  re- 
leased   3,995.56 

6,276.73 
Expenditures  of  supplies  received  from  depots  and  other  sources- 
Equipage,  band  supplies,  naphthaline 185^  83 

Total  clothing  and  ecjuipage 6, 462. 56 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospital 277. 50 

Materials  for  repairs  to  Hospital  Corps  sergeant's  quarters 89. 06 

Bringing  home  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  etc 50. 00 

New  installation  and  ccmstruction. 

Regular  supplies:  Printer's  supplies,  bookbinder's  supplies,  school  books, 

moving  quarters  No.  177-178,  street-lighting  system 790. 42 

Incidentel  expenses:  Technical  books,  drutman's  instruments,  tele- 
phone wire 92. 20 

Barracks  and  quarters:   Moving  stable  in  rear  of  quarters  175,  moving 

quarters  178-179,  materials  for  tent  floors,  window  guards  for  ehops 671. 24 

Army  transportation: 

Coal,  ou,  and  waste,  for  locomotive 291.01 

Tools  for  blacksmith  shop : 61. 50 

Total  Army  transportation 352. 51 

Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage:    Lawn  mowers,   anvil,   material 

for  constructing  roads,  curbing,  etc 2,  S82. 98 

Water  and  sewers:    Iniproving  sewage-disposal  plant,  moving  quartera 

177-178 335.13 

Clothing  and  equipage:  2  sewing  machines 74. 70 

Clolhrng^  equipage^  and  cleaning  material  issued  for  use  of  military  convicts. 

Clothing: 

444  belts,  waist 84.36 

346  blankets,  woolen 858.08 

45  boots,  rubber,  pairs 141. 30 

1,120  blouses,  dyed  brown 2, 486. 40 

1,817  drawers,  canton  flannel ^5.95 

4,519  drawers,  summer 1, 174. 94 

1,340  gloves,  pairs 871.00 

482  hats,  black,  campaign 313. 30 

1,547  mittens,  canvas,  pairs 293. 93 

510  mittens,  woolen,  pairs 153. 00 

245  overcoats,  dyed  brown 1, 680. 70 

1,024  overshoes,  arctic,  pairs 2, 672. 64 

2,854  paiama  suits 1, 883. 64 

2,127  shirts,  flannel 3,254.31 

1,361  shirtB,  gingham 680. 50 

806  shirts,  khaki 483.60 

200  shoes,  barrack,  pairs 170. 00 

3,884  shoes,  leather,  pairs 4, 000.  52 

5,184  stockings,  cotton,  pairs *. 414.  72 

2,685  stockings,  woolen,  heavy,  pairs 644.40 

300  stockings,  woolen,  light,  pairs 42. 00 

570  suspenaers 108. 30 

1,957  trousers,  cotton,  dyed  brown 2, 074. 42 

3,265  troiisers,  kersey,  dyed  brown,  paire 5, 224. 00 

2,992  undershirts,  cotton 748. 00 

2,612  undershirts,  woolen 2,063.48 

33,157.49 
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Included  in  the  foregoing  is  clothinp;  which  was  received  during  the  year 
with  prisoners  sent  here  for  connnement.  This  clothing  was  not  an 
expenditure  by  the  prison,  and  its  invoice  value  ($4,114.98)  should 
be  deducted  &om  the  foregoing 14,114.98 

Total  clothing  issued  to  convicts 29,042.51 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  clothing  in  the  above  statement  is  charged  at  invoice 
price.  This  cloUiing  is  almost  entirely  obsolete  clothing  which  could  not  be  made  use 
of  in  the  Army.  It  is  thoueht  that  50  ner  cent  of  this  invoice  price  should  be  the 
maximum  outlay  for  this  cloming  to  becnarged  against  the  maintenance  of  the  prison, 
viz  114,521.26. 

Equipage  and  cleaning  materials: 

647  brushes,  scrubbing $58.23 

1,183  soap,  scouring,  cakes 82. 81 

622  lye,  cans 31.10 

475  mope,  handled 118.75 

Total 290.89 

Total  clothing,  equipage,  and  cleaning  materials  issued  for  use  of 
military  convicts 14, 812. 15 

From  the  foregoing  must  be  deducted  the  following  expenditures  for  new  installation 
and  construction,  which  do  not  pertain  to  the  actual  maintenance  of  the  prison  during 
the  year: 

Regrnlar  supplies $790.42 

Incidental  expenses 92. 20 

Barracks  and  quarters 671. 24 

Armv  transportation 352. 51 

Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 2, 382. 98 

Water  and  sewers 335.13 

Clothing  and  equipage 74. 70 

4, 699. 18 

Tliere  are  also  to  be  deducted  as  not  being  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
prison  the  followingt 

Transportation  furnished  military  convicts  at  release $7, 409. 99 

Civilian  clothing  furnished  military  convictp  at  release 3, 995.  56 

Donations  furnished  military  conv^pts  at  release 2, 655. 00 

14.060.55 

The  following  fimds  received  from  sales  of  quartermaster  property,  condemned 
stores,  electric  current,  and  proceeds  of  laundry  must  also  be  deducted: 

Sales  to  officers $146.89 

Sales  to  enlisted  men 376.92 

Sale  of  electric  current 20. 00 

Sale  of  condemned  property  and  waste  products 364. 95 

Proceeds  of  laundry  work 543. 15 

1,451.91 

Recapitulation  of  expenditurea  by  the  quartermaatef  b  department  for  the  actual  mmn- 
'  tenance  of  the  prison. 

Regular  supplies $37,499.12 

Incidental  expenses 21, 625. 31 

Barracks  and  quarters 3, 743.  60 

Military  post  exchanges 79.  67 

Armv  transportation 7,563.66 

Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 684. 10 

Water  and  sewers 6,446.63 

Clothing  and  equipage 2, 467. 00 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals 277. 50 
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Quartera  for  hospital  stewardB $89.06 

Bring^ing  home  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  etc 50. 00 

Clotbiiig,  equipage,  and  cleaning  materials  for  military  convicts 14, 812. 15 

Total 95,357.80 

Less  receipts 1,451.91 

Total  net  outlay  of  quartermaster's  department 93, 905. 89 

Piiblie  animals. — On  hand  JiUv  1, 1910:  Horses,  13;  mules,  88.  Received  since  bv 
transfer,  horses,  1;  mules,  11.  Total  to  be  accounted  for,  horses,  14;  mules,  99.  Sola, 
horses,  1.    Died,  mules,  1.    On  hand  June  30,  1911.  horses,  13;  mules,  98. 

Means  of  transportation, — Carts:  2  sanitary,  3  riaing,  7  hand,  4  dump.  Wagons: 
2  water,  1  truck,  10-ton,  1  sprinkling,  1  rock,  2  passenger,  2  express  delivery,  14  escort, 
27  dump,  1  army,  1  ambulance,  2  buckboards.  Railroad:  1  locomotive,  double  ender, 
saddle  tank;  2  cars,  dump,  standard  gauge;  2  cars,  flat,  standard  gauge;  48  cars,  dump, 
narrow  |^uge;  4  cars,  push,  standard  gauge;  1  car,  track  laying,  standard  gauge. 

Post  Quartermaster  Sergeant  Charles  S.  Timmons  has  been  on  duty  at  the  prison 
during  the  entire  year.    He  has  performed  his  duties  in  a  satis^tory  nuuiner. 

The  quartermaster  reports  that  with  few  exceptions  the  civilian  employees  under 
his  direction  have  performed  their  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

SUB81BTBNCE  DEFikRTMENT. 

Gapt.  Frederick  W.  Van  Duyne,  quartermaster,  has  performed  the  duties  of  prison 
commissary  during  the  entire  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  prison  com- 
missary during  the  year: 

Receipts: 

By  transfer  from  officers $47,900.00 

From  sales 12,042.46 

Total 59,942.46 

Disbursements: 

For  ration  articles 22, 571. 99 

For  subsistence  property 64. 00 

For  commutation,  savings,  services 36, 838.  66 

For  ice 413.53 

Transferred  to  officers 48. 02 

Deposited  to  credit  of  treasurer  of  United  States 6.  26 

Total .* 59,942.46 

No  balance  on  hand  June  30,  1911. 

During  the  year  rations  were  furniRhed  and  commuted  a^^  below: 


Rations. 


Value. 


Post  noDCommissioned  staff 

Hospital  corps 

Prison  guard 

CiyQ  employees,  quartermaster's  department.. 

Military  convicts 

Detachments  of  guards,  etc 

Total 

Commuted  for  sick: 

Enlisted  men 

Military  convicts 


677 

3,860 

58,653 

4,814 

323,594 

268 


391,886 


1,020 
9,891 


Total. 


10,911 


$14a83 

804  75 

12,224.29 

1,002.89 

67,424.31 

5a  49 


81,647.56 


30&00 
2,967.30 


3,273.30 


Money  value  of  soap,  toilet  paper,  ice,  etc.,  issued  under  A.  R.  1237. . . .  $1, 779. 09 

Toilet  supplies  issued  to  military  convicts  under  A.  R.  1237 2, 777. 20 

Subsistence  property  expended  and  condemned,  including  stationery, 

miscellaneous  tools,  etc 195. 83 

Total  outlay  of  subsistence  department  for  maintenance  of  prison 89, 622. 49 

The  average  cost  of  the  garrison  ration  was 0.2067 
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Post  Gommiasaiy  Seigt.  William  W.  Reese  has  been  on  duty  at  the  prison  during 
the  entire  year.    His  services  have  been  satisfactory. 

Prison  bakery. — Capt.  Frederick  W.  Van  Duyne,  quartermaster,  prison  treasurer,  has 
been  in  change  of  the  bakery  during  the  entire  fiscal  year. 

Receipts: 

FYom  sales  of  bread $10, 322. 66 

From  sales  of  empty  sacks 18.75 

Total , 10,341.41 

Disbursements: 

For  purchase  of  flour 7, 979. 13 

For  purchase  of  yeast 314. 00 

For  purchase  of  lard,  salt,  etc 270. 34 

Returned  to oiganizatiouH  (dividends) 1,777.94 

Total 10.341.41 

No  balance  on  hand  June  30, 1911. 

3,880.80  pounds  of  flour  were  purchased,  from  which  4,969.80  pounds  of  bread  were 
sold. 
The  average  price  of  flour  was  $0.022358. 

MEDICAL  DEFARTMBNT. 

Maj.  William  N.  Bispham,  Medical  Corps,  has  periormed  the  duties  of  prison  Bur- 
geon during  the  entire  ^ear,  except  while  on  leave  from  August  23  to  September  11. 
On  August  30,  1910,  First  Lieut.  John  M.  Hewitt,  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  reported 
at  the  prison  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  to  the  prison  surgeon. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men. 
Number  tieated: 

Diseases 75 

Injuries 8 

Venereal 9 

Total 92 

Transferred  to  other  hospitals: 

Bite  of  rabid  dog 2 

Loss  of  vision,  one  eye 1 

Insanity ;.  1 

Total :... 4 

Treated  for  contagious  and  infectious  diseases: 

Pneumonia .* 2 

Influenza 7 

Impetigo 1 

Total 10 

Operations  performed: 

Major : 4 

Minor 2 

Total 6 

Average  daily  number  on  sick  report 3. 019 

Number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  sickness 1, 102 

Percentage  on  sick  report « 1.  67 

Percentfi^  of  deaths 0 
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MUitary  conviets. 
Number  treated: 

Diseases 730 

Injuries 165 

Venereal 25 

Malingerers 9 

Under  observation 11 

Total 940 

Transferred  to  other  hospitals: 

Insanity 1 

Under  observation  for  insanity 1 

Total 2 

Release  from  confinement  on  account  of  incurable  disease  (locomotor  ataxia). .  1 

Died: 

Pneumonia 2 

Injuries 4 

Total 6 

Treated  for  contagious  and  infectious  diseases: 

Influenza 149 

Impetigo 2 

Pneumonia , 11 

Mumps 16 

Total 177 

Operations  performed: 

Major 24 

Minor .•. .  74 

Total 98 

Average  daily  number  on  sick  report 27.  986 

Number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  sickness 10,215 

Percentage  of  men  on  sick  report 2. 957 

Percentage  of  deaths 657 

Miscellaneous  data. 

Total  number  of  prescriptions  filled  for  persona  not  on  .-nek  report 16, 461 

Total  number  of  dressings  applied  to  persons  not  on  sick  report 8, 912 

Inoculated  against  t^hoid  fever: 

Officers  and  enlisted  men 69 

Convicts 158 

Civilians 4 

Total 231 

Vaccinated  against  smallpox  (enlinted  men) 298 

Number  of  men  examined  for  enlistment: 

Enlisted 44 

Rejected 3 

Total 47 

e~^  I 

Identification  records  made: 

Enlisted  men 44 

Convicts 653 

Total 697 

Hospital  Corps  detachment. — The  strength  of  the  detachment  is  12 — 1  sergeant,  first 
class;  2  sergeants;  1  acting  cook;  5  privates,  first  class,  and  3  privates. 

During  the  year  there  were  four  trials  by  summary  court  of  membets  of  the  detach- 
ment. 
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ExpendUme  ttf  pubUc/unds, 

Pky  of  Hospital  Corpe $3,836.85 

Interest  on  depoeitB  of  Hospital  Corps 5.  47 

Travel  pay  of  Hospital  Goips  men  on  discharge 209. 48 

Glotlung  drawn 143.28 

Clothing  savines  paid  on  dischazge 364. 19 

Subsistence  of  Hospital  Corps 831. 64 

Total 6,390.91 

Refunded  to  United  States: 

Court-martial  fines 17.00 

Price  of  purchase  of  discharge 35.00 

Total 52.00 

Total  net  outlay  for  maintenance  of  prison  hospital  during  the  year. .    5, 338. 91 

The  cost  of  drues,  instruments,  furniture,  bedding,  etc.,  is  not  known,  no  invoice 
prices  being  fumiuied  by  the  medical  supplv  depots. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoine,  the  nealth  of  the  command  during  the  fiscal  year 
just  closed  has  been  excellent.  Tnis  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  close  watch  kept 
on  sanitary  conditions  at  the  prison. 

Chaplain^s  office. 

Chaplain  John  A.  Ferry,  Tenth  Infantry,  prison  chaplain.  Chaplain  Feny  reported 
at  this  prison  August  10,  1910,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  that  date  as  pn&on  chap- 
lain, relieving  Chaplain  Francis  B.  Doherty,  Seventeenth  Infantry.  In  addition  to 
his  duties  in  connection  with  religious  affairs,  the  chaplain  is  also  censor  of  the  convicts' 
mail,  in  chaige  of  prison  library,  and  in  charge  of  schools. 

ReUgiotu  afaira. — During  the  year  four  separate  services  were  held  each  Sunday, 
and  on  every  other  Sunday  nve  services  were  held,  viz,  3  Catholic  services,  1 Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Bible  class;  1  Episcopalian.  Chaplain  Henry  Swift,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  has 
looked  after  the  spiritual  interests  of  men  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rabbi 
liknaitz,  of  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  has  ministered  to  the  memben  of  the  Jewish  faith 
during  the  principal  feasts  of  his  church.  During  the  year  ministers  of  various  denom- 
inations have  conducted  services  for  the  convicts.  All  religious  services  were  well 
attended,  and  the  chaplain  states  that  he  has  ''reason  to  know  there  has  been  great 
spiritual  progress  among  the  military  convicts  during  the  past  year." 

SeJiooU. — ^Three  lughts  a  week  and  on  each  Sunday  school  was  conducted  for  the 
military  convicts.  Toe  average  number  under  instruction  during  the  year  was  550. 
llie  studies  embraced  elementary  subjects,  mathematics,  phonoeraphy,  and  mechan- 
ics.   Progress  and  attendance  were  marked  features  of  the  school  year. 

Library, — The  prison  library  consists  of  3,060  library  books,  proper;  702  magazines, 
bound;  380  reports  and  statistics;  1,533  school  books. 

Books  are  furnished  convicts  twice  weeklv  and  newspapers  and  magazines  daily. 
Since  last  yearly  report  381  additional  books  have  been  catalofi;ued,  and  old  magazines 
and  newspapers  in  Dulk  have  been  contributed  by  interesteof  persons  outside  of  the 
prison. 

Convicts*  mail. — During  the  year  the  chaplain  has  read  and  examined  some  32,600 
letters  and  supervised  and  inspected  42,244  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Mitetllantova, — Six  entertainments  were  given  for  the  convicts  during  the  year  by 
prison  talent  and  two  lectures  were  delivered  to  them  by  a  public  lecturer.  Appro- 
priate exercises  were  conducted  by  the  chaplain  on  Labor  Day  and  Memorial  Day. 

There  were  no  expenditures  of  public  funds  by  the  chaplain. 

POST  NONCOMMISSIONED  STAFF. 

The  detachment  consisted  of,  during  the  year,  one  post  quartermaster  seigeant  and 
one  post  commissary  seigeant. 

Expenditure  of  public  Junds. 

Pky $1,608.00 

Clothing  drawn 43.51 

Clothing  savings  paid  on  discharge 118.54 

Subsistence 15L00 

Total 1,92L05 
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UNITED  STATES  mUTART  PRISON  GUARD. 


OfficerB, — Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Slavenfi,  Deputy  Quartennaster  General,  United 
8tatee  Army,  commandant,  commanding  the  guard. 
Gapt.  James  E.  Fechet,  United  States  Gaval^,  commanding  second  prison  company. 
First  Lieut.  Paul  £.  Goodrich,  United  States  Infantry,  commanding  first  prison 


First  Lieut.  John  F.  Clapham,  United  States  Infantry,  on  duty  with  first  prison 


First  Lieut.  Goodwin  Compton,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  on  duty  with  second  prison 
company. 
Enlisted  men. — ^The  enlisted  strength  of  the  guard  on  June  30,  I9I1,  was  as  follows: 


Non- 
commis- 
sioned 
staiT. 

First 
company. 

Second 
company. 

Total. 

Battalion  sereeant  major 

1 

1 

First  iinr^eantR      --,.,.-,.,-, ^,rr-T , 

1 
1 
4 
6 
2 
2 
1 
65 

1 
1 
4 
6 
2 
2 
1 
65 

2 

Quartermaster  sergeants. 

2 

Sergeants      ■.-, T-- - 

8 

Corporals i,r--T ■,---, 

12 

Cooks       ..'. 

4 

Musicians 

4 

Artificers 

2 

Privates 

lao 

Total 

1 

82 

82 

165 

During  the  year  four  members  of  the  guard  deserted.  Three  of  these  were  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  are  now  serving  sentence  in  this  prison.  There  were  six  trials  by 
general  court-martial  of  members  of  the  guard,  and  137  by  summary  court.  There 
were  no  trials  by  garrison  court  of  members  of  the  euard.  One  of  the  trials  by  general 
court-martial  was  that  of  a  member  of  the  guard  who  shot  and  killed  an  escaping  con- 
vict. The  guard  was  chaiged  with  manslaughter  and  was  fully  and  honorably 
acquitted  by  the  court. 

Expenditure  oj  pvhlicJundB. 

Pay,  proper $44,658.83 

Pay,  extra-duty 8,085.80 

Clothing  drawn 5, 048.  98 

Clothing  savings  paid  on  discharge 5, 586.  35 

Travel  pay 1,403.84 

Interest  on  deposits 420.  80 

Subsistence 12, 220.  67 

Commutation  of  rations  for  sick  in  hospital 306.  00 

Total  expenditiu^ 77,731.27 

Refunded  to  United  States: 

Court-martial  forfeitures 862.  50 

Price  paid  for  discharge  by  purchase 800.00 

Total  refunded 1,662.50 

Total  net  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  prison  guard 76, 068.  77 

CONVICJT  LABOR. 

Maj.  Paul  A.  Wolf,  Fourth  Infantry,  executive  officer. 

For  a  working  day  of  9^  hours,  common  laborers  are  rated  at  from  $1  to  $1.75  per 
day;  tradesmen  at  from  $2  to  $3.50  x)er  day;  cooks  and  waiters  at  from  $40  to  $50  per 
month;  clerks  at  from  $50  to  $100  per  month. 
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Number 
of  days. 


Money 

value 

of  labor. 


Shopmen: 

Bakers 

Barbers 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler  and  dynamo  tenders 

Butchers 

Broom  maker 

Carpenters 

Electricians 

FUterjplant  laborers 

LamMUTmen 

Painters 

Printers  and  bookbinders. . 
Shoe  and  harness  makers. . . 
Steamfltters  and  plumbers. 

Taitors 

Tinners 

Telephone  men 

Wheelwrights 


Inside  fhe  priwn. 


Total. 


Office  men:  Clerks 

Other  inside  work: 

Caretakers  at  public  quarters.. 

Carpet  makers 

Clothing  storeroom 

Oonmii<)sary  laborers 

Cooks  and  waiters 

Hospital  attendants 

Orderlies  and  raesi^engers 

Prison  exchange 

Quartermaster  storeroom 

Toolroom 


Total 

Grand  total,  inside  labor. 


OvMde  Tabor. 

Work  performed  in  connection  with  the  prison: 

NewjHison 

Prison  stables  and  corral 

Prison  farm 

Prison  reservation 

Handling  sand  and  cement 

Roads  and  curbings 

Disposal  plant 

Transportation  detail 

Prison  stockade 

Bock  quarry 

Public  bulla  tngs 

Storehouse  A 

Handlins  fireight 

Burning  brick 


Total. 


Work  performed  in  connection  with  the  Army  service  schools  and  post  of  Fort 
Leavenworth: 

Forestry  work 

Staff  college, 
Beservation, 


Coxurtructing  quartermaster  of  the  post. 


,  PoUdng  Grant  Avenue 
Boads  and  curbings, 
Ballroad  system 


Total 

Grand  total  outside  labor . 


BECAPITDLATION. 


inside  labor... 
Outside  labor. 


Grand  total. 


2,520 
4.036 
3,068 
4,335 


4,032 
1,440 
1,005 
4,056 
2,016 
1,800 
4.320 
2,016 
4,896 
1,728 
1,060 


43,379 


6,485 

8,030 

864 

1,440 

720 

14,760 

4.320 

17,611 

1,440 

1,248 

720 


57,638 
101,017 


73,164 
9,360 
2,880 
5,004 
1,926 
3,456 
177 
1,152 

43,200 
6,864 
2,344 
1,728 
136 
1,080 


152,471 


3,456 

312 

960 

576 

1,152 

2,016 

20,384 


28,856 


181,327 


101.017 
181.327 


282,344 


15,64a  00 
8,072.50 
5,256.75 

10,837.00 
730.00 
864.00 

12,902.60 
2,880.00 
1,369.00 
7,008.50 
6,451.00 
8,960.00 
9,792.36 
5,040.76 

15,012.00 

5,184.00 

1,080.00 

821.00 


103,901.46 


10,800.00 

8,030.00 
1,080.00 
1,820.00 
1,080.00 

20,880.76 
8.920.00 

14.920.00 

2,160.00 

1,560.00 

900.00 


72,150.76 
176,052.21 


139,363.23 

13,523.50 

4,307.83 

6,241.15 

3,568.50 

8,590.40 

708.66 

1,593.05 

86,860.23 

11,702.50 

9,066.85 

2,156.10 

210.00 

2,700.00 


290,591.99 


5,865.45 

956.80 

1,466.75 

944.00 

2,077.00 

5,026.00 

36,619.86 


52,054.86 


343,546.84 


176,062.21 
343,546.84 


519,599.05 
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PRISON  POST  BXOHANGB. 

First  Lieut.  John  F.  Clapham,  United  States  Infantry,  has  been  post  exchange 
officer  during  the  entire  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  exchange  during  the 
year: 

ReceipU, 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1910 $4,122.47 

Sales,  lunch 698.41 

Sales,  store 27,407.78 

Recreation  room 140, 65 

Other  sources A 52.50 

Pinal  statements 1,932.71 

Certificates  of  deposit 3,500.00 

Checks  drawn  for  caah 466.22 

Total 38,320.74 

Expenditurca. 

Merchandise : 23, 970. 86 

Buildings  and  repairs 261. 48 

Operating 1,528.81 

Certificates  of  deposit • 3,500.00 

Checks  drawn  for  cash 466. 22 

Poet  library,  etc 46.10 

Returned  to  organizations  as  dividends 2, 145. 00 

Final  statements  cashed 1, 932.  71 

Balance  on  hand 4, 469. 56 

Total 38,320.74 

A88et8. 

Cash  on  hand 4,469.56 

Merchandise  on  hand 1, 847. 51 

Buildings  and  fixtures,  present  value 1, 558. 45 

Bills  receivable 1,497.01 

Total 9,372.53 

LiahiliUei. 

Due  on  merchandise 1, 176. 90 

Coupons  outstanding 26. 21 

Capital  stock 660.00 

Balance 7,509.42 

Total 9,372.53 

MILITARY  convicts'   MESS. 

Capt.  Frederick  W.  Van  Duyne,  quartermaster,  United  States  Army,  in  charge. 
Receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  convicts'  mess  fund  were  as  follows: 

Receipts, 

Balance  on  hand  July  1, 1910 $2,608.60 

Savings  in  commissary ; 27, 040. 44 

Dividends  from  prison  bakery 1 ,  680. 93 

Coffee  money  saved 3. 29 

Sales  of  bones,  garbage,  etc 301. 28 

Pro  rata  share  for  seeds 217. 13 

Part  payment  for  books  by  prison  exchange 15.00 

Total 31,866.67 
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Diabursements. 

PoidiBBe  of  bread,  groceries,  meats,  vegetables,  etc '. 123, 946. 08 

Chewing  gum  and  tobacco 2, 815. 38 

Garden  seeds  and  implements 583. 73 

Books  for  prison  library 142.87 

Ice 70.66 

Miscellaneous  tools,  instruments,  etc 159. 12 

Pay  of  prison  farmer 600. 00 

Pay  of  mess  steward 176.00 

Pay  of  assLstant  mess  steward 127. 76 

liiecellaneoua 23.00 

Total 28,644.49 

Balaace  on  hand  June  30,  1911 3,222.18 

Seeds  to  the  value  of  $512.83  have  been  j»  Ian  ted  in  the  prison  garden  during  the 
year,  and  v^tables  produced,  the  money  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $2,079. 

ReoapUuJation, — Showing  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  military  prison 
(expenditures  for  betterments  in  the  way  of  new  construction  and  installation  are  not 
tncfuded,  as  they  do  not  constitute  a  charge  against  the  maintenance  of  the  prison), 
and  the  value  to  the  United  States  of  the  convict  labor  performed  during  the  year. 

Quartermaster's  department: 

Regular  supplies $37, 499. 12 

Inadental  expenses 21, 625. 31 

Barracks  and  quarters 3, 743. 60 

Military  post  exchange 79.67 

Annv  transportation 7, 563. 66 

Roaos,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 684. 10 

Water  and  sewers 6,446.63 

Clothing  and  equipage 2, 467. 00 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals 277. 50 

Quarters  for  hospital  stewards 89. 06 

Bringing  home  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  etc 50. 00 

Clothing,  equipage,  and  cleaning  material  for  military  convicts 14, 812. 15 

Total  expenditures 95,357.80 

Receipts 1,461.91 

Net  expenditures 93,905.89 

Subsistence  department:  r=== 

Rations  furnished  to  the  value  of 81, 597. 07 

Rations  commuted  to  the  value  of 3, 273. 29 

Articles  issued  under  A.  R.  1237  to  the  value  of 4,556.29 

Subsistence  property  expended  and  condemned 195. 83 

Total  expenditures 89,622.49 

P&y  Department:  ====■ 

Pay  of  post  noncommissioned  staff 1,608.00 

Pay  of  Hospital  Corps 3,836.85 

Pay  of  United  States  military  prison  guard 44, 658. 83 

Clothing  savings  paid  at  discharge  to  enlisted  men 6,069.08 

Interests  on  deposits  of  enlisted  men 426.27 

Total  expenditures 56, 599. 03 

Refunded  to  United  States:  ===== 

Court-martial  forfeitures 879. 50 

Purchases  of  discharge 835.00 

Total 1,  714. 50 

Net  expenditures 54,884.53 

Actual  grand  total  net  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  prison:  ===== 

Quartermaster's  Department 93,905.89 

Subsistence  Department 89,622.49 

Bky  Department 54,884.53 

238,412.91 
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Money  value  of  convict  labor  performed. 

In  connection  with  military  prison |466,  644. 20 

In  connection  with  Army  service  schools  and  tiie  post  of  Fort  Leaven- 
worth        52,964.85 

Total 519,699.05 

Total  expenditures  for  actual  maintenance  of  prison 238,  412. 91 

Total  value  of  convict  labor  performed 519,  599. 05 

Actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  convicts  only: 

Subsistence 73, 168.81 

Heating 6,522.19 

Lighting 4,133.80 

Clothing  and  equipage 17,  279.15 

Medicalattendance 5,338.91 

Total 106,442.86 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  actual  maintenance  of  the  prison  being  $238,412.91 
and  the  average  number  of  convicts  confined  during  the  year  being  918,  the  cost  of 
keeping  each  convict  was  $259.70. 

Tne  total  value  of  the  labor  of  convicts  being  $519,599.05  and  the  average  number  of 
convicts  confined  diuring  the  year  being  918,  the  value  of  each  convict's  labor  was 
$566.01. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  value  of  each  convict's  labor  exceeded  the  cost  of  keeping 
by  $306.31. 

opebahon  of  shops  and  industries. 

During  the  year  the  carpenter  and  paint  shop,  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  and 
machine  shop,  tm  shop,  electrician  shop,  plumbing  and  steamfitiing  shop,  and  carp>et- 
weaving  shop  were  operated  at  their  full  capacity. 

Tailor  shop. — Besiaes  the  ordinary  work  of  altering  and  mending  clothing,  making 
caps,  gloves,  and  mittens  for  convicts*  use,  the  tailor  shop  has  during  the  year  made 
531  suits  of  civilian  outer  clothing  and  169  overcoats  for  issue  to  convicts  at  release. 
The  total  cost  of  making  this  discharge  clothing  was  $3,995.56,  or  about  $7.52  per 
man.  An  overcoat  was  furnished  to  each  convict  dischareed  during  the  winter 
months.  Two  additional  sewing  machines  were  installed  in  uie  shop  in  March,  1911, 
for  use  in  making  flannel  shirts  for  convicts;  1,249  shirts  having  been  manufactured 
since  that  date,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1.37^  each. 

Hamese  and  shoe  shop. — Besides  the  ordinary  work  of  altering  and  mending  shoes 
and  harness,  etc.,  under  instructions  from  the  Quartermaster  General  of  March  23, 
1911,  the  task  of  cutting  down  3,000  pairs  of  large-size,  old-pattern  shoes  was  recently 
begun  in  the  harness  and  shoe  shop.  These  shoes  are  lar^e  sizes  (10,  11,  and  12)  that 
tiie  depots  have  been  overstockea  with  and  unable  to  issue.  They  are  being  cut 
down  to  meet  the  need  for  smaller  sizes.  The  cost  of  altering  is  approximately  $0.17 
per  pair;  337  pairs  have  already  been  cut  down. 

Print  shop  and  bookbindery. — Besides  the  regular  work  of  printing  prison  ordere 
and  blanks  used  in  the  prison  administration,  1,500  copies  of  new  prison  r^ulations 
were  printed.  The  binding  included  1,329  books,  50  magazines,  4,568  pads,  pam- 
phlets, catalogues,  etc. 

Broom-making  plant. — 1,175  com  brooms  were  manufactured  in  the  broom-making 
plant  for  prison  use.  The  broom  com  was  raised  on  the  prison  farm,  and  the  handles, 
etc.,  were  taken  from  wom-out  brooms  and  were  used  in  making  the  new  brooms. 

In  the  other  shops  the  current  work  of  the  prison  was  attended  to  and  the  work  in 
connection  with  the  constmction  of  the  new  prison.  One  cross  lock  seamer  and  one 
cornice  brake  were  installed  in  the  tin  shop,  and  one  pipe  bending  machine  was 
installed  in  the  electrician  shop. 

Laundry. — Capt.  Frederick  W.  Van  Duyne,  quartermaster.  United  States  Army, 
in  charge. 

The  following  work  has  been  done  in  the  prison  laundry  during  the  year: 

Pieces  laundered  for — 

Officers 11,442 

Hospital 29,542 

Enlisted  men  and  civilian  employees 70,813 

Military  convicts 629,134 

Total 740,931 
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The  sum  of  1543.15  haa  been  collected  for  work  done  for  officers,  enlisted  men,  and 
civilian  employees,  and  the  money  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
urer. 

The  expenses  of  the  laundry  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Pay  of  laundryman $961.88 

Cost  of  supplies 2,865.45 


3,827.33 

Allowing  for  the  work  done  for  hospital  and  military  convicts  at  1  cent  per  piece 
(the  price  chaiged  by  the  Fort  Leavenworth  post  laundrv),  the  cost  of  laundering 
the  658,676  pieces  would  be  |6,586.76.  Adding  to  this  the  amount  received  from 
work  done  for  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilian  employees,  and  deducting  the  cost 
of  operating  expenses,  leaves  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States  as  shown  below: 

Work  done  for  convicts  and  hospital |6, 586. 76 

Work  done  for  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilian  employee 543. 15 

Total 7,129.91 

Less  operating  expenses 3,827.33 

Savings  to  the  United  States 3,302.58 

PriMonfarm. — ^During  the  year  78,510  pounds  of  alfalfa  were  cut  from  the  farm  and 
baled  for  future  use,  making  1,030  bales.  Broom  com  valued  at  |300  was  raised  on  the 
farm.  This  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  in  the  prison  broom-making  plant 
for  the  uBe  of  the  prison  to  the  value  of  $364.25.  The  vuue  of  the  products  ol  the 
garden  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere. 

AlteratioTU  in  prison  pojmlaiion  during  year  ending  June  30 y  1911. 
(Statistics  by  Capt.  Fred  L.  Muhsod  United  States  Infanto'.  adjutant.1 


Data 


In  prison. 


Gain. 


Lo&s. 


July  31. 1910. 
Aug.  31, 1910. 
Sept.  30. 1910. 
Oct.  31, 1910. 
Nov.  30, 1010. 
Dec.  31. 1010. 
Jan.  31, 1911.. 
Feb.  28. 1911. 
Mar.  31, 1911. 
Apr.  30, 1911. 
Ii:ay31, 1911. 
June  30  1911. 

Total.. 


899 
P07 
907 
922 
915 
921 
927 
9)0 
927 
940 
929 
913 


907 
907 
922 
915 
921 
927 
930 
927 
940 
9'29 


48 

sa 

47 
48 
48 
63 
51 
42 
32 
41 
42 
40 


1,037 


11,022 


655 


662 


504 


26 


644 


Note.— The  largest  number  ip  confinement  at  any  one  time  was  963. 

RKCAFITULATION. 

Ill  prison  Jane  30, 1910 898 

Received  since 502 

Total 1.460 

Low 

Released  by  expiration 604 

Released  by  pardon 26 

Released  by  order 1 

Escaped 8 

Tiaosferred 2 

Died 6 

Total Mr 

Kwnalning  In  prtoon  Jtme  80, 1911 913 

'%Mtma(k\j  ityfTfija  fn  ^nflnamant ,,..,, 918.08 
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OrffonixaHtms  to  wkUh  etrnvieU  belonged  previous  to  trial  and  conviction. 

Cavalry. 


Firet  Cavalry 4 

Second  Cavalry 6 

Third  Cavalry 13 

Fourth  Cavalry 17 

Fifth  Cavahy 6 

Sixth  Cavahy 14 

.Seventh  Cavalry 14 

Eigjith  Cavalry 14 

Ninth  CaviOry 11 


Tenth  Cavalry 9 

Eleventh  Cavalry 14 

Twelfth  Cavahy 11 

Thirteenth  Cavalry 7 

Fourteenth  Cavalry 6 

Fifteenth  Cavahy 15 


Total. 


161 


Infantry. 


First  Infantry 4 

Second  Infantry 6 

Third  Infantry 3 

FoiuiJi  Infantry 2 

Fifth  Infantry 10 

Sixth  Infantry 6 

Seventh  Infantry ^ 7 

Bighth  Infantry 4 

Ninth  Infantry 4 

Tenth  Infantry 17 

Eleventh  Infantry 18 

Twelfth  Infantry 5 

Thirteenth  Infantry 21 

Fourteenth  Infantry 4 

Fifteenth  Infantry 3 

Sixteenth  Infantry 8 


Seventeenth  Infantry 12 

Eighteenth  Infantry 4 

Nineteenth  Infantry 8 

Twentieth  Infantry 3 

Twenty-first  Infantry 8 

Twenty-second  Infantry 2 

Twenty-third  Infantry 5 

Twenty -fourth  Infantry 7 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry.'. 2 

Twenty-sixth  Infantry 13 

Twenty-seventh  Infantry 15 

Twenty-eighth  Infantry 10 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry 6 

Thirtieth  Infantry 2 


Total- 


219 


Total. 


288 


Other  organizations. 


Engineer  Corps 22 

Sig^  Corps 6 

United  States  Marine  Corps 1 

Hospital  Corps 40 

Mihtarv  prison  guard 3 

M.  A.  Detachment 3 

M.  S.  S.  Detachment 1 


General  Service  Infantry 20 

Unassigned  recruits 149 


Total. 


245 


Grand  total 913 


Convicts  sentenced  from  the  various  military  departments. 


CaUfomia 1 

Colorado 53 

Columbia ; . .  1 

Cuban  pacification 3 

Dakota 8 

East 270 

Gulf 67 


Lakes 273 

Missouri 213 

North  Luzon 1 

Texas 21 

War  Department 2 


Total. 


Articles  of  war  violated  for  which  tried  and  number  found  guilty  under  them. 


17 1 

17,21.47,62 1 

17,21,62 1 

17,32,33 1 

17,82,33,62 1 


17,32,47.62.... 

17,33,60.62 

17,40,47 

17,  40,  47,  60,  62. 
17,40,47,62 


913 
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17,40,62 1 

17,47 13 

17,47,50,51,62 1 

17,47,60 1 

17,47,60,62 2 

17,47,62 22 

17,60.62 1 

17,62 2 

20,21 1 

20,21,32,62 1 

20,21,38 1 

20,21,62 1 

21 3 

21,  32,  62 3 

21,  33,  62 2 

21,47 1 

21,47,  62 4 

21,  62 10 


32, 
33, 
33, 

38, 
39, 
40, 
40, 

47. 
47, 
47, 
47, 
58, 


47,  62 5 

62 11 

47,51,62 1 

62 1 

62 1 

62 1 

47,60,62 2 

47,62 3 

422 

7 

7 

232 


62. 


60 

60,  62. 

62 

62 

62.'.\V. 


Total. 


1 

4 

9 

124 

913 


Tke  Urma  of  uniences  and  numoer  of  convicts  undergoing  confinement  under  each  term.^ 


lyear 74 

1  year,  1  month 1 

1  year,  4  montha 1 

1  year,  6  months 35 

1  year,  7  months 1 

1  year,  10  months 2 

1  year,  11  months 1 

2  yean 210 

2  years,  1  month 5 

2  yean,  1  month,  7  days 1 

2  yean,  2  months 1 

2  yean,  3  months 6 

2  yean,  4  months 4 

2  yean,  5  months 1 

2  yean,  6  months 162 

2  yean,  7  months 4 

2  years,  7  months,  10  days 1 

2  yean,  9  months 9 

2  yean,  10  months 2 

2  yean,  10  months,  5  days 1 

2  yean,  11  months 1 

3  yean 228 

3  yean,  14  days 1 

3  yean,  1  month 9 

3  yean,  3  months 3 

3  yean,  4  months 3 

3  yean,  6  months 10 

3  yean,  6  months,  7  days 1 

3  yeaiB,  7  months 3 

3  yean,  9  months 2 

4  yean 34 

4  years,  18  days 1 

4  yean,  1  month 1 

4  years,  3  months 5 


4  yean,  4  months 1 

4  yean,  6  months 9 

4  yean,  6  months,  5  days 1 

4  yean,  7  months 2 

4  yean,  10  months 1 

5  yean 26 

5  yean,  1  month 3 

5  yeare,  2  months 1 

5  yeare,  2  months,  15  days 1 

5  yeare,  3  months 1 

5  yeare,  5  months 1 

5  yeare,  6  months 1 

5  yeare,  10  months 1 

6  yeare 9 

6  yeare,  14  days 1 

6  yeare,  1  monh 1 

6  yeare,  1  month,  7  days 1 

6  yeare,  2  months 1 

6  yeare,  6  months 2 

7  yeare 6 

7  yeare,  5  months 1 

7  yeare,  6  months 1 

8  yeare 1 

9  yeare 2 

9  yeare,  3  months 1 

10  yeare 7 

13  yeare,  11  months 1 

15  yeare 1 

16  yeare,  3  months 1 

17  yeare 1 

21  yeare 1 

21  yeare,  6  months 1 


Total. 


913 


Occupations  represented. 


Baken 13 

Btiben 28 

Bartendere 1 

Billpoaten 3 

Blacksmiths 18 

Blacksmith's  helpere 3 

Boilermaken 9 


Bookkeepere 4 

Box  makere 1 

Brass  workere 1 

Bricklayere 5 

Brickmakere 1 

Brush  makers 1 

Butchere 6 


AyeracB  aBntenoe  wa»2  yean,  10  months^  and  6  days. 
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Cabinetmakers... 

Gar  builders 

Carpenters 

Cement  workers. 

Cigar  makers 

Clerks 

Cooks 

Coopers , 

Dairymen 

Designers 

Drai^tfimcn  — 

Druggists 

Electricians 

Engineers 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Florists 

Harness  makers. 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Hostlers 

Ironworkers 

Jewelers 

laborers 

Lathers 

Laundrymen  — 

Linemen 

Machinists 

Masons 

Metal  polish cr8.. 

Millers 

Millwrights 

Miners 

Motormen 

Moulders 

Musicians 

Nurses 

Oilers 

Packers 


2     Paintera 62 

1  Paper  workers 1 

19     Patternmakers I 

2  Pearlworkers 2 

3  Pipe  fitters 2 

44     Plasterers 1 

41  Plumbers 17 

1     Potters 1 

3     Powdermakers 1 

1  Pressmen 3 

2  Printers 18 

2  Puddlers 1 

19     Raihroadmen 12 

9     Ranchers 2 

39     Roofers 3 

Saddlers 1 

Salesmen 6 

School  teachers 1 

Seamen 4 

Sheet-metal  workers 2 

Shingle  inspectors 1 

Shirt  makers 1 

Shoemakers 14 

Soldiers 1 

Steamfitters 9 

Tailors 17 

Teamsters 85 

42  Telegraph  operators 1 

5     Tinners 5 

3  Tool-dressers 3 

1  Truckmakers 1 

2  '  Upholsterers 1 

15     Veneer-sorters 1 

1  '  Waiters 13 

10  ,  Weavers 3 

12     Wireworkers 2 

Woodturners 2 


3 
3 
4 
4 
3 
9 
1 
125 
1 
5 
6 


.3 
2 
1 


Total. 


913 


Nativity  of  convicts, — Native  bom,  864;  foreign  bom,  49;  total,  913. 

Ages  o/conti'cte.— Under  21  years,  77;  21  to  25  years,  414;  25  to  30  years,  315;  30  to 
35 years,  89;  35  to  40  years,  15;  over  40  >rears,  3;  total,  913. 

Bejni'^sions  of  i'entences.—'[94  applications  for  clemency  were  received  at  the  prison 
during  the  year  and  forwarded  to  The  Adjutant  General.  The  unexecuted  portions 
of  the  sentences  of  26  convicts  were  remitted,  giving  them  immediate  release.  In  42 
cases  parts  Of  the  sentences  were  remitted,  still  leaving  some  time  to  serve. 

Discipline. — Disciplinary  punishment  for  violations  of  prison  regulations  was 
inflicted  during  the  year  in  lz,467  cases. 

The  most  common  offense  for  which  convicts  were  disciplined  was  ''talking  and 
disturbance  in  ranks."  The  most  common  disciplimary  punishments  were  "loss  of 
meal;  deprivation  of  tobacco  privilege,  and  forfeiture  of  good-conduct  time." 

Among  the  convicts  there  were  9  trials  by  general  court  martial,  9  by  garrison  court, 
and  88  by  sunmiary  court.  Two  of  the  general  court-martial  trials  were  for  offenses 
committed  before  coming  to  the  prison. 

ConvicW  money  deponU. — On  Febmary  27,  1911,  these  deposits  were  inspected  by 
Maj.  Loyd  S.  McCormick,  inspector  general,  showing — 

Balance  to  credit  of  convicts. $2, 649. 61 

Received  since  that  date 1, 295.  69 


Total 3.945.30 

disbursed  since  that  date 1, 843. 00 


Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1911 2,102.30 
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CARS  AKD  PRESBRVATIOK  OP  THE  VORSST  OP  THE   MILITARY   RESERVATION  OP  FORT 

LEAVENWORTH,  KAN8. 

The  work  of  clearing  out  the  undergrowth  in  the  forest  land,  cutting  out  weeds, 
removing  defective  ana  dead  timber  was  continued  throughout  the  year.  The  strip 
of  forest  land  adjacent  to  the  post  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  extending;  from  the 
prison  stockade  to  the  Atchison  Pike,  has  been  cleared  of  undergrowth  ana  kept  in  a 
neat  parklike  condition.  Also,  the  strip  of  timbered  land  extending  from  the  stock- 
ade along  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River,  has  been  cleared 
of  undergrowth,  weeds,  etc.,  to  the  Kock  Island  junction. 

During  the  year  the  following  timber  and  wood  were  cut  and  gathered  from  the 
forest  land: 

Wood  for  fuel  purpjoses,-  cords. 2, 149 

Poles  for  construction  purposes. 1, 183 

Poles,  miscellaneous. •     72 

Posts  for  construction  purposes 1, 082 

Posts,  miscellaneous 51 

Timbers  for  construction  purposes 5 

Lumber,  feet,  board  measure 200, 000 

During  the  year  280  trees  were  transplanted  as  shade  trees.  Three  pecks  of  acorns 
(black  oak)  were  planted.  These  were  sprouting  nicely  but  the  extraordinarily  dry 
season  has  prevented  further  growth.  Owing  to  dry  weather  and  many  fires  there 
will  be  little  or  no  seed  of  any  kind  this  year. 

There  were  2,123  brush  piles  burned  during  the  year.  There  were  five  forest  fires, 
with  an  approximate  damage  of  $250. 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH  TERMINAL  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

Under  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  April  3,  1911,  the  Quartermaster 
General  directed  on  April  6,  1911,  the  transfer  from  the  constructing  quartermaster  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  to  the  constructing  quartermaster  of  the  prison  the  completion  of 
the  terminal  railway  system  together  with  all  plans,  material  and  equipment,  civilian 
employees,  etc.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  prison  had  suppliecf  all  of  the  com- 
mon labor  for  the  construction  of  the  terminal  system.  The  work  was,  however, 
actively  taken  over  immediately  upon  the  orders  for  transfer,  and  the  force  of  civilian 
employees,  teams,  etc.,  greatlv  reduced.  The  expenditures  attendant  on  the  work 
now  are  as  small  as  possible.  The  work  has  been  carried  on  as  rapidly  and  economi- 
cally as  conditions  would  permit,  using  convict  labor  to  the  fullest  extent. 

When  completed  the  terminal  system  will  consist  of,  approximately,  6  miles  of 
track,  including  15  spurs  and  one  crossover.  All  track  will  be  laid  by  September  1, 
1911.  It  will,  nowever,  take  nearly  a  year  to  complete  the  rock  ballast.  The  entire 
system,  with  the  exception  of  one  spur,  is  now  open  for  general  traffic. 
'  Track  scales,  scale  house,  engine  shed,  and  tool  nouse  are  under  construction,  and  will 
be  completed  in  about  30  days.  The  telephone  connections  for  the  system  will  be 
located  in  the  scale  house  and  the  yardma^^ter  will  have  his  office  in  that  building.  A 
45-ton  engine,  double  ender,  saddle  tank,  two  flat  cars,  and  two  dump  cars  are  pro- 
vided for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  system  and  for  handling  freight. 

ROADS. 

Five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  one-half  cubic  yards  of  stone 
were  furnished  by  the  prison  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  the  post 
roads.  Labor  was  furnished  for  grading,  spreading  rook,  and  mixing  concrete  for 
curbs  and  gutters.  A  detail  has  been  kept  constantly  on  Grant  Avenue  for  the  care, 
preservation,  and  maintenance  of  that  important  avenue. 

Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  cubic  yards  of  stone  were  furnished 
by  the  prison  for  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  prison  roads. 

A  large  amount  of  grading  was  done  on  the  road  approaches  to  the  post  quarter- 
master terminal  yard  and  the  prison  terminal  yard.  Grading  was  also  done  on  some 
of  the  reservation  roads. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF  NEW   PRISON. 

The  construction  of  the  new  prison  under  acts  of  Congress  approved  May  27,  1908, 
and  March  4,  1909,  was  pushed  vigorously  throughout  the  year.  The  following 
industries  in  connection  with  the  construction  were  carried  on: 

Rrd:  crushera  and  ^wrrits. — During  the  year  two  rock  crushers  were  operated  con- 
tinuously, stone  being  supplied  from  two  rock  quarries.    Under  authority  of  the 
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War  Department,  rock  was  supplied  to  the  authorities  of  the  post  of  Fort  Leavenworth 

for  road  making  and  other  purposes.    The  total  output  of  rock  quarries  and  crushers 

was  as  follows: 

CabSc  jurda. 

New  prison 7,471J 

Prison  quartermaster 2, 491 

Fort  Leavenworth 5,  763 

Total 15,725J 

Brick  pUmL — ^The  brick  plant  was  operated  continuously  during  the  year.  The 
output  and  its  consumption  are  as  follows: 

Curbing  blocks: 

Made  during  the  year 13,580 

Consumed 9,533 

On  hand  June  30,  1911 4,047 

Bricks: 

On  hand  June  30,  1910 1,350,000 

Made  during  year 3,169,618 

Total 4,519,618 

Used  in  construction 2,692,382 

On  hand  June  30,  1911 , 1,827,236 

Concrete  block  machines. — The  output  and  its  consumption  are  as  follows: 

Blocks  remaining  on  hand  June  30,  1910 19, 151 

Blocks  made  during  year 36, 325 

Blocks  used  during  year 38, 568 

On  hand  June  30,  1911 6,937 

The  blocks  made  were  of  the  different  sizes  required  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
prison. 

Sawmill. — 142,268  feet  board  measure  of  lumber  were  cut  in  the  sawmill  for  uae 
in  construction  purposes. 

The  wood  sawed  amounted  to  2,141  cords. 

Lime  kiln. — During  the  year  21,730  bushels  of  lime  were  burned,  drawn,  and  slaked, 
the  stone  for  which  was  obtained  on  the  reservation. 

Statement  of  funds  received,  dishwrsedy  and  remaining  on  hand,  of  the  appropriation 
*^  Military  Prison,  Fori  Leavenworth,  Kansas,^ ^  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1908,  to 
June  SO,  1911. 

Amount  received $302, 374. 38 

Amount  disbursed  and  remaining  on  hand: 

July  1,  1908,  to  May  31,  1911,  material  and  supplies 226, 636. 16 

July  1, 1908,  to  May  31,  1911,  services 36, 621.  70 

June  1,  1911,  to  June  30,  1911,  material  and  supplies 3, 532. 05 

Junel,  1911,  to  June  30,  1911,  services , 971.70 

Remaining  on  hand  June  30,  1911 34,612.77 

302,  374.  38 

Outstanding  accounts  and  liabilities: 

Contract  dated  Jan.  30,  1911,  for  Portland  cement 1,227.19 

Contract  dated  Apr.  3,  1911,  for  Missouri  River  sand 2, 920. 67 

Contracts  dated  Apr.  17,  and  25,  1911,  for  steam  heating  material  for 

wings  3,  4,  and  5 21, 557. 61 

Contracts  dated  Apr.  26,  1§11,  for  plumbing  fixtures  for  wings  3,  4, 

and  5 22, 476. 72 

Proposal  dated  June  27, 1911,  for  steel  for  gratings  for  wings  3  and  4 . .        2, 600. 00 

Total  outstanding  accoimts  and  liabilities 50, 782. 19 
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Summary, 

Expended  for  material  and  supplies $230, 168. 21 

Expended  for  services 37, 593. 40 

Oatstanding  accounts  and  liabilities 50, 782. 19 

Total  expenditures,  outstanding  accounts,  etc 318, 543. 80 

Amount  appropriated 583, 000. 00 

Expenditures,  liabilities,  and  outstanding  accounts 318, 543. 80 

Amount  available ^...' 264,456.20 

Appropriation  Jot  power  plant. 

Amount  received 60,000.00 

Amount  disbursed  and  contracted  for: 

Printing  and  advertising 492. 90 

Material  and  supplies  paid  for 55, 757. 00 

Material  and  supplies  contracted  for 3,750. 10 

60,000.00 

OmCB   CONSTBUCTINQ  QUABTERMASTER, 

UNrrBD  States  MnjTARY  Prison, 

Fori  Leavenworth^  Kans.,  June  SO,  1911. 

Conetruetion  of  new  prison,  indoeing  wall,  and  power  plant. 


Boildingi. 


Total 

number 

cubic  yards 

maaonry 

required. 


Total 

number 

cubic  yards 

masonry 

in  place. 


Total 

number 

cubic  yards 

masonry 

required 

tobe 

completed. 


Peroem 
comph 


Approxi- 
mate time 
required  to 
complete 
(working 
days). 


Prison  wan 

Power  plant 

Smokestack  and  breeching.. 

Tunnel 

Area  way 

Wing  No.  3 

Wing  No.  4. 

Wing  No.  5 

Wing  No.  6 

Wing  No.  7 

Rotunda 

Entrance 

Masonry,  boiler  setting 

Engine  foundations 


19,300 

5,000 

1,016 

272 

50 

7,820 

8,900 

15,600 

8,400 

7,040 

8,448 

1,900 

245 

617 


18,181 

5,000 

1,015 

272 

50 


1,119 


3,633 
10,159 


245 

617 


7,820 
5,262 
5,541 
8,400 
7,040 
8.448 
1,900 


94.2 
100 
100 
100 
100 


40.76 
65.12 


100 
100 


?l 


240 

210 
210 
480 
480 
480 
480 


Total. 


84.607 


39,  m 


45,530 


T 


1  Completed. 

The  structural  steel  is  put  in  place  before  the  masonry  work  is  completed. 

The  mechanical  equipment  will  be  completed  approximately  at  the  same  time  as  the  construction. 

Grading:  Cubic  yards. 

Total  lUl  required 132,081 

Amount  filled  to  date 92,081 

Bemaining  to  be  filled 40^ 

Percentage  completed 70.0 

The  grading  will  be  completed  as  last  as  the  construction  work  will  perm't 

Officers. 

The  officers  on  duty  at  the  prison  June  30,  1911,  and  their  duties  are: 

Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Slavens,  Deputy  Quartermaster  General,  commandant,  com- 
manding United  States  military  prison  guard,  and  in  chaige  of  construction  of  new 
prison. 

Mai.  William  N.  Bisnham,  Medical  Corps,  surgeon. 

Maj.  Fftul  A.  Wolf,  Fourth  Infantry,  executive  officer. 

Gapt.  Fred  L.  Munson,  United  States  Infantry,  adjutant  and  police  officer. 
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Chaplain  John  A.  Ferry,  Tenth  In&mtry,  chaplain,  librarian,  censor  of  convicts' 
mail,  and  in  chaige  of  schools. 

Gapt.  Frederick  W.  Van  Duyne,  quartermaster,  United  States  Army,  auartermas- 
ter,  commissary,  treasurer,  in  charge  of  convicts'  mess  and  mess  fund  ana  of  prison 
laundry. 

Gapt.  James  E.  Fechet,  United  States  Cavalry,  simimary  court  officer  and  command- 
ing second  prison  company. 

First  Lieut.  Paul  M.  Goodrich,  United  States  Infantry,  in  charge  of  guards'  mess 
and  commanding  first  prison  company. 

First  Lieut.  John  F.  Clapham,  Umted  States  Infantry,  with  first  prison  company, 
exchange  officer,  and  in  charge  of  guards'  laundry  and  barber  shop. 

First  Lieut.  Goodwin  Compton,  Thirteenth  Infantry,  with  second  prison  company, 
ordnance  officer  and  signal  officer,  and  in  charge  of  issues  to  convicts  and  of  purchases 
from  their  deposits. 

First  Lieut.  John  M.  Hewitt,  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  assistant  to  prison  surgeon  and 
recruiting  officer. 

The  entire  prison  was  inspected  February  26  to  March  2, 1911,  by  Maj .  Loyd  S.  McCor- 
mick,  inspector  general.  On  September  15,  1910,  and  May  24,  1911,  the  accounts  of 
disbursing  officers  on  dutjr  at  the  prison  were  inspected  bvLieut.  Col.  Omar  Bandy. 

The  discipline  in  the  prison  guard  has  been  excellent.  The  work  performed  by  the 
guard  and  by  the  civilian  clerbs  and  employees  has  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  officers  on  duty  at  the  prison  have  performed  their  work  intelligently,  satisfac- 
torily, and  harmoniously. 

The  assistance  given  by  and  the  cooperation  of  guards,  civilian  clerks,  and  employ- 
ees and  officers  on  duty  at  the  prison  nave  largely  made  it  possible  to  accomplisn  the 
great  amount  of  work  which  has  been  completed  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  H.  Slavens, 
LietU.  Col.,  Dejmty  Quartermaster  General^  U.  S,  A.^ 

Comrrumdant. 


Annual  report  of  the  commandant.  Pacific  branchy  United  States  military  prison,  Alcatraz, 

CaL,  1911. 

Alcatraz,  Cal.,  July  .?/,  1911. 
The  Adjxttant  Genebal  of  the  Armt, 

Washingt(m,  D.  C, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Pacific 
branch,  United  States  mOitary  prison,  Alcatraz  Island,  Cal.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1911. 

quartermaster's  department. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  made  in  the  regular  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  department  during  the  year: 

Regular  supplies. 

Purchased: 

2,800,000  pounds  domestic  coal $10, 052. 00 

57,232  pounds  hay,  feeding 363. 42 

12,800  pounds  hay,  bedding 69. 12 

16,800  pounds  oats 300.  72 

16,800  pounds  barley 221.76 

3,200  pounds  bran 42.56 

19,000  gallons  mineral  oil 3. 360.  00 

Supplies  annual  repairs  to  buildimrs 50.  00 

Services  nonperaonal: 

Advertij»ing,  newspapers 55.  00 

Repairing  typewriting  machines 17  00 

Newspapers  and  periodicals 24.  90 

Services  personal :  Civilian  employees 1, 200.  00 

Supplies  received  on  requisition: 

Class  A 2.318-31 

Class  D 13.56 

Total  regular  supplies ,, 18,088.35 
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Incidental  expenses. 

Piirdiased:  20,000  pounds  coal,  smithing $140.00 

Services: 

Civilian  employees 1,760.00 

Enlisted  men  on  extra  duty 7,500.00 

Donations  to  military  convicts 2,625.00 

Supplies  received  on  requisition:  Glass  A 821. 89 

Total  incidental  expenses 12, 846. 89 

Barracks  and  quarters. 

Purchased:  Material  for  annual  repairs  to  buildings 1,570.00 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals. 

Purchased:  Material  for  repairs  to 385. 44 

Quarters/or  hospital  stewards. 

Purchased:  Forrepairsto 51.50 

Army  transportation. 

Services: 

Civilian  employees 600.00 

Enlisted  men  on  extra  duty 1,320.75 

Purchased:  4,800  gallons  motor  gasoline 720.00 

Transportation: 

Of  military  convicts 10,681.13 

Enlisted  men  (guards,  etc.) 2,689.00 

Sleeping  car 530.  50 

Supplies  received  on  requisition:  Class  A 1, 898.  26 

Total  Army  transportation 18,439.64 

Clothing  and  equipage. 

Purchased:  525  suits  civilian  outer  clothing  for  military  convicts 5, 250. 00 

Received  on  requisition :  Class  A 351. 68 

Total  clothing  and  equipage 5,601.68 

Water  and  sewers. 

Services: 

Civilian  employees 1, 200. 00 

Enlisted  men  on  extra  duty 127.  75 

Purchased: 

100  gallons  gasoline  86® 37.50 

500,000  pounds  coal,  bituminous 1, 675. 00 

Supplies,  annual  repairs 17.00 

Received  on  requisition:  Class  A 944.  36 

Total  water  and  sewen 4,001.61 

Roads f  walks f  wharves,  and  drainage. 

Services:  Enlisted  men  en  extra  duty 127.75 

Purchased:  Class  D  (cement) 159.00 

Tetal  roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 286.75 
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Clothing  and  equipage  were  issued  for  use  of  military,  convicts  durii^  the  year,  as 
follows: 


Articles. 


Unit  price. 


Amount. 


1,835  blouses 

690  belts,  waist 

84  boots,  rubber 

870  drawers,  cotton-flannel 

610  drawers,  woolen 

645  drawers,  jean 

961  bats 

946  mittens,  canvas 

272  overcoats 

1,064  shirts,  woolen  under 

2,061  shirts,  dark-blue  flannel. 

1,237  shoes,  barrack 

4,555  shoes,  calfskin 

370  suspenders 

3,666  trousers,  dark-blue 

6,200  stockings,  cotton 


12.93 
.21 

3.18 
.36 
.61 
.26 
.83 
.19 

a60 
.52 

1.53 
.85 

1.05 
.20 

2.65 
.08 


S6.376.65 

14.40 

277  12 

313.20 

311. 10 

1&90 

814.23 

170.66 

2.336u4S 

5G3.6B 

3.183.93 

1,06L45 

4.782.75 

74.00 

0,68&75 

41&00 


Total. 


29,307.18 


Eqi 


:uipage: 

866  com  brooms • 

382  brashes,  scrubbing 

Total  ctothing  and  equipage  ior  oonvlots. 


133.46 
30.68 


29, 66a  32 


This  clothing  is  issued  to  military  convicts  with  **no  chaige."  The  prices  given 
are  taken  from  invoice.  All  articles  of  blue  uniform  brought  here  by  convicts  and 
deserters'  clothing  forwarded  to  the  prison  by  quartermasters  of  posts  in  the  vicinity 
were  forwarded  to  designated  depots.  After  dyeing  they  were  returned  here  for  issue. 
It  is  believed  that  40  per  cent  only  should  be  chaii:ed  against  the  maintenance  of  the 
prison,  or  $11,758.87. 

Prison  laundry. — A  steam  laundry  was  operated  by  the  quartermaster's  department 
during  the  year  and  did  work  for  officers,  enlisted  men,  civilian  employees,  and  mili- 
tary convicts.  One  civilian  and  seventeen  convicts  were  employed.  Operating 
expenses  were  as  follows: 

Pay  of  foreman $1 ,  200.  00 

Supplies 1,204.79 

Total 2,404.79 

Pieces  laundered  for — 

Officers  and  civiUan  employees 44,767 

Enlisted  men 99,782 

MiUtary  convicts 138, 580 

Hospital 23,455 

Total 306,584 

At  a  cost  of  2  cents  per  piece  for  the  laundry  of  military  con\ict8,  which 

the  Government  would  otherwise  have  to  pay,  this  would  amount  to. .  2, 771.  60 

Value  of  work  done  during  year  for  hospital 180.  00 

Beceipts  from  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilians 1, 668.  32 

Total 4,619.92 

Deduct  operating  expenses 2, 404.  79 

Balance  in  favor  of  United  States 1 . . .        2, 215. 13 

Recapitulation, 

Re^lar  suppUes 18, 088.  35 

Incidental  expenses 12, 846.  89 

Barracks  and  quarters 1,570.00 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals 385.  44 

Hospital  steward's  quarters 51.  50 

Army  transportation 18, 439.  64 

Clothing  and  equipage 5,60L68 
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Water  and  aewera $4,001.61 

Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 286.  76 

Clothing  and  equipage  issued  to  military  convicts 11,922.01 

Total 73,193.87 

Statement  of  public  animals  and  means  of  transportation  belonging  to  the  quarter- 
master's department,  on  hand  at  the  prison:  Wagons,  5;  wagonettes,  2;  carts,  7; 
public  animals,  11. 

SUBSISTENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Commutation  paid  to  enlisted  men  traveling  under  orders,  returning 

from  furlough,  and  extra-duty  pay $469.  00 

Commutation  and  liquid-coffee  money  paid  to  returning  guard  over  mili- 
tary convicts i 77. 07 

Cost  of  subsistence  furnished  militarv  convicts. 40, 034. 90 

Cost  of  subsistence  furnished  enlisted  men 12, 623. 22 

Amount  paid  under  A.  R.  1234  (enlisted  men) 288. 40 

Amoimt  paid  imder  A.  R.  1234  (military  convicts) 1, 281.  27 

Subsistence  stores — ice,  toilet  paper,  salt,  etc.,  issued  under  A.  R.  1237. .  1, 395.  90  - 

Cost  of  issues  imdef  A.  R.  1238 1, 371.  52 

Value  of  ordinary  wastage 10.  75 

Value  of  wastage  of  ice 94. 56 

Subsistence  property 59.  61 

Stationery 35.63 

Total 57,731.82 

Value  of  stores  taken  up $20.  30 

Surplus  cash  taken  up 50.  50  70.  80 

Total  outlay  of  subsistence  department  for  maintenance  of  military 

prison 57, 661. 02 

Average  cost  of  one  ration cents. .  21.  82 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Enlisted  men. 

Diseases , 46 

Injuries 9 

Venereal 18 

Total 72 

Transferred  to  other  hospitals 6 

Transferred  to  recruit  depot  Fort  McDowell,  Cal . ,  for  discharge  per  S.  C.  D 2 

Died:  Drowning , 3 

Operations  performed:  Minor 3 

Days  lost  on  account  of  sickness 949 

Average  daily  number  on  sick  report 2.  6 

Percentage  of  men  on  sick  report 1.  51 

Percentage  of  deaths 1.  75 

Military  convicts. 

Diseases 255 

Injuries 45 

Venereal 25 

Total 325 

Released: 

Fracture  subastragaloid,  right  foot 1 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 1 

Adenitis,  tuberculosis 1 

Pleurisy,  tuberculosis 1 

Dementia 2 

Syphilis,  tertiary 1 

Total 7 
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Transferred  to  other  hoeoitalB  (includins  3  who  were  later  transferred  to  (jov- 

ernment  Hospital  for  tne  Insane,  Washington,  D.  G.) 5 

Died:  Lepto-meningitis,  acute  cerebro-spinal,  following  chronic  mastoiditis, 

left I 

Operations  performed: 

Major 1 

Minor 17 

Number  of  days  lost  on  account  of  sickness 4, 324 

Average  daily  number  on  sick  report 11.  84 

Percentage  on  sick  report 2.  32 

Percentage  of  deaths 19 

Hospital  Corps  detachment. — The  strength  of  the  detachment  is  10:  Sergeants,  first 
class,  1;  sergeants,  2;  acting  cook,  1 ;  privat^.s.  first  class,  3;  privates,  3. 
During  the  year  there  was  one  trial  by  suuimary  court-martial. 

Expendittwe  oj  public  funds. 

Pay  of  Hospital  Corps $3,022.68 

Clothing  allowance 324.  49 

Drugs,  appliances,  furniture,  etc .^ 863. 19 

POST  NONCOMMISSIONED   STAFF. 

Two  post  commissary  sei^eants  and  two  post  quartermaster  sei^eants  were  on  duty 
at  prison  at  different  times  during  the  year. 

Pay  of  detachment $1, 632.  00 

Clothing  allowance 54. 16 


Total. 


1,68a  16 


DETACHMENT  SIGNAL  CORPS. 


Three  corporals,  one  private,  first  class,  and  one  private,  Company  M,  Signal  Corps, 
were  on  duty  at  prison  at  different  times  during  the  year. 


Pay  of  detachment. 
Clothing  allowance. 


$276.00 
27.08 


Total. 


UNPTED   STATES   MILPTARY  PRISON   GUARD. 

Enlisted  strength  of  guard  on  June  30,  1911,  as  follows: 


303.06 


Rank. 

Noncom- 
missioned 
staff. 

Third 
company. 

Fourth 
oompany. 

Total. 

Battalion  sergeant  meOor 

1 

1 

First  sergeants T 

2 
2 

1 
60 

1 
1 
4 
6 
2 
2 
1 
60 

2 

QuartertHMter  sergeants x .  x 

2 

Sergeants 

8 

Corporals 

12 

Cooks          

4 

Musicians 

4 

Artificers 

2 

Privates 

120 

Total 

1 

77 

77 

155 

During  the  year  there  were  2  convictions  by  general  court-martial  and  35  convictions 
by  summary  court-martial  in  the  third  prison  company,  and  22  convictions  by  sum- 
mary court-martial  in  the  fourth  prison  company. 

Pay  of  the  guard. 

Battalion  sergeant  major $672. 00 

Third  prison  company 18, 347. 19 

Fourth  prison  company 18, 223. 75 

Clothing  allowance 9,179.18 

Total 46,422.12 

The  sum  of  $1,170  was  refunded  by  members  of  the  guard  for  price  of  discharge  by 
purchase. 
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POST  BZGHANGB. 

Statement  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  post  exchange  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1911: 

Receipts. 

Balance  June  30,  1910 1108.76 

Lunchroom 940.00 

Stores 2,782.11 

Other  sources 9,376.42 

Total • •. 13,207.28 

Expenditures. 

Merchandise 9,599.82 

Fixtures,  etc 207.43 

Operating  expenses 1,222.75 

Dividen<& 1,680.00 

Balance  on  hand 497.28 

Total 13,207.28 

Assets. 

Cash  on  hand 497.28 

Merchandise  on  hand 910.77 

Fixtiires,  etc 487.68 

Bills  receivable 853.70 

Total 2,749.43 

Liabilities. 

Amount  due  on  merchandise 43. 50 

Bills  payable 22.10 

Metal  checks  outstandiog 34. 96 

Present  worth 2,648.88 

Total 2,749.43 

MILITARY  CONVICTS. 

In  confinement  June  30, 1910 463 

Received  from  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30^  1911,  classified  by  departments 
from  which  received: 

California 132 

Colorado , 11 

Columbia 99 

Dakota 33 

Gulf 12 

Lakes 27 

Luzon 113 

Mindanao 35 

Missouri 45 

Texas 41 

Yisayas 27 

576 

Total 1,038 

Military  convicts  received  from  the  departments  in  the  Philippine  Islands  were 
transferred  to  this  prison  for  completion  of  their  terms  of  confinement. 

Loss: 

Expiration  of  confinement 459 

Pardoned 66 

Died 1 

Transferred 8 

Escaped 1 

Total 535 

Remaining  in  confinement  June  30,  1911 503 

Remaining  in  confinement  from  Jime  30,  1910 144 
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Claflsified  according  to  arm  of  service  from  which  discharged: 

Post  noncommissioned  staff 1 

Enfi^ineer  Corps 11 

Ordnance  Corpri 2 

Signal  Corps 4 

Hospital  Corps 42 

Cavalry 236 

Field  Artillery 113 

Coast  Artillery  Corps 191 

Infantry ^ 429 

General  Service  Infantry 5 

United  States  military  prison  guard 4 


Total. 


1,038 


Military  convicts  remaining  in  confinement  June  SO^  1911,  classified  by  regimerUs,  oorp$, 

etc.,  from  which  discharged. 


Engineer  Corps 7 

Ordnance  Corps 1 

Signal  Corps 3 

Hospital  Corps 25 

PLnst  Cavalry 9 

Second  Cavalry 2 

Third  Cavalry 13 

Fourth  Cavalry 7 

Fifth  Cavalry 12 

Sixth  Cavalry 14 

Seventh  Cavalry 4 

Eighth  Cavalry 8 

Ninth  Cavalry 5 

Tenth  Cavalry 3 

Eleventh  Cavalry 4 

Twelfth  Cavalry 1 

Thirteenth  Cavalry 4 

Fourteenth  Cavalry 13 

Unassigned  Cavalry 9 

Field  Artillery 56 

Coast  Artillery  Corps 110 

General  Service  Infantry 4 

'  United  States  military  prison  guard . .  3 

First  Infantry 16 

Second  Infantry 1 

Third  Infantry 11 

Fourth  Infantry 3 

Articles  of  War  violated  by  convicts  received  from  July  1,  1910,  to  June  30,  1911, 
as  follows: 

1 

276 

1 

21 

311 

Assault 2 

Larceny 17 

Perju'-y 1 

Robbery 1 

Sodomy 1 

Articles  of  War  violated  by  convicts  remaining  in  confinement  from  June  30,  1910, 
as  follows: 


Fifth  Infantry 2 

Sixth  Infantry 7 

Seventh  In'antry ,....  3 

Eighth  Intantry 10 

Ninth  Infantry 4 

Te nth  I  nf an tr y 4 

Eleventh  Infantry 9 

Twelfth  Infantry 3 

Fourteenth  Infantry 7 

Fifteenth  Infantry 10 

Sixteenth  Infantry 3 

Seventeenth  Infantry 4 

Eighteenth  Infantry 7 

Nineteenth  Infantry 9 

Twentieth  Infantry 3 

Twenty-first  Infantry 1 

Twenty-second  Infantry 4 

Twenty-third  Infantry 5 

Twenty-fifth  Infantry 13 

Twenty-sixth  Infantry 1 

Twenty-seventli  Infantry 2 

Twenty-e^hth  Infantry 12 

Twenty-ninth  Infantry 1 

Thirtieth  Infantry... 13 

Unassigned  Infantry 18 


Total. 


503 


16. 
17. 
20. 
21. 
24. 
32. 
33. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


1  1  42. 
39  I  47. 

3  I  51. 
22  '  60. 

1  ;  62. 
72 
23 

9 

5 

5 


17. 
20. 
21. 
31. 
32. 
39. 


40 1 

47 113 

60 3 

62 65 

Larceny 3 
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Nativity  of  military  convicts  remaining  in  confineTntrU  June  SO,  1911. 

Native  bom 458 

Foreign  bom. » 45 


Total. 


503 


Occupations  of  military  convicts 

Bakers 

Barbers 

Bartender 

Belt  maker 

Blacksmiths 

BoUermakers 

Bookbinder 

Bookkeepers 

Box  maker 

Biakemen 

Bricklayer 

Batchers 

Ovpenters 

Chauffeur 

Clerks 

Chdl  engineer 

Cooks 

Cwe  maker 

Cowboy 

Cutler 

Driller 

Drivers 

Dmg  clerk 

Electricians 

Engineers 

Farmers 

Firemen 

Foreman 

Glassworkers 

Groom 

Horseman 

Horseshoer 

Inspector 

Instructor 

Ironworkers 

Janitor 

Jockey 

Laborers 

Laundryman 

Leatherworker 

Lineman 

Longshoreman 

Machinists 


remaining  in  confinement  June  SO,  1911. 


6 
3 
1 
1 
8 
3 
1 
3 
1 
6 
1 
4 
9 
1 

10 
1 

17 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 

13 
5 

42 

23 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
107 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 


Manons 2 

Mill  hand 1 

Miners 12 

Mixogolist 1 

Moldere 9 

Musicians 7 

Nurses 2 

Operators 3 

Painters ^ 11 

Papermaker 1 

Plasterers 2 

Plater 1 

Plumbers 3 

Porters 4 

Printers ; 6 

Railroad  men 4 

Reporter 1 

Rubber  worker 1 

Sailors 9 

Salesmen 7 

Shoemakers 2 

Soldiers 49 

Spring  fitter 1 

Steamfitters 2 

Stockman 1 

Switchman 1 

Tailors 3 

Teamsters 33 

Telegraphers 2 

Tool  dresser 1 

Typewriter 1 

Undertaker 1 

Upholsterer 1 

Waiters 8 

Watchmaker 1 

Weavers 3 

Wood  finisher 1 

Woodsman 1 

Woodworkers 2 

Wool  spinners 2 


Total. 


503 


Convicts  received  from  July  i,  1910,  to  June  SO,  1911,  classified  according  to  terms  of 

confMement. 


1  month 1 

2  months 2 

3  months •. 38 

4  months 1 

6  months 51 

8  months 7 

9  months 4 

12  months 105 

15  months 1 

17  months 1 

18  months 90 

20  months 1 

2  years 132 

2  years  and  5  months 1 

2J  years 18 

2  years  and  7  months 1 


2  years  and  10  months 1 

3  years 74 

3J  years 3 

4  years 8 

4J  years 1 

5  years 18 

6  years 1 

6J  years 1 

7  years 6 

7  years  and  5  months 1 

8  years 2 

10  years 3 

14  years 1 

14  years  and  10  months 1 


Total. 


575 
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Final  statements. 

Sixty-three  military  convicts  released  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911, 
were  paid  on  final  statements  for  deposits  $3,061.60. 

Transportation, 

Transportation  furnished  to  military  convicts  released  during  the  fiscal  year 

endmgJune30, 1911 350 

Transportation  declined 87 

Not  entitled  to  transportation 88 

Of  the  total  number  of  military  convicts  representing  the  loss  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1911,  10  are  accounted  for  as  follows: 


Transferred. 

Died 

Escaped 


8 

1 

1 

Of  the  8  military  convicts  shown  as  transferred,  6  were  transferred  to  the  general 
hospital  at  Presidio,  of  San  Francisco,  Oal.,  one  of  whom  was  returned  and  accounted 
for  amongst  military  convicts  received. 

Two  were  transferred  to  other  posts,  one  of  whom  was  returned  and  accounted  for 
amongst  military  convicts  received. 

Records  of  these  military  convicts  show  7  entitled  to  transportation  upon  release 
and  1  not  entitled  to  transportation,  he  having  enlisted  at  post  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Record  of  military  convict  shown  as  died  shows  him  entitled  to  transportation 
upon  release. 

Record  of  military  convict  shown  as  escaped  shows  him  entitled  to  transportation 
upon  release. 

Convictions  of  military  convicts  by  summary  and  general  courts-martial. 

Dujine  the  year  there  was  1  conviction  of  military  convict  by  general  court- 
martial  for  offense  committed  since  coming  to  this  prison,  and  3  convictions  of 
military  convicts  for  offenses  committed  before  coming  to  this  prison. 

Trials  of  military  convicts  by  summary  court-martial,  8. 

CUmency. 

Five  himdred  and  thirteen  applications  for  clemency  were  made  during  the  year, 
and  the  total  number  of  pardons  and  remissions  of  sentences  were  as  foUows: 


Pardons 66 

1  month  remitted 3 

1)  months  remitted 3 

2  months  remitted 7 

2)  months  remitted 2 

3  months  remitted 16 

4  months  remitted 4 

6  months  remitted 32 

7  months  remitted 1 


8  months  remitted I 

9  months  remitted 4 

1  year  remitted 15 

1 J  years  remitted 1 

2  years  remitted 1 

3  years  remitted 1 

4  years  remitted 1 


Total. 


158 


Convicts*  account. 
Personal  fimds  belonging  to  military  convicts: 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1910 $1,453.54 

Receipts  to  June  30,  1911 8.458.20 

9,911.74 

Disbursements  to  June  30, 1911 7, 01 1. 00 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1911 2.900.74 

9,911.74 
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Mail  maUer. 

Letters,  papers,  magazines,  periodicals,  and  packages  received  and  forwarded  for 
military  convicts  during  tlie  past  fiscal  year  have  been  inspected  in  this  office,  as  re- 
quired by  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  military  prison  and 
any  branch  uereof,  as  follows: 

Received: 

Letters 9,910 

Papers,  magazines,  periodicals,  and  packages 3,645 

Forwarded: 

Letters 5,164 

Handled  during  the  year 18,709 

Prison  bakery. 
Receipts: 

Sales  of  bread $5,344.18 

Sales  of  flour  sacks 5L  10 

Total 5,395.28 

Expenditures: 

Supplies  for  making  bread 4, 171.  40 

Labor 28L  90 

Paid  to  detachment,  Hospital  Corps 33.  63 

Paid  to  mess,  prison  guard 519.  57 

Paid  to  mess,  military  convicts 388. 78 

5,395.28 
Prison  school. 

During  the  year  the  prison  school,  under  charge  of  the  chaplain,  with  one  enlisted 
man  dewled  as  assistant,  has  held  daily  sessions  from  6.30  to  7.30  p.  m., Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays  excepted. 

The  average  nimiber  of  convicts  in  attendance  has  been  about  25.  The  curriculum 
of  studies  included  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  United  States  history, 
and  letter  writing. 

Religums  services. 

From  November  11. 1910,  religious  services  have  been  conducted  by  the  chaplain 
at  Alcatraz  and  Angel  Island,  and  on  alternate  Sunday  afternoons  religious  exercises 
have  been  conduct^  by  volimteers  from  San  Francisco  and  vicinity. 

Prison  library. 

The  library  consists  of  240  books,  indexed,  papers,  magazines,  periodicals,  etc. 
Reading  matter  is  available  inside  the  stockade  to  all  convicts  except  those  under- 
going punishment. 

Prison  garden. 

Owing  to  no  suitable  ground  there  has  been  no  prison  garden  under  cultivation 
duringue  year. 

Prison  mess  fund. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1910 $3, 632.  43 

Receipts  to  June  30,  1911 34,608.76 

38, 24L  19 


Expenditures  to  June  30,  1911 34, 449. 02 

Balance  on  hand  June  80,  1911 3, 792. 17 

38,24L19 
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Improvement  Jund. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1910 $1,740.92 

Receipts  to  June  30,  1911 727.03 

2,467.95 

Earoenditures  to  June  30,  1911 1,074.23 

Balance  on  hand  June  30, 1911 1,393.72 

2,467.95 

Labor  of  military  convicts. 

Average  daily  stren^ 501 

Average  daily  sick  in  hospital 12 

Average  daily  sick  in  quarters 1 

Average  daily  available  for  work :  ^ 488 

Alcatraz  Island. 
INSIDE  STOCKADE. 


Occupations. 

Days 
worked. 

Value  per 
diem. 

Amount. 

Barbers 

612 

806 

365 

2,673 

1,005 

1,005 

306 

306 

730 

1.060 

306 

366 

365 

t2.50 
1.75 
1.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 
8.00 
3.00 
1.50 
L50 
3.00 
1.50 
1.60 

$1,530.00 

Bath  anil  lavatory 

638.75 

Bnad  man ' 

547.60 

Cooks                   .     .           

6.432.60 

Dishwashers 

1,642.60 
1,642.60 

Room  orderlies 

Shoemaker .'. 

918.00 

Taltor 

918.00 

Vegetable  men 

1,086.00 

Waiters 

2.970.00 

Painter 

918.00 

Yard  orderly 

547.60 

647.60 

Total 

20,347.75 

OUTSIDE  STOCKADE. 


Occupations. 


Days 
worked. 


Value  per 
diem. 


Amount. 


Bakers 

Blacksmith 

Blacksmith's  helper. 

Carpenters 

ClerV. 

Dockmen 

Engineers,  pump 


Lamplighter 

Lanndrymen 

Messengers 

Painters 

Plumber 

Plumbers'  helpers. 
Printers. 


Police  party. 
Teamsters... 


1,813 

306 

306 

612 

365 

2. 190 

800 

12.790 

365 

6.178 

1,825 

1.224 

306 

612 

346 

1.460 

1,460 


>3.00 
3.50 
2.50 
3.60 
2.50 
2.00 
3.50 
1.76 
2.00 
2.00 
1.75 
3.00 
3.50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 


15,430.00 
1,071.00 

766.00 
2.142.00 

912.60 

4.380.00 

2.800.00 

22.382.50 

730.00 
10.356.00 
3,193.75 
3,672.00 
1,071.00 
1,530.00 
1,038.00 
2.920.00 
3,650.00 


Total. 


68.062.76 


NoTS.— In  the  shops  at  Alcatraz  there  was  done  all  the  work  of  pipe  cutting,  threading,  and  fitting 
required  in  plumbing  and  installation  of  heating  apparatus,  and  laying  of  8-inch  fresh-water  mains  at 
remiit  depot  and  Fort  McDowell,  CaL    The  value  or  this  labor  is  inoladed  in  the  foregoing  total. 
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CcnUrudiion. 

During  the  year  there  was  carried  on  conBtruotion  of  new  prison,  shops,  boiler  and 
engine  house,  smokestack  and  other  branches  of  work  incidental  to  construction,  and 
laying  of  an  8-inch  fresh-water  line  from  wharf  to  reservoirs. 

J^ased  on  contract  prices  for  similar  work  in  tiiis  vicinity,  the  cost  of  work  during 
the  year  would  have  been  as  follows: 

New  prison. 1149,048.22 

Shops 7, 92a  78 

Boiler  and  engine  house 9, 022. 00 

Smokestack 2,042.50 

8-inch  pipe  line 3,819.36 

Total 171,866.85 

Expended  for  material  and  labor: 

Appropriation  military  prison,  San  Francisco,  Cal $76, 387. 47 

Appropriation  barracks  and  quarters 3,  699.  23 

Appropriation  r^ular  supplies 7,  380.  00 

Appropriation  water  and  sewers 9, 679.  36 

97, 146.  05 

Value  of  stone,  brick ,  and  sand  used 6, 41 7. 00 

103,563.05 

Value  of  prison  labor 68.292.80 

The  shops  and  boiler  and  engine  house  are  practically  completed,  and  smokestack 
is  entirely  completed. 

Equipment, 

Informal  contract  was  made  for  furnishing  the  material  and  skilled  labor  required 
in  installing  pumping  machinery,  heating  and  electric  lighting  apparatus  in  pump 
house  and  boiler  and  engine  house. 

The  contract  price  is  $27,660,  military  convicts  performing  the  labor  under  direc- 
tion of  skilled  erectors  furnished  by  the  contractors.  The  work  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion. 

The  value  of  labor  so  periormed  is  $6,049. 

Grading  at  north  end  of  island. 

1,556  cubic  yards  earth  excavated,  at  31  cents $482.36 

1,437  cubic  yards  rock  excavated,  at  $1.50 2, 166.  60 

2, 637.  86 
Handling  freight. 

Details  of  convicts  were  sent  at  different  times,  under  charge  of  a  guard,  to  the 
United  States  transport  dock,  San  Francisco,  to  load  on  Government  vessels  building 
materials,  supplies,  etc.    They  periormed  1,401  days  labor,  at  a  value  of  $3,602.50. 

Valv£  of  convict  labor  at  Akatraz. 

Inside  stockade $20,347.76 

Outside  stockade 68,052.76 

Construction 68, 292.  80 

Installing  equipment 5, 049.  00 

Grading 2,637.86 

Hauling  freight 3,502.60 

Total 167,882.66 

ANGEL  ISLAND. 

During  the  year  a  permanent  detail  of  convicts,  with  an  average  strength  of  202, 
Temainea  on  Angel  Island.  A  detail  averaging  60  was  sent  daily  from  Alcatraz,  Sun- 
days and  holidays  excepted.  They  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  public 
buildings,  the  usual  operations  of  a  stone  quarnr,  delivering  sand,  pjading,  construc- 
tion of  water  and  sewer  svstem,  wrecking  ana  moving  old  buildmgs,  etc.,  and  in 
addition  periormed  7,886  oays'  labor  under  the  direction  of  the  commanding  officer, 
Fort  McDowell. 
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ConBtmetUm, 

Poet  exchange  (completed):  Value  of  prison  labor $2,769.30 

Administration  building  (completed): 

3,790.98 

157.48 


Value  of  prison  labor. 

Deduct  value  of  labor  performed  fiscal  year  1910. 


3, 63a  50 


Two  sets  field  officers'  quarters  (completed): 

First  set— Value  of  prison  labor 7,310.70 

Second  set  (extra  foundation) — ^Value  of  prison  labor 7, 565.  70 

14. 876. 40 


Two  four-set  officers'  quarters: 

First  set  (95  per  cent  completed) — ^Value  of  prison  labor 16, 187.  70 

Second  set  (60  per  cent  completed) — ^Value  of  prison  labor 10, 223.  80 

26, 411.  50 


Guardhouse  (grading  only,  rock  and  earth  excavation):  Value  of  prison 

labor 1,337.40 

Barrack  for  800  men  (70  per  ceat  completed):  Value  of  prison  labor 26, 128. 15 

Hospital  (20  per  cent  completed):  — -==- 

Value  of  prison  labor,  construction 6, 599. 50 

Value  of  prison  labor,  grading 2, 200.  OO 


8, 799. 50 
1,665.75 


Water  sjrstem:  Construction  of  8-inch  line  from  wharf  to  tanks,  and  con- 
nections to  buildings — Value  of  prison  labor 

Sewer  system:  Connections  from  buildings  to  mains — ^Value  of  prison 

labor 680.00 

Draixiage  system:  Value  of  prison  labor 876. 00 

Grading :  V alue  of  prison  laoor 1, 508. 00 

Developing  wells :  Value  of  prison  labor 3, 437. 75 

Moving  and  wrecking  buildings:  Value  of  prison  labor 750. 00 

Water  system:  Construction  of  8-inch  pipeline  at  Fort  McDowell,  Cal. — 
Val  ue  of  prison  labor 642. 50 

Qucarry, 

CRUSHED  STONE. 


Where  delivered. 

Cubic 
yards. 

Value  per 
cubic  yard. 

Amount. 

AlCAtms  Tslftpd ',. 

3.300 
1,735 
4,900 

11.25 
1.25 
L2S 

14,125.00 

Fort  McDowell 

2,168  75 

Recruit  depot 

6,125.00 

Total 

9.035 

12,418.75 

Vahie  of  prison  labor  for  operating  quarry 

8,  Ml.  80 

SAND. 

AlcAtraz  Islapd . 

1,200 
3,5S4 

10.80 
.50 

S360  00 

Recruit  depot - 

1.792.00 

Value  of  prison  labor 

2,152.00 

Fort  McDowell 

Value  of  prison  labor,  7,885  days  at  $2.50  per  day.. 

Recapitulation: 

Construction 

Water  system 

Sewer  system 

Drainage  system 

Grading 

Developing  wells 


$19,712.50 

83, 955.  75 

1, 665.  75 

580.00 

876.00 

1,506.00 

3,497.75 
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Becapitulation — Continued . 

Moving  and  wrecking  buildings $750. 00 

Water  system,  Fort  McDowell 642.50 

Operating  stone  quarry 8,941.50 

Delivering  sand 2, 152. 00 

Labor  under  direction  of  commanding  officer,  Fort  McDowell 19, 712. 50 

Total 124,221.76 

Recapitulation — Statement  offunth  received  and  expended. 


Appropriation. 


Received.    Expended. 


Balance. 


Regular  supplies 

Barracks  and  quarters 

Military  post  exchanges 

Water  and  sewers 

Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals.. 
Military  posts 


S8,747.13 
41,043.54 
616.98 
19,040.20 
50,000.00 
66,942.43 


$7,129.90 
41,043.35 
616.76 
19,038.90 
26,191.48 
33,843.45 


$1,617.28 
.19 
.22 

Lao 

23,808.52 
28,118.98 


Deposited  credit  Treasurer  of  United  States.. 
Total  aTailable  balance 


186,390.28 


127,863.84 


53,546.44 
.41 


58,546.08 


Balances  required  to  pay  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Electric  lighting  system. 

Contract  was  made  for  all  the  materials  necessary  for  an  electric  lighting  system 
and  deliveries  commenced;  work  to  be  done  by  prisoner's  labor;  contract  pnce  of 
materials,  122,330.55. 

GENERAL   RECAPITULATION. 

Value  of  prison  labor. 

Alcatraz  Island 1167,882.66 

Angel  Island 124,221.75 

292, 104. 41 

488 

$598.57 


Average  daily  number  of  prisoners  working. 
Value  of  each  convict's  labor 


Disbursements  by  departments. 

Quartermaster's  department $73, 193. 87 

Deduct  the  amount  expended  for  repairs  to  buildings,  water  and  sewer 
systems,  roads,  walks,  wharves,  etc.,  which  do  not  enter  into  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  convicts  and  the  cost  of  transportation  furnished 
military  convicts  on  their  release  from  prison,  cost  of  civilian  outer 
clothing  furnished,  and  donations  made 28, 678. 33 

44, 515. 54 

Subsistence  department 57, 661. 02 

Pay  department 42,133.62 

Total  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  convicts 144, 310. 18 


Average  daily  number  in  confinement. 

Average  cost  of  maintaining  each  convict. 


105 
$288. 04 


RECONSTRUCTION   MILrTART   PRISON. 

For  this  purpose  $250,000  have  been  appropriated  as  follows: 

Act  of  Congress  approved  Mar.  4,  1907  (G.  O.  No.  68,  War  Department, 

Mar.  29, 1907) $50,000.00 

Act  of  Congress  approved  May  27, 1908  (G.  0.  No.  100,  War  Department, 

June  16,  1908) 100,000.00 

Act  of  Congress  approved  Mar.  4,  1909  (G.  0.  No.  63,  War  Department, 

Mar.  30, 1909) 100,000.00 

To  include  June  30,  1911,  there  had  been  expended 191, 997. 10 

For  improvement  and  operation  of  stone  quarry  at  Angel  Island,  Cal 2, 840. 56 

For  machinery,  supplies,  tools,  and  skilled  labor  in  erecting  inclined  rail- 
way at  Alcatraz  Island,  Cal 5,246.24 

Material $5,006.24 

Ubor 240.00 
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For  coDBtruction: 

Material $130,584.19 

Material  and  skilled  labor 33,510.44 

Labor 19,815.67 

$183, 910. 30 

■  ■  — — 

Total  amount  supplied 200,000.00 

Total  amount  expended 191,997.10 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1911 8,002.90 

Balance  in  Treasury 50,000.00 

Balance 58,002.90 

Outstanding  indebtedness 15,420.00 

Balance  available  June  30, 1911 42,582.90 

The  construction  proper  of  the  building,  except  finish  painting  and  putting  on 
finish  hudware,  is  completed;  installation  of  plumbing  fixtures  is  in  progress;  this 
branch  of  the  work  delayed  bv  nonreceipt  of  fixtures,  a  laige  number  having  been 
broken  in  transit,  due  to  wreck  of  freight  train;  electric  roughing-in  completed  and 
building  wired  and  ready  for  electric  fixtures,  which  have  been  oraered ;  steam  heat- 
ing completed  and  ready  for  testing;  steam  cooking  apparatus  in  place  and  ready  for 
connections  to  steam  lines. 

It  is  believed  the  entire  building  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  by 
December  31, 1911. 

OFFICBB8. 

The  following  ofi&cers  were  on  duty  at  the  prison  during  the  fiscal  year: 

Lieut.  Col.  B^uben  B.  Turner,  Infantrv,  conmiandant  and  in  charge  of  construction; 
also  in  charge  of  construction  at  recruit  aepot,  Angel  Island,  Cal. 

Maj.  Carroll  D.  Buck,  Medical  Corps,  pK)6t  surgeon  and  recruiting  officer. 

Capt.  J.  C.  Castner,  quartermaster,  United  States  Army,  quartermaster. 

First  Lieut.  Jens  £.  Stedje,  Fourth  Cavalry,  commissary,  executive  officer,  and  post 
treasurer. 

First  Lieut.  Walter  Harvey,  Twenty-second  Inftmtry,  post  adjutant,  commanding 
fourth  prison  company,  summary  court,  signal  officer,  athletic  officer,  and  post 
librarian. 

First  Lieut.  Benjamin  B.  Warriner,  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  assistant  to  post  surgeon, 
exchange  officer. 

The  rollowing  officers  served  during  the  year  as  indicated  after  their  respective 
names: 

Chaplain  Timothy  P.  O'Eeefe,  Thirteenth  Cavalry,  post  chaplain,  in  charge  of 
Echool  for  military  convicts.    Reported  for  duty  November  11,  1910. 

Capt.  Henry  H.  Sheen,  quartermaster.  United  States  Army,  quartermaster,  engi- 
neer, police,  and  ordnance  officer.    Reported  for  duty  July  18,  1910. 

Capt.  Eensey  J.  Hampton,  quartermaster.  United  States  Army,  quartermaster, 
eiunneer,  police,  and  ordnance  officer.    Relieved  from  duty  at  prison  July  27.  1910. 

First  Lieut.  Thomas  M.  Hunter,  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  commanding  third  prison 
company.    Reported  for  dutv  Maix^h  22,  1911. 

FuBt  Lieut.  Ballard  Lyerly,  Fourth  Field  Artillery,  on  duty  with  third  prison 
company,  in  charge  of  general  mess.    Reported  for  duty  October  25,  1910. 

Fust  Lieut.  Allen  Kmiberly,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  exchange  officer,  in  charge  of 
school  for  military  convicts  and  general  mess.  Relieved  from  duty  at  prison  Novem- 
ber 15, 1910. 

First  Lieut.  Maynard  A.  Wells,  Seventeenth  Infamtry,  post  treasurer,  summary 
court,  commissary  and  executive  officer.  Relieved  from  duty  at  prison  October  27, 
1910. 

'^  "  T  -'-^^  Thomas  C.  Cook^  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  on  duty  with  fourth  prison  com- 
[uuge  of  mail  for  military  convicts.  Reported  for  duty  December  7,  1910. 
lut.  William  C.  Russell,  Eleventh  Infantry,  post  laundry  officer.  Relieved 
at  prison  March  29,  1911. 

ew  exceptions  all  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilian  employees  have  per- 
lir  duties  in  a  satis^tory  manner, 
r  respectfully,  R.  B.  Turner, 

LieutenarU  Colonel  o/Ir^atUry,  Commandant. 

Harvet, 
i  Lieutenant,  ISoenty-ieeond  Infantry ,  Adjutant. 
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COST  OF  GUNS  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


LETTER 


FBOX 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TRAN8MITTCNO 

8TATKICBNTS  SHOWING  THB  COST  OF  ALL  TYPE  AND  EXFEBI- 
XBNTAL  1CANT77ACTT7BB  OF  GUNS  AND  OTHER  ABTICLES  AND 
THB  AVBBAGB  COST  OF  THE  SBVEBAL  CLASSES  OF  GX7NS  AND 
OTHB&  ABTICLES  MANTJFACTX7BED  BY  THE  GOVEBNHENT  DtTB- 
nrO  THB  FISCAL  YEAB  ENDEP  JUNE  Q^j  1911. 


DicKMBSB  5, 1911.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Department, 
WaahUngUm,  December  4, 1911. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Army,  dieted  24th  ultimo,  submit- 
ting, in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of   the  act  of  Congress 
approved  August  18,  1890,  statements  of  the  cost  of  all  type  and 
experimental  manufacture  of  guns  and  other  articles  and  the  average 
cost  of  the  several  classes  of  guns  and  other  articles  manufactured 
by  the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  L.  Stimson, 
Secretfiry  of  War. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


War  Departbcbnt, 
Offioe  OF  the  Chief  of  Ordnance, 

Washington,  November  24, 1911. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Sm:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  approved 
August  18,  1890, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  infor- 
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mation  of  Congress,  statements  of  the  cost  of  all  type  and  expoi- 
mental  manufacture  of  ^ns  and  other  articles  and  the  average  cost 
of  the  several  classes  or  guns  and  other  articles  manufactured  by 
the  Government  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 
Respectfully, 

William  Cbozieb, 
Brigadier  General,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 


Annual  statement  of  manxrfactures  for  the  fisedl  year  ended  June  30,  1911  ^  at  the  Rock 

Island  Arsenal,  III, 


No. 


Articles. 


Flios. 


Amount. 


20 
21 

1 

41 
5 

1 
20 

1 
20 

1 
8 
12 
8 
5 
7 
£ 
1 
1 
7 
1 

100 


Pas*  1,  Class  1,  SxcnoN  1. 
Aectiaoria,  etc, Jar  i4nA,  /(Mnek,  /f-lnek,  ani  H4nA  gwu. 


Coven,  breech,  S-inch  gun,  model  of  1888*  on  D.  C 

Coven,  muule,  for  8>lnch  rifle,  model  of  1888 

Cover  for  3-inch  objective  telescopic  sidit  on  10-inch  D.  C,  model  of  1804 

MI,oUvediab... 

Coven,  breech,  10-inch  gun,  model  of  1888,  on  D.  C 

Coven,  breech,  for  10-incfagun.  model  ori900,  on  D.  C 

Cover,  model  breech,  for  10-incn  gun 

Coven,  mnssle,  for  10-indi  gun,  model  of  1888. 


Si^t,  breech  bore,  for  10-inch  gun,  model  of  1805  MI 

Coven  for  3-inch  objective  telescopic  sight,  model  of  1904,  on  12-inch  D. 


C,  model  of  1806, 1807,  and  1901 

Cover,  model  breedi,  for  12-inch  gun 

Coven,  breech,  12-lnch  gun,  model  of  1888,  on  B.  C 

Coven,  breech,  12-inch  gun,  model  of  1896.  on  D.  C 

Coven,  muule,  for  12-inch  gun,  model  of  1888 ,... 

Coven,  muule,  for  12-inch  gun,  model  of  1895 

Coven,  tompion  sod  muule,  for  12-inch  gun,  model  of  1900 

Paulina  fbr  12-inch  gun  on  D.  C,  models  of  1897  and  1901 

Sight,  breech  bore,  for  12-inch  gun,  model  of  1805  MI 

Sight,  breech  bore,  for  124nch  gun,  model  of  1900 

Coven,  muule,  for  14-lnch  gun,  model  of  1907 

Cover  for  3-incn  objective  telesdoplo  sight  on  14-inch  D.  C,  model  of 

1007,  olive  drab 

Lanyards  for  seaooast  guns 


Past  1,  Class  1,  Sbction  2. 

iloc«MOfiet,  tlc*tfor  npid'fire  gunt. 

Cases,  carrying,  for  2-inch  telescopic  sights,  model  of  1906 

Coven  for  observation  telescopes,  seaooast,  model  of  1906 

Coven  for  3-inch  objective  telescopic  sight,  model  of  1904 

Coven,  muule,  for  6>pounder  gun 

Coven  for  2-inch  telescopic  sight,  model  of  1906,  for  15-pounder  B.  C, 

model  of  1903 

Coven,  breech,  for  16-pounder  R.  F.  gon,  models  of  1896, 1902,  and  1903. 

Coven,  range  drum,  lor  15-pounder  R.  F.,  B.  C^  model  of  1903 

Coven,  tompion  and  mustle,  for  16-poander  R.  t.  gun,  models  of  1806, 

1902,  and  1903 

Paulln  for  15-pounder  R.  F.  gun,  model  of  1898,  P.  M 

Paultns  far  3-Inch  (15-pounder)  gun,  model  of  1902.  B.  C 

Pouches,  sight,  for  telescopic  sight,  model  of  1880,  for  15-pounder  R.  F. 

gun,  model  of  1898 

Sights,  breech  bore,  for  3-inoh  (15-pounder)  gun,  model  of  1908.. 
Bight,  breech  bore,  tor  16-pounder  gun,  D.  8.  MantilMsturlng  Co., 

of  1898 

Bight,  mutsle  bore,  complete,  for  15-pounder  gun,  model  of  1896. . 
Sight,  muuie  bore,  complete,  for  15-pounder  gun,  model  of  1902. 
Bight,  muule  bore,  comploto,  for  15-pounder  gun,  model  of  1903. . 

Bight,  bore,  set,  for  15-pounder  R.  F.  gun 

Coyws,  breech,  for  4-inch  R.  F.  gun,  D.  S 

Cloven,  breech,  for  4.72-inch  gun,  R.  F.,  Amutrong 

Coven,  breech,  5*inrh  R.  F.  gun,  model  of  1S97 

Covora,  tompion  and  muule,  for  5-lnch  R.  F.  gun,  model  of  1897, 
Coven,  tompion  and  muule,  for  5-lnch  R.  F.  gun  model  of  1900. 

Bight,  breech  bore,  for  5-inch  R.  F.  gun,  model  of  1900 

Coven,  breech,  for  6-inch  R.  F.  gun,  model  of  1897,  on  D.  C. 


5    Coven,  broech,  for  6-inch  R.  F.  gun,  modelof  1900.on  B.  C 

20    Coven,  breech,  for  6-inch  R.  F.  gun,  models  of  1900, 1903,  and  1905,  on 


D.  C 


f7.S2 
8.81 

8.22 
&04 

8.18 


SLW 


6.06 


9.12 
9.62 
3.78 
3.79 
7.19 
192.90 


4.12 
"'M' 


11 52 
150 

5.13 
.71 

L76 
a  13 
L82 

L27 

aw 


a  91 
3.27 


170 
3.74 
181 
171 
178 


9  I  Cpven,  breech,  f^  6-liKdi  B,  F.  gun,  model  of  1908.. 


3.86 
a88 

7.06 
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Annual  $UiiunmU  of  manttfaetumfar  the  fiteal  yeat  ended  Jun$  SO,  1911,  at  the  Rock 
Island  Anenal,  Jtf.— Omtmued. 


ArtlQlBB. 


Price. 


Axnoimt. 


Past  1,  Clam  1,  SiOBOir  »>-CoiitiiiiMtf. 

Aeaatorttii  ete.,M  rmpld^etmm   Contteoed. 

Oovers,  tomplon  and  mtuile,  ka  6-iiich  R.  F.  gun,  model  of  1807 

Ooren.  tompion  and  muule,  for  6*lnoh  R.  F.  gun,  models  of  1900, 1003, 
and  1006. 


Ooven,  tomplon  and  mtuile,  for  O-taich  R.  F.  gun,  model  of  1008 . 
Lanyards,  6-lnch  gun. 


Sight,  breech  bore,  for  6-lnoh  gun,  model  of  1900. 
Sight,  breech  bore,  for  6*lnoh  gun,  model  of  1908. 
Sight,  breech  bore,  for  6-lnch  gun.  model  of  1906. 


Past  1,  Clam  1,  SscnoN  8. 
Acu$99rieB,  de.,for  martan, 
breeoh,  for  IMnch  mortar,  models  of  1886  and  1890,  steel. 


Sl^t,  braeoh  bore,  for  la^lneh  mortar,  model  of  1890  MI 
Lanyards  far  aeaooast  mortar. 


Past  1,  CLam  1,  Section  6. 
iiceoiortet,  cte.,  /or  94%ek  B.  L»  MJirfto^  pin. 


Coven*  nreech. ••.*......•.....•......■.•..... 

Head,  sponge,  with  carpet  cow 

Head,  sponge,  wood 

Ring,  spring  detent,  for  ssouiing  trigger  shaft. 
Tompions 


Pabt  1,  Clam  2,  SxcnoN  1. 
ArtkUa  for  fire  control  ofwrtiUerf  of  position. 


GMe  for  axlmuth  Instruments,  model  of  1910 

Cases,  leather,  for  ground  rods. 

Case,  leatUto,  for  plotting  Instrument 

Chests  for  fire-control  Instruments 

Covers,  oanvas,  for  admuth  instruments,  model  of  1910. 
Covers,  canvas,  for  Lewis  depraaslon  position  finder,  type  A., 
Coven 
Covers 

Paat  1,  Clam  2,  SxcnoN  6 


andA-11.. 
of  1900... 


Covers  for  dummy  oartiidgM  for  8-faiGh  gun 

Covers  for  dummy  oartiidies  for  12-tnch  mortar 

Covers,  canvas  (sections),  for  dummy  cartridges  for  12-taich  gun,  model 

of  1900,  oUve  drab 

Heads,  extractor,  for  dummy  cartridges. 

Sections,  wood,  for  dummy  cartridges 

Layers  of  wood  for  dummy  cartridges , 


Pabt  1,  Clam  3,  Section  6. 

AmmunUUmfor  afHlknf  ofpotitUm, 

CtMBj  oartrldn  stoeaga,  modal  of  1001,  for  104nflli  guns,  models  of  1888, 

CasM,'cartrldge'storagB,'  model  of*  iwi  for  Mneh'gunsV  modiBb  of  1900,' 
19«.  and  1906 

HamuBs,  complete  with  resnloroe  platM,  for  repair  of  shio  cartridge 
storage  cases  for  mortar  charges 

Strips,  saaUng,  for  repair  of  slno  cartridge  storage  cases  for  mortar 
ooaiin 


Pabt  1,  Clam  4,  Section  L 
Ports  comtnon  to  peek  ontfitt. 


BlfaidBn,  model  of  1910. 

BodlM.spant}o 

Halter  Mdles 

ClndiM,apareJo 

ChidiM,belly...4 

CfaiGhM,loaa 

CorooM 

Cruppers 

SobreJaUnM 


83.16 

191 
186 
.91 


&87 

".'ii 


&06 


L13 


L60 


3&51 

.64 

8.41 

4.01 

.64 


2.44 

1.25 

19.49 

2.25 

.69 

.74 


8.74 
2.02 


.04 


881.50 

6&20 
1L44 
9.10 
3.65 
3.65 
L36 


176ilO 

422 

63.70 


306.00 

LOO 

.44 

a90 

5&60 


laoi 

4.50 
2a  73 
365.10 
5.40 
17.05 
264.66 
3.78 


78.20 
75.00 

811.84 
27.00 
81.42 
25.16 


7,480.00 

815.12 

177.10 

4.68 


2.46 

445.20 

26.67 

7,787.64 

7.02 

2,323.62 

4.06 

1,267.65 

2.32 

64.96 

3.92 

23.52 

4.28 

1,780.48 

9.19 

2,793.76 

4.74 

1,408.10 

Digiti 
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4  COST  OF  GUNS  MANUFACTXntBD  BY  THE  OOVERNMSNT. 

Annual  sUUement  of  manirfactures  for  the  final  year  ended  June  SO,  1911^  ai  the  Rod 
liland  Areenal^  /tf.-^ntinued. 


No. 


ArtioleB. 


Price. 


1 

400 

83 

83 

33 

7 

7 

10 

30 

213 

278 

63 

74 

2 

36 

2 

39 

160 

2,700 

140 

16 

40 

63 

800 

8,041 


85 

10 

1 

8 

000 

4 
35 

60 
8 
16 

1 
20 
121 
4 
10 
41 


Past  1,  Clasb  4,  Sboiiom  l— Oontlnaed. 
For  pack  mOfitt  ouUmatic  moeUfw  rifi€,  mUher  JO,  model  9fi909, 


Cbugs,  barrel ...• 

Caaes,  gun,  sole  leather,  with  leather  pockets.^ 

Cases  for  spare  parts 

Case,  loading  tool 

Covers,  sponge 

Frames,  pack,  with  latigo  straps 

Fi^^es,  super,  with  laugo  stnps 

Hangers,  ammunition 

Hangers,  gun,  with  latigo  stnps 

Mittens,  gunner's  pairs 

Paulin,  large 

Pins,  picket,  and  pickst-pin  eyes 

Pouches,  gunner's,  for  tools. 


88.67 
31.23 
11.68 


24.61 
5.80 
7.25 

11.45 
2.64 


Rope,  paiiUn,  f  inch  by  40  feet. , 

Rope,  picket  (I  section  50  feet,  l-incfa  rope) 

For  pack  outfit,  Colt*t  automatk  madUne  gun,  eaUber  JO, 


3.06 
2.06 


Boxes,  ammunition 

Boxes,  loading  machhie... 

Cases,  gun 

Cinclui,  ammunitian 

Frames,  pack 

Hangers,  ammunition .... 

Hangers,  gun 

Hangers,  mpod 

Hoods,  leather,  for  tripod. 

Loops,  lash 

PaulinSjpack 


.06 
6.78 
10.88 


12.63 
12.56 
14.41 
10.44 

2.67 
.21 

2.19 


For  pack  outfit,  Maxim  automatie  machine  gun,  eaUber  JO. 


Bar,  top,  of  ammunition  hanger 

Braces,  saddle 

Cases,  barrel 

Cases,  sun 

Cases,  natchet 

Chests  for  supplies 

Chests  for  tools 

Cinches,  ammunition 

Covers,  gun 

Frames,  pack 

Hangers,  ammunition,  right  and  left. 

Hangers,  gun 

Hangers,  tripod 

Hoops  or  ribs,  steel,  for  pack  frame. . . 

Pins,  picket,  and  eyes 

Pouches  for  rear  sight  for  carriage 

Rope,  picket,  sections 

Sticks,  boot,  right  and  left 

Sticks,  rib,  assorted 

Sticks,  top,  right  and  left 

Straps,  ammunition  hanger,  long 

Straps,  cincha,  for  belly  cincha 

Straps,  filling  cup 

Thongs,  aparoio  cincha , 

Thongs,  rawhide,  30  by  |  taichea 


PABT  1,  CLAflS  4,  BBcnoN  2. 
Ftfr  gum,  eaniaget,  and  pack  outfii$,for  tJS^ntk  mowiM*  gun. 


Bars,  saddle  brace 

Boards,  saddle  brace  bar 

Bolt,  cradle  axis  (buffer  shaft). 

Bolts,  tire 

Braces,  saddle 

Buttons  for  sight  pouches 

Cans,  oil,  horlsonul 

Cans,  oil,  tabular 

Carrleni,  oil-can  case 

Catches,  piston>n>d  spring 

Chain  for  right  cylinder  plug. . . 

Cinches,  ammunltfon 

Cinches,  lash ^ 

Covers,  front  sight 

Covers,  leather,  for  oil  cans. . . . 
Covers,  pack 


•  .27 

4.90 

29.06 

1.26 

13.76 

13.65 

4-77 

5.97 

1.18 

&16 

12.82 

14.96 

.04 

8.96 

.48 

2.26 

.76 

.60 

1.16 

2.66 

.42 

.21 

.12 

.06 


1.01 
.86 


.06 
.26 
.01 

Z88 
.88 
.66 

16.91 


4.77 

2.20 

.56 

.47 
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COBT  OF  GUNS  MAlTdFACTUBED  BY  THE  GOVEBNMENT.  5 

Annual  tUUemaU  of  mant/aeiures  for  the  JUcdl  year  ended  June  SO,  1911 ,  at  the  Rodt 
Jiland  Arunal,  /U.— Continued. 


ArtlQlBB. 


Filoa. 


AnuNiiit* 


Past  l.  Glim  4»  Sionoir  2— Oontlniiad. 
For  gvm»,  carHaget,  and  padt  oulfiU,ftriM  <iic>  mommtai§  ynn— Contd. 


Cover,  rigging  (for  model) 

Coversy  sponge 

Screw,  piston  lock 

Frames,  aparejo 

Frames,  pack 

Hangers,  wheel 

Hooks,  front 

Hooks,  rear 

Keys  and  chains,  ejrebolt,  complete,  for  securing  trail  handspike 

Lever,  axletree 

Locks,  piston 

Packings,  leather  boiler  cap 

Packings,  fllUng  plug 

Paullns,6byl3feet 

Pins,  Unch 

Pins,  split,  f6r  elevating  gear 

Plates,  top  stick 

Reel,  pack,  for  moontain  artillery. 

Ribs,  assorted per  hundred. 

Rivets,  piston  look 

Rods,  lifting 

Ropes,  lair 

R(^MS,  lash 

Ropes,  sling. 


$l.fiO 


4.46 

lafio 

.06 

.06 

6.17 


9.06 
.11 
.02 
10.40 
1.83 
1.70 
.21 


Screws,  elevating  Joint  pin  stop 

Screws,  piston  lock 

Screws  to  fasten  rear  sight  pouch  to  orsdle 

Screws,  shaft  looking 

Screws,  trunnfon,  for  clamping  plates  on  rear  sl^ts 

Sponges,  bristle,  without  rods,  for  sponge  and  rammers 

brings,  elevating  gear  tension 

Springs,  equalixinff. . . : .'... 

Sprlnii  for  piston  locks 

Staples,  chock,  and  plates,  front  and  rear. per  hundred. 

Sticks,  rib,  assorted 

Straps,  aparejo  cinoha 

Straps,  cinoha,  for  belly  clncha 

Straps,  listening,  for  top  loads  of  pack 

Stud,  brass,  for  flap  of  rear  sight  pouch 

Studs,  front  sidit 

Thongi,  aparejo  clncha 

Thon0i,  crupper 

Washers,  piston  lock 


.44 

.16 

3.68 

.31 

.68 

.87 

.63 

1.21 

.26 

.81 

L24 

3.24 

.41 

.41 

.81 

8.86 

.04 

1.04 

.42 

.62 


.45 
.16 
.16 
.19 


For  Muck  mourOain  howUur  oarriage,  moid  of  1908, 


Buffer,  regular  counter  recoil . 
Piston,  spedal 


Past  1,  Class  4,  Sscnoir  8. 
S4neh  fiUU  gun,  carriaget,  UnAert,  aeeatoriei,  He. 
Gun  carriages,  3-Inch  model  of  1902,  complete  In  all  respects.. 
For  S4nA  carriaget. 


2,001.84 


Bearings,  elevating  gear  transom 

Bearings,  traversing  shaft 

Blocks,  sets,  for  panoramic  sls^tK»se  packing.. 

Bolts  and  nuts,  apron  latch  block. 

Bolts  and  nuts,  azle  seat. 


Bolts,  axle  seat 

Bolts  and  nuts,  for  axl^eeat  supports. . 


Bolts  and  nuts,  axle  seat  and  quadrant  bracket,  for  securing  range 

ouadrant  bracket  to  the  shield 

Bolts  and  nuts  for  bracket  fostening 

Bolts,  brake^hoe  tap 

Bolts,  handspike 

Bolts,  nuts  and  washers  for  main  shield,  assorted 

Bolts,  shield  brace 

Bolts,  quadrant  and  sight  ease. 

Bolts,  ure,  with  nuts  and  washers 

Boxes,  oil  can,  for  horisontal  oilers 

'Butter,  counter  recoil 

BuAln0i,  elevating  gear  bracket 

Bndiings,  traversing  shaft 


16.80 

16.00 

1.21 

634.00 

966.00 

16a  66 

8.78 

3.90 

61.70 

41.84 

199.20 

11.00 

3.00 

83.20 

91.60 

28.80 

12.60 

644.41 

.66 

8.00 

868.00 

89.17 

90.09 

44.77 

8.18 

24.20 

2.08 

8.10 

4.96 

81.00 

41.41 

12.30 

18.95 

29.88 

72.00 

208.00 

126.00 

10.40 

.01 

9.00 

48.00 

60.00 

4.76 


16.80 
94.80 


41,886.80 


L43 

88.66 

6.67 

66.84 

3.17 

6.34 

.33 

6.60 

.48 

3.84 

.82 

4.16 

1.91 

3&20 

.48 

L92 

.60 

9.60 

.61 

303.96 

.62 

31.00 

.63 

3a  24 

.32 

16.00 

.29 

2.90 

.06 

.54 

.38 

19.00 

6.19 

.72 

11.62 

4.58 

13.74 

Digiti 
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COST  OF  GUNS  MAKTJFACTX7BBD  BY  THB  GOVEBNHBITT. 


Annual  ttatemmt  of  fnanirfactwres  for  iht  fifoal  year  endtd  June  SO,  1911,  at  Ae  Rock 
Island  Anenal,  JU.— Continued. 


No. 

Artictes. 

Price. 

Amoant 

7 

O 
Ci 
Ci 
Ci 
Cf 
Gc 
Ci 
Gc 
Gc 
Cc 
E 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

a 
a 

Pabt  1,  Class  4,  Bbcbon  3— Omttamed. 
For  S4a€\  wriagu-OonHaaad, 
ips,  hub 

84.67 

27.71 

26.80 

34.16 

7.12 

4.93 

1.99 

L22 

L71 

6.90 

L66 

0.S7 

L72 

SSL  90 

4 

MPM,    I»ftn«1H»P<C   ^ght.  .  .  r -   r  T  T 

lia84 

5 

wes,  rang4 nniidr&nt 

134.00 

4 

mm',  tTAVAri^fig  gf!fur,  with  bushings .......,,,  r  r  t 

136.00 

20 

itches,  brake  jeyer. '. ." 

142.40 

10 

tllAra,  ifhftft  trip X.X...X                .       .     . 

40.30 

60 

99.50 

474 

>ver»,  elevating  screw...  ..^.^x.x  x.x.  a.  ..      ^..... 

678.28 

816 

>"v*rsi  oil-hole  spring,  and  screws,  .a.......... 

640.36 

20 

'  ..—w-  _j/t  .-c — yi^.    ..    '                        . 

104.00 

28 

46.48 

48 

440.76 

4 

lil.  (xnnnliitA                                           ... 

6.88 

1 

t!:/!!;!^:::;:::;:;:::::::::;:::::::::::.. 

3.40 

6 

2.46 
6.06 
4.13 
6.87 
0.28 

.60 
2.07 
4.96 

.66 

12.30 

1,426 

!te,  old  model 

8,627.80 

aoo 

It  hasps X  X      .X             ^.x 

1,289.00 

3 

ftily  pin  (or cyclometer. ..x.- 

20.61 

10 

92.80 

21 

12.60 

2 

H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 

with  rivets 

4.14 

10 

42.60 

10 

6.60 

1 

10.12 

8 

ramie  sight  case 

.40 

L98 

.86 

L60 

2.14 

3.83 

2.14 

L06 

4.97 

0.06 

18.98 

1.86 

1.97 

2.96 

3.01 

1.31 

30.42 

3.33 

7.64 

38.96 

10.01 

6.40 

.16 

.13 

.48 

.001 

2.10 

.90 

.21 

2.33 

.11 

.00 

.16 

8.03 

.90 

3.03 

.33 

.08 

.46 

.88 

.86 

.90 

.31 

.U 

.09 

.16 

.44 

.81 

.66 

.16 

.39 

.96 

.66 

.14 

L47 

800 

dmodca. '/. 

1,644.00 

40 

B 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
Is 

U 
U 
Li 
U 
L 
L 

L4 

Li 
Li 
N 
N 

N 
N 

N 
N 
N 
N 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
F 
PI 
PI 
PI 
P 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 
PI 

34.40 

10 

irow 

16.00 

2 

) 

4.28 

2 

6.66 

1 

2.14 

2 

je  quad  ran  t  case  ,m.m.^.^..... .- 

2.U 

10 

49.70 

3 

27.18 

86 



68L48 

00 

Uon  drill,  with  bolts 

81.60 

20 

80.40 

62 

163.02 

10 

80.10 

20 

96.20 

85 

1,064.70 

156 

iners,  hub 

610.48 

4 

nfc-ji,  travArfing,  with  bushlngS 

80.16 

10 

9cks^  elevating  and  traversing,  complete 

880.60 

6 

ig»,  eie^^tiT»g>nd  traveninglbok ..'... 

6a  06 

81 

oiiettes T T 

90L19 

20 

Qts.  axle  seat  bolt. 

3.20 

8Q 

ats,  bracket  stud 

6.07 

8 

iits  for  hrs4>iret>fast«ntng  bolts. ...... 

3.84 

40 

ats,  crarriage  bolt ....    Z 

.04 

80 

atsj  cylincTer  end  stud 

63.00 

20 

nts.  elevating  and  tiaveisiug  todk  hta«  bolt 

4.00 

6 

QSiunett^™!^_rl?:.?!^.^._./.:::::::::^ 

L26 

10 

ats,  piston-rod 

^S 

90 

ats,  quadrant  and  sight  case  bolt.,  a. 

60 

uts,  shield  brace... \T 

4.50 

90 

at«,  tiP^JToA  f^^ing 

3.30 

12 

uts,  traversing T 

86.36 

90 

ats,  traversing  link  fdvot 

4.00 

80 

a  tsi  traversing  shaft' 

00.90 

62 

ins,  apron  hinge  fuse  setter  bracket 

20.46 

60 

ns,  apron-laU^ 

4.00 

80 

ins,  brake  beam 

86.00 

60 

ins,  brake  connecting  rod 

19.20 

80 

n»,  br^ke fulcrum.. "........ XX.    ,^..^,^...  ..  ......... 

26.50 

8 

kM,el^vaUng 

2.70 

02 

Ins, AiAviiting crank-shaft srriit ................ x . 

38.63 

10 

Ins,  firing  handle 

L60 

10 

ins,  hinge,  rear  sight-box  cover 

.20 

80 

ins,  pinUe  latch 

8.00 

60 

toe,  top  shield  hinge 

9140 

10 

\Bm,  hhiM  tAnnhlAlH  hstminf 

3.10 

10 

^renitllug'. .". 

6.80 

12 

ip^apd  crtrdff,  mtainlng  ring  hMP  split 

Loa 

10 

na,  shoulder  guard. ..;............ 

3.20 

10 

ins,tierod 

2.50 

80 

Lnii,  trAvnrdnv  vhfift  bearing 

16.80 

6 

ns,tnkv«atng  and  etovatiiui  lock  hinipB 

.84 

Digit! 
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COST  OF  QtmS  KANUFACTUKBD  BY  THB  GOVEBKMENT.  7 

innuoZ  tto^eiTMnt  oj  manvfactiwr^  for  the  Jueal  year  ended  June  SO,  191 X,  at  the  Bock 
Island  Areenalf  /iZ.--Oontiinued. 


Articles. 


Prioe. 


Amount 


Past  1,  GtAss  4,  SacnoH  3— ConUnued. 
For  S4nek  ooirio^— GontiiUMd. 


Pins,  trmvening  and  elevating  lock  link 

Pins,  trip  collar 

Pins,  trip  latch.. 

Pins,  tune  cover  latch 

Pins,  split,  and  cords,  retaining  ring  hasp 

Pinions,  elevatine  bevel 

Pintles,  without  Bolts  or  bearings 

Plates,  ammunition  tube  support 

Plugs,  filling,  piston  rod 

Plu^  filling  and  drain  (cylinder) 

PIugB,  firing  handle 

Plungers,  flrinK  handle 

Plungers,  trip  latch. 

Projections,  rear  sight  box,  with  rivets 

Ring,  retaining,  special 

Rivet,  lock  chain,  for  rear  sight  box 

Rivets,  spade  edge 

Rivets  for  transom  bearings 

Rods,  brake  connecting 

Rods,  piston. 

Screws,  adjusting,  with  check  nut 

Screws,  cvlinder  end  stud 

Screws,  efevatlng,  inner 

Screws,  elevating,  outer 

Screws,  elevating  Joint  pin  stop 

Seats,  axle 

Seats,  trail 

Segment,  brake 

Separators,  quadrant  and  sight  case  pipe 

Sbiafts,  elevating  crank 

Shafts,  firing 

Shafts,  traversing,  with  links  uid  nuts 

Shoes,  brake. 

Sides,  wooden,  for  trail  bandsp&e,  with  rivets. 

Springs,  apron  latch 

Sprin  03,  connecting  rod 

Springs,  elevating  and  traversing  lock 

Springs,  firine  handle 

Springs,  hanoUe  return. 

brings,  recoil  indicator 

Springs,  shaft  return 

Springs,  travening  and  elevating  lock 

Spring,  trip  latch. 


Springs,  tune  cover  latch. 
Staples,  apron  lateh. 


Straps,  doubletree,  with  rivets , 

StuOB,  bracket 

Studs,  cylinder  end 

Supports,  firont  sicht  bracket 

Supports,  rear  slg^t  bracket 

Support,  trail  seat,  right 

Tlirows,  recoil  indicator 

Valv<B8,  oil,  complete 

Waaben  for  wproD.  hinge  pin  for  attaching  fuse  setter  bracket. 

Waaben  for  axles 

Washers,  felt,  for  cradle  end 

Washer,  fiber,  for  cylinder  end  stud 

Washers,  lock 

Washere.  oil  hole  spring 

Waaliers,  wing  nut,  for  panoramio  sight  oaee 

Wheels  with  hub  c^  and  kwk  washers 

Wheels  without  hub  cap  or  loek  washer , 

Wheels,  travenfaig  hand 

CaJasons,  ^inch  gun,  model  <rf  1903 


Fcr  S4neh  eaissons . 


ammunition  chest  door  lock,  complete. 

«»jng8,  pintle,  complete 

Bolts  and  nutu,  bnke  segment 

Bolts  and  nuts,  pintle  bearing 

Bolts  and  nuts,  pole  socket 

Chains  and  hooks,  prop 

Fastenings,  spare  pole 

Hin«es  and  rivets,  apron,  left  center 

Hin^  and  rivets,  apron,  right  center 

HinflBS,  apron,  end,  left 


10.14 

1.86 

.46 

.06 

.16 

7.42 

8.87 

6.70 

1.22 

1.19 

.86 

.36 

3.72 

.   .42 


.002 

.006 

2.40 

42.07 

1.23 

.10 

11.63 

12.30 

.63 

2.10 

1.16 


.08 

2.80 

8.94 

0.32 

1.41 

.22 

.23 

.22 

1.98 

.36 

.68 

.04 

.61 

1.08 

.16 

.48 

1.63 

.29 

.50 

6.95 

2.26 

2.48 


1.24 


3.80 
.01 


.61 

.01 

.07 

33.03 

20.22 

4.69 

1,168.31 


68.65 

2.02 

6.25 

.64 

.66 

.48 

1.28 

2.40 

1.40 

1.40 

1.33 


SI.  12 

6.56 

4.60 

7.20 

8.00 

44.62 

354.80 

107.20 

170.80 

47.60 

8.60 

3.60 

37.20 

181.86 

14.67 

.08 

.336 

.12 

9.60 

214.86 

3.60 

221.20 

161.42 

172.20 

2.12 

39.42 

11.50 

12.79 

1.12 

17.34 

26.82 

621.92 

16.92 

1.76 

19.78 

.66 

23.76 

22.32 

29.00 

.06 

8.06 

60.40 

1.76 

19.20 

66.20 

2.61 

23.00 

69.60 

22.60 

49.60 

3.46 

18.90 

186.00 

.36 

30.40 

.09 

.31 

122.40 

.80 

•    .14 

746.46 

409.08 

36.72 

27,799.44 


127.80 

101.00 

246.75 

12.80 

11.20 

23.04 

212.48 

120.00 

14.00 

28.00 

13.30 
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8  COST  OF  GUNS  MANUPACTURED  BY  THE  GOVERKHBNT. 

Annual  ttaUment  of  mant^aetwre»  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1911,  ai  the  Rodt 
Island  Arsenal,  JU.— Contmued. 


No. 


ArticlBB. 


Price. 


10 

2 

123 

£0 

41 

1 

4 

154 

20 

20 

20 

20 

10 

20 

2 

34 

5 

5 

6 

20 

20 

2 

100 

60 

20 

444 

1 

32 


6 
20 
21 
10 
16 
70 
123 

aoo 

2 

60 

1 

260 

100 

156 

210 

12 

30 

378 

248 

604 

100 

10 

20 

8 

20 

16 

8 

80 

100 

108 

20 

15 

410 

12 

5»810 

12 
2 


Past  1,  Olam  A,  SiCBOir  8— Contiiiiwd. 
For  S4mA  csiMOM— Oontiiiiied. 


HinflBS,  apron,  end,  right  

Holoera,  wranch 

Latcbes,  apron 

Lsven,  brake 

Nats,  spare  pole  fastenii^ 

Nat,  ?piiig,  wr  left  side  ofdoor 

Pieces,  connecting,  for  ammonition  chest. 

Pins,  apron  hinn 

Pins,  apron  latch  lever 

Pins,  apron  latch  hinge 

Pins,  fEistening,  for  prop 

Pins,  fnxe  setter  latch  clevis. 


81.38 

.88 

6.76 

15.46 

.20 


Pins,  fuse  setter  latch  hinge 

Pins,  fuse  setter  latch  lever 

Rails,  hand 

Rivets,  pintle  spring 

Rods,  brake  connecting 

Rods,  fuse  setter  bracket,  lo^rar 

Rods,  fuxe  setter  bracket,  upper 

Segments,  brake 

Separators,  xear 

Shanks,  hand  rail,  with  bolts 

Springs,  apron  latch 

Springs,  fuse  setter  latch 

Pms,  apron  latch  clevis 

Springs,  pintte 

Strap,  doubletree,  without  rivets 

Limoen,  3>inch  gun,  model  of  1902,  oomplete  ii\  all  nspects. 


FwS4nAUmben. 


Bolts,  doubletree,  span 

Bolts  and  nuts,  pole  band . . . 
Buttons,  limber  prop  chain.. 

Chains,  ammunition  door 

Chains,  doubletree  rod,  spare 

Clamps,  pole,  spare 

Coven,  pole,  copper 

Doubletrees,  spare. 


Fasteners,  strap 

Fastenings  for  limber  prop  chains 

Ferrules,  pole 

Handle,  Innber  prop  chain 

Hasps,  bolts,  and  springs,  ammunition  chest  door  lock,  spare. 

Hooks,  doubletree 

Neck  yokes 

Nuts,  doabletree  bolt,  spare 

Nuts,  doubletree  pivot 

Nuts,  pole  clamp  Dolt,  spare 

Pads,  lantern  bracket. 

Pads,  neckyoke,  spare 

Pads,  pole,  spare , 

Pins,  ammunition  chest  connection. 

Pins,  ammunition  chest  door-kKk  hinge,  spare. 

Pins,  doubletree  rod 

Pins,  neckyoke  counter  stop 

Pins,  pole,  spare 

Pine,  tie-rod 

Pivots,  doubletree , 

Prope,  limber 

Props,  pole 

Reenforoes,  bucket  holder,  with  rivets,  sets  of 

Rivets,  doubletree 

Rods»  doubletree  stay.. 

sr 

8] 


.33 
.33 

.30 
.84 

.86 
.26 
.84 
.80 

1.78 
.006 

8.53 
.87 

L07 
14.46 
.56 
.44 
.23 
.23 
.26 

1.06 

.42 

662.51 


.60 
.84 
.44 

.18 
.02 

12.10 
L12 

ia80 
.03 
.44 

iao8 


13.80 

1.76 

88L48 

77S.50 

11.80 

.60 

L82 

6a  88 

ft.  00 

6.80 

7.20 

6.20 

3.40 

6.00 

3.44 

.15 

48.66 

4.86 

6.86 

280.00 

11.20 

.88 

28.00 

1L50 

6.20 


Singletrees,  spare 
Springs,  pintle... 
Straps,  paulin 


Upaetier,  ocmnecting  piece 

Lmben,  3-inch  gun  and  3.8>inch  howltscr  store,  model  of  1002. 
Limbers,  S-inch  gun  and  33>taich  howitier  foige,  model  of  1002. 


2.78 

2.04 

0.46 

.19 

.23 


1.40 
.40 
.11 
.21 
.01 
.38 
.24 
2a  46 
.88 

8.80 
.34 
.OM 

1.06 

4.64 

i.ra 

.58 


e88.n 

608.80 


rbf  84Ma  0tMj9f0t  AIM  SCSTf  MIIIMIV. 


Chest,  fone  limber.. 

Bolts,  shot 

Brackets,  az  head.. 
Brickets,  hand  rail. 
Brackets,  lid  prop.. 


.78 
1.20 
.44 


21,2 


8L50 
X04 

aoo 
a78 
a2o 

181.60 

7a  40 

1,277.97 

aoo 

.88 

'    54a50 

.24 

707.20 

204.00 

l,«7a20 

aaoo 
aoo 

104.44 
21.76 
800.06 

4a  00 

LIO 

4.80 

.08 

7.60 

aoo 
loaoo 

2a  40 
1. 67a  00 

87.13 
.08 

20.25 
1,061.40 

2a  64 
2,814.30 

8a  01 
8,09L64 
1,804.60 


28a  07 

laoo 
aoo 

aoo 

4.06 
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OOBT  OF  GTJN8  MANTTFAOTTTBED  BY  THE  QOVEBNMENT.  9 

Annual  ttatemmt  of  manitfactures  for  the  fiical  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Rock 
leland  Arsenal,  /U.-~-Contmued. 


ArtlOlM. 


Prioe. 


Amoant 


Past  l,  Clabb  4,  SscnoN  9— OontinaecL 
For  S-ituh  gun  fcrgt  and  ttore  Umber9-Contbm6A. 


Brackets,  shovel  blade. . . 
Brackets,  sledge  handle. . 
Coveis,  oU-can  sapport. . 
Fastening,  shoeing  rasp. . 
Fastenen,  sledge  strap.. . 

Qoides,  lid  prop 

Hasps 

Hasphiiures. 


,  oll-ean  sapport 

Lid....: !??. 

Nats,  wing,  for  panoramic  sight  case 

Packings,  wooden,  for  anviL 

Packings,  wooden,  for  forge 

Packings,  wooden,  for  rivet  sets 

Packings,  wooden,  for  small  tools 

Pins,  wixig  nat,  for  panoramic  sight  case 

Reenforces,  chMt;rail  andrchest  front 

Rivets  for  wing  not  pins  for  panoramic  sight  c 

Springs,  oil-can  sapport  latch 

Straps,  sledee,  and  shoes. 

Supports,  OU-can,  fkont 

SappcMts,  oil-can,  middle 

Supports,  oil-can,  rear 

TiunbocUes,  spare 

Wagons,  3-iQch  gun  store,  model  of  1902 


Far  S4ruA  batterf  and  store  tpagont. 


Bolts  and  nats  for  spare  wheel  sopports... 

Braces,  diagonal,  for  saddler's  chen. 

Cans,  oil,  Sgallons  each 

Gaas,  storage  oil 

Chains,  door,  spare. 


Chains,  ping,  with  split  pins  for  ofl  cans,  6  gallons  . 
Cooks,  stop,  for  5-gauon  ofl  c 
Fastenen,  crowbar  str^. 


Hasp. 

Hasps  and  staples 

Irons,  comer,  with  nats  and  wasbos.. 

Levers,  brake,  spare 

Nuts,  ofl-can  plag 


end  tie,  with  nuts  and  washen. 

Springs,  ofl-can  plug 


A.oct89ort€8f  €tc.,for  54iicdk  QWUm 

Brashes,  cradle 

Brashes,  dust  guard 

Slush  brushes 

Cans,  ofl,  tubnlar 

Cases,  carrying,  for  hand  fuse  setten  for  21*aBoond  c 

Chests  ibr  spare  breech  mechanism 

Chests  to  misoellamwns  spare  parts 

Coven,  brooch 

Coven  for  fuse  setten 

Coven,  rear  sight  shank 

Coven,  spare  wheel  hub 

Coven,  sponge 

Coven,  tompion  and  muzsle. 


Cushions,  axle  seat 

Drifts,  copper,  large....... , 

Drifts,  copper,  small 

Funnels,  cylinder.. , 

Funnels  for  ofling  wheels , 

Guards,  dust,  for  modified  56-inch  wheels. . 

Holden.  look  washer 

Lanyards 

KossleiL  ofl  can , 

Oflen,  horlsontal 

Paulina,  12  bv  12  feet 

Pooches,  leatner,  for  spare  parts 

Punches,  small  steel 

Ropes,  picket 

Si|^ts,  breech  bore. 

Sights,  muule  bore , 


$1.60 

.49 

1.74 


.04 
2.96 
1.67 

.99 
1.92 

.89 
1.87 


.36 

L88 

.38 

.38 

1.81 

.70 

.30 

.002 

.48 

.59 

2.47 

2.47 

4.22 

1.09 

725.00 


.35 

.37 

12.78 

12.78 

.18 

.02 

2.03 

.17 


2.28 
L27 
12.30 
.82 
9.77 
.27 
.03 


7.31 
4.88 
1.81 
11.05 
3.80 
5.22 
22.67 
1.75 
1.07 
L26 
1.80 

.29 
1.27 
2.42 

.72 

.36 
1.39 
2.06 
2.04 

.63 
2.68 

.46 

.75 
14.61 
3.05 

.22 
3.72 

.79 
L51 


87.95 

2.45 

17.40 

.21 

.40 

14.80 

8.36 

4.95 

38.40 

4.45 

18,70r 

33.38 

.70 

9.40 

1.90 

1.90 

9.05 

1.40 

1.80 

.016 

14.40 

2.36 

24.70 

24.70 

42.20 

10.90 

7,250.00 


3.50 

.74 

383  40 

230.04 

1.80 

.06 

4.06 

.85 

L67 

11.40 

817.88 

6L50 

1.92 

48.85 

115.56 

.18 


153.51 

19.62 

5.43 

397.80 

57a  00 

46.96 

634  76 

175.00 

38.52 

126.00 

124.20 

16.53 

63.50 

251.68 

72.00 

36.00 

9a  35 

115.36 

8.16 

47.88 

1,01&40 

8.28 

9.00 

2,306.38 

36.60 

14.96 

933.72 

6.32 

12.08 
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008T  09  OUK8  KAHtTFACTUBUD  BY  THB  OOVBRKMSVX. 


Annual  atatement  of  mantj^aeturea  for  ihe  fiaeal  year  ended  June  40,  1911  ^  at  the  Rodt 
Ukmd  Atienal,  lU.—Ooutmued. 


No. 


ArttdM. 


Price. 


50 

ao 

1 

105 

40 

» 

50 

186 

1 

1 

2 

22 

2 


Pabt  h  Clabb  4,  SacnoH  »-OQiitJan«l. 
Aeuuortet,  tic.,  for  MneikfiHi— Ooattnoed. 


SpoagM  and  rammen,  oomplete , 

Sponges  Ibr  sponge  and  nunmar 

Staff,  sponge , 

Tools,  nub  liner  diiTing,  for  55-Inch  wbeols. . . 
Wxeoohes,  filling  and  drain  plug,  for  tool  kit. 

Wrenohes,  range  quadrant. , 

WreD<dies,  screw  slot 

Wrenches,  spanner 

Bar,  formed  doUy 

Bar,  oU  can,  with  hasp  hinge  and  bracket .... 

Cups,  rivet , 

Pins,  rotating,  for  S-inoh  drill  cartridges 

Snaps,  rivet 


10.80 
.68 


LIO 
2.16 
L22 
.64 
&40 


.For  S.94nA  guiu,  modd  of  1U7. 


Brashes,  cradle,  oomplete. 

Ci9s,  hub 

Covers,  rear  sight  bracket. 

Covers,  rear  sight  shanks 

Covers,  sponge,  complete 

Cushions,  azJe  seat 

Fasteninm,  wheel,  complete,  including  hasps. 

Hasjps,  wheei  fastening 

LacingB. 

Liners,  hub 

Packings,  rear  sight  shank 

Pouches,  leather,  for  spare  parts 

Tools,  hub  liner  driving 

WasheiB.lock 

Wheels,  56-inch 


For9.94nAhowitur, 


Cans,  oil.  tubular 

Caps,  hub 

Chests  for  miscellaacooa spare  parts.. 

Funnels,  cvlinder 

Latches,  pm  tie 

Linen,  nub 

Lunettes, 

Nossles,  oil  can , 

Nuts,  lunette. 


Springs,  pintle  huch 

Tools,  hub  liner  driving 

Wagons,  3.8-lnoh  howfuisr  battsty,  model  of  1902 . 


Wagons,  3.8-lnoh  howitser  stoie,  model  of  1002. 
WaflieiB,!.    *^ 


,lock. 


Wheels. 

Carriage,  4.7-inch  howitser,  model  of  1908,  complete 

For  4,74ttth  kowiUer  ourriogo. 

Caps,  hub 

Cradle  of  new  design,  oomplete,wtth  parts  attached 

Linen,  hub 

Plates,  fhint  reinforce,  left 

Plates,  fh>nt  reinforce,  risht 

Plates,  main  reinforce,  Int 

Plates,  main  reinforce,  right 

Relnforoe,  rocker 

Screw,  inner  elevating 

Wheels,  te^eh 

LImben,  4.7-inch  hmritscr  carriage,  model  of  1900,  eompleU. 


L32 
.14 
1.15 


4.88 

ia57 

.73 
L26 

.34 
2.33 
15.70 
2.06 

.02 
3.33 
7.02 
3.06 

.03 

.76 
33.93 


22.07 

4.57 

22.71 

L66 

2.06 

3.3S 

6.40 

.46 

.21 

L30 

.08 

7«5.07 

742.01 

.76 

38.48 


6.83 


4.80 
8.08 
3.08 
9.25 
9.25 


For  4J-tadk  UmUur  limhtr. 


Ban,  lock,  complete. 
Caps,  hob. 


Hasps,  lid,  complete., 
Latdiee,  pintle 


Ptaitles,  complete. 
Springs,  pintle 


Spring*  Phitle  latch 
Straps,  soot  tong... 


Moers,  lock. 

1, 4.7^inchliowlts^;  model  of  1MB. 


.76 

44.  <H 

926.02 


3.88 
5.88 
2.43 
2.96 
19.86 
1.90 
1.80 
.27 

.n 

1,919.10 
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Annuid  ataUment  of  Tnant/actures  for  the  fiaoal  year  ended  June  SO,  ISHX,  at  the  Sodt 
I$Umd  Arsenal,  IZ/.— Unturned. 


No. 


Aitieies. 


Price. 


Past  i,  Class  4,  Bacfoom  S-Oonttiiiied. 
For  4J-4nA  hamiixtr  caiMsim, 


Ban,  kxsk,  complete 

Cape,  hub 

FaeteningB,  wheel 

Latches,  apron 

Latches,  pmtle 

LevexB,  brake 

Lunettes 

Pins,  lunette 

Pintles,  complete 

Poles,  connecting,  complete,  with  lunettes  and  keys. 

Props  with  chains  and  nooks 

Shoes,  brake 

Springs,  apron  latch 


Springs,  pintle  latch. 
Washers,  lock 


Limbers,  4.7-inch  howitzer,  fone,  model  of  19Q2,  oomptots 

Wagons,  4.7-inch  howltser,  batteny,  model  of  1002,  complete  in  all  re- 
spects  ......•••..•.. 

Limbers,  4.7-lDOh  howitzer,  store,  moddl  of  1902,  complete 

Wagons,  4.7-indh  howitzer,  store,  model  of  1902,  complete 


Spare  porta  and  etuipments  for  4.7-fnd^  howiUer  oarriagit,  eaktontf  amd 
Umbert, 

Cans,  oil 

Cans,  oil,  tower,  rectangular,  fr^alton 


Cans,  All,  upper,  rectaiigular,  7)igallon . 
Chests  ftnr  misoulaneous  spare  parts... . 


Coven,  breech.. 

Coven,  muzzle 

Drifts,  oopper,  large 

Drifts,  copper,  small 

Punches,  steel,  small 

Ropes,  pkskBt. 

Tongs,  shot. 

Tools,  hub  liner  driving 

Wrenches  for  bufEer  and  gland 

Wrenches,  compressor  ring  and  hub  band. 

Wrenches,  cylinder  head 

Wrenches,  nut,  f-inch  and  f-taich 

Wrenches,  nut,  |-inch  and  f-ihch 

Wrenches,  spanner,  for  68-inch  wheels 


Pabt  1,  CLASS  4,  SscnoM  i. 
For  9.6Aineh  mortar ,  model  <tfl880. 


Coven,  breech. 

Coven,  muzzle 

Ltmben,  4.7-inch  gun  and  G-ixkch  howitzer,  model  of  1906 . 


For  4.74ndi  gun  UmberM, 
wheel,  complete 


Caps,  hub 
PasteningL 
Hasps,  wneel  fastenhig 

Hooks,  cartridge 

Hooks,  wheel 

Latches,  pintle 

Linen,  nub 

Poles,  oonnectin;:.  complete,  with  lunettes 


anings,  pkitle  latch. 
waahen,*    *^ 


aslien,  lock. 

^i|r|)^|y , 

Carriages,' i.7-inch  gun,  model  of  1006* . 


Coven,  cylinder 
BdgM,SDade... 
Handspj 

trip. 


For  4-7-inch  gun  earriaget. 


Kevs,  elevating  bevel  gear. , 


Wheels. 

Caissons,  i.7-inoh  gun,  model  of  1906 

For  ^7*4iicA  gtm  eaitaotu. 

Cape,  hub 

Flsstenings,  wheel,  complete 

Hooks,  cartridge. 


t3.aB 

19.84 

6.88 

62.47 

3.34 

in.  32 

4.77 

28.63 

2.96 

26.64 

42.16 

126.48 

7.13 

64.17 

.48 

2.88 

19.86 

60.68 

78.82 

882.24 

7.48 

22.44 

2.02 

24.24 

.17 

1.02 

L30 

36.40 

.76 

13.68 

668.96 

4,013.78 

796.07 

4,770.42 

687.80 

4,126.80 

742.01 

4,462.06 

23.83 

1,148.84 

16.11 

846.16 

16.62 

466.36 

8.27 

16.54 

4.96 

118.80 

2.82 

66.68 

.72 

6.76 

.86 

2.86 

.86 

2.88 

3.72 

60.62 

5.84 

1.38 

16.66 

10.40 

83.20 

14.66 

102.62 

9.48 

75.84 

.68 

4.04 

.26 

1.66 

6.41 

280.76 

1.88 

3.76 

2.73 

6.46 

1,270.77 

30,496.48 

6.32 

68.84 

3.68 

60.04 

6.33 

2L82 

2.78 

133.44 

2.61 

15.66 

2.96 

23.68 

9.00 

144.00 

46.06 

875.62 

L30 

20.80 

.76 

18.24 

60.22 

641.96 

7,300.00 

116,800.00 

21.60 

86.00 

3.79 

8a82 

1.39 

16.88 

2.66 

42.40 

3.01 

18.06 

63.39 

126.78 

1,743.92 

76,732.48 

6.82 

42.66 

&69 

8&66 

2.78 

18&44 
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COST  OP  GUNS  MANUPAOTUEED  BY  THB  GOVEBKMENT. 


Annual  statement  of  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  /IZ.— Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amoant 


Past  1,  CLifls  4,  SicnoN  4— Oondniied. 
For  J^T-inck  gun  etifsont— Omtiniied. 


70 
16 
2 

16 
5 

8 

48 

8 

40 

16 

16 

4 

4 

1 

120 

1 


144 

100 

288 

8 

4 

10 


Latches,  pintle 

Liners,  nub 

Springs,  pintle  latch 

Washers,  look 

Wheels 

Limbers,  4.7-inch  gun  forge,  model  of  1006,  complete 

Wagons,  4.7-inoh  gun  battery,  model  of  1006,  complete... 

Limbers,  4.7-inch  gun  store,  model  of  1906,  complete 

Wagons,  4.7-inch  gun  store,  model  of  1906,  complete 

Fcr  4.74ndt  gtm  store  wagon,  modd  qf  1908. 

Ci^,  spare  staff  coupling 

Couplings,  staff,  spare 


EquipmenUfor  4,74nA  earriageM,  UmberM,  etc 


Cans,  oil,  6-gallon 

Cans,  oil,  tubular , 

Cases  for  hand  fuse  setters 

Cases,  rear  sight  shank , 

Chests  for  duplex  chain  blocks 

Chests  for  misoellaneous  spare  parts 

Funnels,  cylinder  fllUns 

Funnels  ibr  oiling  wheels 

Lanyards 

Oilers,  horixontal 

Pouches,  leather,  for  spare  parts , 

Sights,  breech  bore , 

Sights,  muzsle  bore , 

Tools,  hub  liner  driving , 

Wrenches,  spanner 

Carriage,  6-inch  howitser,  model  of  1906,  complete... 

Fw  64fiiekhowiuer  earriage. 


82.96 

ftOO 

L30 

.70 

63.39 

2,162.63 

2,503.29 

2,170178 

2,503.29 


2.13 
2L80 


U.12 
23.83 

aso 

3L06 
1&28 
&28 
2L17 
2L06 
LOO 
.77 
3.06 
L70 

Lao 


LOO 


Bearings,  ball  thrust 

Bolts,  Dall-crank  bearing 

Chain,  retracting 

Chain,  trail 

Clutches,  pinton  shaft. 

Covers,  spring 

Gears 

Gears,  intermediate 

Nuts,  brake  screw 

Nuts,  thrust  bearing 

Pins,  brake  screw  nut 

Pivots,  traversing 

Retainers,  bearing 

Screws,  brake 

Screws,  locking 

Separators,  inner,  for  recoil  springs 

Separators,  outer,  for  recoil  sprinn 

Shafts,  pinion,  with  nuts  ana  spUt  pins.. 

Sleeves,  intermediate  gear 

Springs,  brake  miwhanism  centering 

Springs,  clutch 

Studs  with  nuts  and  split  pins 

Washers,  inner  spring 

Washers,  outer  spring 

Washers,  travenlng  pivot 


3.00 
L21 


For  64ndk  kowluer  Umben. 


Fasteners,  str^> 

Fasteners,  strap,  for  shot  tongs. 

Straps,  paulin 

Springs,  pintle  latch 

Latches,  pintle 

—    *     i,Tock 


Washers,' 


J^or  64ndk  howUter  eoifsoiu. 


Latches,  pintle , 

Springs,  pintle  latch., 


Fur  64ndk  kowiUer  ttore 
CoapUnp,  staff,  spare,  male  and  female. . . 


103 

.006 
6.06 
ft40 
4.66 
3.40 

.41 
4.8S0 
7.797 
ft336 

.1525 
2.78 
3.86 
6.145 
L84 

.78 
L41 
L17 

.24 

.61 

.36 


.04 
.03 
.68 
L30 
2.06 
.76 


2.96 
L30 


laos 


V3.68 

216.00 

2a  80 

U.16 

1,267.80 

58,388.31 

7,779187 

23,977.30 

7,779187 


38.34 

42.00 


1,068.40 

SSL  28 

7.00 

406.80 

70.40 

60.24 

10116 

10.48 

06.40 

12.32 

4&80 

6.80 

6.44 

L38 

18a  00 

18,7ia35 


48.00 
29L01 

La8 

L32 

90.96 

.19 

145.20 

225.00 

87.20 

27.20 

3.29 

3&85 

187.12 

74.68 

Z44 

60.72 

185.28 

40L16 

58.88 

37.44 

50.40 

1&72 

7.68 

ia58 

188 


5.70 
3.00 
1S2.64 
ia40 
1L84 
12.10 


U.84 
ia40 


42.00 
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A.nnual  staUment  of  manirfactureB  far  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  lU, — Continued. 


No. 


Artioles. 


Price. 


Amoont 


M 
8 
1 
6 

20 
8 


6 

3 

14 

14 

16 

20 

1 

1 

18 

8 


120 

6i 

16 

2 

80 

180 


fiOO 

2U 


100 

80 

80 

4 

104 

6 

2,003 

2,510 

12 

1 

100 

1,014 

IfiO 

160 

100 

34 

24 

1,000 
150 
CM) 
2 
140 
140 


Past  1,  Glabs  4,  SacnoN  4— CJontlnoed. 
Eguipnienta  for  9-inch  howitzer. 


Cans,  oil,  lectangDkur 

Tools,  hub  liner  driving , 

Wrench,  elevatixu  worm-bearing 

Wrenches,  rear  cylinder  head  and  recoil  buffer. . 

Wrenches,  spanner 

Wrenches  for  traverring  thrust  bearing  nut 


For  &4nch  ffun. 


Brushes  and  seiapers 

Covers,  breech 

Covers,  tompionand  muscle 

Drills,  gunner's 

Drills,  vent 

Punches,  vent 

Sight,  breech  bore 

Sight,  mussle  bore. 

Strqips,  retaining,  for  elevating  screw. 
Trays,  shot 


For  7'inch  hoioUzer. 


Caps,  nipple... 

Covers,  tompion  and  muule — 

Drills,  vent 

Lanyards. 

Plugs,  oil 

Plugs,  screw,  for  spring  centers. 

Punches,  gunner's 

Ropes,  brake  lever 

Screw  drivers,  bar 

Sight,  breech  bore 

Sight,  mussle  bore. 


For  64ndi  and  74neh  equipment. 

Bags,  sand 

Lanyards,  ao-foot 

Tamps 

Tripods 

Washers,  fiber,  for  wheete 

Washers,  leather,  for  wheels 


Part  1,  Class  4,  SscnoN  7. 
Cover,  canvas,  for  limber  chest  for  Oatling  gun,  cal.  .30. . 
Part  1,  Class  4,  SscnoM  8. 
ArtUlerff  hameu  and  parte. 


Sets  harness,  lead. 

Sets  harness,  mieel , 

Spare  parts  for  hameee. 

Brseohings.  complete 

Bridles  and  bits,  near , 

Bridles  and  bits,  off 

Cinchas,  wheel , 

Collars,  steel,  horse 

Coronas,  model  of  1910 

Coven,  lead  trace,  with  calttdn  thongs 

Covers,  wheel  trace,  with  caUikin  thongs 

Devkses,  qufck  release 

Dock,  crupper 

Hooks,  breast  strap ". 

Hooks,  spring 

Hooks,  side  strap 

Leathers,  sweat,  pairs 

Loom,  trace 

Martingales  with  cincha  straps 

Plates,  trace,  assembled,  Incladlng  loops,  hame  tugs,  and  double-aye 

RollerB,'iBadreInV.V.*."..'.*..'.'JJJJI.r.I"".r.I I.I.I II! 

Rollers  and  straps,  lead  retai 

Sacks,  harness,  white  duck 

Stirrups,  model  of  1010 

Straps,  back,  with  crupper 

Straps,  connecting 


812.151 
1.38 


12.94 
0.44 
1.87 


8.85 

2.81 

2.80 

.73 


.73 


.34 
3.80 


.80 
3.07 
1.25 
.85 
.36 
.72 
.50 
.70 
.83 


.71 
.91 
1.40 
68.77 
.42 
.30 


1777.66 
11.04 
&45 

77.64 

128.80 

14.96 


44.25 
8.43 

39.20 

10.22 
5.76 

14.60 
3.50 
1.76 
6.12 

30.40 


12.80 
46.05 
17.60 
1.70 
23.04 
n.52 
7.00 
2.80 
3.32 
3.65 
1.76 


86.20 
40.14 
23.84 
137.54 
33.60 
64.00 


.70 


130.66 

65,330.00 

160.26 

33,814.86 

8.87 

887.00 

3.64 

291.20 

5.01 

400.80 

L85 

7.40 

8.93 

928.72 

4.28 

25.68 

1.80 

8,053.88 

.03 

2,834.30 

1.47 

17.64 

.70 

.22 

22.00 

.06 

81.12 

.11 

16.60 

3.11 

816.50 

.80 

80.00 

2.06 

7a  80 

.03 

22.82 

.10 

100.00 

.22 

33.00 

4.00 

2,440.00 

.85 

1.70 

4.11 

575.40 

.46 

64.40 
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COBT  OP  atTNB  MANUPACTUBED  BY  THE  GOVBBNMBNT. 


Annual  statement  of  manvfacturee  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Bock 
Island  Arsenal,  Jtt.— Continued. 


No. 


Frioe. 


Amount. 


200 
800 
TOO 
661 
300 
800 


1,061 

3 
1 
1 
2 


96 
26 
26 
36 
62 
80 
100 
S25 
26 
26 
96 
68 
68 
26 
26 
26 
26 
62 
26 
26 
36 
26 
26 
26 
26 
62 
26 
26 
26 
62 
3 

26 
20 
10 

1 

10 
48 
16 
90 
280 

9 


Past  1,  Olam  4,  SftcnoN  8— Contfaiaed. 
Spare  parttfuf  ftarneM— OontlhiiecL 


Straps,  oonpling , 

Straps,  lead  rein  rollfir 

Thongs,  cropper 

Traoes,  wire,  lead,  model  of  1006,  leather  covered. 

Traces,  wheel,  model  of  1006 

Whips,  model  of  1900 


Part  1,  Class  4,  Section  9. 
For  94fieh  ptn  baiUry  wagon,  model  of  IQOi. 


Bnckels,  watering,  canvas 

CjclominBr,  with  tyoHnKl  clamp 

Cyclometers,  without  wheel  fastenings. 

Sprinx  for  cyclometer 

Stop  for  C7clometer 

Stads  (taUy  pins)  for  cyclometer 


10.02 

.14 

.16 

2.33 

6.10 

3.01 


1.83 
*86.'« 


Part  1,  Class  6,  Section  1. 


Reels,  model  of  1909. 


.67 


3,636.60 


For  red  and  aatf  model  of  1909, 


Bolts,  damp  (for  pintle  seat  clamp) 

Bolts,  doubletvQe 

Bolls,  phitte  bearing ,. 

Bolts  and  nuts,  rail 

ConnecUons.  telephone 

Fasteners,  strap 

Fasteners,  strap,  for  spanner  and  lock  washer  holders. 

Fasteners,  picket  rope  strap 

Fastaninn,  wheel,  complets 

Locks.  adJustins;  ring 

Nats  nr  damp  bolts 

Nnts,  crown,  0.375 


Nats,  crown,  0.5. 

Nats,  doabletvee 

Nats,  pintle  bearing  bolt. . . 

Pads,  umtem  bracket 

Props,  pole 

Screws,  adjusting  ring  lock. 
Sets. 


md  oil  can). 

dey.'.'.y.','.'.' 


Shoes,  dram  latch  brake. 

? 
? 

si 

SI 

Ci 
Cf 

Cf  eofthe3-inohtelesoopi08ight. model  of  1904. 

Ci  on  telescopes,  field,  model  of  1908 

Ci r_, /  commander's  rulers 

Cases  for  battery  commander's  telescopes,  model  of  1905 

Covers  for  elevation  quadrants,  model  of  lw)6 

Pouches  for  Welden  range  finders 

Rests,  with  telescope  claip,  for  carrying  cases  for  observation  telescope, 
model  <rf  1908 

Rests,  with  telescope  clasps,  foroarrying  oases  for  battery  commander's 
telescope,  model  of  1905 , 

Retainers,  leather,  for  carnring  cases,  for  battery  commander's  tele- 
scopes  

Retainon,  leather,  for  carrying  cases,  for  observation  telescope,  model 
of  1908 


[>mmander's  telescope,  model  of  1905 

ad  support,  observation  telescopes,  field, 


SIM.  00 
126.00 
106.00 
1,516.83 
1,530.00 
1,006.00 


1,M1.6I 

22.30 

71.78 

.12 

.38 

1.34 


91,9 


.00 


.40 

10.40 

.50 

13.00 

.40 

10.40 

1.30 

46.80 

.25 

13.00 

.07 

«.60 

.04 

4.00 

.05 

11.25 

6.05 

157.30 

.23 

5.98 

.23 

5.98 

.19 

0.S8 

.21 

10.92 

.16 

4.16 

.16 

4.16 

.25 

6.50 

8.80 

228.80 

.61 

31.72 

8.05 

79.30 

.59 

15.34 

.32 

11.52 

.06 

2.08 

.24 

6.24 

.53 

13.78 

1.30 

83.80 

.15 

7.80 

3.64 

04.64 

2.72 

70.72 

.80 

20.80 

7.56 

393.12 

1.85 

5.55 

3.90 

101.40 

6.92 

138.40 

10.93 

109.30 

13.71 

28.33 

383.30 

.69 

33.12 

22.84 

342.60 

.46 

9.00 

.71 

177.50 

2.00 

4.00 

1.20 

8.40 

.05 

.35 

.05 

.10 
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Anmuil  statement  of  mant^aeture$  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Roei 
likmd  Artenalf  III  .--Continued. 


Artioles. 


Fzioe. 


Amoutti 


Past  1,  Clmsb  $,  McnoiT  8. 


Targets,  fixed  or  appealing 

For  fixed  or  appearmg  taigets: 
Bases,  pipe. 


Eyebolts  fbr  uprights. . 
"^ nplete 


Frames.  oompM 

Fins,  bent 

Stakes,  wood 

Coven  for  con  and  caisson  silhouettes. 

Covers  for  kneeling  silhouettes 

Covers  Un  mounted  silhouettes 

Covers  for  standing  silhouettes 

Reels  for  towing  cables 

Sleds  for  movable  targets 

Stands  for  reels 


Pabt  I,  Class  5,  SacnoN  4. 

Charges,  dummy,  for  6-in<di  gun,  model  of  IWO . . . . 
Charges,  dummy,  for  10-tnch  gun,  model  of  1888. . . 


Pabt  1,  Class  7,  SicnoN  5. 

Catches,  bayonet  scabbaid,  for  bayonet,  model  of  1906 

Hooksiorbayanetseabfoard,  model  of  1906 , 

Pivots  for  bayonet  scabbard,  model  of  1906 

Scabbards,  bayonet,  model  of  1906 

Scabbards,  bayonet,  model  of  1910 

Scabbards,  bayonet,  model  of  1910  (wood  and  metal  parts  only). 

Scabbards  for  ookw,  model  of  1906 , 

Scabbards  for  bokM,  model  of  1910 

Scabbards,  bolo,  model  of  1910  (wood  and  metal  parts  only) .... 

Scabbards,  Hospital  Corps  knives 

Washer,  outside,  for  bayonet  scabbard 


Fart  1,  Class  0,  Sxcmnr  I. 
IftfituHfjf  BfutptitttUi  tntd  coiMponttUt. 


Adspters.  waist  belt,  bkMk , 

Attachments,  hook,  for  noncommissioned  statff  oflleer's  belts 

Bags,  blanket,  olive  drab , 

Baa,  blanket,  olive  drab,  Forest  Service 

Bens,  shoulder  (Cavalry  equipment  board  model) 

Belts,  waist.  Hospital  ooips , 

Belts,  waist,  Infisntry 

Boots,  rifle  carrier,  with  dioek  absorber  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

Boots,  rifle  carrier,  without  diock  absorber  fC.  E.  B.  model) 

Boxes,  cartridge,  McKeevei'  cadet,  caliber  .do,  russet 

Boxes,  condiment,  model  or  1910 

Buckles,  bronce,  for  surplus  kit  baici 

Buckles  and  clasps  for  garrison  belts  for  band 

Buttons,  brass,  for  use  with  cadet  cross-belt per  hundred. . 

Cans,  bacon,  model  of  1910 , 

Osns,  meat,  ahiminum,  model  of  1906 

Cans,  meat,  model  of  1010 

Cans,  meat,  tin 

Canteens, tin,  without  felt  or  canvas  coverinc,  metal  parts  only 

Canteens,  2-quart,  copper,  tinned  on  both  siaes,  without  straps,  with 

letter8**U.8.  R.8.^' 

Canteens.  S^iuart,  tin.  olive  drab,  marked  "U.  8.  G.  8." 

Canteens,  Infantry,  with  straps 

Canteens,  Infantry,  with  straps,  without  letters  "U.  8." 

Carriers,  picket  pin  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

Ca.  s,  cleaninx  rod,  model  of  1910 

ChesU,  artificer's,  model  of  1910 

Chests,  bacon,  model  of  1010 

Cookeis.flreleesC  Army  pattern) 

Corks  and  chains,  canteen , 

Covers,  canteen,  dismounted,  mo<!|el  of  1910 

Covers,canteen,olivedrab,  without  letters  "U.S." 

Covers,  canteen,  olive  drab 

Fasteners,  sets,  for  Infantry  cartridge  belt,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1910. . . . 

Fasteners,  sets,  for  enlisted  men's  sarrison  belts 

Fasteners,  sets,  for  noncommissioned  staff  ofiicera'  belts 

Forks,  model  of  1910 

Forks 

Qim  sttngs,  model  of  ;907M--t .,,...,,.,.,.,,...,..t..t-«..*.«t 


86.04 

113 

.17 

6.  OS 


.49 
1.83 
1.33 
2.17 
1.83 

ia48 
3.71 

11.08 


4.83 

17.36 


.066 
.08 
.01 

1.25 
.87 
.25 

1.76 

1.04 
.42 

1.60 


8161.00 

0.89 

6.10 

6a  30 

.86 

12.74 

677.10 

2,004.90 

1,770.40 

4,873.70 

417.20 

185.60 

443.20 


9.04 
34.73 


81.31 

1.36 

20.06 

70,687.60 

28,138.38 

.60 

996.16 

2,211.04 

.84 

7, 95a  00 

.01 


.08 

3.00 

.18 

119.70 

1.76 

7,146.00 

1.47 

1,176.00 

2.72 

187.68 

1.01 

924.16 

1.00 

3,804.00 

4.20 

42.00 

2.70 

16a  60 

2.06 

132 

ia54 

4,796.70 

.42 

2.10 

.81 

287.68 

2.23 

4.46 

.12 

6,^6a32 

.45 

61,465.06 

.40 

2.080.00 

.28 

8,7«4.00 

.17 

850.00 

1.30 

130.00 

1.38 

414.00 

.49 

260.68 

.49 

2,460.96 

.51 

39.27 

.13 

79.04 

16.09 

734.36 

14.88 

69,861.60 

41.46 

82.90 

.02 

280.00 

.91 

4,337.06 

.11 

187.00 

.11 

1.5fi6.85 

.07 

6,326.16 

.36 

ia404.80 

.31 

196.23 

.04 

1,492.92 

.04 

1,900.76 

.04 

38,468.84 
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16  COST  OF  0U98  MANUFACTUBED  BY  THB  QOYBBNMXST. 

Annual  itattrMnt  of  mani/aUwres  for  the  JUtcal  year  ended  Jvnt  SO,  1911^  at  the  Boek 
Island  Arsenal,  JZ/.— Continued. 


No. 


Articta. 


Price. 


Past  1.  Class  9.  Sscboh  1— Oontiniied. 
Injafitry  efiUpfmeiUt  smd  esmpoiMBto— Oontiiiiied. 


1 

1 
2,700 

25,371 

5,400 

50 

30.960 

3,000 

831,844 

6,000 

1,330 

10f>,841 

760 

10,500 

200 

1,000 

10 

32,263 

26,276 

665 

34,023 

9,178 

100 

2,106 

25,228 

4,050 

3,600 

36  I 
1,600 
6B 


3,000 

114 

19,267 

9 

61 

212 

14,104 

6,288 

76 

2 

6,754 

6,000 

196 

61 

1 

1,895 

2,600 

2 

1,000 

12,000 

1,089 


3,256 
41 
82 


1 
1 
1 
6 
3,424 
96 
10 


Can  Riing,  with  attachment,  special 

Gun '  .ing.  made  of  webbing,  with  metal  attachment 

Haversacks,  model  of  190Mo  be  stendled  with  the  letten  "E.  P."  or 


Haversacks,  model  of  1906 

Haversacks,  model  of  1908,  without  letters  "17.  S." 

Haversacks,  without  inside  fittines,  marked  "XT.  8.  Q.  8." 

Haversacks  and  carriers,  model  of  1910. 

Hooks,  brass  wire  end per  hundred. 

Hooks,  haversack  attaching  "S" do... 

Hooks,  haversack  snap 

Hooks,  snap,  for  noncommissioned  staff  officers' belts 

Knives,  model  of  1910 


Knives 

Loops,  brass,  for  gun  slings,  model  of  1907 

Loops,  waist  belt 

Linings,  canteen,  felt 

Pins,  aluminum  tent  (Infantry  board  model) 

Pouches,  first  aid,  model  of  1910 

Pouches  for  flrst^id  packets,  model  of  1907 

Slides,  belt,  for  noncommissioned  stall  offloeis'  belts. 

Spoons,  model  of  1910. 

Spoons 

Straps,  blanket  roU,  C 

Straps,  canteen-haversack 

Straps,  web  canteen 

Straps,  blanket  bag  coat,  black,  pairs 

Straps,  blanket  has  shoulder,  black,  jpairs 

Straps,  web  shoulder,  with  snap  hoolcs  at  both  ends. 

Straps,  web  shoulder,  olive  drab 

Suspenders,  gun-sling  (C.  E.  B.  model) 


Past  1,  Class  9,  Sicdon  2. 
CaioalTf  equipmeia  and  amponents. 


Boxes,  cartridge,  caliber  ^ 

Buttons,  revolver  holster 

Canteens,  Cavahy,  without  straps 

Carriers,  saber,  enUsted  men's,  with  shock  absorber  <C.  E.  B.  model). . 
Carriers,  saber,  enlisted  men's,  without  shock  absorber(C.  E.  B.  model). 

Covers,  canteen,  mounted,  model  of  1910 

Fasteners,  sets,  cartridge  belt,  for  revolver-cartridge  belts,  caliber  .45, 

model  of  1909 

Holsters,  revolver,  caliber  .38 

Holsters,  revolver  (C.  E.  B.  model). 


Holsters  for  Colt's  automatic  pistol,  caliber  .45,  special 

Holsters  for  caliber  .45  Colt's  revolver,  model  of  1909 

Hooks,  snap,  for  Cavalry  canteen  strap 

Hooks,  saber  belt  snu) 

Knots,  saber  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

Lanyard,  revolver 

Lanyards,  revolver,  model  of  1910 

Rings,  studs,  and  washers  for  revolver  holster,  caliber  .38. 

Safes  for  dress  ^  It  for  drum  major,  Cavalry 

Slides,  saber  bell,  Cavahy 

Straps,  Cavalry  canteen 

Thongs,  revolver  holster 


81.36 
1.36 
L36 
.90 
2.44 
.33 
.56 
.03 
.46 
.11 
.12 
.OS 
.07 
.06 
.28 
.11 
.12 
.11 
.07 
.03 
.12 
.92 
.27 
.81 
.87 
.65 
.48 
.66 


.64 
.02 
.48 
2.38 
.89 
.97 

.06 
L12 
1.81 
1.60 
L22 
.06 
.46 
.48 


Part  1,  Class  9,  Sicdon  3. 
A  rtiUerf  equipmaU  and  eensponartt. 


Knapsacks,  ArtiDery 

Knapsacks,  pairs,  ration  bag,  of  No.  1  canvas  (C.  B.  B.  model) 

Knapsacks,  pairs,  ration  bag,  of  No.  4  canvas  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

Part  1,  Class  9,  SscnoN  5. 

JJorse  equipmenU  and  eomponentt. 

Bit,  curb,  special,  for  Cavafar  bridle,  model  of  1908 

Bit,  curb,  with  4-inch  mouthpiece,  for  Cavalry  bridle,  model  of  1909. 

Bit,  jointed  Pelham,  o.' nonrusting  material 

Bits,  snaffle,  special 

Bridles.  Cavalry,  model  of  1909 

Halter  Dridks,  combination,  model  of  1909 

Baiter  bridles,  model  of  1910,  with  snaffle  bits 


.17 
.03 
.38 
.09 
.37 
.09 


4.34 
2.91 
2.73 


L49 
7.76  j 
7.02 
7.02  I 


C2Ou80 
1.8S 

3,673.00 

34,  £04. 66 

7,344.00 

45.00 

76,6I&00 

9.90 

1,866.33 

180.00 

611.80 

11,752.51 

02.28 

210.00 

14.00 

60.00 

2.80 

3,648.93 

3,153.12 

73.15 

2,381.61 

27&34 

12L00 

1,990.36 

6,811.56 

3,280.50 

3,132.00 

28.40 

720.00 

4&64 


1,930.00 

2.28 

9,243.36 

2L61 

64.29 

206.64 

84L34 

7,042.56 

137.56 

3.20 

8,289.88 

3oaoo 

90.16 

26.23 

.82 

322.15 

78.00 

.76 

90.00 

4,440.00 

98.01 


14,13L04 
110.31 
87.36 


8.99 

1.68 

&03 

8.94 

26, 57a  94 

606.90 

70.20 
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Asfmual  tlaUmenl  of  mamrfaetwrufor  the  fiscal  year  ended  Junt  SO,  1911,  at  the  Rods 
Mmd  Areenal,  IU.--bontiAu&L 


Arttcte 


PiAT  1,  GLA8B  0,  SicnoK  6--Oontini]ed. 
Hcrm  equipmentt  and  componcnte— Contlaaed 


Brow bwda.  lormodel of  190»  bridle.. 

BraliM,  hofBB _._ 

OuUlBiwitbriyeto.. 


Chains,  curb,  with  boolB,  joodel  metal ,. 

Cohiiia,  baltar ^— 

Chains,  eurb,  with  hooki,  joodel  of  1909 

Cinchas,  hair 

Cineha,  special 

CoTen,  horse,  blanlget  .ined 

Covers,  saddle 

Coven,  saddle,  white  duck,  msset  leather..... «. 

Covers,  rawhide,  with  thoniKs  for  saddles 

Currvoombs 

"D'%eheek,  iorCavatay  bridle,  model  of  ISOO 

Fmbbm,  sheepskin,  eet  of,  for  whitman  saddle,  12  inches.. 

Headstall,  bridle,  for  corb  bridiC,  model  of  1902 

Headstalls,  halter 

Hoods,  horse,  not  lined 

Hooks,  curb  diain 

Hooks,  lariat  snap 

Hooks  snap,  watering  bridle , 

Initenia  "TENN",^«SB  and  service  saddledotha 

Larbti.. 


Latches,  throat,  for  1908  bridle 

Linings.  saddletMg,  pairs ^ 

Links,  Cavahy 

MoonUngs,  bridle,  sets  of,  hronse  (without  bits  or  curb  obatais).. 

Mountings,  martingale,  sets  of.  branie 

Nosebags,  duck  bottom 

Nosebags,  kftther  bottom 

Ornaments,  brow  band,  for  corb  bridle,  model  of  1902 

Ornaments,  brow  band,  for  model  of  1909  bridle 

Ovals,  saddle 

Pieeea,  cheek,  for  model  of  1900  bridle 

Pieces,  crown,  formodel  on900  bridle 

PiiB,pfoket 

Pommels  with  rivets 

Reins  for  bridoon  bridle,  model  of  1909 

Reins  for  curb  bridle,  model  of  1902 

Reins  for  curb  bridle,  model  of  1909 

Rein,hand  for  halter  bridle 

Rdn,  bridle,  I  inch,  for  combination  halter  bridle 

Rowefo  for  enlisted  men's  spars 


Saddlebags,  pair,  special 

Saddlecloths,  servicsi. -.-... 

Saddleototh,  enlisted  men.  Fifth  ArUUery,  "N.  C.  &",speoial 

Saddlecloths,  service,  with  insignia 

Saddles,  Cavidrv,  complete,  lined  with  sheepskin 

Saddletree.  McClellan,  covered,  inohiding  quarter  strap  black  leather, 

forOavafry,  13  inches • 

Shields,  saddle,  assorted 

Snaps  watering  bit. . ; 

Spurs  for  enlisted  men 

Steptes,  foot,  high 

Staples,  «M>t  low 

Staples,  foot,  semiclreniar 

Stirrups  hooded 

Stops  er  coat  straps per  hundred.. 

Straps,  blanket  bag  coat,  black  pairs 

Straps,  bridoon,  for  1909  bridles 

Straps,  dncha 

Straps,  c'ncha,  special,  forsadde 

Straps,  coat  winoheslong 

Straps,  coat,  can  tie 

Straps,  ooat,  pommel 

Strmps,  halter 

Strmps,  lariat 

Straps,  quarter,  adjustable 

Straps,  quarter,  sel^«djusting 

Strap,  quarter,  special 

Straps,  saddlebag  side 

Str^,  s|>ur,  Cavalry 

Str^M,  stirrup. 

Straps,  stirrup,  and  sweat  leathers,  combined,  pairs 

Stocfa,  saddlebag,  bronied 

SurolnglBs,  olive  drab 

ThonRS,  curb-bit,  for  1909  bridles 


Price. 


10.29 
L26 
.34 
.£2 
.08 
.68 
L£8 


laao 

2.16 
2.15 
1.90 
.68 
.02 


2.31 
2.17 

.06 

.08 

.10 

.07+ 

.74 

.31 

.68 

.27 

.68 

.16 

.64 
1.31 

.04 

.04 

.02 

.47 

.88 

.27 

.26 
LOl 
1.21 

.92 


.01 
8.79 


3.12 


8.28 
24.65 


.02 
.10 
.25 
.02 
.02 
.OS 
1.02 
.44 
.81 
.18 
.42 
.43 
.38 
.33 
.27 
.83 
.15 
4.07 
2.30 


.24 

.21 
.68 
5.16 
.02 
.96 
.07 


Amount 


H  D— 62-2— vol  139 6 


SttOiOO 

6B9l16 

204.00 

4S3.6D 

680.00 

4,640i00 

9L64 

3.07 

14,625.22 

1,523.20 

903.00 

1,176.00 

299.28 

.48 

.40 

L84 

8,618.64 

6.51 

540.00 

330.00 

207.50 

1.91 

331.53 

77.60 

53.72 

34.56 

17.00 

8.76 

9.60 

7,117.23 

864.00 

40.00 

534.00 

U7.50 

95.00 

126.96 

156.00 

515.10 

3,738.23 

460.00 

L23 

1.78 

.06 

1.125.12 

9.20 

4,670.64 

2.03 

456.02 

2,908.70 

14.63 

12.00 

1,849.10 

.60 

364.00 

444.96 

428.24 

2,040.00 

10.82 

607.50 

90.00 

1,260.00 

.86 

456.00 

4,791.27 

5,044.68 

23,449.16 

10.20 

10,175.00 

1,880.00 

14.04 

1,800.00 

1,062.5? 

7,120.96 

10.32 

20G.80 

1,982. 18 

9.70 
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COST  OF  QUNS  MANUPACTUBED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Annual  statement  of  mamtfaettiref  for  thefitcal  year  ended  June  SO^  1911  ^  at  the  Rod 
hland  Arunal,  lU. — ^Gontinued. 


No. 


Articles 


Prioa 


Amoont. 


313 

201 

100 

100 

10 

35 

50 

173 

338 

1,050 

30 

10 

190 

188 


33 
69 
71 
50 
76 
37 
74 
77 
1 

35 
12 
138 
310 
74 
74 
37 
73 
131 


1,743 

351 

19 

31 

4 

2 

1 

33 

1 

400 

135 

11 

1 

746 

3 

3 

1,743 

107 

70 

200 

100 

804 

3,150 

3 

1 

176 

3 

72 

1 

6 

337 

1 


136 


Past  1.  Class  9,  SxcnoN  5— Oontizmed. 

Polo  equipmeni. 

Boots,  polo,  palis. 

Bridles,  cavury,  model  of  1906 

Chains  and  hooks,  curb,  for  1906  bridle 

Girths,  SJir-inch,  polo 

Girths,  5-inch,  polo 


Headstalls  for  1906  bridle 

Mountines.  Cavesson,  sets  of,  bronze  . . . 

Nails,  saaate.  nickel  head,  polo 

Noseoands,  cavesson 

Numnahs 

Ornaments,  brow  band,  for  1906  bridle . 

Pads,  liBlt,  for  English  saddles 

Reins,  curb,  for  1006  bridle 

Saddles,  polo,  complete 

Straps,  breast,  ana  martingales 


0/ Cavalry  equipment  board  model. 


Bridles,  halter,  combination 

Brushes,  horse 

Cinchas  for  steadying  rifle  carrier 

Currycombs 

Lariats 

Nosebags 

Pockets,  pommel,  pairs 

Shanks,  halter,  rope 

Socket,  guidon  and  standard 

Spurs,  enlisted  men's,  pairs 

Stirrups  (without  leather)  to  be  stained. 

Straps,  coat,  double  buckle 

Straps,  coat,  single  buckle 

Straps,  spur,  lower 

Straps,  spur,  upper 

Straps,  sweat-leather  stirrup,  pairs 

Straps,  stirrup 

Thongs 


Pabt  1,  Class  9,  Section  g. 
Otfieera*  equipments  and  componentt. 


Attachments,  hook,  for  garrison  belts,  model  of  1910 

Attachments,  hook,  for  saber  belts 

Belts,  saber,  pigskin 

Belts,  saber,  russet 

Belts,  shoulder,  pigskin 

Belts,  shoulder,  russet 

Belt,  waist.  43  inches  over  all 

Bridles,  halter,  complete 

Bridle,  special 

Buckles,  wire,  bronze.  |-inch,  for  leggings 

Buttons  or  studs  for  dispatch  case,  model  of  1910 

Carriers,  saber  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

Case,  dispatch,  model  of  1909 

Cases,  d ispatch,  model  of  1910 

Cloth,  pieces,  with  number  "22"  f  Infantry),  one  for  each  comer 

Cloth,  pieces,  with  number  "22"  for  service  cloth,  to  be  made  of  khaki 

canvas 

Fasteners,  sets,  for  garrison  belts 

Figures  for  saddlecloths 

Headstalls,  bridle,  model  of  1903 

Hooks  for  legging^ 

Hooks,  saber  attachment 

Hooks,  snap,  for  saber  belts 

Hooks,  snap,  for  garrison  belts 

Leathers,  sweat,  andstimipstraps,  combined,  pairs 


Leggings,  pi(9ikjn.  nair... . . 
Letters,  enameled  leather. . 


Reins,  bridle  (snaffle  and  curb)  speciaL 

Reins,  bridle,  model  of  1902 , 

Rein,  bridle,  for  halter  bridle,  combination 

Rowels  for  spurs 

Saddles,  Whitman,  complete 

Saddletree,  adjosteble,  covered,  complete  with  seat  and  short  skht, 
felt  pads,  sweat  leathers  and  stirrap  straps,  stirrups,  hair  cincha, 
coat  straps  (special) 


tL03 

$430.39 

8.51 

1,812.63 

.63 

104.52 

L37 

137.00 

2.23 

333.00 

1.80 

18.00 

.06 

1.50 

.03 

L60 

2.56 

443.88 

5.00 

1,160.53 

.13 

136.00 

L74 

63.30 

1.35 

13.50 

38.77 

7,366.30 

8.40 

.    666.12 

0.35 

U3.05 

.94 

65.46 

.33 

33.43 

.36 

31.34 

.57 

43.32 

1.33 

46.14 

5.41 

400.34 

.36 

27.72 

.58 

L78 

44.50 

.45 

5.40 

.33 

45.54 

.33 

48.30 

.06 

4.44 

.25 

18.50 

3.38 

125.06 

.81 

58.32 

.14 

16.94 

.19 
.18 
3.85 
2.92 
2.68 
1.83 


7.49 


.01 
.02 
.70 


6.22 
.48 

.48 
.04 
.02 

2.03 
.03 
.19 
.56 
.46 

5.16 


.03 
.55 
1.20 


.00 
23.12 


8.70 


331.17 

45.18 

73.15 

90.52 

10.72 

3.66 

1.31 

172.27 

10.65 

4.00 

2.70 

7.70 

5.68 

4,640.12 

.06 

.96 

1,638.42 

3.94 

142.10 

6.00 

19.00 

170.24 

1,451.76 

15.48 

8.93 

5.28 

LIO 

86.40 

1.22 

.54 

5,248.24 


107.06 
1,008.75 
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Annual  Hatemenl  of  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911  ^  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  Jtt.— Continued. 


No. 


75 

11 

134 

12 

1 
1 
1 
1 

aoo 

1,743 

330 

1,0CB 

7 

25 

1 

752 

2,002 

1 

55 


2 

2 

122 

122 

2 
2 

20 
2 
2 

IS 
2 
122 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 

2 

22 

108 

52 

50 

2 

2 

22 

402 

122 

2 

2 

42 

62 

2 

4 

2 


786 

306 
185 
100 

1 
10 

29 
47 
146 

un 


Artides 


Pabt  1.  Class  9,  SxcnoN  6— Continued. 
Offieen^  tfitipmtinU  sni  eompoiMftfr— Oontinoed. 


Saddlecloths,  dress,  staff,  without  Insignia 

Saddlecloths,  dress,  Engineer  Coips,  without  insignia 

Saddlecloths,  dress,  infttntry,  oavaby,  and  artillery 

Saddlecloths,  dress,  general  officers,  without  insignia. 

Saddlecloth,  dress,  for  General  Staff  Corps 

Saddlecloth,  dress,  special,  no  insienla 

Saddlecloth,  service,  reenforoed  with  leather  where  cincha  passes  over  it. 

Saddle,  special,  adjustable 

Saddles,  McCleUan,  complete. 

Slides  for  garrison  belts,  model  of  1910 

Snaps,  saber,  for  garrison  belts,  model  of  1910 , 


K>urs,  pairs  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

Stimqw,  wood,  without  hoods 

Strap,  breast,  speciaL 

Straps,  spur,  black 

Straps,  spur,  russet 

Tie,  nalter,  special 

Trimmings,  metal,  sets,  far  saber  belts 

Intignia/or  taddUdoth*. 
Dreas: 

Adjutant  General's  Department 

Ald-de-camp  to  brlgad  Mr  general 

Chaplain 

Coast  Artillery  Corps 

Coat  of  arms. 


Engineer  Cms. 


Geneial  Sti 

Inspector  General's  Department. 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Department. 

AJd-<l»«amp  to  major  general 

Medical  Department 

liedical  Reserve  Corps 

Ordnance  Departmoit 

Pay  Department 

QnarteRnaster's  Department 

Bigoal  Corps 

Subsistence  Department 

Stars,  large 

Stars,  small 

Servifle: 

Adjutant  General's  Department 

Ara-de-camp  to  brigadier  generaL 

Coast  Artillery  Corps 

Engineer  Corps 

General  Staff. 

Inspector  General's  Department 

Judge  Advocate  General's  Department. 

Aid  de  camp  to  maj or  general 

Medical  Department 

Medical  Reserve  Corps 

Ordnance  Department 

Fay  Department 

Quartermaster's  Department 

Signal  Corps 

Stars,  large 

Stars,  snmil 

SnbSKtenoe  Department 


Pabt  1,  Clasa  lo,  SsmoN  1. 
Arm  ekesU,  turm  rock*,  He. 


Boxes,  pacUni;,  for  bayonet  scabbards 

Box,  packing,  special 

Chests,  arm.lor  caliber  .30  rifle,  model  of  1903 

Chests,  artifloer's,  without  contents,  model  of  1910 

Chests  for  bayonets,  model  of  1906 

Chests.  coioiMuiy,  for  cleaning  material  (chests  only) 

Chest  for  otnoers  equipment. 

Chests,  post,  for  spare  parts,  United  States  rifle,  caliber  .30.  modpl  of 
1903. 


Chests  for  spare  bayonets  and  appendaees  for  IfiOO  arms 
Chests,  packing,  for  spare  parts  for  1,000  arms. 


Chests,  packing,  for  spare  stocks.        

LookOB,  armTunited States  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1903 . 


Price. 


96.45 
5.93 
6.10 
7.90 


24.65 
.12 
.56 
.65 
1.79 
.29 


.31 
"i.*63' 


.59 

.92 

.42 

1.30 

1.86 

1.10 

2.01 

^.23 

1.08 

.92 


.58 
.70 
2.10 
1.14 
.45 
.48 
.48 

.41 
.47 
.68 
.98 
1.07 
1.00 
.85 
.47 
.52 
.52 
.41 
.42 
1.25 
.85 
.42 
.41 
.42 


.66 


4.42 
15.12 
2.16 
1.79 


35.15 
2.60 
2.16 
2.46 
7.02 


Amount 


S483.75 

65.23 

683.40 

94.80 

6.45 

5.09 

5.14 

37.47 

4,930.00 

209.16 

184.80 

551.10 

12.53 

7.25 

4.98 

466.24 

620.62 

.93 

84.15 


1.18 
1.84 

51.24 

158.60 

3.72 

2.20 

40.20 
2.46 
2.16 

11.04 
1.60 

97.60 
1.16 
1.40 
4.20 
2.28 
.90 
.96 
1.92 

.82 

10.34 

60.36 

60.96 

53.60 

2.00 

1.70 

10.34 

209.04 

63.44 

.82 

.84 

52.50 

44.20 

.84 

1.64 

.84 


518.10 

23.14 

9,193.60 

5,987.52 

399.60 

179.00 

6.18 

351.50 
75.40 
101.52 
359.16 
703.00 
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20  COST   OF  GUNS  MANUFACTURED  BY   THE  GOVEBNMENT. 

Anniuil  statemerU  of  manufactures  far  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Rodt 
Island  Arsenal,  III. — Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Prioa 


Amount 


SO 
7» 
874 

360 
700 


400 
10 
12 
300 
200 
200 


4,400 

8,102 

1,757 

3,506 

14.400 

22,060 

70 

3,186 

100 

200 

100 

245 

1,672 

8,000 

7,615 


27 

15 

1,202 

8,604 

4 

1,004 

4 

203 

2,000 

302 

8,504 

3 

560 

426 

61 

32 

103 

1,585 

7,002 

7,504 

504 

3 

5 

4 


10 
16 
8 
3 
1,810 


Pabt  1,  Class  10^  Sacnow  i--C(Hiyni]ad. 
Arm  ehetts,  vm  racks,  <te/— fionttnnwl. 


irerolver.. 


Loekon,  arm,  caliber 

Racks,  arm,  revolver 

Racks,  arm,  model  of  1006,  for  Colt's  caliber  .38  revolver,  model  of  1001, 

United  States  magasine  rifle,  model  of  1003 

Boxes,  packing.  No.  3,  knocked  down 

Boxes,  packing.  No.  4,  knocked  down 

Boxes,  packing,  No.  5,  knocked  down 


Part  1,  Class  10,  Sbction  2. 
Fencing  eptipmenu. 


Blades,  fencing  saber 

Coverings,  extra,  for  tips  of  fencing  bayonets,  model  of  1000 

Gloves,  fencing,  right  hand,  with  cufl,  made  of  Crtmoif  horse  leather. 

Gloves,  fencing,  ri£ht  hand,  without  cuffs 

Gloves,  fencing,  left 

Gloves,  fencing,  left  hand,  without  cufls 


Pabz  1,  Class  10,  Sxction  3. 

Inirenddng  toots  and  tKdr  carritrs. 

Axes,  hand 

Axes,  hand,  model  of  1010 

Carriers,  hand  ax,  model  of  1010 

Carriers,  pick  mattock,  model  of  1010 

Carriers,  shovel 

Carriers,  shovel,  model  of  1010 

Carriers,  tool  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

Carriers ,  wire  cutter,  model  of  101 0 

Handles,  hand  ax 

Handles,  pick  mattock 

Handles,  shovel 

Mattocks,  pick 

Mattocks,  pick,  model  of  mo 

Shovels 

Shovels,  model  of  1010 


«Lfi8 

S320.00 

44.76 

3,536.04 

23.37 

15.7U.38 

2.38 

833.00 

2.10 

1,470.00 

L19 

624.75 

.80 

156.00 

.07 

.70 

2.97 

36.64 

1.87 

411.00 

2.02 

684.00 

1.37 

274.00 

.45 

l,9W.0O 

.46 

1,486l40 

.47 

885.79 

.62 

1,880.40 

.76 

10,044.00 

.40 

11,340.01 

1.31 

01.70 

.10 

605.34 

.13 

13.00 

.21 

42.00 

.11 

11.00 

.51 

^S 

.56 

.48 

1,464.40 

.48 

3  665.20 

Part  1,  Class  10,  Section  4. 
Markman^t  insignia. 


Badges,  distinguished  marksman's 

Badges,  distinguished  pistol  shot 

Badges,  expert  rifleman 's,  bronse 

Badges,  expert  rifleman's,  silver 

Badges,  gtmner's.  Coast  Artillery 

Badges,  gunner's,  Field  Artillery,  first  class. . . 
Badges,»gnnner's  specialists,  Coast  Artillery. . . 

Badges,  pistol  expert,  bronse 

Badges,  pistol  expert,  silver 

Badges,  sharpshooter^s,  bronse 

Badges,  sharpshooter's,  silver 

Badges,  pistol  sharpshooter's,  bronse 

Bars,  for  expert  rifleman's  badges,  bronze 

Bars,  for  expert  rifleman's  badces,  silver 

Bars,  Ibr  pistol-expert  badges,  Bronse 

Bars,  bronse,  for  pistol  sharpshooter's  badges. 

Bars,  bronse,  sharpshooter's  badges 

Bars,  for  sharpshooter's  badges,  silver 

Marksman's  pins,  bronse 

Marksman's  pins,  silver 

Marksman's  pins,  silver,  course  "  A  " 

Pins  pistol  marksmanship  bronse 

Plates,  year 

Shields 


27.64 

746.28 

2134 

333.00 

.49 

588.08 

.70 

2,452  80 

.86 

8.44 

.67 

67X68 

.41 

1.64 

.61 

U3.83 

.57 

l,i«L00 

.29 

87.58 

.52 

1,822  08 

.33 

.99 

.12 

6a  28 

.17 

72  25 

.56 

83.55 

.56 

17.60 

.55 

10&15 

.62 

982  70 

.14 

980.28 

.31 

2.326  24 

.82 

161  28 

.12 

.36 

1.19 

&95 

8.06 

82  34 

Paet  1,  Class  10,  SscnoN  5. 

Marking,  eteMng,  and  tteneil  outfiu. 

EtohlnsoutflU 

For  etcnlng  outfits: 

Arid.  3-ounee  bottle  of 

Blotters  for  etching  outfit per  hundred. 

Boxes  for  stencils 

Chests 

Btencito 


4. 70 


2150 


.12 

1.20 

.04 

.01 

.64 

1  03 

1.32 

264 

.014 

IIS  40 
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Annual  MaUment  of  numufaehirea  for  the  fttealvear  ended  June  SO,  1911 1  at  the  Roek 
leland  Areenaly  iU.— Continued. 


Articles 


Prioe. 


Amount 


Pabt  1,  Class  10.  Bicnoir  6--€diitfniMd 


ICarUnf  oQtflts,  complete , 

For  marking  oatiltB: 

Blocks,  middle  type , 

Cheat 

Figures,  loose  type,  sets  of  Noe.  0  to  9.  Inclusive. 

Holders,  stamp,  with  middle  type  block , 

Letters , 

Btampe 

Sticks.  Inktag 

Outfits,  stencil 

FiBSte,  stencil,  boxes  of 

Plates  stencil,  shell,  and  flame 

Screws,  thumb 

Stampe,  seal , 

Stamp,  steel  figure  "2" 

Stamp,  steel,  finoh,  figure  "2'* 

Stencib,  canteen , 

Stencils,  haversack , 

Stencils,  headquarters  property , 


|6l20 
.06 


.48 
.40 
.11 

1.22 
.06 

2.12 
.11 

1.43 
.205 

8.66 


Pabt  1,  Class  10,  Skchon  7. 
Targtu  and  targa  nmiertali. 


Frames,  6by  6,  for  Aiken  standard  targets 

Frames.  6by  12,  for  Aiken  standard  targets 

For  falling  target  O: 

Bolts,  hook 

Figures,  wooden 

Frunes,base 

Hammers 

Parts,  wooden,  sets 

Plates,  hammer 

Receivers,  target. 

Screws,  hammer  supporting per  hundred. 

Targets 

Trlmers 

Uprights,  target  receiver 

For  beam  disappearing  target  I: 


?: 


I,  screw  for  l)«lneh  stakes 

B,  beam  connecting 

Stakes.  If-tnch,  without  screw  eyes 

Staves  center  or  operating 

For  sled  tarcet  K,  type  A: 

Blocks,  Dottom 

Blocks,  hinge 

Blocks,  snatch,  for  )«lnch  rope 

Sleds 

Stakes,  2!  Inehes  square 

Staves,  center  or  operating 

For  Laidley  targets: 

Blocks  center orlever , 

Frames.  4by  6.  light  interior 

Frames,  interior.  6  by  12 

Rails.  horlioDtal,  for  light  Interior  frames,  4  by  0.. 


.67 
.60 
.25 


.86 
2.23 

.06 
.20 
.25 
.00 

1.44 
.08 
.12 
.10 

1.44 
.00 
.06 

6.06 
.01 


Rails,  outer.  6  by  6,  horiiontal  axis. 

Ralls,  vertical,  fbr  light  interior  frames,  4  by  6. 


Wedges,  large.. 

Wedges,  small 

For  rolling  target  H: 

Axles 

Wheels 

Plates,  fljih.  with  bolts  and  nuts 

Stakes,  2|  Inches  square 

Track,  secttons.  14  feet  long  each 

For  sliding  tan^t- 

Biaoes,  comer 

Braces  for  timlier  frame  supports 

Carriages.  6  by  6 

Carriages.  6  by  12 

Cord,  sash,  finch pieces. 

Frames,  6  by  6 

Fnunes.  6by  12 

In»s,  slide 

Nuts  for  sttde  rods 

Poeti 


.16 


.30 
.67 
7.20 
7.64 
.25 
.38 

.64 
.87 
1.36 
.11 
.20 
.15 
.02 
.01 


.06 

.25 

6.82 

.18 

.32 

2.03 

6.90 

.10 

1.32 

2.27 

.U 

.05 

.71 


S39a60 

5.70 

1.06 

0.46 

20.58 

1.10 

53.68 

.60 

241.68 

174.24 

4.20 

.41 

865.00 

8.88 

5.64 

83.79 

80.40 

1.00 


1,054.36 
1,407.13 

1.92 
6.60 
1.00 
3.24 

28.80 

4.00 

L44 

.06 

24.48 
.00 
1.44 

346.42 

.24 

.35 

14.24 

40.02 

12.60 
28.14 
360.00 
618.84 
13.00 
13.86 

25.60 

1,044.00 

1,768  00 

1.32 

72.50 

1.80 

8.00 

12.00 

4.92 

3.60 

.75 

13.64 

18.00 

1Z80 

1,113.40 

690.00 

142.50 

3,362.80 

1,262.00 

.60 

7.50 

42.60 
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Annual  statement  of  manirfactwree  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juns  SO,  191 1,  at  the  Rod 
Island  Arsenal,  III. — Continued. 


1 
30 

I'ost,  end  for  carriage,  6  by  6 

RaWs.  vertical.... Tr. 

10117 

.80 

1 

RaH  lornAniAra,  6  by  6 ^.^ 

700 

Rods,  slide,  6by  6 or 6  by  12. 

L87 
.63 
LW 
22.80 
22.80 
.01 
.01 

.U 
.20 
.06 
.02 
.10 
.16 
.31 
.35 
.04 
.01 
.46 
.37 
.68 
LOO 
1.45 
.64 
.66 
.83 
.74 
6.09 

.04 
.08 
.80 
.31 
.32 
.12 
.17 

100 

8111s  cross ' r t 

10 

Sills,  main,  6by  12. 

220 

StippArtR,  timhpr  fram^,  6  by  fl 

60 

Snppnrbi,  MmhAT frame  6by  12.... .xxxx^...  .  . 

40 

Washers  |-inch 

140 

Washers,  l-inch 

For  texas  revolving  targets,  6  by  6  feet* 

Blocks,  center  guide 

Blocks,  lock.... 

Blocks,  side  guide 

Bolts  look  block 

Disks 

Pieces,  cross 

16 

Rails,  horlsontal,  for  target  frame 

16 

Rails,  vertical,  for  target  frame 

16 

Wedges,  large 

16 

Wedges,  small 

900 

Bells  for  gallery  practice  target,  56-foot  range..... 

800 

Disks,  marking,  10  inches,  sets 

100 

Disks  and  staves,  marking,  short  range 

148 

Disks  and  staves!  marking!  mid  range 

800 

Disks  and  staves,  marking,  long  range 

200 

Disks  and  staves,  marking,  for  revolver  practice 

24 

Disks,  marking,  mid  range 

800 

Flags,  danger 

500 

Flags,  ricochet 

2W 

Flags,  streamer ' 

66,204 

Pasters   target  bull  and  black,  envelopes  of  (1,000  in  each  enve- 
lope)                                  npr  thou^nd 

8,000 

PastOTs  oHvA  rti^h,  pm»kiigmi    .  . , *            do 

1,800 

Staves  K>r  marking  disks  short  range 

70 

Staves  for  marking  disks,  mid  range 

116 

Staves  tor  marking  disks,  tong  range 

3,120 

St —  -  -  -Tet  F ....^.?T:::::::::::::::::::;::::::  :::  : 

8,400 

St                   !etE 

1 

^1                    miniature,  as  recommended  by  Sciiooi  of  Musketey  .T  "'. 

7,060 

Ti                   iboard,  F,  prone '. 

.07 
3a  78 
89.68 
60.58 
3&68 
12L89 

100,000 

Ti                   r,  A perthoomnd!! 

50,400 

Ti                   r,  B .    .         do 

80,400 

Ti                   r,  C I.'..do.II.' 

35,000 
6,110 

Ti                    r,  D do.... 

Ti                   board,  E,  kneeling per  hundred.. 

Ti                    ,H .VT.      .. 

450 

Ti                    r,  N 

.04 
.04 
2L87 
2172 
.44 

iao3 

L65 
.83 

806,000 

T                   r,  X perhuiidred" 

60,000 

Ti                     r,Y.,-,.  - ,        TMW thffliMUid 

70,000 
100 

S'         ;±:;::;rr^-:v.-:\vrvvfv-"  •.■•'•'•••• 

94 

Pabt  1,  Class  10,  Section  9. 

BUuktmith'ttooU. 
Anvils,  17}  pounds 

178 

Aprons,  leauier 

8 

Bags,  canvas,  for  small  stores 

1 

BeUows  with  handle 

05 

Blocks,  anvil,  fo'cavaliy '.['... 

4.n 

1.73 

1.06 

6.86 

7.95 

15.12 

ia72 

17.92 

1.40 

.72 

.32 

2L34 

.33 

iaQ2 

.78 

4 

Boxes,  shoeing,  leather 

60 
85 
25 
4 
120 
4 
4 
70 

Buckets,  iron ]',',', 

Chests,  anvil 

Chests  for  anvil  and  block [ '.. 

Chests,  artificer's,  without  contents,  model  of  1910 

Chests,  forge 

Forges  ana  bellows 

Kits,  tool : 

Knives,  toe 

70 

Rakes,  fire 

50 

Punches,  fore,  andcreasers 

100 

Punches  naO 

85 

Vises  for  forge 

93 

Wrenches,  forge 
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Annual  itaUment  of  vMTntfactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  191 1,  at  the  Rock 
Island  Arsenal,  Jtt.— -Continued. 


No. 


Arttclfl& 


Prioe. 


Axnoont. 


390 

23 

30 

104 

47 

32 

26 

2 

1 


9,448 

1,434 

71 

250 

2,656 

2.156 

400 

4,000 

25 

700 

9,450 

18,500 

1^ 

1,660 

25 

1,000 

1,600 

9,448 

3,812 


1,145 

13,096 

5,300 

18,632 

41,200 

12,224 

24 

736 

1,288 

32.000 

36 

30O 

3,000 

90 

281 

1,200 

10,824 

12 

17.860 


1 
1 

77 

168 

1 

1 

22 

1 

1,666 

1 

336 

100 


Pabt  1,  CLAfls  10,  Bmonov  0— Contfauiad. 
SaddUr't  toolt. 


Awls,  eyelet,  and  sets,  for  imttixig  eyetots  in  belt.. 
Bags,  tool  (Col.  Whltmore's  design) 


Bags,  tool,  leather. 

Cases,  needle 

Clamps,  stitching. . 
Hones,  stiti^ing... 
Palms,  sewing.. 

Sock^^^stit  ' 


'horse  damp.... 

Pabt  1,  Class  10,  Section  10. 
CUaning  materiais,  pairttt,  etc. 


Brashes,  button 

Cans,  pint,  for  linseed  oU 

Chests,  complete  with  contents,  company,  for  cleaning  material. . 

Chests,  company,  for  cleaning  material  (cnests  only) , 

Oressinc,  roaset  leather,  boxes  of. , 

Material,  scouring,  boxes  of 

OiL  qpenn,  pints,  in  tin  cans. , 

Paint,  black,  pounds,  Q.  D.,  in  5-pound  cans 

Paint,  blue,  pounds,  i-pound  cans , 

Paint,  brown,  pounds,  for  steel  horse  collars,  2-pound  cans 

Paint,  olive  drab,  pounds,  second  coat,  5-pouna  cans , 

Paint,  olive  drab,  pounds,  third  coat,  5-pound  cans , 

Paint,  vermilion,  pounds,  l-poond  cans , 

Paint,  vermiUon,  pounds,  ground  in  oil,  5-pound  cans , 

Paint,  white,  pounds,  |-poundcana. , 

Paint,  white,  pounds,  Q.  D.,  in  5-pound  cans , 

Plates,  cleaning 

Sticks,  button , 

Whiting,  boxes 


ffrrdware. 


Backles,  bridle,  |-inch 

Buckles,  brass  wire,  Mnch per  hundred. 

Buckles,  brass  bar,  f-inch. 


Buckles,  brass  bar,  f-inch,  Saalbach 

Buckles,  brass  bar,  |-inch 

Buckles,  brass  bar,  |-inch 

Buckles,  bar,  1-incn 

Buckles,  1-inch 

Buckles,  bar,  1-lnch,  Saalbach 

Buckles,  brass  wire,  f-inch 

Buckles,  li-inch,  stirrup  strap 

Buckles,  bar,  li-inch 

Hooka,  brass  wire  end per  hundred. 

Rings,  D,  |-inch 

Rings,  D,  1-inch 

Rings,  bronze,  {-inch 

Rings,  l^inch 

Rings,  l|-inch.  bronze 

Rings,  iron,  4-mch,  bronzed 


MiaceUaneotu  artida. 


Board,  display,  of  marksman's  insignia. 

Box,  pine 

Bags,  grain  (C.  E.  B.  model) 

Cinchas,  sets,  for  dummy  packs 

Desk. 


ia73 

29.53 

29.53 

.19 

1.41 

7.81 

.72 

.17 


.32 
.14 

&78 

1.79 
.24 
.27 
.26 
.22 

1.03 
.23 
.13 
.11 

1.04 
.16 
.54 
.11 
.06 
.09 
.22 


.02 
1.21 


.04 
.18 
.04 
.01 
.19 
.15 
.33 
.02 
.01 


.26 


Desk,  field,  no  contents  or  typewriter  (C.  K.  B.  model) 

Decks,  field,  model  of  1909,  complete  with  contents,  except  typewriters. 

Devices,  locking,  set  of.  for  machine  guns,  special  (Hensley  design) 

Forage,  compressed,  bales  of 

Hameas,  set  of,  for  use  of  Signal  Corps,  special. 
Packs,  an 


75.90 
**5.'26 


$291.37 

649.66 

885.90 

19.76 

06.27 

233L92 

18  72 

.34 

.74 


3,023.36 
200.76 
410.38 
447.50 
637.44 
582.12 
104.00 
880.00 

25.75 

161.00 

1,228.50 

2,035.00 

13.00 
264.00 

13.50 
110.00 

90.00 
850.32 
838.64 


22.90 

158.49 

160.00 

568.96 

1,236.00 

366.72 

.96 

132.48 

61.62 

320.00 

6.84 

45.00 

9.90 

1.80 

2.81 

24.00 

324.72 


lummy .... 
Name'plates,  brass  (for  West  Point), 


8.77 
.10 


25.16 
23.20 
20.02 
31&84 
85.40 
23.35 

1,609.80 
32.51 

8,741.25 
80.96 

1,266.72 
10.00 
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Annual  statement  of 


^or  the  fiieal  war  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  ihe  Modt 
'leland  Areenai,  /22.— Contmued. 


No 

Articles. 

Prioa 

A™«.t 

Past  1,  Clam  10,  Bmcnon  lO-€nMamA. 

Tattooii. 

ForG-inchHowitMroanlage,  model  of  1908... • • lot.. 

t2;ii7gLC7 

2 

1  brake  beam,  NoTI. 

2  (dutch  teeth. 
1  cradle,  No.  7. 
1  cradle,  No.  8. 

1  cradle  head,  No.  1. 

1  cylinder  liner,  No.  9,  front  head. 

1  ovUnder  liner,  No.  9,  nar  head. 

1  elevating  worm  bevel  gear,  No.  1,  ktj, 

1  elevating  worm  bevel  gear,  No.  L 

1  pinion  afaaft,  No.  1. 

4  plugi,  0.7595-0.7485-inch. 

2  npades,  No.  2. 

2  square  plugs,  0.499-inoh. 

2  square  plugs,  0.624-inch. 

2  square  plugs,  1.124-inch. 

2  square  rin^  0.496-inch. 

2  square  rings,  0.623>in<di. 

2  square  rings,  1.121-indi. 

2  top  oarriam  No.  1. 

1  recoil  valvri^o.  8,  rear  head. 

1  recoil  valve.  No.  9,  Mz.  port  gaoge. 

1  recoil  valve,  No.  9, 0.477*hioh  gauge. 

1  recoil  valve.  No.  8,  front  head. 

1  recoil  valve.  No.  8,  and  cylinder  liner,  No.  9,  gaoge. 

1  recoil  valve,  No.  8,  and  cylinder  liner,  No.  9,  shaft  with  2 

nuts. 
1  recoU  valve,  No.  9, 1.249-1.47-inch  length  gauge. 
1  recoil  valve,  No.  9, 0.734-inch  nuge. 
1  reooU  valve,  No.  9, 0.588-0.9194ndb  length  gauge. 
1  recoU  valve.  No.  9, 0.955-1.065-inch  length  gauge. 
Setsof  test  tools  (280  pieces)  for  reel,  model  of  1909 

)     5.477.96 

1 

Set  of  test  tools  for  cart,  model  of  1909 

Total 

1.7a9,7fi8.1S 

Annual  utatement  of  manufactures /or  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  2911,  at  the  Waters 

town  Arsenal,  Mass. 


No. 


Articles. 


Prtoa. 


Pabt  1,  Class  1,  SicnoN  1. 
For  84nek  barbette  earrlage,  motel  t89t. 


Taper  pins.., 


tl.58 


JbrMnek  AtappenriiipLMnriavs,  aiodef  tS94. 


Bolts,  roller  dost  gnaid  Joint  plates. 
Byebolt 

Rollers  for  traversing  wheels. . 


Retaining  springs,  traversing  crank . 

Gaskets,  cylinder  head,  rear 

Gaskets,  cylinder  head,  front 

Gaskets,  pipe  connections. , 

Gaskets,  emptying  coupling , 

Sets  tiaversing  roller  bearlnjes 


.75 
ia25 


a&» 


For  84neh  diioppearinQ  earriate,  model  1896. 


Counterweight  bottom  plate 

Cross-head  pawl  stops  with  bolts. 

Gaskets,  cylinder  head 

Blevating  screw,  ball  bearings 

Keys,  elevation  disk 

Pieces  pipe  for  standard  platform  guard  rail.. 

Tee  for  standard  platform  guard  ran 

Brass  strips 

Handle  for  bolt  for  maneuver  lever , 

Axlmuth  pointer 

Leveling  screw 

Pawl  safety-latch  fulcrum , 

Nnti  for  gunner's  platform , 


&flO 


4.80 

1.40 


.75 


^10 


8.00 

S.S5 

l.fiO 

61.50 

4.50 

1.56 
56.40 


187.06 
17.90 
2.80 
0.60 
2.80 

2.65 

8.80 
1.25 
4.80 
8w50 
5.06 
8.00 
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ittUmneni  of  mofw/aetwres  for  &te  fucat  year  ended  Jttne  SO,  1911 ,  at  the  Water- 
town  AruTwl,  Mate, — Continued. 


NOl 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amomiti 


Past  1, 


1,  BicnuM  1— OoBtlDued. 


WraDch,  spanner,  for  staffing  box. 
WvBDdi  oonneotioiis 


11.25 


rOB  AXMUNraON  TBUCKS,  COMMON  TO  ALL  MODELS. 


TT'Mirilfi 

RearCnunes 

Wheel,  eleyating. 
Brake  shoe 


2.40 


For  8-inek  gufu,  common  to  aU  model*. 


Adaptors  for  scrapers 

Bmahss,  cleaning,  wire 

Rammer  staves 

Rammer  heads 

Sponge  staves  E 

**  stavesB 

,  heads,  bore 

brashes,  experimental 

Sorapen 

Sot^Bts,  steel,  for  slosh-brush  handles. 


For  tO-imch  guns,  model  1888. 


Lanyard  extensions 

For  t04ndt  guru,  moda  1896. 
Lanyard  extensions 

For  104rteh  dieappearing  carriage,  model  1894, 

HaoUng-down  ropes 

Seotton4h>nteqafdizing  pipes 

—  fr«tandardglbs. 


3.00 
15.50 

if  60 
4.00 
2.20 
0.18 

50.40 
a35 
1.10 


2.00 
2.60 

6i25 


3.40 


Coani 

PUiions 

For  104nek  dUappearing  carriage,  model  1894  Ml. 

Ftitngleafoorda 

Filler  piece 

Retraction  ropes 

Brass  strips 


27.26 
1&15 


L20 


9.00 


For  IMnck  dimppeariitg  carriage,  model  1896. 
lever  lock 


„  .  on  gun  to  safety  firing  switch... 

Safe^  firing  switch  to  primer 

Sets  tenninal  attachments 

Insodatlons,  firing  pistol 

Handles  with  nots  for  battery  boxes 

Blocks  far  firing  switch  on  top  carriage 

Retraction-rope  puUey  with  boshing  and  oil  plug. . . . 

Gaakets,  cylinder  head,  rear 

Oaekets,  cylinder  head,  fh>Dt 

Gaskets,  for  pipe  connections 

Oaskets,  for  emptyhig  nlog 

Sight  standard  ladder  brace  (upper  and  lower) 

Siflfit  standard  ladder  braces,  upper 

Sl^t  standard  ladder  braees,  lower 

Capper  terminals 

Nuts  for  terminals 

Oatch  for  retraction  crank 

Bolts  (levelhig  screws) 

Set  screw  for  sabcaliber  loading  platform 

Conb,  firing  leaf,  for  lanyard  attacdmient 

Strips,  brass,  flbr  throttimg  ban 

Retraction  ropes 

doimterwelilits 

aalety  firing  switch 

9tt  SQTCWSa.. 

Pawl  buffer  braekets  With  ftilerum  plungers 

Washen,  ball  bearing 


.65 
17.70 


2.20 
1.15 
1.45 
1.50 


2.60 
.80 


4.20 


.40 

.75 

8.40 

.55 


4.70 
50.00 
13.30 


115.15 
2.50 


80.15 
7.60 
4.80 
9.00 
1.50 


42.00 
279.00 
280.25 
743.40 
212.00 
114.40 
486.54 
100.80 
18.70 
16.50 


7.80 
7.80 


26.00 
15.00 
6.80 
2.20 
54.50 
82.80 


8.60 
8.20 
45.00 
8.40 


7.46 

8.90 
35.40 

5.50 
162.80 

2.30 
17.40 

3.00 
15.75 

6.25 

2.90 
2.55 
36.40 
11.20 

14.65 

12.70 

25.20 

3.90 

1.60 

4.50 

25.20 

2.75 

5.50 

9.40 

112.00 

66.50 
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COST  OF  GUNS  MANUFACTUBKD  BY  THE  GOVEBNMBNT. 


Annual  statement  qf  manvfactures  for  ihe  fycal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911  f  at  the  Watier- 
town  Areenalf  J/a««.---Goiitmued. 


No. 

Artldfls. 

Piloe. 

Amount 

1 

Pabt  1,  Clam  1,  SicnoH  1— Continued. 

For  104neh  Utappearing  carriage,  vukUl  1901. 

Qflsket,  nibber,  for  azimuth  indicator 

11.85 

4 

Gas1r«ts,  pipe  connection 

10.  ao 

.60 

2.40 

8 

Gasketsi  fear,  cylinder  head ...         .  x .  ^ .  x .....  ^ ........... 

4.80 

1 

Set  flenble  conduits,  firing  circuit r  - 

8.70 

2 

1 

Elevating  himdwheel  shaft  brackets  with  bushings  and  oil  plugs 

Trayeninff  ninion  shaft                                 ,,.,^^,»-,_ 

32.50 

66.00 
18.20 

2 

Sets  electrical  equipment,  220-volt  circuit 

506.80 

2.00 

19.40 

.40 

4.10 

.26 

10.96 

8.60 

.90 

1,012.00 

2 

Ropes,  counterbfiianoe  deVjce r r  -  r  -  - 

4.00 

2 

Sets  (to)  screws,  floor  plate 

88.80 

4 

Bolts,  with  nuts  for  i^tform  ladder 

l.GO 

4 

Lids 

16.40 

4 

Ping 

1.00 

4 

Coamings 

43.80 

4 

Fillers,  coaming 

34.40 

8 

Screwff,  conntenunk. r . , 

7.20 

1 

Dm^Itii^i  hand  intermediate  pinion 

15.00 

4 

Gaskets  for  covers  to  observation  holes  in  racer. 

6.00 

4.20 
7.35 
6.60 
28.00 
26.00 
19.10 
9.65 
17.00 

24.00 

s 

For  ammunition  trudu. 
Braces,  shot  tray  handle.  .  .  ,,.  ... x ... x ......... x ...s.. 

13.00 

12 

Brake  shoes,  ri^t  and  left 

88.20 

2 

Brake  shafts. ,.",..  x  x                  .  .  .  .  x .  x . 

13.20 

262 

Buffers,  hydraulic...  ..    ,  .  x      .  xx.  ..x  x ..x 

7,386.00 

8 

Casters 

80.70 

2 

Gasterforks 

38.20 

4 

Caster  wheels 

88.20 

5 

Caster  ball  bearings 

80.50 

1 

Elevation  screw,  £ot  teay 

86.20 

2 

Front  frames , x  x  . . .  x . . .  x .  x x 

1X10 

24.20 

1 

Filler  piece,  shot  tray 

5.66 

4 

Stops,  bronxe 

1.T0 
1.85 
25.50 
15.45 
25.15 
14.86 

8.00 

6.80 

6 

Springs,  operat^g  lever 

11.10 

17 

'Top  plates  with  bushings 

433.50 

3 

Shot 'trays T. 

46.35 

2 

Tipping  arms 

5a  30 

13 

YnVp«,  MntM-,  with  hiuhftig^ 

193.06 

29 

ImpUmenU  for  10-ineh  gunt,  common  to  all  moddi. 
Adaptors  for  scrapers 

87.00 

1 

Brn^,  slufh,  e'T^menta]..  .  .  x^ 

0.35 

18 

Brushes,  wire ,  cleaning * 

15.15 
1.35 
9.05 
&00 
4.25 
2.80 
8.35 
2.25 

27^.70 

4 

Hooks,  connterweightT . . .  . .  x  x .  .    . 

5.40 

M 

Rammer  beads . . .  T 

579.20 

115 

67&eo 

182 

Sponge  stavM,  E 

688.80 

82 

Sponge  sta^^esi  B 

188.00 

82 

Sponge  heads,  bore 

684.70 

87 

Sodrets  for  sUish  brush  heads .    . 

83.25 

1 

f*air  shot  tongs 

29.35 

112 

JTbr  It-ineh  barbcUe  earriage,  moia  tm. 
Tap  bolts 

.15 
1.90 
.10 

16.80 

fi6 

Braces 

10ft.  40 

fi6 

Tap  bolts  with  rivets 

&00 

1 

CYmm*  mast,  upper  benflng  strap.  ..      ...  .      .xxx...xx.xxx      ^x^,*^ 

23.65 

2 

Bronze  screws. ". !T .*. 

.66 
2.05 

1.30 

2 

Bolts  with  nuts 

4.10 

1 

BroP'4« bushing ,.,,         .  x.xx.  ...  .  .x..  . 

9.85 

28 

Cbivnl"  flight  standard ....xxxxxx.  x  x...... x. 

1&70 
.80 
9.00 
14.75 
.15 
3.55 
1.50 

1.90 

8.50 

.10 

439.00 

28 

Steel  angles 

22.40 

10 

Retraction  ropes 

90.00 

2 

Studs  for  traversing  bevel  gear 

29.50 

4 

Oaf k«(N  tor  filling  nl»g«. . 

.00 

2 

Traversing  crank  ikstenings 

7.10 

2 

Retracting  crank  fastenings , 

3.00 

8 

For  ii-4nck  alUred  Qun-Uft  cnrringt. 
Throttling  pipes , 

3.80 

2 

Oouplinn 

17.00 

2 

Foilowera 

.20 

4 

Oasketa 

1 

4 

Collars 

1            &90 

4 

Rings 

J 

1 

Set  gaalnU,  luge,  oopper 

v.wwv.ww 

r             6.80 
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.4nniuil  statement  of  manufactures  for  Hie  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 1  1911,  at  Hie  Water- 
town  Arsenal,  lfaM.---C)ontinued. 


Ko. 


Articles. 


Prioe. 


Amount 


18 
3 

109 

m 


Past  1,  Glass  1,  Sbction  l~Oontinaed. 
For  lS4M:k  gun,  modd  1896,  Ml. 


Rotating  stop  with  2  screws. 
Stods  for  safety  bar  slide 


$1.66 


For  lS4nch  ii»appearing  earriaget  model  1896. 


Set  electrical  eqtdpment 

Retraction  ropes  with  loops. . . 
Qaskets,  cylinder  head,  front. 
Gaskets,  cylinder  bead,  rear. . 
Gaskets  for  pipe  connections. . 

Gaskets,  filling  plugs 

Oon  lever,  left 

Loop  for  retraction  rope 

Terminal  for  firing  caole 


19.80 


For  19-inch  disappearing  carriage,  model  1897. 

Suspension  rod  bolts,  sabcaliber  platform 

Fiber  washer  for  rheostat 

Lever  base  safety  firing  switches  with  3  tap  bolts 

Firing  cable  fh»m  ground  on  gun  to  safety  firing  switch. . . 

Firing  cable  for  pruner  to  safety  firing  switch 

Sets  conduits  for  firing  circuit 

Bronze  bushing 

Latch,  throttling  valve 

Oords,  firing  leaf ,  for  lanyard  attachment 

Screws,  platform  floor  plates 

Ammajutton  truck 


1.76 
*9.'46 


3?.<» 


.46 
.40 


For  19-ineh  ditappearing  carriage,  model  1901. 


Pawl  bolfer  block 

Gaskets,  cylinder  head 

Gaskets,  filling  ping 

Gaskets  for  pipe  connections 

Flexible4»nduit  for  firing  drcnit 

Rlevattondlsk 

Junction  boxes  with  cover  tap  bolts  and  ga^ets. 

Cords,  fixing  leaf,  lanyard  attachment 

Device  for  diecking  lever  of  base  rings 

Back.  CI 7. 

Coamings 

Screws,  countersunk 

Lids 

Pins 


6.60 
.76 


7.60 
.16 

2.  .30 
.20 


ACCESSORIBS. 

Screwdriver,  double 

Wrench,  spanner,  for  stuffing  box 


FOB  AMMUNITION  TRUCKS. 


Bushings,  caster  wheel 

BoaliinKS,  truck  wheel 

Brake  shoes 

Brake  levers 

Brake  lever  guides 

Casters 

OMter  forks 

OMter  wheels 

Sets  caster  wheel  pins  with  split  pins. 
Fdt  packing,  axle  bearing 

Oil  hole  piup...'JIllI!IIlllllIIIIIIII 


1.70 
2.00 
L60 
7.90 
8.10 
46.60 
37.90 
6.86 


Stops 

Pa»  shot  truck  stops  witJi  braces. 

Tray  supports 

—    lingarms 

ting  nut  trunnions 


Iwfplemenittfor  19Andi  gum,  common  to  off  modeU. 


Brushes,  wire,  cleaning. 

Bmsbes,  slush 

Rammer  heads , 

Banuner  staves 


.28 

1.16 

.46 

.26 

2.86 

8.45 

17.60 

34.30 

1.26 


21.00 
16.00 
10.60 
6.36 


$90.86 
8.39 


843.10 
39.60 

4.26 

1.00 

1,419.40 
3.60 
1.46 


7.00 

1.26 

18.80 

13.26 

2L10 

65.80 

2.06 

3.20 

L36 

4.40 

888.10 


IS.  26 
LOO 

LOO 

26.86 
126.66 
13.00 

2.26 
24.76 
78.66 
60.80 
10.80 
18.40 

LOO 


3.96 
16.70 


8.60 

6.00 

3.00 

3L60 

48.60 

1,304.80 

341.10 

46.80 

1L35 

14.00 

13.80 

3.70 

6.00 

17.10 

60.70 

21L20 

318.70 

16.00 


378.00 

30.00 

1,144.60 

608.60 
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COST  OF  GtTNS  MANUPACTXJRED  BY  THE  GOVERirMBNT. 


Annual  statement  of  manvfacturee  for  the  R^cal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  at  the  Water' 
town  Areenalj  Juass.^-Oon tinned. 


No. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


59 


Past  1.  Class  1  SscnoN  l— OontlDoed. 
ImpUmenttfor  li-4neh  gufu,  common  to  all  motfeit— Continued. 


Sponge  heads,  bore 

Sponge  staves,  E 

Sponge  staves,  B 

Sockets  for  slush  brush  handles. 

Adaptors  for  scrapers 

Scrapeis 


t8.« 
8.90 
2.45 
2.25 
3.00 
8.00 


For  14-ineh  dito/ppearing  carriage,  modd  1907» 


Rear  clip  and  retraction  crank  shaft  support. 

Pair  gun  levers  with  bronse  bushings 

Steel  bolts 

Set  n2)  counterweights,  lead 

BacK  gear  with  1  bushing 

Elevation  clutch 

Elevation  arm , 

Top  carriage 

Electric  breech  opener 

Retraction  ropes , 

Clip  base  for  safety  firing  switch 

Bracket,  right 

Brocket,  left , 

Yoke  connections , 

Vertical  guide  keys , 

Bolts 

Round  nuts , 

Retracting  rack  screws , 

Spring  cylinder  heads , 

Heads  for  tubes 

Pins,  taper 

Firing  cables , 

Truck  wheel  (fbr  ammunition  truck) , 


.15 


45.00 


2.10 
18.87 
3.50 
1.35 
8.00 


IlfPLBMEirTS. 


Cleaning  brushes,  wire 

Cross  handle  screwdrivers. 
Sponge  head  with  cover. . . 


.24.40 
3.00 


KXXasOBBS. 

Wrench  for  tower  cylinder  head  lor  14-inch  disappearing  carriage,  model 
1907 


For  1^4neh  gun  turret,  modd  1909. 

Hoist  buffer  pads  right  and  left 

J^M*  f  JiHnck  impounder  R.  F.  gunt. 

nCFLXMBNTS. 


5a  00 


Cover  for  bristle  sponge 

Brushes,  cleanine,  wire 

Sponge  heads,  with  stave  B . 

Staves  C 

Scrapers,  steel,  with  sockets. 
Slusn  brushes 


AOCESSORO.^ 


Tools,  trigger  pin 

Wrenches,  finng  pin  head . 
Pin  punch 


3.40 
1.06 
.55 
4.00 
6.88 


1.65 
1X79 


i^or  IS^pounder  matking  parapet,  model  1898. 


Hose,  rubber,  tor  shoulder  pieces 

Washers,  leather,  for  cylinders,  lead 

Bearings,  worm  thrust 

Pivot  clamping  lever 

Pocket  chain  wheel 

Shield  braces,  upper,  with  4  nuts  and  4  split  pins. 
Shield  braces,  lower,  with  4  nuts  and  4  split  pins.. 

Buffers  for  counter  rpcoil  stops 

Spring  for  lifting  ratchet 

Sooulder  rest 


290 
.56 
&36 


2&50 
2Bl50 
100 


$496.60 

665.20 

203.35 

56.25 

87.00 

48.00 


773.40 

3,226.00 

9.00 

1,400.00 

21.30 

40.00 

325.00 

2,100.00 

1,836.60 

90.00 

40.00 

285.00 

285.00 

&6.20 

53.60 

64.60 
56.48 
14.00 
270 
16w00 
40.00 


17a  80 
30.00 
64.30 


8L40 


loaoo 


2.70 
84.00 

a4S 

4.96 
33.00 
08.80 


S.30 

51.00 

1.35 


S2  90 

aao 
iaQ5 

Si  25 

aao 

5L00 

53.00 

8L00 

L80 

7.06 
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29 


Annual  MttUemmt  qf  Tnanttfaetwru  for  (he  fiacal  yior  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Water- 
town  Areenal,  MaM. —-Caniajiuad, 


ArtlcleB. 


Price. 


Amount 


Past  l.  Class  1,  Oicnoif  1— Contlnasd. 
For  IS^pounder  barbette  earHage,  moM  IBOi 


Sprtns  for  deflection  wheel  of  «lght8  and  screws. 

Lamps  with  cable  BttaKdiment 

Screws 

Lamp  sockets  for  night  sights 

Gaskets,  oylinder  head 

OasketSr  fflllng  and  drain  plug 

Oaskete,  throttling  rod 


S4.96 
.30 
.65 


For  IS^pounder  barbette  earrioffe,  model  1903. 


Filler  pieces 

Clamp  with  screws 

Sets  gaskets,  cylinder  head 

Sets  gaskets,  cylinder  head 

Gaskets  drain-plug  gear  cover. 
Gaskets,  filling  and  drain  plug. 

Steel  pins  for  drum  case 

Split  pins  for  drum  case 

Steel  rivets  for  drum  clamp 

Spring  covers 

Screws,  fillister  head 

Rubber  socket  bushing 

Switch  extension 

Junction  box  with  2  tap  bolts- 
Washers,  felt 


LIO 


.60 
.15 
.10 
.16 


.05 
.10 


For  (5-<Rcft)  IS^pbunder  rapid-fire  guru,  common  to  att  model*. 


Scrapers 

Slush  brashes 

Sponge  staves,  ''C" 
^x>n0B  covers 


.66 


It  35 
4.60 
L50 
L40 


ACCBS80REES. 

Wrench,  double,  for  pivot  clamp  lever,  set  screw,  and  filling  plug. 

For  J^^nek  Drigg^-aekroeder  rapid-firing  gum. 
Drain  plugs,  cylinder 

nCPLKHENTS. 

Sponffsrods 

Wire  cleaning  brushes 

For  ^.li'inek  rapid-firing  guru,  Armstrong. 

Rubber  tubes  for  shoulder  pieces 

Gaskets  throttUng-bar  bolt 

Alternate  firing  loeys  and  cables 

Electrical  pin  plug 

Wing  nut 

Pieces  robber  tubes  for  shoulder  rests 


L55 


&76 
UOO 


10  35 

.40 

3&60 


IMPLEMENTS. 


Rammer  heads 

Sponge sUves,  "E" 

Sponge  staves,  "B" 

Rammer  staves 

Scrapers 

Slush  brushes 

Sponge  head 

Wiring,  cleaning  brashes.. 
Adaptors  for  scrap 
Sockets  for  slush  r 


6i05 


10  00 
.05 
.55 
4.00 
15w60 
10  00 


For  5-4neft  barbette  earriage-balanee  pillar  mount,  model  1896. 


Shoulder-rest  rubber  tubes 

Eyebolts  with  chains , 

Ratchet  wheel  for  ratchet  lever. . 

Gaskets,  filUng  plug 

Gaskets,  emptying 

Wrench,  single,  for  stuffing  box., 


fi.00 

aoo 

2L25 


ass 

2L10 


.10 
.10 


I2&00 

laso 

.60 
260 

aw 


saoo 

245 
L25 
100 
L20 

.80 
a40 

.06 

a6o 

1L40 
ftOO 
L30 


45.40 

117.00 

ftOO 

a60 


4.35 


aio 


ia50 

2100 


aoTo 

.80 

7a  ao 

t40 

L15 

1210 


33a  00 

a70 
a30 

132  00 

7a  00 
3a  00 
aaoo 
2iaoo 

UOO 
4.50 


10.26 

a4o 
ia25 

.20 

.20 

27.75 
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COST  OF  QUNS  MANUFACTUBED  BY  THE  GOVEBNMBNT. 


Anniuil  ttaiement  of  man'trfaetures  for  the  focal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  at  the  Water- 
tovm  Artenal,  JHaM.----Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


PeIos 


100 
90O 

100 

» 

80 
4 
1 
8 
100 
10 
30 
8 

M 
8 
8 
1 

13 
1 


Pabc  1,  Glabb  1,  SBonoN  1— Contimied. 

FwS-tntkbttrtetUenrrkige,  modd  1908. 

Sets  sasketB. 
lugs, 
lor  bftttery  boxes. 

For  B-ineh  rajM-ftring  guns,  common  to  all  models. 


gilX'lf^- 


Sponge  staves.  E 

Sponge  staves,  B 

Rammer  staves 

Scnpdt 

KamnMff  heads. 

Slush  brush 

Sponge  head,  experimental. 
Sockets  for  slush  brush 


7.00 


LIO 

.70 

8.90 


6.80 
7.50 


2.85 


For  e4ndi  barbette  earrlaife,  model  1910.  pOoL 
0-inch  barbette  carriage,  model  1010.  pUot. 


TOOLS  AND  ACCB880BIM. 


Wrench  box,  for  5-taich  nuts 

Wrench,  single,  piston  rod  nuts  and  gland  (U43AB). 

Wrench,  spanner,  recoil  evUndex  liner  <U55M) 

Wrench,  spanner,  traveistng  worm  beaming  (U55M). . 
Shot  (ammunition)  trucks 


For  $4tiA  ditappearing  carriage,  model  1898. 


Retraction  ropes  with  'oops.. 

Spring,  lanvaid-pawl 

"  ring,clutch 

^  jflector .—, 

Sai»t7-latoh  stop 

Paid  stop 


250.00 


7.70 


F»  Mneft  barbetU  caniage,  model  1900. 


^irlngbolt,  with  washer 

Hexagonal  nuts 

Split  collars  with  screws 

Handles  tor  battery  box  with  bushing. 

Sets  gaskets,  cylinder  head 

Battery  box 

Busaer  board  for  firing  pistol 


7.66 

6.66 

10.00 

.66 


For  e4neh  dleappearing  carriage,  model  1908  and  8-ineh  gun,  model  1908. 

Tap  bolts 

Bracket,  relnforoed  with  2  screws  and  keys 

Bolts,  throttling-bar,  with  washen 

Disks  for  buffer  valve 

Firing  cables  for  primer  to  safety  filing  switch 

Subcaliber-range  scales 

Service-range  scales. 

Service-range  pointen.  with  4  screws  and  2  dowels 

Sabcaliber-range  pointer,  with  4  screws  and  2  dowels 

Retractton  ropes 

Pawls,  croeshead,  ri^t 

Pawls,  crosshead,  left 

Bushings  for  erosshead  pawls 

Pins  for  bronie  bushings.. , 


.80 

40.10 

1.16 

8.86 

13.85 


18.06 


OO  plugs  for  crosshead  pawls 

Spring  studs  for  crosshead  pawls. . 


Springs,  pawls. 

Retaining  crank  fssteDeiB,  for  travening  oranks. . 

Bet  conduit  for  firing  circuit 

Gaskets,  cylindfsr  head,  rear 

Oasketi,  for  pipi)  oonneotlons 

Gaskets  for  (HUng  plugs 

Gaskets  for  drain  plugs 

Bets  gaaketi.  cylinder  head,  complete , 

Throttling  bar  bolts , 

Sets  fosteningi  far  traversing  orank , 

Sets  fosteningi  for  retaining  crank , 

Clip  Mt,  for  safety  firing  switch 

BIsvattonDointns,  with  86  screws,  bTMB 

Lftlofa  far  ihiDttling  valFs. 


.17 
.01 
.06 
.60 
.66 
1.45 


.85 
.03 
.03 
.85 
.85 
.40 
4.36 
4.35 


O.30 

3.80 

22.80 


17.00 

1L20 

104.60 

6l05 

288.40 

7.60 

78.70 

27.00 


14.7401 86 


6.40 
ISuOS 
23.70 
23.70 

i,ooaoo 


15.40 
X15 
2.85 
&16 
2.06 
6.00 


7.66 
1L30 
20.00 

7.80 

.76 

50.00 

15.00 


.80 
48.10 
27.00 
24.75 
27.70 
27.55 

18.00 

270.75 

1,611.80 

47.00 

100 

8.00 

85.00 

3Z50 

5.80 

aa2o 

2.00 
3.00 

.80 
0.00 

.75 
2140 
8.70 
8.70 
LOO 
7.80 
4.80 
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iimiiaj  9taUmefU  qf  mant^aetures  for  the  fUecd  year  ended  June  SO,  1911  ^  at  the  Water  - 
totvn  Artenal,  ifaM.--C)ontinued. 


No 


Artidef. 


Price. 


Amoonl 


Past  1,  Glabb  1,  BwcTKOt  1— OoottBaad. 

noidi9(K 
Dtlniiad. 


F»e4mkmmppetrtntean1ag4^mMiM,mid&4aAgwii,v^ 


14 
2 
3 
2 

U 
132 

11 

U 


BoflaryalTe 

Nat  for  sprlDC  shaft 

RetnetiDC4Taiik  ftotenen . 

Pawl  stops 

Pawl  qmng  studs 


Electric  lamp  {uards 

^pspriM.^^... 

Wire,  deaiimg  bnuhee 

64iiob  dis^ip^^ring  cairiages,  model  of  IMS  Ml,  complete  except  sights. 

F»34nehdi9appearingeQniage,fH0del  1906  and  IS06  ML 

Retraetiiig  ehiteh  sleeTee 


Retnctiiic  dutch  shafts. 
Cjllnder  head  I 


Cjllnderi       „ 

Sets  flexible  conduit  for  firing  circuit. 


12.65 

.45 

.15 

6.20 

.15 

9.75 

18,400.60 


18.70 

58.00 

1.15 

10.20 


Screws,  coontersonk.. 
Lids 

PtM 


▲CCI880BIB8. 


Eztnctors  (T7670),  with  screws 

Bxtnctors  (n67H) 

Bztnctor  yokes 

Ooonterwdght  hooks 

Timvefsing  roDer  hooks 

Pinch  bars 

Wrenches,  thiottllnc  yalve,  and  nut. 
Wrenches,  screw  driver  and  socket.. 
Wranohes,  spanner,  for  follower 


5.22 
445 

2.75 
.65 
.75 
LIO 
2.53 
8.76 
&36 


Implementt,  64nek  gum,  Ofmmon  to  att  modttli. 


Sponge  head. 

Sponge  staves,  E 

Sponge  staves,  B 

Scrapers 

Rainmer  heads 

Rammer  staves 

Sloah  brushes 

Sockets,  for  slush  brash  handles 

Adaptors,  with  nuts  for  shuh  brushes. 


Shot 

Pairs  shot  tongs 

Hssidlesi  for  shot  trucks. 


Past  1,  Class  l,  SKcnoN  3. 
For  ff-iadk  mortar,  model  1890  Ml. 


Bronse  washers 

Qroosd  connection  for  firing  cable. 


.00 
.50 
0.15 
11.00 
6.00 
7.50 
2.25 
8.50 


260.00 
8.50 
1.10 


.25 
8.10 


For  l$-4neh  mortar  carriagi.  wnodA  189L 


For  li4neh  mortar  carriage,  model  1898  Ml  and  1898  Mil. 

Tar  aslmuth  index  lamp: 

Lid- : 

Hinge  pill  with  3  screws 

AngCrfrta 


for  handwheel  handle. 

'te. 


teriiu  gode  rod  ping 

BoltB  for  lanyard  pulley  bracket. 
BoHi,  tsp,  for  etovatlon  looks. .. . 


.15 
6.55 
1.30 
2.30 

.75 
1.00 


100.85 

.10 

6.10 

86.00 

12.00 

87.20 

.00 

175.50 

86,810.20 


861.80 

106.00 

2.80 

88.40 

100.10 


00.18 
84.65 
52.25 
2.00 
8.00 
4.40 
6.00 
7.60 
16.60 


96.00 

26.20 
7.00 

18.80 
737.00 
288.00 

30.00 
132.75 
171.60 


2,000.00 

110.00 

6.60 


4.60 

laoo 

6.70 


4.00 


It  00 
2.86 

20.70 
2.40 

32.76 
6.50 

1L50 

12.00 
7.00 
2.05 

1G.00 
8.20 
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COST  OF  GUNS  MAKUFAGTUBED  BY  THB  GOVEENMBNIU 


Annual  statement  of  7nanMfaeturt»  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  IBtl^  at  the  Water' 
town  Areenalf  jKbM.---Ooatinued. 


No 


6 

11 

80 

80 

80 

32 

16 

40 

82 

48 

1 

4 

1 

S 

4 

1 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

1 

6 

8 

128 

28 

82 

8 

42 


4 

4 

4 

1 

882 

2 

1 

82 

180 

82 

160 

48 

82 

82 

160 

16 

8 

82 

60 

12 

1 

1 

12 

8 

84 

15 


ArttdM 


Past  1,  Class  1,  Sicnov  8— ContliUMd. 
For  19-ineh  morter  eerrtags,  moid  1898  Ml  and  1898  MU-CmtiDaed. 


Pins,  brake  link,  upper,  with  split  pins 

Pins,  brake  link,  upper,  for  txByenmg  brakes. . 

Collars  for  elevatioii  locks 

Pins,  taper 

Pins,  split 

Strape  for  elevating  handwheels 

Straps  for  elevating  locks.  ^ 

Grease  cups 


Plugs,  fllline 

Plugs  to  replace  equallsiiig  pipes , 

Core  hole  cover 

Core  hole  cover  screws 

Coupling,  emptying,  for  equalising  pipes.. 
Druins.. 


Elevation  stops  and  stop  screws 

Fixture  for  truing  traversing  racks. 

For  recoil  cylinders: 

Cylinder  heads. 

Packing  rings 

Followers. 

Filling  plugs 

Base(T22AAl) 

Drum(P22Nl)..., 

Bushing  (T22Z2) 

Nipples  (P46C1) 

Biuihlnn(P39Z2) 

Pedestal  brackets 

Bracket,  vertical  traversing  shaft  with  bushings 

Brackets,  elevating  intermediate  pin  with  bolts  and  nnts. 

Bases,  housing,  for  360*  contact 

Bolts. 


Sets  gaskets  for  cylinder  head 

Sets  gaskets  for  recoil  cylinders 

Sets  gaskets  for  cylinder  heads,  fh)nt.. 
Bets  gaskets  for  equalising  pipes 


For  V^mek  mortar  carriage,  modH  1898  ML 

For  elevating  haodwheels: 

Stems 

Sleeves  with  washers 

Straps  with  washers  and  nuts 

Stud  to  secure  trunnion  cap 

Bolts,  tu> 

Bolts,  llfitng.  for  stuffing-box  packing  rings 

Bol  t  for  vertical  traversing  shaft 

Gaskets,  copper,  large 

Gaskets,  copper,  small 

Gaskets,  lead,  large 

Gaskets,  lead,  small 

Elevation  lock  levers  with  bolts 

Castings  of  pistons 

Cylinder  plugs,  large 

Cylinder  plugs,  small 

Asimuth  pointers 

Asimuth  pointer  screws  and  dowels 

Bolts,  tap 

Bolts  for  pedestal  bracket 

Bracket  for  vertical  shaft 

Bracket  for  elevation  quadrant 

Bolts,  dripping  pan 


Fulcrum  I 

Bolts  with  nuts.. 

Bolts,  tap.  for  cover  to  pedestal 

138  i  Bolts  for  floor  plates 

30     Bolts  for  dust  guard  to  racer 

4  I  Bronso  bushings  for  clamp  on  handwheel . 

7  !  Floor  plates,  outside 

61  •  Floor  plates,  removable 

1     Follower  for  pipe  connection 

S3  !  Filler  disks  for  core  hole 

4  I  Elevating  handwheel  handles 

1  I  Elevating  handwheel  spoke 

8  Elevation  racks 

72  I  Steel  disks 

2  I  Bqnalising  pipe  followers 


Piloa. 


10.31 

.38 

2.90 

.78 

.03 

1.90 

1.90 

8.68 

LOO 

1.60 


6.66 

6.80 


41.60 
4.78 
8.66 
1.80 


.86 

8.66 

108.30 


8.00 

6.80 

.66 

.56 

.60 
.76 
.10 


i.86 

1.60 
1.66 


.60 

.08 

.10 

.06 

2.60 

3.00 

1.15 

.33 

.15 

8.80 

.60 

.90 

1.30 


98.46 

.95 

.40 

.90 

.16 

.96 

.16 

4.16 

6.86 

10.00 


9.66 
6.66 


191 00 

.60 

8w00 


8L66 
3.30 

176.00 
6&00 
1.60 
38.40 
18.20 

140.00 
32.00 
4&00 

8.76 

13.30 
98.25 
25.30 
80.50 

82.00 

10.00 

14.30 

2.60 

7.  OS 

0.65 

.75 

.70 

17.30 

665.80 

12.15 

40.00 

l&SO 

70.40 

16.40 

10.30 

6.00 

4.30 


U.80 

OlOO 

4.30 

1.06 

83.20 

1.80 

1.80 

16.00 

12.80 

3.30 

0.60 

134.80 

06.00 

36.80 

53.80 

3.40 

96.40 

16.00 

10.00 

14.40 

18.00 

90.45 

3.00 

3.30 

16.80 

X3S 

S8.00 

4.50 

16.60 

40.05 

610.00 

.75 

84.80 

96.60 

1.05 

888.70 

86m 

7.30 
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AfMud  statement  of  vumirfactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Water' 
town  Arsenal^  lfa««.--<]!ontiiiued. 


Articles. 


Prloa 


Amount 


Past  1,  Class  1,  Sigtion  a— Continued. 
F9r  13-inek  mortar  earriaje,  model  1898  if  i—Continued. 


Fill«r  pieces , 

Bmptyinx  couplings. . 
Set  electric  dicuits.. 


10.25 
8.20 


Eleyatkm  idler  gears 

Oaskets,  fiber,  cylinder  head 

Gasket,  rubber 

Lanyard  pulley  bracket 

Plates,  rebiforoe  with  rivets. 

Name  plate. 

Instruction  plates,  floor,  with  screws 

Nuts,  recoil,  spring  compressor 

Nut,  hand,  for  elevating  handwheel  shaft. 

Plunger,  for  safety  firing  switch 

Plugs,  drain,  with  fiber  washers 

Plates,  clamp,  direction 

Pit  ladder  brace 

Sets  pipes,  equalising 

For  elevation  locks: 
Brackets. 


6.80 

.26 

3.76 


.30 
2.26 
1.20 
10.85 


1.00 
1.40 


Sprinn — 
Lock  ban. 


Vockl 

Collais. 

Taper  pins 

Sputpins 

FtugiS,  trunnion,  with  2  pins 

Sets  screws,  for  racer  cover  plate 

Screws,  bronxe,  for  floor  plate  to  angle  iron. 
Beflector  for  asimuth  pointer  lamp 


3.60 

6.06 
.26 

2.05 
.85 


Pair  recoil  cylinders 

Screws  for  axlmuth  pointer 

Screws  for  removable  floor  plates 

Steel  keys 

Steel  plates 

Steel  studs  and  nuts 

Scales,  elevation,  right-hand 

Scales,  elevation,  left-hand 

Shalt,  travening pinion,  keys,  split  pins,  and  nuts. 

Top  carriages 

WaaiherB,  steel 

WaaiherB  for  spring  compressor 

Washer,  brass 

Worm  wheel,  travening 

Yokes  for  safety  firing  switch 


16.65 
.15 
.45 

14.00 
2,060.00 


.40 
.30 
.50 
1.35 
4.35 
1.80 
5.60 


500.00 

.60 

3.55 


A0CX88OBIE8. 


Blades,  screw-driver,  cross-handle 

Hooks,  Uftfaig 

Handle,  hydraulicr  cjrlinder  wzench 

Bod  for  spanner  wrench 

Screw  driver,  large.  doubl»«nd 

Screwd  river,  small,  double-end 

Screw  driver,  steel,  l}-inoh 

Wrench  for  crank  pin 

Wrench  for  screw  driver 

Wrench  box  for  l-hieh  tap  bolts  (U44AB) 

Wrench,  spanner,  for  hydraulic  cylinder  follower 

Wrench  for  gear-wheel  shaft  nut 

Wrench,  spanner,  for  hydraulic  cylinder  head 

Wrench  ftn*  hydraulic  cylinder  plug 

Wrench  for  piston  rod  with  wrenches  for  spring  rod . 
Wrenches  for  1.5-inch  bolt  on  side  frames 


4.65 


.30 
.03 


11.05 


AMMXTNmON  TRUCKS. 


Biake-lever  piide 


Brake  shoe^  I 

Brake  shoe,  rihht. 

Biake^shee  with  pins  and  split  pins.. 

BSStaSf;;.::::::::::::::::;;;::: 

Pins  for  caster  wheels. . 


Pin,  wooden,  for  handle 

PlBS,  for  boner  cap  with  split  pins. . 
Plates^  steel,  for  buflers 

H  D— 62-2— vol  139 7 


3.65 

.66 

1.90 


.25 
.25 


$1.00 

16.40 
837.40 

18.60 

10.00 
8.75 

16.66 
2.40 
2.25 
0.60 

82.65 
5.25 
3.15 

16.00 
2.80 
3.20 

14.40 

722.80 
48.00 

303.60 
06.20 

10.66 

33.30 

2.10 

22.05 

14.00 

16,400.00 

240.46 

3.20 

64.80 

4.00 

27.00 

8.70 

230.40 

716.80 

18.36 

66,000.00 

21.00 

40.70 

2.50 

57.70 

0.30 


7.20 
.12 
6.15 
.70 
6.40 
5.30 
4.65 
33.60 
11.05 
10.46 
0.20 
7.45 
8.85 
14.00 
5.40 
23.00 


5.00 
13.00 
7.36 
0.80 
124.10 
12.35 
22.80 
.60 
3.50 
6.00 
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COST  OF  GUNS  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  GOVEBNMENT. 


Aimual  ttatement  of  mantrfaetures  for  the  focal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Watet' 
tovm  Arsenal,  Juom .---Continued. 


Na 


Articles 


Prioe 


Amoost 


35 
222 
163 
2S3 
370 
270 

83 
1 


W 


M 

100 

34 

13 

90 

7 

4 

13 

8 

0 

88 

66 

1 

6 

31 

834 

100 

83 


864 

7W 
7W 
790 
800 
7W 
800 


Past  1,  Glam  1,  Sbction  »-<:oiitlniiad. 
For  l»4neh  mortar  carriage,  model  1896  Ml—i  onUnuad 
AMmmmoN  t&ucks— <:ontini]ed. 


Shot-tmy  ends  with  64  rivets. 

Rivets  for  8hot4ray  shoes 

Shoes  for  shot  trsy 

Shot-truek  bodies 

Wheels,  caster 

Wheels,  truck 

Washeis  for  axle 


For  li4nek  mortart,  common  to  aU  model*. 

Brashes,  sludi,  with  handles 

Rammer  heads 

Rammer  staves 

Sponge  heads 

Sponge  staves  E 

Sponge  staves  B 

Adi^tors  for  scrapers 

13-inch  mortar  carriage,  model  1906,  complete  except  1  base  ring,  1  dis- 
tance ring,  1  set  traversing  rollers 


$1.76 

$10.50 

.03 

1.00 

1.40 

18.20 

53.96 

161.85 

5.76 

40.25 

16.30 

487.40 

.85 

5.96 

.75 

18.75 

15.00 

3,380.00 

8.00 

1,304.00 

27.60 

6,407.50 

3.80 

1,036.00 

L85 

409.50 

3.00 

96.00 

For  18-<iidl  mortar  carriage,  model  1908, 


Experimental  sleigh  looking  device . 

Base  ring 

Distance  ring 

Set  traverslxig  rollers 

Bolts. 


Faceplates 

Keys 

Pawl  cam  straps.. . . 
Wrenches,  spanner. 
Handles 


Part  1,  Class  1,  Section  4. 

ImpUmenUfor  J-pounder  tuboaliber  gune. 
Cleaning  sponges , 

Part  1,  Class  1,  Skction  7. 

For  l$pounder  gum. 
Sponges  and  rammeis 

Part  1,  Class  1,  Sechon  8. 


MlteOlaneout  parte  for  earriaget. 


Oil  plup,  l-inch 

Oil  plugs,  i-inch 

Reel  coras  for  lanyard 
Screws,  firing  pistol... 


attachments. 


Socket  holders.. 

Straps,  steel 

Cyllnder>hei4  extractors,  13>lnch . . 

Switch  buttons 

Branches  lifting  circuits 

Hinge  hasp  nooks  for  battery  box. 

Sockets  for  slush  bnishes 

Rivets  for  slush  brushes 

Junction  box 

Washers  (P45AA1) 

Lamp  holders 

Lamp-holder  springs 

Thimbles  for  cable 

Oreaseoupe 


.20 
LOO 

.20 
2.30 

laoo 
&ao 


Lao 


8.00 


.05 
.05 
.60 
.15 
.80 
.65 

3.40 
.30 

7.35 
.75 


FMng<abU  conneetione. 


Bronse  sockets 

Bronte  sleeves 

Bronienuts 

Bronie  swivels 

Rubber  washers..., 
Rubber  bushings. . , 

Bronse  plugs 

Bnnie  receptacles.. 


.34 
&60 


.10 
.30 
.10 
.15 
.04 
.10 
.04 
.16 


8. 88a  00 


306.40 

3,ioaoo 

484.00 

338.00 

&00 

7.  GO 

.80 

17.60 

».80 

66.40 


65w00 


UwOO 


X70 

6.00 
14.40 

1.80 
16.00 

4.55 
13.60 

3.60 
32.05 

4.50 

92.05 

3.85 
X40 

45.00 

34.00 
308.00 


1M.W 
79.90 

119.85 
82.00 
70l90 
83L00 

im75 
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C06T  OF  QUITO  MAinJPAOTUBED  BY  THE  OOVEBNMENT.  35 

Ammd  ttaUment  of  manuf actum  for  CAe  faeal  year  ended  June  SOy  t91t,  ai  the  Water- 
tawnAnenal,  jHaM.---Oontinu6d. 


Articles. 


Price 


Amount 


Past  1.  Class  1,  SacnoN  8— Contlnuad. 
FMng-eabU  oonnedlon^-Contloiied. 


Contact-fork  connectiona , 

Ground  connection 

Pinion,  bronze,  14  teeth 

P»wl  springs  for  safety  lanyard  attarbment. 
Sockets  (E13AH). 


laas 


Pawl  for  lanyard  attachment 

Bk)ek8(PaOE) 

Dnuns 

Reflectors  with  nuts  for  lampe 

Bolts,  tap,  for  plug  boxes 

Bolts,  t^>,  for  noon  for  portable  lamps. , 
Hooks  for  portable  lamps , 


.10 
LIO 


.10 
6.70 
100 
.06 
.05 

i.ao 


EUdrieal  equipment  for  dUappearing  earriaget. 


Sets  for  O-InchD.C,  model  of  1806 

Sets  forft-ineh  D.  C,  model  of  1903 

Sets  for  6-inehD.C.,  model  of  1905 

Sets  for  6-inch  D.  C,  model  of  1905,  MI. 

Set  for  10-inch  D.  C,  model  of  1894 

Sets  for  10-inch  D.  C,  model  of  1896 

Sets  for  10-inch  D.  C,  model  of  1901 

Sets  for  12-inch  D.  C,  model  of  1896 

Bets  for  134nch  D.  a,  model  of  1897 

Seta  for  13-lDch  D.  C,  model  of  1901 


ssaoo 

6.85 
6.05 
7.40 

48.40 

5.30 

.30 

26.80 

29.00 
8.40 
6.60 

67.20 


tt,25a00 


Pabt  1,  Class  2,  Sechon  2. 
Maneuvering  materkU, 


Slins  cart,  hand 

Btoda,  maneuvering 

Wedges 

Bloeks,  maneuvering 

Irons  for  rejpair  of  derrick 

Hand  chocks 

Handspikes,  for  garrison  gin 

Handspikes,  for  piper  gin 

Handles  for  mams 

Handspikes,  maneuvering 

Hand^ike  socket  pawl  springs,  for  garrison  gin 

Mast  for  derrick 

Hends  for  capstan 

Handspike  socket  pawls  for  garrison  gin 

Pole  for  hand  sling  cart 

Bats,  capstan,  assorted 

Wheel  for  casemate  truck 

Timbers,  pine: 

8  inches  bv  8  inches  by  15  feet 

10  Inches  by  10  inehes  by  35  fast 

12  inches  by  2  inches  by  30  feet 

10  inches  by  10  faiohes  Sy  25  feet 

12  inches  by  3  faiohes  by  15  faet 

12iiMdiesbyl2hichesby25foet 

Bknks,  maneuvering,  oak,  10  inches  by  2  faiohes  by  18 
Bkieks,  maneuvering,  yellow  pine: 

8fawhe8bT4inSieB  by44biches 

lOtawhesbylOfaiohesbyMfaioheB 

8  indies  by  4  inches  by  44  faiohes 

12  inches  by  6  faiohes  by  44  faiches 

10  faiches  1^  2  inches  by  44  faiches 

12  taMdies  by  1  faioh  by  44  faiohea 

12  inches  by  2  inches  oy  30  inches 

12  taMdies  by  2  faiohes  by  64  faiches 

10  Inches  by  10  faiohes  by  24  faiohes 


.25 
.15 
.40 

9.70 
.25 

1.80 

X30 
.80 

2.10 


2.50 
5.60 


5.55 


Dedctaigs,  12  faiohes  by  13  faiches  by  44  inches. 

Chocks,  for  gun 

Chocks,  hand 

Chocks,  roller 

Chocks,  wheel 

Bill,  rear,  forhandoart 

Top  rail,  rear,  for  handcart. 

Top  Fails,  side,  for  handcart. 

Rear  end  board  for  handcart 

Bet  bottom  boards 


.45 
1.26 

.40 
1.00 

.30 
1.25 

.30 

.60 

1.00 

.60 

.96 

.40 

.22 

.39 

.55 

1.00 

1.90 

.13 

.24 

.21 

.18 


425.00 
12.50 
12.90 
53. » 
19.40 
11.25 

61.  ao 

36.80 
60.00 
184.80 

1.00 
27.30 

5.00 
11.20 

0.10 
22. » 
13.25 

9.00 
25.00 
12.00 
20.00 
9.00 
5.00 
9.00 

0.60 

4.00 

26.40 

100.70 

16.00 

17.60 

15.60 

22.00 

4.00 

41.80 

5.20 

14.40 

8.40 

7.20 


8.80 
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COST  OP  GUNS  MANUPACTUBBD  BY  THB  GOVERNMENT. 


Annttal  statement  of  manv/actures  for  the  focal  year  ended  June  30,  1911 1  at  the  Water- 
town  Araenal,  JKaM.--<])ontinued. 


No. 


Articles 


Prioa. 


100 

200 

101 

10 

27 

20 

2 

114 

8 

4 

8 

8 

4 

9 

8 

8 

4 

g6 

4 
1 
4 
6 
2 
7 


101 
30 
60 

128 
M 
45 
68 

10 
16 
16 
87 
25 
18 
71 
8 
4,227 

101 
13 
34 

117 
44 
44 
90 
IS 


Fast  1,  CLAfls  2,  Bbction  2— Continued. 
Maneuoertng  molcrtal— OontinQed 

Blocks,  maneaverinx: 

8  inches  by  8  inches  by  20  inches 

8inches  by8inches  by 72 inches 

12  inches  by  12  inches  oy  44  inches 

Blocks,  oak,  10  inches  by  2  inches  by  18  inches 

Blocks,  yellow  pine 

Chocks,  pine 

Timbers,  yellow  pine,  12  inches  by  12  inches  by  25  feet.. 

Timbers,  pine 

Crowbars 

Do 

Dog  chains 

Hooks,  counterweight 

Do 

Pinch  bars,  5-foot 

Pinch  bars,  7-foot 

Sling  chains 

Capstans 

Holdfasts 

Brace  bolts  for  garrison  gin 

Piper  gin 

Handcarts 

Oarrisongins 

Wheels,  for  hand  sling  cart 

Gin  sUngsI... 


saao- 

.53 

1.39 

.20 

.30 

.25 

1.50 

.68 

3.46 

3.65 

10.90 

1.05 

1.20 

4.00 

4.75 

17.20 

163.10 

1.65 

6w20 


Pabt  1,  Class  2,  BxcnoN  3. 
TooU  awl  tuppUti  for  fort  repoir  9kop. 


Threading  tools. 

Straight  edges,  10  feet 

C.  Lwel£hts 

Chisels,  diamond  point 

Chisels,  flat  flagging 

Cold  chisels  IHnch 

Mauls 

Angle  iron 

Counterbores 

Foot  for  universal  clamp  drill.. 

Supporting  pins 

Keys 

Nuts 

Washers 


61.70 
380.00 
41.00 
87.30 


2.70 

85.05 

10.00 

.50 

.50 

.85 

5.30 


9.55 


.85 


Pabt  1,  Class  2,  Section  4. 
Target*, 


Pyramidal  target  (complete) 

For  pifranUdal  targeU. 
For  base: 

Diagonal  braces 

Center  prow  cleats 

Planks 

Prow  planks 

Side  prow  cleats 

Sills 

Transoms 

For  superstructure: 

Pulleys  for  puQey  blocks 

Pulley  blocks  to  transom 

Pulley  pins  for  pulley  blocks 


00.00 

lO&OO 

140.39 

2.00 

8.10 

6.00 

3.00 

77.63 

37.60 

14.60 

87.20 

8.40 

4.80 

36.00 

88.00 

117.60 

663.40 

166.75 

31.80 

4iaoo 

316.80 

1,900.00 

82.00 

361.10 


16l20 
175.25 

40.00 
4.50 
3.00 
1.40 

42.40 
8.50 

57.30 
2.55 

11.90 

11.60 
1.40 


UO.00 


Wire  ropes... 

Apex  blocks 

Eyebolts  with  nuts  for  lower  end  of  wire  rope 

FUis,red 

Ropes  for  cover  guys 

Sheathing,  per  foot 

Strips 

Screw  eyes  for  upper  end  of  wire  rope  on  apex  block . 

Screw  eyes  for  flagstafl 

Uprights. 


Pulleys  f6r  apex  blocks 

Pulley  pins  for  apex  blocks. 

FlagstaiEs. 

Ferrulea,  brass. 


1.10 

111.10 

.40 

13.00 

1.45 

73.50 

.70 

89.60 

.36 

19.60 

0.60 

4n.50 

L66 

106.40 

1.00 

16.00 

1.40 

S.40 

.06 

.80 

L86 

68.45 

8.90 

97.50 

.60 

10.80 

L60 

106.50 

.10 

.80 

.06 

311.35 

.10 

19.10 

.60 

7.80 

1.86 

62.  on 

.66 

76. 0& 

.96 

41.80 

.30 

8.80 

1.46 

48.06 

.30 

S.60 
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Asmual  gtatemtrU  of  mant^faciures  for  the  fiMoal  year  ended  June  SO^  1911,  at  the  Water' 
*  town  Arsenal,  ifaM.---Continued. 


No. 

Articles. 

Price. 

Amooiit. 

12 

Past  1,  Class  2,  SscnoN  4— ConUnued. 

For  saperstmoture— Oontlnoed. 

Shwvtt  for  ftR^rtufl 

80.30 

13.00 

3.00 

5.85 

1.45 

1.10 

.50 

.20 

6.05 

.30 

86.00 

28.50 
18.00 

.40 
1.00 
.25 
.05 
.50 
8.85 
.16 
1.45 

.45 
.65 
.005 
.80 
.08 
.70 
2.05 
1.15 
.90 

88.60 

•3 

Covers 

1,209.00 

12 

Gallons  paint  for  covers 

»:» 

15 

Bridles.1 

87.75 

12 

Bands,  W.I 

17.40 

16 

Prow  planks 

17.60 

16 

Iron  plates 

8.00 

51 

BtaplM 

10.20 

4 

Pennant**    .........  ^ .....  x .... . 

24.20 

2 

Can  vas  strips 

.60 

6 

If A-ifrfAi  tamts for  amcoast  cnns.  4.72-inch  and  under  ................. 

430.00 

n 

For  miUerlal  targets  for  teaeooH  gum,  for  4.7»4neM  caliber  and  under. 
Superstnictnres,  complete • 

285.00 

3 

Tanet  liaxnes. ;. 

54.00 

154 

Fortase: 

Diagonal  braces......^  ^^......^......  ..w  ...a................... 

61.60 

240 

T>WLnVft ... 

240.00 

150 

Prow  cleats 

89.76 

529 

Prow  boards 

26.46 

207 

Prow  planks... 

03.60 

28 

snis... ..               

47.8 

74 

Stmts 

11.1 

109 

Transoms ..                                       .                     

58.0 

204 

For  saperstnicture: 

Diagonal  braces. ...... ........ 

91.80 

234 

Lonfitndinals 

152.10 

^-S! 

i28S^^!!v:::;:::::::::::::;:;:;::;::::::::::;:::::;::::^^ 

29.86 

Btifleners 

71.40 

1,255 

Strips 

100.40 

ss 

TTpriFb** r.      T 

186.20 

186 

Covers 

1,135.76 

221 

Pipebiaoes 

254.16 

u 

Oiilons  nalnt  for  covers. 

9.90 

aoo 

Feet  strips 

6.70 

20 

PIbomi  tl'nber.  SDmoe 

1.78 

.20 

4.70 

800.00 

11.90 

14.60 

1.87 

LIO 

.45 

.75 

.45 

.11 

23.00 

1.85 

1.10 

.45 

.50 

.20 

11.85 

24.60 

9.15 

10.06 

5.00 

20.85 

85.60 

2 

Diagonals 

.40 

85 

Bridles          .  .                        ..                .,.„„. 

164.50 

7 

ifAfaHai  tanpMts  tar  annu  nf  4.72.tnfth  caliber  or  ovAr  Tcomnlete) ......... 

6,600.00 

168 

Fifr  maurial  target$,  for  4.7t4wA  adfber  or  over. 

1,927.80 

70 

riddle  Umbers...! ...........'. 

1,022.00 

746 

Flotation  bk>cks 

1,395.02 

804 

OroBS  planks 

334.40 

129 

Ftow  cleats 

58.05 

161 

Prow  planking .......Tr-r 

120.76 

279 

Frow-cleat  braces .I 

145.55 

148 

15.62 

9 

M«^  and  conplines .........rt 

207.00 

104 

Uvipi9tmtn.....^.,/.]\]V/.\  .V.\..  ..  ...  -  -- 

192.40 

76 

Oofls planks .............x... 

83.60 

12 

Firow cleats ..mV,.»V,.  .. 

6.40 

26 

Prow  plankings... ....*..u^* a  ....^....x.. .r. 

13.00 

28 

Pn>w<«leat  braces '.V..V. I'.. 

5.00 

98 

1fafft^rw^ ... 

1,102.05 

57 

If ast  sockets 

1,402.20 

109 

Masts. coupling...  .x.  ^                       .^  ...  . ....- 

997.85 

76 

Triangles..  .  ...x....*.    .            .       ..  .x..... 

763.80 

28 

Bridles 

140.00 

27 

Rear  mnway  thnt^rs.. »,-- 

711.45 

1 

26.85 

210 

Ofillons  fnetnillc  pafait ........T.- 

3.00 

630.00 

1 

TTpper SflCtioa mast                            x       .x.  *.  ..x  x.xx.. 

20.00 

1 

Rectangle x...... 

5.65 

80 

Yards  Mnva8.....,...x.,.  I.  **-x...x..x...... 

.08 

.15 
1.50 
8.00 
17.20 
7.10 

2.40 

180 

Fortari^ta: 

Powids paint, mixed,  for  woodwork 

27.00 

77 

Oallons nalnt 'misnd.' for  woodwork 

116.50 

26 

75.00 

4 

68.80 

8 

Btnaman 

21.80 
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COST  OF  GUKS  MAKTIFACTUBB])  BY  THE  GOYEBNMMTT. 


Annual  ttaUmtnl  of  mamrfactiurei  for  the  JUeal  ytar  ended  June  SO,  1911  ^  at  the  Waitr- 
town  Anenal,  ITom.— Oontiiiued.  * 


No. 


Artldea. 


PrioB 


Past  1.  Clam  2,  Bbction  (L 


For  6>iDoh  gnus.... 

For  lO-lDch  guns. 

For  U>inch  guns 

For  dnrnmy  proieetiln, 
BaodSy  rear: 

For  5-liioh  guxu 

For6*lDob  guns 

For  8-lDoh  guns 

For  lO-lnob  guns. 

For  12-bichgun8 

For  U-lnch  mortars 

Bflsn: 

For  4.7a-iDoh  R.  F  guns 

For  5-lnch  R.  F.  guns 

For6-lnchR.  F.  guns. 

For  8-lnoh  guns 

For  10-lnob  guns 

For  12-bich  guns 

For  la-lnch  mortars. 

Yokes: 

For  10>bich  guns. 

For  13-inoh  guns 

Power  extractors: 

Power  extractors  for  6-Inch  guns 

Power  extractor  for  8-Inch  guns 

Power  extractors  for  10-lncb  guns 

Power  extraotors  for  13-inch  guns 

Hand  extractors: 

Hand  extractors  for  13-ln6h  guns 

Hand  extractors  for  6*lndi  guns 

Screws  for  front  band  for  dummy  projectiles,  13-inoh  guns. 
Screws,  countersunk  for  cap  6-Incb  dummy  pro}eetile 


t60.W 
7S.W 

n.00 


4.16 
A.  84 

&76 
7.66 
Q.^ 
9.60 


6.25 
6.00 
7.80 
8.35 
0.60 
0.60 


14.00 
44.46 


Part  1,  Class  4,  Sxcnoii  3. 
FtfftMHick  VidUrj^Jftrtmearriava. 


Electrical  quadrants,  complete 

Part  1,  Class  10,  Svcnox  10. 

MatUriaUfuf  etosnina,  preserving,  and  repairing  nippUet. 
Paint: 

Oreen,  gallons 

Yellow,  gaUons '. 

White,  gallons 

Blue,  galfons 

Black,  gallons 

Brown,  gallons 

Olive  drab,  gallons 


82.85 
79.30 

9.96 
476 
.26 
.16 


308.30 


L087.50 
3,080.00 


86.40 
181.56 
13L60 
IS7.70 
US.  00 
708. 00 

6.35 
1A.60 
18.00 
33.60 
88.00 
88.00 
67.00 

18.60 
48.00 

222.25 
48L76 
21L40 
816l80 

20L85 

1426 

7.78 

.46 


l,3tt.80 


L16 

6.90 

L82 

2Lia 

1.83 

38l40 

1.83 

ia60 

1.83 

6.00 

1.83 

lass 

3.40 

72.00 

Patterns  fort 
carriage, 


Part  2,  Class  3,  SvcnoH  8. 
B  side  frames  right  and  left,  for  3.8-inoh  howttser 


06.30 


Part  2.  Class  3.  Ssction  6. 


Arbor  for  use  In  assembling  side  frames  for  12-faieh  M.  C,  model  of  18B6 

Ml 

Old  men. 


Set  tools  and  fixtures  tor  planhig  throttling  groores  in  recoil  cylinders. 

6-inch  D.  C.  model  1905111 

Tool  holder  for  feed  screw , 

Former  for  hood  and  hood  angle  for  3.8-inch  gun  carriage,  model  of  1904. , 
Set  of  milling  cutters  and  holden 


2&80 


Part  2,  Class  4,  Szcmm  2. 

Tea  tooU  far  J ^4neh  gun  turret  model  of  lOOQ, 

Upper  and  tower  trsck  width  gauge. 
Roueri  ^  "^ 

Vvperl        ^    ^ 
Track  liner  gauge. 
Lower  track  level  gauge. . 
Lower  track  gauge  i^o.  1., 


gauce,  maximum  width. 
Upper  tra^jauge  No.  2. , 


182.40 


6L85 
76.90 

1.34L6& 

laoo 

13.90 
30l86 


40LOO 
40LOO 
9100 
46.00 
86.00 

iiaoo 
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Annual  statement  of  manvfactwres  fof  the  ftcoL  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Wakr- 
Uyum  Arsenal,  Mass, — Gontmued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amoont. 


2 
110 
1 
21 
2 
6 
4 
4 
4 


Part  2,  Cuias  4.  SsmoN  2. 
For  lO-ineh  Huppearing  earrUtget  modei  1B94  ML 


Flztores  for  outtlxig  teeth  In  travecsing rack. 

Jig  for  retractlne  shaft  bracket 

Jigs  for  standaroa  and  brackets 

Jig  for  elevating  stow  motion  parts 


S446.00 
"4ii'66i' 


For  64aeh  barbetu  cartiag;  modd  mo,  pOot. 

Pedestal  bolt  hole  gauge 

Traversing  roller  gauges,  maximum  and  minimum 

Traversing  worm  wheel  gauges,  maximum  and  minimum  . 

Roller  path  gauges,  pivot  yoke 

Roller  path  gauges,  pedestal 

Pedestal  concentricity  gauge 

Pedestal  concentricity  gauge  bracket,  kmg 

Pedestal  concentricity  gauge  bracket,  short 

Pedestal  concentricity  gauge  arm 

Cradle  test  gauge 

Recoil  cylinder  test  shaft 

Cylinder  shaft  bracket 

Cylinder  oonoentricity  gauge 

Cylinder  test  piece 

Pivot  yoke,  concentricity  gauge  (8  parts) 

Elevation  pin  gauge 

Shaft  for  trunnion  gauge 


13.87 
l&OO 
27.90 
22.30 


Trunnion  test  gauge 

Cradle  feather  gauge  ^ 

Jig  with  2  plugs  for  drilling  shield 

Jig  for  drilling  holes  in  shield  supi 

Jip  for  yoke,  azimuth  instrument  _ . 

Jigi  for  platen  azimuth  instrument 


iport  holes  in  pivot  yoke. 


400.00 

4oaoo 


For  104nA  disappearing  earriagit  modd  1894  Mt. 


ig  for  tripping  bracket 

igforcraxik 

igs  for  link 

Ig  for  conduit,  drum  and  hub 

ig  for  intermediate  shaft  bracket 

ig  for  traversing  and  retracting  crank  shaft. . . 

ig  for  conduit,  drum  and  cover 

ig  for  pawl  lever 

Templet  for  pawl  lever 

Templet  for  safety  latch 

Templet  for  pawl  (tripping) *. 

Roller  path  leveling  gauge  for  8"  D.  C,  model  1896. 
ClinometerrBstforlO''gun 


Drill 
Drill 
Drill 
Drill 
Drill 
Drill 
DriU 
DriU 


28.60 


Pabt  2,  Class  &,  Sscnoir  5. 

Bends,  pipe 

Bolts  with  nuts  at  each  end 

Bolt  and  nut 

Pins,  taper 

Brass  couplings 

Rivets,  bronze 

Tap  bolts 

Bolts 

Set  screws 


6.06 
.60 


Pabt  2,  Class  6,  SscnoK  4. 


Bbls.  wedges. 


Pabt  2,  Class  6,  SicnoN  7. 
Qutingt/or  reel. 


Axle  brackets,  right 

Axle  bracket  caps,  right. 

Axle  brackets,  left 

Pole  clamps 

Pintle  latches 


OaHhi''»for  rart. 


39    Lunette  brackets. 
2'  Z  beams 


.70 
7.36 
.02 
.20 
.20 
.30 


3.47 


6.40 

.06 

4.30 

2.13 


1.10 
8.00 


I8B2.00 

446.00 

1,238.00 

446.00 


188.00 
27.74 
36.00 
6&80 
44.60 
82.25 
17.60 
32.10 
13.60 

240.90 
12.80 
17.00 
2&46 
ia66 

17&85 
2a  65 
21.05 
ia75 
2.30 

176.20 

210.15 

8oaoo 
8Qaoo 


80.46 
25.25 
67.00 
45.60 
43.26 
32.60 
32.25 
20.76 
18.25 
15.60 
16.25 
26.80 
31.66 


12.10 

66.00 

.20 

14.70 

14.70 

.12 

.80 

.80 

1.20 


20.82 


248.40 
45.60 

137.60 
80.94 
32.64 


42.90 
16.00 
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COST  OF  GUNS  MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Annual  statement  of  mant^aetures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 ,  1911,  at  the  Water* 
toton  Arsenalf  iKaM.--Contmued. 


8 
200 
162 
130 
8 
8 
16 
10 
8 
8 
8 
16 
16 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
16 
16 
8 


Tube I 

\ 

Locking  hoop 

) 

BreechT>locf . . . . .          "    ...  .      .         ... .1 

Pabt  2,  CT.A88  5,  Section  6. 
Ingot,  forged  steel , 

Billet.  foii»d  steel 

Billet,  forged  steel 

QuHngt/or  lB4neh  mortar  carriages,  moda  1908, 

16.96 
.55 
.65 

} 

19.43 

.75 

4.76 

.35 

6.10 

1.90 

.85 

3.25 

3.80 

4.30 

7.64 

7.19 

7.53 

5.60 

1.75 

,2.10 

s 

} 

7.10 

17.64 

8.40 

17.10 

6.62 

8.29 

.90 

28.11 

U.00 

14.08 

4.40 

1.60 

1.86 

22.75 

1.85 

.25 

.18 

.18 

2.60 

.77 

2.80 

2.39 

9.75 

3.40 

151.35 

4.75 

2.00 

10.70 

5.00 

.55 

.30 

3.00 

151.35 

4.60 

15.06 

2.12 

12.82 

18.40 

S.00 

• 

>•• 

m 

ion 

ar 

1250.0 
250.00 


319.20 
688.95 
286.40 


55.60 
110.00 
89.10 

143.00 

155.44 
12.00 
76.00 
2.80 
48.80 
15.20 
13.60 
52.00 
30.40 
34.40 
60.32 
57.52 
60.24 
89.60 
28.00 
16.80 

136.00 

56.80 

70.56 

67.20 

136.80 

23.48 

33.16 

.80 

890.20 

880.00 

112.64 

70.40 

12.00 

14.80 

364.00 

14.80 

4.00 

3.88 

2.88 

30.00 

6.16 

22.40 

9.66 

78.00 

54.40 

908.10 

76.00 

32.00 

85.60 

80.00 

4.40 

6.00 

24.00 

1,513.60 

36.00 

722.40 

16.96 

102.66 

36.80 

24.00 
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AwMud  iUOement  of  manttfaetures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  Water- 
town  Areenal,  JfaM.--Coiitmued. 


ArtideB. 


Pries. 


Amount 


Fart  a,  Clasb  6,  SscnoR  7. 
For  t44iKk  gun  tumet,  model  c/  /M9. 


Outing  of  si^t  bracket,  left 

Guting  of  cradle  for  tetcaoope...: 

Steel  castings  of  top  plate  for  ammonition  truck,  for  10-inch  D.  C.  L.  F., 
model  of  1896 

F9f  ^J^bnek  ImoUter  carriage8f  model  cflSOS. 

Oastlngi  of  cradle  head,  rear 

For  4»7'4nek  and  $4ni!k  kouHUer  Umben  and  eaUtont,  modd  af  1906. 

Topoairiages 

For  4Jr4nck  gnn,  Umber  and  oaiMon,  modd  of  1908. 

GMtlnci  of  oonnecting  pole  sockets 

OwtlngB  of  pole  sockets 

QMtlngs  of  pole  sockets 


QuUngt/or  S-indi  tdeseopie  dghu,  modd  1910. 


Bli^t  bracket. 
Cradle. 


Bronie  castings  6  by  3  by  48  inches. . 
Bronse  castings  3  by  10  by  48  inches . 


OuUngt/or  t4ndi  tdetcopk  iighU. 


Cradles 

Front  si^t  brackets 

Bear  simt  brackets 

Sig^t^anks 

Outing,  bronse,  for  hood  of  experimental  breech  sight,  for  14rinoh  gun, 

model  of  1907 

Oasting  of  die  holder  for  3-inoh  npid-Oring  gmi,  model  of  1903 


For  S4ndifiddearria0$t,  modd  I90t. 


Front  sis^t  bracket  supports 

Rear  sight  bracket  supports 

Outings  of  brake  shoes,  right,  for  ammunition  truck,  for  10-inch  D.  0., 

model  1901 

Outings  of  brake  shoes,  left,  tor  ammunition  truck,  for  10-inch  D.  C, 

model  1901 

Castings  for  tnmnion  blocks  for  adapting  6-inch  gun,  model  1906,  to 

8>in(£^B.O.,  model  1892 

Oasting  Ibr  recoil  band  shim  for  6-inch  gun,  model  of  1908  Mil 

Casting  of  base  for  dummy  projectile,  for  12-inch  gun 

Owt'wp'  of  front  sight  brackets  for  15-pounder  barbette  oaiiiage, 

model  of  1903 

Outing  of  cradle  for  caliber  .30  rifle  pressure  gauge 


OutingM/or  lg4neh  mortar  earriaget,  modd  of  1896  Ml. 


Top  carriages 

Oap  squares 

BushfiigB,  elevatfaig  shaft 

BushingB,  trunnion  cap 

BushingB,  fhlorum 

BushingB,  haodwheel  shaft 

Slerating  stops 

Seotian,  asimuth  circle 

For  aievtttioo  disk  rings: 

OaittngsforS-inchD.O.,  model  1896 

Oasting  for  10-inch  D.  C,  model  1896 

Casting  for  6-inch  D.  C,  model  1896 

Castings  lor  feoe  plates  for  lathe 

Axle  bracket  caps,  right,  for  reel,  model  1909. 

Axle  braokBta,  right,  for  reel,  model  1900 

▲xle  brackets,  Itft,  for  reel,  model  1900 


For  tf-ineh  kovrtUtr  ooiMOiu  and  Umben,  model  of  1909. 


Pole  sockets  with  lugs 

Pole  sockets,  without  lugs. 

Pintle  latchea. 

PolesoekBt 


S8.70 
16.66 
14.80 


15.65 
7.25 
7.25 


60.90 
87.15 


6.95 
3.05 
6.65 
1.40 


69.55 
60.55 

2.20 

2.20 

23.00 


5.20 


177.05 
10.45 
1.70 
11.90 
7.00 
1.00 
6.75 


9.25 
10.45 
7.60 
2.80 
2.35 
13.25 
8.80 


5.80 
5.13 
1.68 


178.10 
90.90 


52.20 


399.00 


236.80 


1,244.00 
210.25 
21.76 


47.35 
71.70 
121.80 
174.30 


27.80 
12.20 
22.60 
5.60 

73.86 
89.80 


1,530.10 
2,225.60 

19.80 

19.80 

46.00 
30.00 
3.40 

10.40 
8.06 


11,686.30 

1,379.40 

316.20 

1,570.80 

1,036.00 

140.00 

310.50 

26.00 

18.60 
.10.46 
7.60 
11.20 
63.46 
490.25 
140.80 


290.00 

256.50 

237.00 

.70 
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Kual  aUUemmt  of  man  ^  ^  .         . 

town  Araenalf  jHa«a.---Contmued. 


Annual  atatemmt  of  maaKufactxires  fair  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911,  at  the  Water- 


Castings  of  cradles 

Castings  of  toe  toats  and  rammer  wrenches. . 


For  6-pounder  balloon  gun  carriage,  model  o/ 1910. 


Left  trunnion. 

Right  trunnion 

Elevating  worm  bearing 

Elevating  worm  bearing  cap. 
Hand  wheel  shaft  bearing ... . 


For  S-inek  {16-pounder)  matking  parapet  mount,  model  18M. 


Forgings  of  piston  rod , 

Sets  forgings  of  retracting  racks  for  14-hich  disappearing  carriages, 

model  of  1907 

Forgings  of  Ring  A  far  5-inch  guns. 


CktUngtfor  A-J-incK  gun  carriaget,  model  of  1906. 


It. 


s.  right., 
s,  left... 


Li 
PI 
£i 
E 
fi 
Ci 
Ci 

Ti 

Axle  bearings  rifht 

Axle  bearings,  left 

Traversing  lock  frames 

Pintle  bearings 

Brake  beams 

Brake  shaft  brackets,  ridiit. 
Brake  shaft  brackets,  left . . . 
Stops.. 


Spade  key  brackets 

Trail  end  reenforoe  plates 

Look  legs,  traveling , 

Travenizig  vokes 

Traversing  brackets 

Traversing  screw  brackets 

Traversing  screw  bracket  caps. 

Elevating  gear  brackets. 

Cradle  bands,  rear 

Cradle  bands,  front 

Trunnion  band 

Cylinder  covers 

Front  sieht  bracket  supports. . , 
Rear  signt  bracket  supports . . . 

Top  shield  brackets 

Stops 

Fasteners,  female 

Traversing  screw  brackets 


Qutingefor  S.9-inch  gun  carriages,  model  of  1904. 


Chisel,  cold , 

Drift,  copper,  small. . 


Drift,  copper,  large. 

Brake  shaft  brackets,  rifht. . . . 

Brake  shaft  brackets,  left 

Stops 

Spade  key  brackets 

Trail  end  reenforoe  plates 

Look  legs,  traveling 

Travenung  yokes 

Traversing  brackets 

Traversing  screw  brackets 

Traversing  screw  bracket  caps. 

Elevating  gear  brackets 

Cradle  bands,  rear 

Cradle  bands,  front 

Trunnion  band 

Cylinder  oovexB 


13.86 
l.«6 


70.00 


26S.00 
27.86 


8.84 
6. 71 
6.33 
34.36 
3.00 
1.40 
L40 
4.86 
4.76 
ia06 
0.66 
7.76 
7.60 
26.00 
12.25 
15.80 
8.30 
4.00 
4.66 
0.10 
2.25 
2.70 
18.00 
1.00 
.66 
7.48 
9.66 
8.27 


1.64 
.81 
1.19 
L60 
1.30 
.88 
.66 


16.80 
8.30 
4.00 
4.66 
0.10 
2:36 
2.70 

18.60 
1.00 
.60 
7.48 
9.66 
8.37 


1.54 
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Ammal  tUEtemerU  of  manirfaeturen  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  IFoter- 
iovm  Areenalt  JHaM.--CoDtinued. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


Pabt  2,  Class  6^  Sscnow  7— Contliiiied. 
CatHngt/or  SMnek  gun  earriagu,  moAA  <^  /«04— Cootliiufld. 


Front  sicht  bracket  rapporto 

Rear  slgnt  brisket  supports 

Top  shield  brackets 

Fastenen,  female 

Travening  screw  brackets 

Castings  for  diaphragm  bases,  for  3.8-inch  gun  caisson,  model  1904 

Sets  castings  fDr  top  carriage  side  fktunes,  3.8-inch  howitser  carriage, 
model  1906 


Total. 


10.81 
1.19 
1.69 
.88 
.65 
16.90 

61.06 


•12.06 

19.04 

60.88 

14.08 

6.60 

127. » 

102.10 


812,680.62 


Annual  etatemerU  of  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Bemda 

Arsenal. 


No 

Articles. 

Price. 

Amount 

Part  1,  Class  1,  Section  L 

For  S-inek  D.  a,  L.  F.,  modd  tS99. 

1 

Raiv?  dlffV  riiyg . . 

19.00 
2.03 

19.00 

3 

SDe(3al  eleTatioh  stons 

6.26 

Fw  104nek  D  C,  A.  £.  F.,  model  1898. 

6 

ChMSdiead  pawl  vprtngs r . , 

.96 
.064 

6.70 

24 

Wfiffhani  f^  fllfing  phig  , 

1.80 

^or  lO^htck  gun,  model  1888. 

5 

6.25 
1.32 
2.03 
3.93 

96.26 

1 

Springs  Tor  dummy  projectile. .'. 

1.83 

1 

TChramer staff ,      ,.    ...       ., 

2.63 

6 

Basffl  for  dummy  projectiles 

19.66 

For  104neh  D.  C,  model  1890. 

0 

Handles  for  ammunition  trucks ..^ 

1.60 
.16 
.196 
.45 

6.80 

8.28 

22 
1 

RlYSts  for  handles  for  ammunition  tnioks....il 

Brace  for  handles  for  ammunitioo  trucks 

.66 

1.60 

12 

Plate  steel  sttffeners  for  ammunition  trucks 

1.88 

18 

Ties  and  stifTeners  for  ammunition  trucks  . 

8.68 

8 

8.60 

1 

Retraction  rope T 

6.80 

For  lO-kteh  D.  C.  model  t89t. 

8 

Retraction  sheayes 

2.12 

10.86 

.60 

16^96 

S 

Sets  retraction  ropes ^ 

33.68 

8 

Brass  strip*  tar  throt^Hng  \mn. 

4.80 

ForKHnchB  C,  model  189n. 

2 

Klemttng  and  retraction  cranks                                  .    ...       •  .  « 

17.62 

36.24 

For  lt4neh  />.  C,  model  1S97. 

22 

Tool  hooks 

2.06 
3.09 

68.30 

2 

Handle  arms 

6.18 

For  t$4neh  gun,  modd  1888. 

1 

2.02 
.06 
4.28 

2.68 

4 

Securing  screws  for  breech  mechanism 

.20 

1 

Eztrac6ng  rod  for  dummy  projectile 

4.28 

For  IM-ineik  B.  C,  model  1899. 

1 

Bnnse  ring  for  fihoX  tray 

1.90 
2.60 
8.00 

LOO 

8 

Ryebolts  for  crane ' ^  a  x  ^ ..  ^ 

7.80 

1 

RetnMstkmrope. 

8.09 
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COST  OF  aims  manufactured  by  the  oovebkkent. 


Annual  statement  of  mant^aetures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Bemaa 

^rMna^— iTon  tinued . 


No. 


Articles. 


Prio6b 


Amomit. 


116 
1 
8 
10 

4 
4 


6 

4 

24 

72 

820 

2 

84 

02 

12 

1 

16 

40 

48 

2 

24 

I 

1 

1 

4 

176 

6 

144 

1 

12 
10 
4 
4 

16 
16 


Fabt  1,  CL18B  1.  SBcnoN  1— Gontlnaed. 

Fw  tt4nek  D.  C,  moid  1901. 
Pawl  bafler  block 

For  li4neh  D.  a,  modd  1896. 

Nose,  bronse,  for  shot  tray 

Part  1,  Class  1,  Skction  2. 

For  e-inek  D.  C,  model  1905. 


•14.35 


18.80 


814.  as 


37.60 


ThrottUng-bar  strips 

Retraction-rope  sheave 

Vulcanized  fiber  gaskets 

RetractionK^lutch  sprines 

Collars,  filler,  for  saDcallber  platform 

Roller  shoes  for  subcaliber  platform 

For  e-ineh  ffun,  moid  1905. 
Dommy  cartridges 

For  IS^ponnier  gun,  moid  1898. 

Bases  for  sabcal  tber  cartridges 

Extractor  springs  for  subcaliber  cartridges 

Sets  upper-shield  braces 

Set  lower-shield  braces , 


.56 

64.06 

3.14 

13.14 

.08 

.64 

1.28 

12.80 

2.10 

8.76 

0.41 

37.64 

For  64ndt  gun,  moid  1897. 

Safety*bar  operating  studs 

For  IS^pounder  D.  8. ,  moid  1898. 


Sleeves 

Oscillating  slides. 


For  15-pounier  gun,  moid  1908. 


Firing  pin  guide. 


For  IS^pounier  gun,  moid  1908. 


Couplings 

Cable  hook 

End  section  of  sponge  rod , 

Eyepieces  for  subcaiiber  cleaning  rod. . 


Part  1,  Class  1,  Sktion  3. 
For  1^4nek  M.  C,  moid  i808  Ml. 


Bronse  buffer  caps  for  ammunition  trucks. 

Fillister  head  s'niews 

Tap  bolts  for  auxiliary  range  scale 

Fiber  washers 

Bolts  for  elevating  bracket 

Wrenches  for  lock  nuts 

Locks 

Sets  auxiliary  range  scales 

Filling  pIuKs  for  recoil  cylinders 

Friction  filler  piece 

Bands  for  dummy  projectiles 

Springs  for  dununy  projectiles 

FU>er  gaskets 

Extractor  rods  for  dummy  projectiles 

Coupllnfs  for  equalising  pipes 

Stud,  with  nut,  for  spring>Dox  bracket 

Neck  ring 

Packing  ring  (In  halves) 

Handlebars  for  ammunition  truck 

Tap  bolts  for  range  scales 

Rotating  bands  for  dummy  projectiles. 
Steel  plates  for  adjusting  buff 

Shot>iruck  handle 

Tap  bolts  for  elevation  locks. 


Emptying  couplings. . 
Followers,  t 


bronse. 
Elevation  lock  studs. . . . 

Screws,  assorted 

Spline  screws,  assorted. 


6.28 


0.00 
1.14 
18.64 
18.64 


1.41 


100.40 
216.40 


1.31 

5.25 

3.00 

.75 


2.70 

3.47 

.26 

.006 

.26 

15.00 

12.22 

10.06 

.875 

6.30 

4.65 

.48 

.027 

1.30 

.51 

2.70 

1.41 

2.34 

.66 

.21 

6.06 

.24 

.04 

.SO 

.81 

1.23 

3.41 


50.34 


108.00 
22.80 
37.28 
18.64 


8.46 


300.80 
432.80 


7.90 


2.63 
5.25 
3.00 
3.25 


16.20 

13.88 

6.24 

2.59 

83.20 

30.00 

1.096.48 

02S.52 

10.50 

6.39 

68.25 

19.20 

1.30 

3.60 

1Z24 

X7D 

1.41 

2.34 

X64 

36.96 

36.48 

34.56 

.04 

7.08 

8.10 

4.88 

13.64 

L34 

1.M 
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^nstttoZ  Mtatement  of  mant/actures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Benicia 

Arsenal — Continued. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Bwcnois  3— Contiiiaed. 
For  li4neh  mortar,  modd  1890. 


BeemiBK  screw  for  obturator  spindle  plate. 

Tray  lawh  handles,  male 

Tray  latch  handles,  female 


Pabt  1,  CLA.SS  1,  SscnoN  4. 
For  76  ffl/m  tubealiber  ^n. 

Thread  damp  screws 

Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Skction  6. 
^or  S-ineh  foluHng  gun. 


tl.32 
.85 
.85 


1.78 


Trigger  shafts 

Tri|;ger-shaft  detents . 
Spnngshoe 


Pabt  1.  Class  1.  Section  8. 


Hooks  for  paoUns  extractors 

Cap  screws,  25/32  mch  by  3  inches 

Firinf4eaf  pWot  for  seacoast-flring  mechanism,  model  IWS. 

Handles  for  copper  hammers 

Handles  for  long>handled  mallets...' 

Screws  for  qaa(uant8 

inring'leaf  pivot  pin  for  seacoast-firing  mechanism 

Drip  pans,  A 

Coontersank-head  screws,  }  inch  by  1}  inches 

Pawl  for  lanyard  attachment 

Pawl  springs  for  lanyard  attachment 

Bolts,  with  nuts,  i  inch  by  3}  inches 

Sponge  tubs 

Screws,  assorted 

Oil-cap  washers 

Counteisunk-head  bronze  screws  for  aslmuth  cirde 


Part  1,  Class  2,  Sscnov  1. 


Shutter  screws  for  telescopio  sight 

Shutter  screws  forW.  ds  8.  asimuth  instruments 

Index  lamp  bracket  screws  for  W.  &  S.  azimuth  instruments . 

Pabt  1,  Class  2,  Section  2. 

Single  capstan  ban 

Chocks,  cradle 

Leg  for  garrison  gin 

Releasing  hand  wheels  for  hydraulic  jacks 

C^p  leathers  for  cylinder  head  of  pulling  Jack 

Doable  caps  for  plunger  of  pulling  jack 


If  aneu vermg  rollers  8-inch  diameter,  3  feet  long 

ManeOTering  biocks* 

10  inches  by  2  inches  by  18  inches,  oak 

8  inches  by  1  inch  by  20  inches 

8  hiches  by  2  hiches  oy  20  inches 

8  inches  by  4  inches  by  20  inches 

8  inches  by  4  inches  by  44  inches 

10  inches  oy  2  inches  by  44  inches 

12  inches  by  1  inch  by  44  inches 

12 inches  by  2  inches  by  30  inches 

12  inches  by  2  inches  by  44  inches 

12  Inches  by  2  inches  by  64  inches 

12  inches  by  4  inches  bV  44  inches 

12  inches  by  12  inches  oy  44  inches 

Chocks,  gun 

Chocks,  hand..  ^ 

Chocks  roller 

Chocks,  wheel ; 

Wedges,  hardwood 

ICaneuyering  blocks,  0  inches  by  12  inches  by  44  inches. . 
Maneavering  blocks,  10  inches  by  10  inches  by  24  inches. 
Maneavering  timbers,  12  inches  by  12  inches  by  25  feet . . , 
Cipstanban 


tl.32 
3.40 
3.40 


10.08 


8.00 

17.80 

.22 

.88 

5.25 

6.26 

2.04 

32.64 

.90 

10.80 

.10 

.19 

.30 

14.40 

.25 

2,50 

.82 

9.84 

5.16 

5.16 

1.00 

14.00 

.44 

5.28 

10.56 

10.56 

.33 

1.98 

.238 

6.19 

4.80 

19.56 

.165 

7.92 

.013 

1.30 

.86 

40.80 

.22 

2.64 

.22 

2.64 

.22 

2.64 

&63 

lLa6 

.12 

1.20 

26.10 

26.10 

.875 

6.25 

2.63 

7.89 

2.63 

7.89 

2.73 

297.67 

.24 

12.00 

.09 

9.45 

.18 

18.90 

.36 

37.80 

.40 

42.00 

.28 

22.40 

.15 

24.00 

.22 

17.60 

.30 

24.00 

.40 

82.00 

.56 

112.00 

1.56 

199.68 

.15 

6.00 

.15 

6.00 

.16 

6.00 

.15 

6.00 

.15 

7.20 

.00 

8.28 

.625 

10.00 

19.00 

152.00 

£oo 

8.00 
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COST  OF  GUKS  MAKXJFAGTUBSD  BT  THE  QOVEENMSRT. 


Annual  tUUemerU  of  trumtrfdetures  for  the  fiacal  year  ended  June  SO,  19X1,  ed  Benkm 

Areenal — Continued . 


No. 


ArtidM. 


Prio6b 


13 
34 

7 
40 
74 
34 
30 

6 
83 
40 

8 

3 
88 

6 
18 
18 
14 

6 

6 
81 
83 

9 
10 
16 
16 
18 
13 

4 
100 
100 
14 

0 

4 


18 

33 

33 

36 

16 

IB 

80 

70 

0 

614 

80 

0 

13 

40 

6 

8 

4 

4 

4 

11 

8 

6 


Part  1,  Clabb  3,  SxcnoN  8. 

Tap  lor  tKppfDg  holes  in  end  of  mortar  spring  guide  rods. 

HognoiB  tools 

Set  IMoch  taps 

Boring  bar  with  4  cutten. . 


Machinist's  cold  chisels . 

Tool-steal  tap  wrenches 

Boring  bars 

Catters  lor  boring  ban 

Taps  for  electric  cables 

Dies  tor  electric  cables 

Ratchet  wheels  for  ratchet  drill. 

Tap,  14-hMsh 

Cue  chisels 

Flat  chisels 

Wrench  (per  sketch) 

Lathe  gear,  with  63  teeth 


Pabt  1,  CL488  2,  Section  4. 

Formeteriallargeta. 

Ronning  timben,  10  inches  by  10  inches  bj  2U  iaet. 

Running  timben.  10  inches  by  10  inches  by  39|  feet 

Middle  running  Umbers,  10  inshes  by  10  inches  by  381  iaet. 

Flotation  blocks 

Cross  planks 

Prow  cleats 

Prow  planks,  3  inches  by  6  inches  by  16iBet 

Prow  planks,  3  inches  by  8  inches  by  16fBet 

Prow  cleat  braces 

Faiiiig.in  pieces 

Joint  plates 

Towing  inns 

ByeboltB 

Towing>iron  bolts , 

Joint?lato  bolts,  ufhich. 

Jointiaato  bolts,  31f inch. 


Sheayepins. 


Tombuokles  and  eyes 

Mast  stmts,  4  inches  by  4  inches  by  25  feet 

Mast  stmts,  4  inches  by  4  faiches  by  30  feet 

Strat  oonnectloDS  and  bolts , 

Stmt  ooUars  with  2  bolts 

Ouy  oollan  with  3  bolts 

Triangtos 

BridlBS,  oomptote 

Boat  spikes. 

Stoples 

Sleeyes  for  masts 

Thimbles  for  4-lnoh  rope 

Material  targeto,  30  by  60  feet,  complete. 

Far  pyramMoi  targeU, 

Sills,  13  inches  by  12  inches  by  20  feet 

Planks,  3  feet  by  12  feet  by  17  feet 

Transoms 

Diagonal  braces '. 

Bide  prow  cleats. 


Csntsr  prow  cleats. 

Prow  pluiks,  2  inches  by  10  inches  by  14  feet. 

Stifles,  heavy 

Apex  blocks 

B&eathtaig,feet 

Strips 

Flagstafls 

Redflags 

Coven.  NO.  10.  canvas 

Wroaght4ron  bonds 

Iron  gates 

Wire  ropes 

Screw  eyes, )  inch  by  3  Inches 

Scrsw  eyes,  I  inch  by  4  inches 

Scrsw  eyes,  I  inch  by  6  inches 

Sleeves 

FsRules 


86.85 
4.47 
16.00 
8.37 

.67 
3.00 
3.31 

.90 
ia67 
6.46 
L88 
8.82 

.478 

.478 
8.86 
3.68 


7.30 

11.80 

11.13 

1.40 

.82 

.62 

.67 

.85 

.60 

.00 

L74 

3.05 

.61 

.10 

.13 

.16 

14.06 

L70 

.60 

.686 

LOO 

L36 

LIO 

8.82 

L64 

L70 

0.80 

6.37 

.006 

.001 

.40 

.16 

60L84 


11.07 

L85 

L36 

.04 

.24 

.37 

.64 

.06 

404 

.027 

.20 

LTB 

L34 

17.50 

.67 

.53 

.56 

.19 

.36 

.31 

.11 

.11 
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^miiial  tlatemaU  qf  manf{ 


tfof  ike  fxoal  year  ended  June  SO,  I9tl,  at  Benieia 
ontiBued. 


ArticlM. 


Prioe. 


Amoant. 


Pabt  1,  Clam  2,  Sbction  4— Oontfaraed. 

Jbr  pinvmlisl  tarycte— Continaed. 

Uprights 

Paint  for  ooyera,  gallons 

Paint  for  woodwork,  gallons 

Bridtos 

Pyfamidal  targets 

For  materkU  (npid-fire)  targeU. 

Sills 

Transoms 

Diagonal  braces,  2  inches  by  8  inches  by  7  feet  10  inches 

Prow  o&eats,  2  inches  bv  6  inches  by  4  feet  9  inches. 

Prow  planks,  2  inches  Dy  8  inches  Dy  13  feet  4  inches 

Prow  planks,  2  inches  by  4  inches  by  13  feet  4  inches. 

Stmts 

Running  boards 

Phuiks,  3  inches  by  10  inches  by  Ufeet 

Planks,  3  inches  by  10  inches  by  12  feet 

Uprights.  2  inches  by  4  inches  by  10  feet  6  inches 

T^Wgi^^^Ttitlf 

Diagonal  braces,  1  inch  by  4  inches  by  14  feet 

Pipe  braces 

Gallons  paint  for  covers 

Gallons  paint  for  woodwork 

Bridles,  complete 

Prow  boards,  1  inch  by  4  inches  by  8  feet  2  inches. 

Covets. 

Pabt  1,  Class  3,  Sbction  1. 

For  /0-fncft  gnn,  modeU  1888  amd  i896. 

Charges,  Int.  Lot  6-1908,  charge  159  pounds,  2|  oonoes 

For  lUwA  gun,  modeU  1888  and  1895. 

Charges,  L.  AiL.  Lot  8-1908,  charge  282  pounds.  12  ounces 

Charges,  C.  P.  W.,  Lot  7-1902,  cha^  26(%  pounds 

For  lf4neh  mortan. 

Charges,  L.  &  R..  Lot  11-1908,  for  3-hxeh  15-pounder  guns,  third  aone; 

chuge  21  pounds  10  ounces 

International,  Lot  2-1906. 

Charges,  second  cone,  charge  16  pounds  8  ounces 

Charges,  third  sone,  charge  19pounds,  6  ounces 

Charges,  fourth  cone,  charge  22  pounds,  10  ounoes 

C.  P.  W.,  Lot  2-1901. 

Charges,  eiehth  cone,  charge  66  pounds  3  ounces 

Charges,  fifth  sone,  charee  33  pounds  9.6  ounces 

Charges,  seventh  cone,  charge  47  pounds  3.2  ounces 

Pabt  1,  Class  3,  Sbction  2. 

For  16-pounder  gun,  modda  1898  and  190i, 

Rounds  fixed  ammunition,  C.  P.  W.,  Lot  1-1903,  charge  4  pounds,  10^ 

ounces , 

Rounds  target  practice  ammunition  fitted  with  Semple  tracers 

For  S-ineh  gun,  modd  1900, 

Charges,  C.  P.  W.,  Lot  1-1904,  charge  22  pounds  lOi  ounces 

For  S4neh  gun,  modd  1897. 

Charges,  C.  P.  W.,  Lot  1, 1900,  charge  16  pounds  6  ounces 

For  e4ndi  gun,  modd  1900, 

Charges,  C.  P.  W.,  Lot  1-1907,  charge  37  pounds  11)  ounces , 

Charges,  C.  P.  W.,  Lot  2-1907.  charge  38  pounds 

Charges,  C.  P.  W.,  Lot  3-1907,  charge  36  pounds  10  ounces , 


10.82 

127.88 

6.11 

116.00 

1.46 

48.18 

4.40 

74.80 

106.25 

425.00 

10.68 

126.96 

1.41 

46.63 

.76 

S2.25 

.47 

23.50 

.65 

22.75 

.44 

4.40 

1.41 

21.15 

1.83 

27.45 

L07 

44.04 

1.02 

42.84 

.69 

34.81 

.66 

16.60 

.35 

22.40 

.33 

11.65 

.98 

70.56 

.96 

26.60 

L67 

128.50 

4.40 

66.00 

.06 

5.34 

4.00 

436.10 

2.00 


4.50 
4.50 


.90 

.90 
.90 
.90 

.90 
.90 
.90 


.40 


.40 
.40 
.40 


144.00 


720.00 
18.00 


0.00 

87.80 
63.00 
14.40 

89.10 
13.50 
64.80 


22.08 
6.08 


120.60 
28.00 


18.80 
161.60 
100.40 
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COST  OF  GUSTS  MANUFAOTUBBD  BY  THB  QOVEaNMENT. 


Annual  rtatement  of  mant/aOures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  at  Badda 

Areenal — Continued. 


7,ieo 

450 

1,678 

744 


980 


490 

3,260 

148 

224 


20 


20 

400 

8 

8 


90 

23 

11 

17 

2 

12 

190 

222 

IfiO 

80 

1 

2 


820 


900 


6,000 
3,110 


Roands  l-poonder  sabcallber  ammanltlon 

Rounds  18-pounder  sabcaliber  ammunition,  first  zone 

Rounds  18-pounder  suboaliber  anununition,  second  sone 

Rounds  18-pounder  subcaliber  ammunition,  third  sone 

Fart  1,  Class  3,  SxcnoN  6. 

For64nehgun. 

Lead  filling  pieces  for  wrench  hole  in  base  plug 

For  84neh  gunt. 

Lead  filling  pieces  for  wrench  hole  in  base  plug,  Nos.  3, 5,  and  6 

Lead  filling  pieces  for  A.  P.  &  D.  P.shell 

Double  crates  for  12-inch  mortar  storage  cases 

Single  crates  for  12-inch  mortar  storage  cases 

Pabt  1,  Class  4,  Section  1. 

For  Maim  amtomaiie  madUne  gun,  eaiiber  M,  moid  1904, 

Rear  sight  pinions 

Roller  handle  fiistening  screw 

Traversing  handwheel 

Fart  1,  Clash  4,  BKcnoN  2. 

Set  screws  for  quadrant  elevating  Joint  pins,  for  Vioker's  Maxim 
Mountain  gun 

Pabt  1,  Olasb  4,  Section  8. 

S4n(AfiadnuUeriaL 

Washers  for  axles 

Round-head  rivets,  I  inch  by  3i  inches 

Bronze  traversing  plates 

Bronze  flanges  for  elevating  gear  transom 

Pabt  1,  Class  4,  Section  8. 

Lead  rein  roller  straps , 

Pabt  l,  Class  6,  Section  8. 

For  fiOd  artitterf  targets. 

Uprights. 

Bent  pins 

Eyebolts  for  l-inch  pipe 

Evebolts  for  1-inch  pipe , 

wrought-iron  pipes , 

Stakes,  wood , , 

Target  covers.  A , 

Target  covers,  B , 

Target  covers,  C , 

Covers  for  movable  targets 

Moving  target,  complete , 

Stands  and  reels  for  cable  for  moving  target 

Pabt  1,  Class  6,  Section  2. 

Rounds  blank  ammunition  for  2.96  Viokers  Maxim  Mountain  Oun; 
charge,  li  pounds  saluting  powder , 

Pabt  1,  Class  6,  Secdon  3^ 

Ammunition  for  S-inch  field  gwu» 

Sahiting  charges,  U  pounds  saluting  powder 

Pabt  1,  Class  9,  Sechon  L 

Infantrg  equipment 

Waist-belt  adapters , 

Gun  slings,  model  1898,  converted  to  model  1907 

?ABT  1,  Class  9,  Section  2. 


10.06 
.07 
.07 
.07 


.018 
.021 


.44 


2.82 

.75 
L80 


1.34 
.041 
7.87 
1.81 


.10 


.81 

.11 

L17 

1.17 

2.92 

.81 

1.02 

1.43 

L43 

1.43 

7.10 

22.48 


.16 


.161 
•  US 
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AMual  itaUment  of  mant/actures  for  the  fiKol  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Benicia 

Arsenal — Continued . 


No. 


Articles. 


Prim. 


Amount. 


Artfflery  knapsacks.. 


Fast  1,  Class  9,  Bxcxion  3. 
ArtaUrp  efuipmenL 


Part  1,  Class  0,  Sechon  6. 


flOO 

25 

12 

12 

250 

250 


40 
100 
KID 
100 


68 
500 


100 


9 
M 
100 


14 
t,MO 

i,so 

200 

4D0 

m 

10 

10 


Saber  straps 

Grown  pieces  for  cavalry  bridle. . . 
Cheek  pieces  for  cavalry  bridle. . . 
Throat  latcbes  for  cavalry  bridle. 

Bridle  headstalls. 

Bridle  reins. 


Pabt  1,  Class  0,  Skction  A. 


Curb  bridle,  oifloer's,  model  1902. 
Saddle,  officer's,  McClellan. , 


Part  1,  Clash  10,  Section  L 

Arm  lockers  for  caliber  .80  rifle,  model  1003 , 

Crates  for  cartridse^toraee  cases 

Packing  boxes,  18  inches  oy  12  inches  by  27  Inches. 
Packing  boxes,  10  inches  by  15  Inches  by  48  inches. , 

Past  1,  Glass  10,  Section  2. 

Screws  for  fondng  bayonet,  model  1006 , 

Part  1,  Class  10,  Section  7. 

Sliding  target  frames,  6  feet  by  0  feet 

SUding  target  frames,  6  feet  by  12  feet , 

Interior  ta^t  frames,  4  feet  by  6  feet , 

Interior  target  frames,  6  feet  by  6  feet 

Interior  target  frames,  6  feet  by  12  feet , 


tl.85 


.106 

.IJ 

.17 

.17 

.90 

.60 


4.2S 
22.40 


8.76 
.436 
1.68 
1.07 


.14 


1870.00 


6160 

6.60 

3.04 

2.04 

226.00 

160.00 


4.26 
22.40 


86a  00 
48.60 
168.00 
197.00 


hU 


For  targeu  L 


Beam  connecting  pieces.., 
Center  operating  staves. . 
Stakes 


For  targeto  K^  tfpe  A. 


Center  operating  staves . 


For  target*  L,  tfpe  B 


Beam.. 
Btaka.. 


For  roUinff  target  M. 


Stake.. 


For  aiding  targets,  e  feet  bg  6  feet 


Posts 

Horiaontal  rails. 

Vertfcsal  rails 

MainsiU. 

Wedges. 

Sash-cord  clamps 

Staves  for  targets 

Staves  for  target  F 

Staves  for  target  H 

Fallteg  targets  O 

Beam  disappearing  targets  I. 

Sled  targetsX  type  A 

glad  targets  L,  type  B 


1.86 

825.00 

1.08 

U0.88 

1.00 

600.00 

1.80 

1,170.00 

2.00 

600.00 

1.09 

88.15 

.70 

8.60 

.82 

8.20 

.266 

8.99 

.81 

.81 

.82 

6.44 

.60 

.60 

.81 

.81 

.60 

.60 

.81 

.81 

.60 

.60 

.90 

8.10 

.28 

14.00 

.80 

80.00 

.87 

.87 

.06 

20.00 

.66 

7.70 

.076 

262.60 

.066 

8L25 

.671 

116.60 

1.97 

788.00 

6.66 

666.00 

40.93 

409.80 

49.65 

496.60 

Total. 


24,631.80 
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COST  OF  GUNS  MANUPACTUBED  BY  THE  GOVBBNMEKT. 


Anntuil  itatenunt  of  manv/aetures  for  thefiteal  year  ended  June  SO^  1911,  at  FrarUtfcrd 

Areerud,  PkUadelpkia,  Pa. 


Number. 


Articles. 


Price. 


AiDount. 


Pabt  1,  CuLBB  1,  SscnoN  1. 
i>ffffatiiorl2.iziQhB.L.rliIe,niodelofl895 

Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Bkcdon  2. 
>  sight  for  5-lii6hR.F.gim,  model  oTlOOO 

Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Bbction  8. 
uAdnmts,  model  of  1900,  for  8, 10,  and  12  inch  mortar 


ration  quadrants,  model  of  1906: 

{tore 

Dtera 

eter  adjusting  screw 

Qtarms 


racket  screws,  for  elevation  quadrant,  model  of  1908 

plug  of  oast-iron  shell,  modelof  1907,  ror  13-inch  mortar. 

Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Section  4. 

I  of  suboaliher  and  drill  cartridge  kits  for  8-inch  (15- 
guns,  models  of  1898  and  1902: 

rtridges 

;or  springs per  100.. 

or  spring  screws. do 

Ige  with  hardwood  body  and  bronze  base,  for  3-lnch 

ler)  gun,  models  of  1898  and  1902 

rill  cartridges  for  3-inoh  (15-pounder)  guns,  models  of 
1902. 


ill  cartridges  for  8-incb  (15-pounder)  eun,  model  of  1903 . . 
I  of  subcaliber  and  drill  cartridge  kits  for  2.24-inch  (6- 
guns: 

ber  cartridges 

rtridges 

irepieoes 

rods.. 


S, 


»n  pieces 

lor  springs,  spare 

lor-spring  screws,  spare. , 


Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Sbction  8. 

opic  sights,  model  of  1906,  for  right-hand  side  of  carriage, 
telescopic  sights,  model  of  1906: 


pins 

Lgnuts 

Lg  nut  screws 

(front  and  rear) set. 

inches. 

r  wrenches 

DS  for  clamp  pin. per  100. 

us do... 

severe do... 

sever  screws do... 

soverwashen 

pe  clamps,  front 

pe  clamps,  rear 

elesoopfc  sights,  model  of  1904: 

pins. each. 

Sht  holdere  with  sif^ts  complete 

ion  scale 

ion  worms  and  nuts 

ses,  high  power 

see,  low  power 

uses,  high  power 

uses,  low  power 

lgnuts 

80  cover  bolts  and  nuts 

)rackets  with  dimmere,  complete 

7e  lenses 

70  shutter 


prings.. 

irums  with  range  drum  scales. 

pointere 

[Minter  screws 

OS  for  clamp  pin. 


840.15 

3.10 
2.28 

.06 
5.71 
2.11 

.84 
4.50 


14.20 
4.55 
3.10 

53.00 

2.04 
2.19 


15.70 
6.89 
.25 
.75 
.12 
.09 
.07 
.00 


460.90 

.04 

.09 

.74 

.03 

8.98 

.10 

.45 

.13 

.06 

3.53 

5.18 

.03 

2.06 

1.90 

.09 
4.73 


2.42 
3.48 
3.48 
2.70 
2.70 
1.01 
.26 
5.08 
23.34 


.08 

5.27 

2.20 

.08 

.01 
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Annual  itatemeni  qf  numufiieturei  for  the  final  year  ended  June  SOy  1911,  at  Frank/ord 
Anenalj  Philadelpkiaj  Pa. — Continued.' 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amotmt. 


428 
16 
14 

140 

4 

6 
6 
1 
8 
5 
6 
60 
34 
2 
3 

1 
12 

1 

1 
1 


e 
11 

26 

20 

20 

3 

8 

2 

2 

4 

4 

10 

75 

10 

60 

30 

30 

81 

41 

31 

8 

10 

100 

6 

100 

80 

76 

30 


26 
26 
5 
80 
66 
10 

1 
24 
180 

86 
18 
U 


Past  1,  Class  1,  Sictiom  8— Continued. 

For  3-iii6h  telesooplo  sights,  mode,  of  1904— Continued. 

? put  pins  for  joke 
elesoope  olamps,  eye  end 

Telescope  damps,  cell  end 

Yoke  cap  bolts 

Prisms  for  telescopic  sights,  model  of  1807 

Parts  of  telescopic  si^ts,  models  of  1898  and  1898M: 

Eve  lenses  for  model  of  1896 

Objective  lenses  for  model  of  1898M 

Outside  deflection  scale 

Prisms 

Shutters  for  model  of  1898 

Sunshades  for  model  of  1898. 

Sunshade  bushing  set  screws 

Brackets  for  telescopic  sights,  model  of  1899 

Deflection  scales  for  telescopic  sights,  Type  "A,''  model  of  1899. .. 
Sight  post  nut  taper  pins  for  telescopic  sl^t  for  15-pounder  barbette 

carnage,  model  of  1902 

Tube  ring  for  telesooplcsl^t,  model  of  1902 

Screws  for  Inside  of  deflection  scale,  for  telescopic  sights 

Telescopic  sight,  model  of  1910,  experimental  (exclusive  of  tele- 
scope)  

Telescopic  musket  sight,  experimental 

Pouch  for  telescopic  musket  sight 


80.01 

6.09 

2.30 

.12 

7.82 

3.19 
11.26 


10.38 
.05 
1.33 
.07 
53.29 
3.10 

.07 


.04 


Fabt  1,  Glass  2,  Section  1. 

Observation  telescopes,  sesooast,  model  of  1906,  without  caps  or 

carrying  cases,  including  chests 

Farts  of  observation  telescopes,  seacoast,  model  of  1906: 

Amber  glass  holders  ana  disks 

Clamp  bolts 

Clamp  nuts 

Clamp  screws , 

Distance  pieces , 

Eye  lenses  (24'power  eyepiece) 

Eye  lenses  n2-power  eyepiece) 


170.00 


Eyepieces  (24-power) . 

Eyepieces  (12.power) 

Field  lenses  (24-power  eyepiece). 
Fieki  lenses  (12-power  eyepiece). 

Foeusfaig  nuts 

Foonsing-nut  screws 

Focusing  rings 

Olaas  knob  |nns 

Glass  holder  knobs 

Glass  holder  studs 

Knob  washers -■•_■'- 

Long  prism  holder  screws 

Long  prism  studs 

Oblecfives 

Objective  shutters 

Ob)ective-8hutter  plungers per  100. 


.per  100. 


Prism  holder  screws per  100. 

Prism  springs 

Prism-spring  screws 

Retainers 

Retainer  screws. 

Shoes. 

Short  prism  studs 

Shutter  plunger  springs 

Sleeve  screws 

Stops. 

Stops 

Yokes. 

Prsdicters 

Chests  for  prsdicters 

Pzmtt  range  boards,  model  of  1906 

Plrts  of  Pratt  range  boards,  model  of  1906: 

Canvas  chart 

Clamps  with  nut  and  washer 

Hook  eyes  for  twine 

I/Ower  clipSa  «...••.........•....•••••. 

Time  nmge  boards,  model  of  1906 

Wind  oompoosnt  indioaton 


84.28 

91.36 
33.04 
16.80 
29.28 

19.14 
07.50 
.80 
83.04 
3..25 
7.98 
3.60 
1,811.86 
6.20 

1.34 
.90 
.48 

609.80 

876.00 

7.50 


7,920.00 


1.63 

9.78 

.66 

7.26 

.24 

6.00 

.46 

9.20 

.88 

17.60 

5.22 

16.60 

3.17 

9.51 

18.56 

87.10 

14.50 

29.00 

4.20 

16.80 

1.90 

7.60 

.00 

6.90 

.04 

8.00 

1.68 

16.80 

1.92 

.90 

.20 

4.00 

.67 

11.40 

.10 

8.10 

.16 

6.56 

.21 

4.41 

9.63 

28.89 

2.28 

22.80 

8.26 

8.26 

2.93 

17.88 

.57 

.57 

.21 

6.30 

.12 

9.00 

.28 

5.60 

.22 

8.80 

.20 

8.00 

.54 

10.80 

.04 

1.40 

.06 

2.40 

.59 

14.75 

.04 

1.00 

5.07 

26.35 

21.26 

687.50 

1.06 

67.76 

111.40 

1,114.00 

6.40 

6.40 

47 

11.28 

.06 

7.80 

.26 

8.75 

41.37 

744.60 

84.70 

486.80 
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Annual  statement  of  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Continued. 


Number. 


Articles. 


Price. 


6 
17 
11 

6 

5 
14 

4 

6 
12 
23 
20 
6 
6 
12 

m 

163 
3d0 
725 

6 

61 

6 

7 

6 

1 

6 

60 

1 

168 

6 

6 

110 

30 

1 

6 

(SO 

60 

170 

1 

6 

12 
12 
26 
0 

10 
3 
100 
100 
22 
27 
20 
66 
5 

22 

2 

25 

281 

236 

4 
180 
126 
180 
200 
200 
6 
6 

66 

12 
823 

17 
136 

25 
114 

30 
100 


Past  1.  Class  2,  Section  1— Continued, 
t  indicators: 


Parts  of  wind  oomp 

Aximuthi 

Clamping  gibs. 

Pointers 

Target  arm  scales 

BCine  prediction  rulers 

Deflection  boards,  model  of  1006,  for  10-inch  guns. 

Deflection  boards,  model  of  1006,  for  12>lnch  mortars 

Parts  of  Lewis  depression  position  finders,  model  of  1007: 

Admuth  circles 

Azimuth  dials 

Asimuth  dial  pinions 

Blocks  for  snap  switches 

Center  pins 

Clamp  screws  for  slide  block  and  nut  block 

Gears 

Lamp-hood  screws 

Levels 

Level  screws. 

Level-screw  nuts. 

Leveling  screw  sockets. a 

Oil-hole  screws. 

Paper  range  dials 

Pinions 

Pin  wrenches,  large 


ScaiCi  riv  degree.  _ 

Screws  for  azimuth  dial  block. . 


8L07 

.82 

La2 

2.n 

0.76 

122.35 

142.20 

2.15 
2.15 
1.80 
1.66 
.00 
.15 
L62 
.04 
3.25 
.30 
.11 
.35 
.03 
.21 
2.35 
.55 


Screws  for  azimuth  dial  pinion. 

Screw  for  draw  tube 

Screws  for  gear  guard  ring per  100. 

Screws  for  table 

Stems 

Table  center  screws per'lOO. 

Table  clamping  screws  and  nuts 

Taper  pin  for  taMe  clamp 

Trunnion  centers 

Trunnion  center  screws per  100. 

Trunnion  yoke  screws , 

Window  retaining  screws per  100. 

Wiring,  special set. 

Wiring,  complete  with  lamp  fittings do... 

For  Lewis  depression  position  finders.  Type  A: 

Screw  drivera,  No.  13 

Screw  drivers.  No.  31 

Teat  wrenches,  No.  42 

Whistler-Heam  ptottlng  boards,  mode]  of  1004 

Parts  of  Whistler-Heam  plotting  boards: 


.00 
.10 


2.01 
.06 
.02 

&82 
.81 


Arms  (4  to  a  set}... 
Asimuth  gear  dial  pinions. 


Clamping  quadrant  screws per  100. 

Correction  box  cover  screws do... 

Dial  box  intermediate  gears. 

Dial  pinions 

Oun  arm  azimuth  gear  dial  pinions 

Oun  arm  asimuth  scale  pointers 

Oun  arm  centers. 

Oun  arm  clamp  shoes. 

Head  screws  for  mortar  arm  box,  special 

Range  correction  pinions,  partly  finished 

Subodiber  range  scales 

Subcaliber  range-scale  troughs  (for  chest) 

Parts  of  plotting  boards: 

Auxiliary  arms 

Azimuth  guard  screws per  100. 

Azimuth  scale  pointer  screws. do... 

Azimuth  strip  retaining  screws do... 

Base  line  arm  adjusting  screws  and  nuts do... 

Base  line  azimuth  scale  screws do... 

Base  line  verniers,  left-hand 

Base  line  verniers,  right-hand 

Center  pivot  screws 

Couplers 

Coupler  clips 

Canvas  covers 

Fixed  limb  screws  (front) per  100. 

Fixed  limb  screws  (rear) 

Oim  arm  azimuth  subdlal  indicator  screws per  100. 

Oun  arm  azimuth  strips 

Oun  arm  asimuth  pinion  bearing  screws per  100. 


L62 
6.68 
.26 
2.36 
3.28 
5.40 

.34 

1.26 

1.17 

208.15 

38.M 

3.00 

2.21 

126 

L04 

LIO 

L30 

.10 

86.78 

.23 

.16 

.35 

.53 

.30 

6.45 

L73 

8.54 

2.83 

8.10 

2.04 

.60 

.75 

.00 

X20 

.12 

1.78 

3.33 

.04 

5.44 

.16 

2.15 


86.43 
5.44 

U.23 

16.83 

48.75 

1,712.00 

668.80 

12.00 

35.80 

41.40 

31.00 

.54 

.00 

10.44 

4.60 

407.25 

lia70 

70.75 

2.10 

1.53 

L26 

1&45 

3.30 

14.50 

.54 

&00 

.58 

4.60 

.48 

5.52 

fliTD 

24.30 

.13 

0.73 

3.06 

12.50 

4.00 

3.28 

38.40 

4.08 

15.00 

20.35 

2,688.36 

388.  «> 

OlOO 

4.20 

4.20 

22.88 

20.70 

3&00 

&60 

433.00 

5.06 

.30 

8.75 

14&08 

7a  80 


3.11 
4.43 
5.00 
18.20 
4.06 
3.54 
4.80 
5.85 

asuio 

88.76 
80.26 
4.53 
1.00 
6.20 
4.80 
1.15 
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Annual  statement  of  Tnant^actures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1911,  at  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — Gontmued. 


Number. 


Artldes. 


Price. 


Amount. 


15 

as 

34 

10 

ao 

100 
00 
34 

lao 

45 

100 

86 

86 

110 

183 

805 

00 

04 

300 

30 

30 

30 

35 

3 

50 

3 

30 

160 

40 

34 

4 

1 

80 

180 

57 

11 

ISO 

117 

40 

50 

10 

100 

150 

150 

150 

40 

3 

16 

4 

33 

130 

33 

3 

5 

1 

30 

14 

00 

35 

80 

10 

14 

14 

86 

47 

1 

6 

8 

8 
1 

1 
4 


Pabt  1,  GLAB8  3,  BicnoM  1— Oontlnaed. 

Parts  of  Blotting  boarda-Continued. 

Handles  for  targs > 

Index  boxes 

Index  disk  latches,  old  type 

Index  disk  latches,  new  tvpe 

Index  disk  latches,  complete 

Index  knobs per  100., 

Index  pinions,  new  type 

Index  pioioDs,  old  type 

Index  pointers per  100. 

Index  racks  and  frames 

Latch  knobs 

Latch  stops 

Latch^top  screws 

Latcb-stop  springs  (new  type) 

Lateral  a4|nsting  yemier  screws per  100. 

Locking4ever  springs do... 

Locking-leyer  studs 

Locking  studs,  complete 

Locking^tud  ptns per  100. 


Locking  plates  (parti/  finished). 
LocUttg  plungers  and  pins.. 


Locking-plunger  springs  (new  type) 

LocUng-stud  springs  (old  t]rpe) 

ICetalUc  scale  arms  .00  inch  long,  graduated  for  diflerenoe  charts. 

Mounting  pieces 

Pin  centers,  male,  for  differenoe  chart  scale  arms. 

Plunger  guide  plates 

Plunger  guide  plate  screws per  100.. 

Primary  station  block  screws 

Screw  drivers,  small 

Secondary  arms 

Secondary  station  block  with  vernier ■ 

Slide  adjusting  wedge  screws 

Spider  ann  screws 

Strips  for  main  asimuth  drde ■ 

Strips  for  gun-arm  asimuth  drole 

Tally  box  screws per  100.. 

Tally  pointers 

Tally  subdial  pointers 

Tare  indicators 

Teat  wrenches  for  arm  and  pantograph  pivot  nuts 

Tension  adjusting  screws per  100.. 

Tilting  post  spring  screws do.... 

Tilting  post  screws do 

Worm  guard  screws do 

Worm  set  screws  and  nuts 

Mortar  plotting  boards,  model  of  1006MI 

Mortarplottlng  boards,  model  of  1006 

Parts  or  mortar  plotting  boards: 

Base  line  arm-support  plates 

Dial  pinions 

Dial  box  bushing  set  screws per  100., 

Dial  box  intennediate  gears , 

Dowete  for  mortar  arm  Dox , 

Mortar  arms 

MortaiHirmbox , 

Mortar^um  box  screws , 

MortaMum  asimuth  gear  dial  pinions 

Mortar-arm  azimuth  scale  pointers , 

MortaiHirm  asbnuth  strips  (not  numbered) , 

Mor.^r-ann  hinge  pivot  screws , 

MortaMum  post  retaining  screws per  100., 


Mortar^rm  azimuth  gear  tally  pinions. ... 
MortaiHirm  center  support  slides  and  nuts. 


TtUly  pinions. 

Zone  scales , 

Subcallber  zone  scales,  not  graduated 

380*  mortar  plotting  board , 

Locking  lever  springs  for  index  box  of  360*  mortar  plotting  board. , 

Submarine plottingboards, model  of  1006 , 

Parts  of  submarine  plotting  boards: 

Anns  (3  to  a  set) per  set.. 

Primary  arm , 

Secondary  arm , 

Fire  commander's  plottiiig  boards,  model  of  1906. , 


10.07 
18.47 

1.37 
.59 
.49 

4.90 
.89 
.45 

3.64 

3.36 
.06 
.36 
.04 
.03 

3.14 

13.64 

.10 

.41 

1.45 

1.92 
.89 
.10 
.06 
10.95 
.05 

1.28 
.11 

1.87 
.13 

1.00 

8.75 


.13 

.04 

1.25 

LIO 

LM 

.07 

.09 

.14 

.77 

1.90 

1.60 

3.50 

L40 

.18 

340.00 

894.00 

.55 
L89 
3.43 
1.01 

.04 
36.65 


.04 

1.83 

.13 

.25 

.10 

2.60 

1.22 

1.15 

.96 

15.10 

4.30 


.16 
253.98 


27.60 


1,058.50 


fl.06 
461.75 

82.88 
5.90 

14.70 
4.90 

23.40 

10.80 
4.60 
10L70 
6.00 
0.86 
1.44 
8.80 
8.80 

41.60 
6.00 

38.54 
2.90 

88.40 
7.80 
2.00 
LSO 

82.85 
2.50 
2.56 
2.20 
2.81 
5.20 

34.00 

85.00 
5.95 
8.90 
5.30 

71.35 

13.10 
3.91 
8.19 
8.60 
7.00 
7.70 
LOO 
3.40 
3.75 
3.10 
7.W 
680.00 
6,304.00 

3.W 

81.07 

2.90 

23.32 

.08 

183.25 

10.80 

L16 

25.62 

7.80 

6.25 

8.00 

8.41 

12.  W 

I&IO 

13.44 

543.60 

202.10 

2,954.00 

.96 

76L94 

220.00 

8.10 

8.10 

4»334.00 
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ual  UatemerU  ofmanufaeturesfor  the  fiical  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Fraaniford 
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iber. 


Articles. 


Price. 


40 
20 
40 
126 
30 
100 
6 
1 

fiO 
fiO 
50 
15 
50 
46 
'  80 
8 
10 

349 

2 

126 

5 

1,000 

10 

10 

3 

11 

2 

12 

1 

6 

35 

1 

41 

300 

307 

6 

68 

2 

60 

80 

1 

60 

100 

6 

25 

137 

347 


600 

6 

6 

6 

150 

165 

1 

50 


Past  1,  Glabs  2,  Bbctiok  1— Oonthiiwd. 

Parts  of  fire  oommander's  plotting  boards: 

Azimuth  correction  plate  set  screws 

Block  tongues 

Block  tongue  screws 

Disk  stop  screws per  100. 

Oun-arm  azimuth  scale  pointers 

Oun-arm  box  coyer  screws. per  100. 

Oun-arm  clamps 

Oun-arm  clamping  lever. 

Guide  screws 

Longitudinal  slide  gib  screws 

Pantograph  bearing  support  screws. 

Pinions  to  movable  linib 

Range  correction  dial  set  screws 

Support  adjusting  wedge  studs  and  nuts 

Support  base  set  screws 

TallV  pinions 

Teat  wrenches  (for  arms  and  pantograph  pivot  nuts) 

Parts  of  Swasev  azimuth  instruments: 

Azimuth  circles  and  index  disk  lamp  brackets 

Azimuth  dial  lamp  bracket  screws. 

Binding  post  screws per  100. 

Brashear  erecting  prisms 

Cross  wire  screws per  1,000. 

Disk  cranks / 

Disk-crank  knobs 

Erecting  prism  cap  screws 

Eye  lenses. . 


Eyepieces... 
Field  lenses.. 


Fuse  and  resistance  coil  block 

Hagood  tripod  mounts 

Knobs 

Modified  lamp  bracket 

Lamp  sockets,  complete,  for  cross-wire  lamp  brackets 

Lamp  sockets,  complete,  for  scale  lamp  brackets 

Lamp-socket  springs 

Objective  lenses 

Piermounts 

Prism  cap  screws 

Shutter  washers per  100. 

Spring  covers 

Telescope  without  optics 

Tripods 

Wire  clamping  screws per  100. 

Wiring  complete  with  lamp  sockets per  set. 

Wiring  (without  lamps,  holders,  etc.) do. . . 

Wooden  boxes  for  packing  azimuth  instruments 

Yoke  stops per  100. 

Parts  of  Swasey  depression  position  finders: 

Cross-wire  clips , do... 

Cross-wire  screws do... 

Eye  lenses  (12-power) 

Eye  lehses  (20-power) 

Field  lenses  (12-power) 

Lamp  holders  with  springs 

Level  clamping  screws per  100. 

Level  scale  for  striding  level 

Switch  screws 


Part  1.  Class  2.  Skction  6. 

boards  showing  the  process  of  manufacture  of  smokeless 

Eowder  (except  samples) 
play  boards  showing  a  sample  of  the  powder  grains  used  for  each 
type  of  gun  in  service  and  designed  for  service  (except  samples).. 

Saluting  primer,  igniting,  sectionallzed 

20-grain  saluting  primer,  sectlonalized 

20-grain  Igniting  primer,  sectionallzed 

110-grain  Igniting  primer,  sectlonalized 

20-grain  percussion  primer,  saluting,  sectlonalized 

no-grain  percussion  primer,  sectlonalized , 


10.04 

.88 

.08 

2.80 

.06 

2.20 

4.70 


.07 
.02 
.06 

1.43 
.04 
.16 
.04 

L44 
.72 

1.10 

.09 

6.62 

6.17 

9.70 

2.30 

.67 

.09 

2.06 

17.25 

L86 


4a  23 
.40 


3w60 

.74 

.18 

ia65 

2L06 
.07 

3.70 
.09 


23.67 
2L40 
&40 
1.26 
1.22 
&11 


2L56 
2L58 
2L58 
2L71 
1.07 
&26 


.05 


24.75 
24.75 
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inmioi  itaUment  of  mant^actures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  JO,  1911^  at  FranJtfard 
Areenal,  PkUadeljpJiia,  Pa, — Continued. 


Number. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Araoant. 


Past  1,  Clus  2,  Sbchon  7. 


100 

18,675 

3,175 

30 

17 
51 
51 
61 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

1,329 

38,200 

29,155 
2 
1 

25,000 

28,000 

12 
1 

1 

16 
1 


20 
20 
86 
106 

S 


Oomi 


iponents  of  reloading  and  deanlns  outflta  for  Coast  Artillery; 
Caae  hoi  ders  for  2 .95-tnch  mountain  gnn 


Caae  holders,  small 

Decapplng  tools,  10  Inches  long 

Decapplng  tools,  17.9  inches  long 

Hammers 

Bushings  for  3.05-inch  subcallher  gun 

Bushings  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  gun,  models  of  1898  and  1902. . 

Bushings  for  3-inch  (15>pounder}  gun,  model  of  1903 

Small  primer  inserting  presses. 

For  optical  repair  kits,  for  seaooast  artUlary: 

CoUimatlng  telescopes,  Including  tube  rings  for  3-lnch  tele- 
scopic sight,  model  of  1904,  2-mch  telescopic  sight,  model  of 

1906,  and  telescopic  sight,  model  of  1903 

Pieces  for  alteration  of  chests set.. 

Vertical  resizinc  press 

For  vertical  reazmg  press: 
For  3-inch  saluting  gun^ 

Resizing  die '. 

Fushout 

For  2.05-inch  motmtaln  gun— 

Resizing  die 

Pushout 

For  3-lnch  field  gun— 

Resizing  die 

Pushout 

Horizontal  resizing  press  for  cartridge  cases  for  3-inch  saluting  gun. 
Bear  cross  head  for  norlzontal  resizing  press  for  cartridge  cases  for 

3-incfa  saluting  gun 

Resizing  die  for  cartridge  oases  for  1.457-inch  (1-pounder)  Maxim 

quick-firing  gun 

Resizl^  die  for  cartridge  cases  for  3-lnch  (15-pounder)  gun,  model 

Section  No.  1  of  resizing  die  foir  cartridge  cases  for  3-lnch  (i5^pounder) 
gun,  model  of  1903 

Die  bolder  for  resizing  press  for  3-lnch  (15-pounder)  gun,  model  of 
1903 


Saluting  powder  measure  for  4.72  and  O-lnc^  Armstrong  guns 

For  pressure  gauge  outfits,  major  caliber: 

Pressure  gauges,  complete 

Gannon  pressure  cylinders per  1.000.. 

Wsshers do.... 

Special  washers  for  malor  caliber  pressure  gauges 

For  pressure  gauge  outfit,  medium  caliber: 

Chests 

Housings 

Closing  caps 

Pistons 

Teat  wrenches 

Tee  teat  and  reamer  wrenches each.. 

Housing  reamers do 

Teat-hole  reamers do 

Caimon  gas-check  inserters do 

(blinder  holders perM.. 

Washers do.... 

For  pressure-gauge  outfits,  minor  caliber: 

Small-arms  gas  checks perM.. 

Small-arms  pressure  cylinders do.... 

Pistons each.. 

Teat-bole   reamer   for   copper-ooyered    minor-caliber    pressure 

gauge each.. 

Caimon  gas  checks  for  medium  and  mi^or  caliber  pressure  gauges, 

perM 

Revolver  pressure  cylinders P«  M.. 

Components  of  outfits  for  filling  projectiles  with  explosive  '^D": 

Adjustable  cleaning  taps  for  major  caliber  projectiles . . .  .each. . 

Adjustable  cleaning  tap  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  I, 
each. 

Basin  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  HI each . . 

Basins  for  major  caliber  projectiles do.... 

Basin,  drill,  and  former  guide  for  major  caliber  projectiles, 


Combination  taps  and  reamers  for  medium  caliber  pro>ectl]es. 

Class  I each.. 

Cutters  for  medium  caliber  projectiles do.. 

Cutters  for  major  caliber  projectiles do.. 

Cutter  blades  for  medium  caliber  projectiles do.. 

Cutter  blades  for  mqlor  cal  Iber  projectiles do . . 

Drill  guides  for  medlom  caliber  projectiles.  Class  I do. . 


8L05 
2.80 
.35 
1.93 
.73 
155 
4.40 
&45 
ia80 


53.30 
.65 


8.30 

12.67 

9.00 

.59 

3.45 
6.47 
2.15 
2.15 
.92 
.81 
1.89 
1.65 
.27 
5.30 
6.00 

40.00 
16.85 
5.30 


2.94 
7.72 


8.00 


1.26 


15.10 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.20 
2.00 


8ia50 

7a  00 

7.00 
4&25 
3&00 
3&25 
44.00 
54.50 
37a  00 


1,812L20 
22L10 
273L35 


2&85 
12  95 

2&87 
12  95 

2a  10 

laoo 

15&00 
5l20 

87.60 
206160 

59L60 

123L75 
4.00 

83a  00 

236.61 

1ft  58 

17.70 

41.65 
32ft  97 
10ft  65 
10ft  65 
1&64 
13.77 
32.13 
28.06 
4.59 

laoo 

7.97 

15.28 
491.26 
10.60 

2.30 

73.50 
216.16 

96.00 

6.00 

1.25 

20.00 

1.25 

30.20 
40.00 
40.00 
86.00 
127.20 
4.00 
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Annual  itatement  of  mant/acturesfor  the  fUeal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Frwnifori 
Arsenal^  Philadelphia^  Pa, — Continued. 


Nomber. 


Artidet. 


Prioe. 


1 

4 

843 

8,080 

1,122 

800 

10 
790 
148 

10 
083 

10 

6 
10 

4 

18 

4,004 


Pabt  1,  Class  2,  SscnoM  7— OontlniMd. 

Oompooents  of  outflts  for  tUUng    projectltos  with  ezplodw 
"D"-Contlnued. 

Drill  guides  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  III 

DriU  guides  for  m^or  caliber  projectiles 

Drill  guide  wrenches  for  medium-caliber  projectiles,  Class  III .. 

Dummy  fuses  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  I 

Finishing  rammers  for  medium  caliber  projectiles.  Class  III. . . . 

Finishing  rammers  for  m^or  caliber  projectiles 

Fixtures  for  medium  caliber  proiectiles 

Formers  for  medium  caliber  projectiles.  Class  III 

Formers  for  major  caliber  prmectiles 

Former  guides  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  in 

Former  guides  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Fuse  wrenches  for  medium  caliber  projectiles 

Fuse  wrenches  for  major  caliber  proiectiles 

Fuse  hole  plug  wrench  for  m^or  caliber  projectiles 

F use  1  ifter  for  maj or  call  ber  proj ectiles 

Fuse-plug  wrench  for  medium  caliber  projectiles.  Class  III 

Liftixig  hook  for  ms^r  caliber  projectiles 

Measures  for  medium  caliber  projectiles.  Class  III 

Measures  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Pipe  handles  for  medium  caliber  projectiles 

Pipe  handles  for  ms^r  caliber  projectiles 

Pipe  vise,  special,  for  ms^  oauber  proiectiles 

Rammers  with  flat  end  for  medium  cauber  proiectiles,  Class  I. . 
Rammer  with  round  end  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  I. . 
Rammers  with  beveled  head  for  medium  caliber  projectiles. 

Class  m. 

Rammers  with  beveled  head  for  mi^or  caliber  projectiles 

Rammer  guides  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  III 

Rammer  guides  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Scraper  for  mi^or  caliber  projectiles 

Spanner  wrench  for  closing  cap  for  medium  caliber  projectiles. 

Class  I 

Support  for  medium  caliber  projectiles.  Class  III 

Supports  for  major  caliber  projectiles 

Thread  cleaners  for  medium  caliber  proiectiles,  Class  n 

Thread  cleaners  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  m 

Thread  cleaners  for  ms^r  caliber  projectiles 

Top  blodc  for  block  for  holding  projectiles  for  medium  caliber 

projectiles,  Class  I 

Weights  for  medium  caliber  projectiles,  Class  m 

Wrench  for  base  plug  for  medium  caliber  projectiles.  Class  m. 

Wrenches  for  base  plug  for  mi^or  caliber  projectiles 

Wrench  for  cleaning  tap,  adjustable. 


Securing  clips  for  attachment  to' maximum  thermometers. 
Tit  wrench  for  plug  of  12-inch  cast-iron  shell 


Part  1,  Class  3,  Section  1. 

Base  cover  for  10-tnch  A.  P.  shot each. . 

Fixed  common  steel  shell  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  guns,  models  of 
1898  and  1902 

Fixed  common  steel  sheD,  sand  filled,  fitted  with  "Sample"  trac- 
ers, for  3-inoh  (15-pounder)  guns,  models  of  1898  and  1902 

Fixed  common  steel  shell,  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  gun,  model  of 
1903 


Fixed  common  steel  shell,  sand  filled,  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  gun, 
model  of  1903. 


Fixed  common  steel  shell,  sand  filled,  fitted  with  "Sample"  tracers, 
for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  gun,  model  of  1903 

Conmion  steel  shell,  3-inch  (15-pounder),  sand  filled,  provided  with 
"Sample"  tracers  and  steel  base  covers. . . , 

Fixed  blank  ammunition  for  3-inch  saluting  gun  (utilking  fired 
cartridge  cases,  not  packed),  rounds 

Fixed  cast-iron  shot,  sand  filled,  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  guns, 
models  of  1898  and  1902 

Fixed  cast-iron  shell,  sand  filled,  fitted  with  "Sample"  tracers,  for 
3-inch  (15-pounder)  guns,  models  of  1898  and  1902 

Fixed  cast-iron  shot,  sand  filled,  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  gun,  model 
of  1903 

Fixed  cast-iron  shot,  sand  filled,  fitted  with  "Semple"  tracers,  for 
3-inoh  (15-pounder)  gun,  model  of  1903 

Cast-iron  shell,  empty  (6-pounder),  fitted  with  shell  tracers 

Cast-iron  shell,  6-poimaer,  loaded,  and  fused  with  21-eeoond  com- 
bination fuses 

Dummy  cartridges  for  4.72-inch  Armstrong  g-m.  40  calibers 

(Cartridge  cases  for  3-inch  (15>pomider)  guns,  models  of  1898  and  1902. 

Cartridge  cases  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  guns,  model  of  1903 


$2.00 
4.60 
1.60 
4.31 
14.00 
16.00 
15.00 
2.00 
8.50 
2.00 
4.50 
3.00 
4.00 


1.00 
.90 
.05 
4.00 
4.00 


7.50 


12.00 
1X00 
6.00 
7.00 


16.00 
.80 
.84 


4.00 

*id.'o6" 
"Lis" 


1L66 

a  17 

15.90 

ia4o 
ia9o 

5.00 
.89 
8.48 
ftOO 
9l70 

ia20 

2.00 

&42 
LOl 
2.40 
168 


820.00 

27.00 

7.S0 

8.0 

120.00 

112.00 

216.00 

16.00 

25.50 

80.00 

81.50 

42.00 

12.00 

3.50 

.60 

2.50 

1.00 

11.70 

14. 3S 

l&OO 

l&OO 

185.00 

15.00 

6.50 

204.00 
60.00 
54.00 

aOLOO 
L50 

3.50 
7.00 
6100 
LOO 
12.60 
14.06 

3.50 
12.00 

laoo 

80.00 

LOO 

14.80 

1L66 


8.47 

4&00 

8,136.14 

48,177.00 

U,66&80 

8,924.00 

5a  00 

806.10 

1,256.04 

17L00 

0,682.10 

108.80 
12.00 

64  90 

7.64 

43.90 

18,808.52 
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Annual  ttatemtnt  of  manvfaetvartB  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Franiford 
Arsenal,  Philadelpkia,  Pa. — Continued. 


NoBbir* 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amoant. 


10 
100,000 

1 


n,478 
1,000 


S,876 

VOfOOO 

6,QB4 


1,U0 

10,000 
2S,S7 
02,777 

^"S 

1 

1,003 

100 
2,000 
8,10B 
10 
01,745 
10,000 
10 


aoo^o 

100 

17,000 

100 

M 

5 

00 

0 

aoo 

10^006 
6,780 


Pakt  1.  Class  3.  SscnoM  l— ContlxiQed. 

CsrtridflB  eases  ftor  4. TS-ineh  Armstrong  gon,  40caliberB 

Felt  wads  for  3-lxich  saluting  gun  cases per  1,000.. 

Steel  l»se  cover  for  3-incb  (15-pound6r)  common  steel  sbell 

Copper  oaUdng  ring  for  3-inch  (l&-pounder)  common  steel  shell 

Oomi^QSsed  charges  of  explosive  ''JD,"  for  0-pounder  common  steel 


Past  1,  Class  3,  Skction  3. 

Fixed  common  steel  shell,  sand  filled,  for  1-pounder  subcallher  gun. 

l-povmder  subcaliber  shell 

Fued  steel  sheU,  sand  filled,  with  igniting  primers,  fitted  with 

"Semple"  tracers  for  1-pounder  subcallher  gun 

Felt  wads  for  blank  ammunition  for  1-pounder  subcallher  gun, 

per  100 

Fixed  cast-iron  shot  for  2.0fr-inch  subcallher  gun 

Subcallher  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30 per  1.000.. 

Suboaliber  cartridge  oases,  caliber  '.30,  not  packed do. . . . 

Past  l.  Class  3,  Skction  6. 

Brfll  primets 

Parts  of  drill  primers: 

Bodies per  1,000.. 

Button  wires 

Serrated  wires  with  friction  pellets 

Fuses,  base  detonating,  medium  caliber. 


Fuses,  base  detonating,  medium  caliber,  blank. . 
Fuse,  base  detonating,  medium  caliber,  dummy. 


Fuses,  base  detonating, 
Fuses,  base  detonating, 


^or  caliber. 


„.      jor  caliber,  dummy 

Fuses,  base  percussion,  medium  and  msjor  caliber 


Fuses,  TOoooond,  experimental , 

Primen,  combination  electric-friction .....per  1,000.. 

PrimecB,  combination  electric-friction,  empty 

Primen,  2-wira  combination  eleotric-blction,  experimental.per  100. , 

Frimeis,  electric,  for  axial  and  radial  vents per  1.000.. 

Primers,  obturating  frfotion do.... 

Frimeis,  percussfon.  exi)erimental 

Primen,  Igniting, 20-grahi per  1,000.. 

Primen,  igniting,  UO-grain. per  1,000.. 

Piimen,  igniting,  llO^ratai,  experimental, 


Sensitivepercussion  primen,  for  use  with  Navy  denotating fuse, 


perl.0t 

Pnmen,  percussfon,  a&grain,  saluting do, 

Primen,  percussion,  20-grain,  experimental , 

Primen,  percussfom,  UO-grahi per  1,000.. 

Primen,  percussion,  llOirahi,  speciaL 

Primen.  percussion,  for  use  with  seacoast  firing  mechanism. , 

Primer  bodies , 

Percussion  caps  for  primer  bodies 

Steelfusessafplugs.forlO-taichA.  F.sheU 

Steel  fuse  ssat  adapten , 

Ignlten    (A-ounoe)    lor     1-pounder    subcailber    ammunition. 


boxes  for  packing  primen . 


Past  1,  Class  4,  SxcnoK  2. 


Froat  sights  for  2.06-inoh  mountain  gun 

Front  sight  without  bracket,  for  2.05-lnch  mountain  gun 

Screws  ror  front  sights  for  2.06-lnoh  mountain  gun 

*'D"  rinn  tm  ammunition  chests  for  pack  outfit  lor  2.0&-inch 

mountain  gun per  1,000.. 

Machine  screws  .312  by  1.376  Inches,  for  ammtmitfon  chests  for  pack 

outfit  for  2.05-lnch  mountain  gun per  100 . . 

Canvas  ammunition  contataien  for  3-lnch  mountain  howitier  am- 

mnnltion,  experimental. per  pair.. 

Past  1,  Class  4,  SxcnoN  3. 

Paaoramlc  sights  for  3-Inch  gun  carriage 

Panoramic  sights  for  use  on  3-lnch  Naval  landing  guns 

Parts  of  panoramto  sights: 

AdJusUble  blocks  fbr  reticule  cell 

Blocks  In  rotating  prism 

Dowels  Ibr  worm  box  pin 

Dowel  phis  for  worm  box  knobs 1..... 

Dowel  pins  for  sight  shank 

Sya  lens  cells 


02:50 


.00 


L37 

4.40 

3.09 

2a  00 

7.26 


.22 

iiaoo 

43.00 
23.60 
2.40 
2.00 


4.06 

8.60 

.67 

81.63 

887.00 

.45. 

827.81 

109.60 

2oaoo 

6.36 

84.42 

05.00 

.22 

22.80 

89.66 

.04 

70.15 

.08 

.27 

.12 

.14 

0.10 

.18 

26.96 
.06 


13.26 
'".'26 
66.40 
1.68 
10.00 


124.48 
123.36 

.42 
.23 
.04 
.60 
.12 
.46 


t2&90 

99a  00 

.85 

.06 

&80 


75,000.50 
2, 500  00 

1,87a  00 

2.20 

8,26&84 


253.00 

1,10a  00 

1,133.81 

1,24a  26 

11,846.40 

4.00 

200 

5,533.78 

17.50 

1,006.00 

44L42 

1,806.75 

1.85 

827.81 

219L0O 

63a  00 

53.00 

8,157.80 

060.00 

2.20 

228.00 

10, 661.  n 

4.00 

2,880.00 

8.00 

13.50 

.00 

7.00 

54.60 

55.06 

447.60 
346.80 


106.00 

6.20 

.80 

132.801 

13.66 

laoo 


8,713.00 
3,063.75 

5.88 

.60 

.32 

ia60 

1.80 

3.22 
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Annual  ttatement  ofmoMrfacttO'esfor  the  JUeal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Fnattford 
Arsenaly  FhUadelpkia,  /a.— Continued. 


Number. 

Articles. 

Prtoe. 

ABUKmt 

48 

Pabt  1,  CLAB8  4,  Sicnoir  »-Contfnacd. 
Pact^  of  panoramic  sights— Continued. 

$8.25 
.62 
.13 

1156^00 

Field  lens  oeUs 

L34 

Field  lens  retaining  springs 

.91 

Hood  (not  finished)..*. 

11.32 

11 

Lower  reflecting  prisms 

4.75 
1.73 
.17 

52.25 

Movable  index  covers 

3.46 

Nuts  for  worm  shaft 

1.19 

Nut  gear  hub 

6.47 

10 

Objective  tenses 

2.67 
.82 
.26 
3.43 
4.80 
2.16 
2.36 
6.79 

:S 

8.62 

.18 

.14 

.26 

.28 

1.80 

.63 

5.60 

.16 

10.78 

.66 

1.76 

3.29 

1.52 

.28 

26.70 

Objective  lens  cells 

1.64 

2.08 

27 

Reticules     **». '""^^  """^-"^s  i'*^"    

92.61 

Rotating  heads 

8.60 

Rotating  prism  holders  ...... 

8.60 

20 

Rotating  TiaaH  pri^m^          

47.20 

ao 

Rotating  prisms 

173.70 

1.M 

Separator  bars 

1.8S 

Shanks  and  supports 

17.34 

12 

Springs  for  spring  box 

2.1i 

.2C 

Spring  box  pins  for  worm  box 

1.5< 

Springs  for  rotating  head  prism 

1.M 

Spring  boxes  for  worm. ..! 

10. 8( 

Supporting  backs  for  prism 

4.2^ 

Supporting  sleeves  forrotstlns  prism. 

22.41 

12 

Thrust  washers  on  worm  shaft. 

1.8( 

25 

Hni^nifth^  e«i?vi^ith  cirples 

269. 5( 

11 

Window  ceHs  In  rotating  head  (not  ianished) 

7.L 

YixnukS 

6.21 

Worm  boxes 

6.S( 

Worm  box  eccentric  levers 

7.01 

Wormboxpins. 

1.61 

Worm  Index 

1.61 

Worm  knob 

.4 

10 

Washers  for  worm  shaft 

:i6* 

.61 
89.76 

.09 

.12 

.97 

1.19 

1.19 

4.14 

9.64 

.97 

16.10 

l.U 

lao 

T«ftt  wrenches 

73.91 

5 

Range  quadrants  for  3-inch  gun  carriage 

448.7. 

60 

Parts  of  range  quadrants: 

Bracket  fnlcrums 

4.61 

60 

F»'>lcrun*  pins              . .  . . 

6.01 

102 

Inner  friction  disks 

96. 9< 

20 

M^crom^t^  ffCT^yrn  (pfirtlv  finished ) ,  ^ 

23.81 

60 

Outer  IMction  disks 

59.51 

75 

Pinions  «nd  ^^hafts  .     . 

310.51 

60 

Quadrant  brackets 

482.a 

25 

Sprang  rf^tches  w^ith  handles 

24.21 

85 

1 

Front  sights,  complete,  for  3-hich  and  4.7-inch  gun  carriages 

Parts  of  fjront  sights  for  3-inch  gun  carriage: 

Bracket 

828.51 
7.2 

51 

Spring  catches 

1.65 
185.30 

79.01 

86 

Rear  sights,  complete,  for  3-Inch  gun  carriage 

6,485.51 

1 

Parts  of  rear  sights  for  3-inch  gun  carriage: 

Bracket  with  nut  and  lock  nut 

2.2 

50 

Nuts  for  range  strip  screws 

.18 

.17 

.22 

165.60 

334.25 

345.00 

1.72 
.04 
.37 
.40 
.04 
.18 
.07 

10.44 

9.0 

51 

Range  strip  screws ". 

8.6 

26 

Spring  catch  plungers  with  knobs 

5.51 

6 

Rear  slghra,  complete,  for  4.7-inch  gun  carriage 

993.6 

3 

Sights,  model  of  1908,  for  use  on  4.7-inch  howitzer  carriage,  model 
of  1906 

668.51 

2 

Pabt  1,  Class  4,  Section  4. 
Sights,  model  of  1908,  for  use  on  6-lnch  howitzer  carriage,  model  of 

6D0.O 

25 

Pabt  1,  Class  4,  Section  6. 

Parts  of  subcallber  and  drill  cartridges,  for  3-inch  field  gun: 

Bases  for  drill  cartridges 

43.0 

149 

Closing  cap  set  screws 

5.9 

174 

Graduatea  rings 

64.31 

222 

Rings 

88.8 

296 

Ring  screws 

11.8 

444 

Rotating  pins 

79.9! 

296 

Washers 

20.7 

100 

Drill  cartridges  for  subcallber  cartridge  and  drill  cartridge  kits,  for 
3-Inch  Add  guns,  models  of  1902, 1904, 1906 

1,04101 
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initttoZ  ttaUment  of  TnanufactureB  Jfor  thefiteal  year  ended  JtmeSOt  1911  f  at  Fnmi/ori 
Arsenal^  PhUadelpMOj  Pa. — Continued. 


Artidfla. 


Prioo. 


Past  1,  Class  4,  Sbcbok  Q. 


7 
7 
16 

115 
15 
21 

12 

«> 
26 
210 
35 

50 

50 

50 

6 

1 

100 

46 


1 
213 
22 
59 

4 
150 
59 

4 
51 

1 
150 
59 
18 
15 
48 
100 

3 

1 

74 
2 
2 
3 
1 
4 
2 
74 
30 
8 
1 
3 
1 


00 
587 

86 
6 
I 


Testing  levels ' 

Qiestsior  testing  levels 

Electric  flash  lignts  with  resistance  and  rubber  tips,  for  use  in  illum- 
inating scales,  etc. ,  of  sights  for  mobile  artillery 

Hand  fuse  setters  for  21-flecond  combination  fuses 

Hand  fuse  setters  for  31-flecond  combination  fuses 

Carrying  cases  for  hand  fuse  setters  for  31-seoond  combination  ftises. 
Parts  oihand  fuse  setters: 

Clamp  screws,  complete,  1-inch per  set. 

Ehrhardt  corrector  scales. 


Range  rines,  not  graduated 

Screws  to  nold  handles  of  fuse  setters per  hundred. 

Bracket  fuse  setters  for  21-8econd  combination  fuses 

Parts  of  bracket  fuse  setters: 

Blank  filling  pieces  for  corrector  scale 

Corrector  rings 

Corrector  worms  with  knob  pins  and  washers 

Range  rings 

Range  wonn 

Worm  case  screws 

Range  ringB,  graduated,  for  hand  and  bracket  ftise  setters 

Fuse  wrenches  for  294econd  combination  fUses  (old  style) 

Past  1,  Class  5,  Skctiok  1. 

Sell^eading  range  finder 

Weldon  range  finders,  without  leather  cases 

Prisms,  for  weldon  range  finders  (3  toaset) per  set. 

Battery  commander's  tdescopes,  without  tripods  or  carrying  cases . 
Farts  of  battery  commanders  telescopes: 


Lowers 

Objective  prism  box  screws. 

Pinwrencnes 

Porro  erecting  prisms,  large 

Screwdrivers 

Slow  motion  screw,  complete 

Spindle  screws 

Teat  wrenches 

Tripods  without  carrying  cases 

Tripod  levels,  complete 

Battery  oommander's  rulers,  without  cases 

Strings  for  battery  commander's  rulers per  hundred. 

Field  ArtiUery  plotters,  model  of  1907 

Farts  of  Field  ArtiUery  plotters: 

Aiming  point  index 

Frame  brackets  with  springs 

Gun  arm  support  shoes 

Leg  catch  cams  with  swivel  locking  pins  and  locking  pin  knobs. 

Locking  pin  springs 

Protractor 

Screws,  No.  6,  for  fastening  protractor  frame  to  gun  arm 

Swivel  stud  screws 

Tiltine  rod  supports 

Tripod  leg  Joints. 


816.00 
1.00 

5.50 
15.90 
39.75 

7.92 

1.21 
.51 
.70 

2.60 
44.70 

.03 
2.78 
L96 
1.40 
3.66 

.06 
1.68 
6.00 


346.60 

17.06 

6.40 

212.02 

3.00 

.04 

.15 

11.45 

.30 


.04 
.60 
14.00 
1.68 
6.06 
2.20 
198.00 


1.35 
.20 
.80 
.06 


Tripod  swivel  studs . 
Bniler.. 


Slide  r 

Supports  for  observation  telescopes,  field,  model  of  1008. 

AlUtudehandwheel  for  Barr  dc  dtroud  range  finder. 

Part  1.  Class  6  Skction  3. 

its  of  flash  targets  for  mobile  artillery: 
supports 

Powder  olbarges 

Switches  with  wood  screws 

Switch  stakes 

Small  balloon  target,  experimental 


.05 
.15 
•1.06 
.85 
.20 


38.00 


.42 
.22 
1.20 
.07 


Part  1,  Class  5  Sbction  5l 

Components  of  reloading  and  cleaning  outfits  for  4.7>inch  gun: 

Bushino 

Case  holders ; 

Powder  measures 

Storage  obsst 


8112.00 
7.00 


8.02 
1.70 
1.96 


596.25 
166.82 

14.52 

20.  «> 

18.20 

6.24 

1,564.50 

1.50 

138.00 

97.50 

8.40 

3.65 

5.00 

77.28 

234.00 


346.60 

4,361.86 

140.80 

12,509.18 

12.00 

6.00 

8.86 

46.80 

15.30 

.20 

6.00 

85.40 

262.00 

26.20 

290.40 

2.20 

504.00 

.75 
90.00 

.40 
1.60 

.18 
7.800 

.20 

.30 
77.70 
25.50 

.60 
41.00 
114.00 
22.86 


26.20 
134.74 
70.20 
.42 
82.85 


ia8B 

5l10 
&85 

14.10 
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COST  OF  GUNS  MANUPAOTUBED  BY  THE  QOVEBNMENT. 


Annual  statement  of  mani^actures  fpir  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Fmdfori 
Anenalf  Pkiladelpnia,  Pa. — Continued. 


Nnmbw. 


fiOO 


5,511 
40 

232 

33,978 

284 

1,726 

46 

7 

5 

1,650 

3,000  rds. 

46 

25 

48,325 

10 

260 

360 

58 

720 

4 

492 

2,592 

1,480 


18 

348 

4 


7,014 
055 
108 

1,848 


71,462,600 
2,000 


Articles. 


Fakt  1,  Class  6,  Sbciion  2. 

Felt  wads  for  saluting  cases  for  1.65-lDCh  mountain  gun.  per  1,000. . . 

Wooden  boxes  for  packing  cartridge  cases  for  2.05-incii  mountain 

gun 


Part  1,  Class  6,  Skction  3. 

Ammunition  for  3-inch  field  guns,  models  of  1002  1904,  and  1905: 

Fixed  common  steel  shell 

Common  steel  shell,  empty,  fitted  with  steel  base  coven  and 
**Semple"  tracers 

High-explosive  shrapnel 

Fixed  common  shrapnel 

Fixed  common  shrapnel,  fitted  with  ''Semple"  tracers 

Common  shrapnel,  loaded  and  fused 

Common  shrapnel,  loaded,  not  fused 

Common  shrapnel,  experimental 

Shrapnel,  not  loaded,  fitted  with  dummy  fuses 

Cartndge  cases 

Fixed  blank  ammunition,  saluting 

Fixed  cast>iron  shell 

Cast-iron  shell,  loaded  and  fused 

Felt  wads per  1,000.. 

Wooden  boxes  for  packing  cartridge  cases 

Point  plugs  for  3-inch  cast-iron  shell per  100. . 

Common  shrapnel,  3.8-inch,  not  loaded  or  fused 

Fixed  cast-iron  shell  for  3.8-inch  gun,  model  of  1907 

Fixed  conmum  shrapnel  for  4.7-inch  gun 

Common  shrapnel,  loaded,  not  fused  for  4.7-inch  gun 

Common  shrapnel,  not  loaded  or  fused,  for  4.7-inoh  gun 

Fixed  common  steel  shell  for  4.7-inch  gun 

Cartridge  cases  for  4.7-inch  gun,  model  of  1906 

Part  1,  Class  6,  SKcnoN  4. 

Common  shrapnel,  6-inch 

Common  shrapnel,  6-inch,  not  loaded  or  fused , 

High-explosive  shrapnel.  6-inch 


Part  l,  Class  6,  Skction  7. 


Fuses,  21-8econd  combination 

Fuses,  31-seoond  combination 

Sensitive  point  fuses 

Waterproof  hoods,  with  soldering  strips,  for  21-second  combination 
fuses. 


Concussion  plungers  for  21-seoond  combination  fuses. 

Part  1,  Class  7.  SEcnoN  1. 
Hardwood  ramrods,  for  caliber  .30  rifie 


Part  1,  Class  8,  Section  1. 

Ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906 per  1,000. . 

Ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906,  2,100  feet  per  second 

velocity per  1.000.. 

Ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906,  packed  in  pasteboard 

boxes,  for  use  in  Qatling  gun .per  1.000.. 

Ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906,  special  powder,  for  erosion 

tests per  1.000.. 

Ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906,  without  propelling 

charges,  for  use  in  inspection  of  rifles perl,000.. 

BaU  cartridges,  caliber  .30   modd  of  1906,  hand  foaded.  special 

charges,  markine  etc per  100.. 

High-pressure  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906,  for  test  of 

rlfie  chambers per  1,000.. 

Blank  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1909  (utilixing  fired  shells), 

per  1,000 

Blank  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1909  (using  new  material, 

per  1,000 

Dummy  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906 per  1,000. . 

Guard  cartridges,  caliber  .30.  model  of  1906 per  1,000.. 

Guard  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906,  packed  in  pasteboard 

boxes,  for  use  in  Qatling  gun per  1,000.. 

Bullets,  special  points,  for  test per  1,000., 

Cartridge  cases,  caliber  .30,  primed,  for  model  of  1906  ammunition, 

not  packed per  1,000., 

Cartridge  cases,  caliber  .30,  not  primed,  for  model  of  1906  ammuni- 
tion, not  packed ....per  1,000.. 


Price. 


94.45 


^29 


.60 


1&86 


51,197.19 


3.60 

14100 

&85 

2,053.20 

0.27 

314,976.06 

9.77 

2,774.68 

6.50 

11.219.00 

4.85 

22110 

iaG2 

74.34 

&60 

2&00 

.73 

1,201» 

L30 

3,9oaoo 

4.35 

2oaio 

4.35 

10&75 

12.83 

e2aoi 

1.60 

16.00 

2a  90 

5134 

11.40 

4,10100 

6.10 

353.80 

23.85 

17,172.00 

11.90 

47.60 

15.49 

7,82LQB 

29.74 

77,086lQB 

2.75 

4,097.80 

6L27 

922.86 

34.60 

12, 04a  80 

42.56 

17a  24 

L66 

U,  673. 10 

3.26 

3,113.30 

.70 

75.60 

.05 

92.40 

.15 

.60 

LOO 


26.95 

1,925,91138 

3a  85 

61.70 

2a  95 

1,53a  15 

28.25 

38a  25 

2a  00 

loaoo 

2a  50 

3a  90 

2a  95 

202.13 

ia80 

103,032.00 

18.60 
17.66 
19.95 

20,608.80 
5,86a  51 
10, 89a  14 

19.95 
79.00 

49a  75 
9180 

7.25 

ssaoo 

a56 

3,830.53 
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Amwd  iUUemerU  of  mant/aetureffor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911,  at  Franiford 
Artenal,  Fnxladelphia,  Pa, — Continued. 


Nnmbflr. 


ArtideB. 


Price. 


Amount 


1,200 

50,578 

34,600 
U0,390 

1,970,000 

73,008 

175,086 

26 

102 

4 

1 


7,000,500 

1,018,780 

1,000 

10,100 
3,000 
46,500 

40,029 

10,100 

4,074,000 

10,000 

513,200 
24,428 

74,860 

SO 
11 


2,606 

64 

2 

6 

4,006 

186 

36 

2,506 

56 

2 

10 


1,000 
12 

1 
2 

1 
1 


20,000 
6,000 


Past  1,  Glabs  8,  SscnoK  l^Oontinued. 


Gartridee  cases,  dummy,  caliber  .30,  primed,  lor  model  of  1906  am* 

munition,  not  packed per  1,000. 

Cartridge  cases,  aummv,  caliber  .30,  not  primed,  lor  model  ol  1906 
3ked  — 


ammunition,  not  packed . 
aiber.30. 


,      ^  .perl,000. 

Bullets,  service,  caliber  .30 per  1,000.. 

Bandoleers,  for  packing  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  ol  1006, 

per  1.000 

Cartridge  clips,  service per  1,000.. 

Springs  for  cartridge  clips per  1,000.. 

Paper  cartons  for  ball  cartridges,  caliber.30,  model  ol  1906.per  1,000. . 
Paper  cartons  lor  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  ol  1898.per  100  .. . 
Paper  cartons  lor  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  ol  1898, 

per  100 

Paper  cartons  lor  gallery-practice  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of 


Display  board  showing  the  various  si 
ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  ol  11 


in  the  manulacture  ol 


Past  1,  CtAss  8,  Skction  2. 


Revolver  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .38 per  1,000. 

Revolver  blank  cartridms,  caliber  .38 per  1,000.. 

luge        —        — 


irtrldges, 

Revolver  blank  cartrlagn,  aUiber  .38  (special  designf,  experi- 
mental  per  1,000.. 

Revolver  bullets,  caliber  .38 per  1,000.. 

Small  arms  cartridge  primers,  caliber  .38 per  1,000. . 

Cartridge  cases,  pruned,  lor  caliber  .38,  revolver  ball  ammunition, 
per  1.000 

Cartriage  cases,  not  primed,  lor  caliber  .38,  revolver  ball  ammuni- 
tion, not  packed per  1,000.. 

Paper  cartons  for  revolver  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .38. .. .per  1,000. . 

Revolver  baU  cartridges,  caliber  .45,  model  of  1900 per  1,000. . 

Revolver  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .45,  model  of  1900,  expoimental, 
per  1,000 

Revolver  blank  cartridees.  caliber  .45,  model  of  1909 per  1,000. . 

Outridge  cases,  primed,  lor  caliber  .45  revolver  ball  ammunition, 
not  packed per  1,000.. 

Cartriage  cases,  not  primed,  lor  caliber  .45  revolver  ball  ammuni- 
tion, not  packed per  1,000.. 

Paper  cartons  lor  revolver  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .45 

Paper  cartons  for  revolver  blank  cartridges,  caliber  .45 


Fast  1,  Class  8,  Section  4. 


Rifle  grenades,  experimental 

Rifle  grenades,  dummy,  experimental 

Rifle  grenades,  inert,  experimental , 

Bandoleers  for  rifle  grenades,  experimental , 

Cartridges  lor  rifle  grenades,  experimental per  1,000., 

Stems  for  rifle  grenades,  experimental. 


Stems  lor  Hale  rifle  grenades,  experimental.. 

Hand  grenades,  expolmental 

Hand  grenades,  dummy,  experimental. 


Hand  grenades,  inert,  experunental 

idoleers  lor  band  grenades,  experimental.. 


Band 


Past  1,  Class  10,  SscnoN  2. 


Wax  bullets  for  Colt's  revolver,  caliber  .38. per  1,000.. 

False  cartridges  for  Colt's  revolver,  caliber  .38 

Decapping  block  for  use  with  Colt's  revolver,  caliber.  38 

Hand  shields  for  use  with  caliber  .38  revolvers 

Capping  tool  for  false  cartridges  for  Colt's  revolver,  caliber  .38 

Decapplng  tool  for  lalse  cartridges  for  Colt's  revolver,  caliber  .38. . . 

Past  1,  Class  10,  Ssction  5. 

Aluminum  identification  tags per  1,000.. 

Paper  seals do.... 

Past  1,  Class  10,  Skction  6. 

Self-reading  range  finder,  experimental , 

Past  1,  Class  IQ,  SicnoN  7. 

1st  velocity  taigets,  complete , 

ad  velocity  targets,  complete 


17.50 

6.80 
4.85 

68.00 
4.45 
1.09 
4.05 
1.71 

1.37 

.01 


10.35 
8.10 

14.45 

2.30 

.65 

5.00 

5.25 
8.60 
12.40 

12.68 
10.80 

7.30 

6.60 
.01 
.01 


3.45 

1.35 

2.96 

.94 

20.48 

.40 

.43 

2.26 

1.35 

1.72 

1.08 


2.30 
.25 


.76 


5.58 
.85 


10.00 

843.08 
167.81 

10, 227.  U 

8,766.50 

70.68 

700.10 

.44 

1.40 

.04 

70.60 


72,455.18 
8,252.12 

14.45 

23.23 

1.95 

274.35 

262.13 

86.86 

50,617.60 

126.80 
5,548.21 

178.32 

494.01 
.20 
.11 


8,097.60 

86.40 

6.92 

4.70 

100.52 

74.00 

15.06 

5,866.96 

75.60 

8.44 

laoo 


2.30 
3.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.15 
2.15 


161.82 
5.10 


63.86 
100.88 


588.85 


126.70 
200.76 
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COST  OF  GUNS  MANUPAOTUBED  BY  THE  GOVEBNMENT. 


Annual  statement  of  mantrfdcturea  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Fraxikfori 
Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Continued. 


NimilMr* 


ArtideB. 


Price. 


Imoont 


400 
75 
60 
60 

100 
00 
50 
40 
60 
10 
5 
10 
60 
80 
1,009 
56 


2 
2 
4 

12 
126 

21 


100 


Fast  1,  Class  10,  Skchon  8. 

Pvts  of  bench  reloading  tools  for  ball  cartridges,  models  of  1896  and 
1906: 

Spindles,  assembled •. 

Frame  for  primer  ejecting  tool 

Backs  for  slide  of  bullet  uiserting  tool 

Crimping  tools  for  caliber  .30  cartridges 

Primer  electing  spindles  for  decapplng  and  cleaning  tools  for  caliber 
.80  cartridges,  models  of  1898  and  1906,  and  caliber  .38  revolver 

cartridges 

Small  brass  loading  fonnel 

Powder  measure  (to  measare  154  grains  of  small  arms  powder) 


Pabt  1,  Class  10,  SscnoN  la 


Paint  for  projectiles  (gallons): 
Black 


^•"IfSv 


Dark! 

Deep  yellow 

Light  olive  green 

Light  Quaker  drab 

Light  reddish  brown 

Liiht  yellow 

Ouve  green 

Quaker  drab 

Red 

Red  lead  pahit 

Vermilion 

Warm  gray 

Paint  cans,  1-f^lon. 

Wooden  boxes  for  paddng  paint,  capacity  five  1-gallon  cans. 

Pabt  2,  Class  2,  Section  1. 

Triangles,  45  degrees,  86  inches  long 

Scales,  36  inches  long 

Dining  arm  chairs,  wafaiut 

Dining  side  chairs,  walnut 

Card  racks  for  chronographs 

Frames  for  holding  chronographs  and  racks 


Part  2,  Class  2,  Sbchon  2. 

Apparatus  for  making  German  100*  C.  test  of  powder 

Surveillance  test  apparatus 

Parts  and  aooessones  for  chronograph  set: 

Chronometer  rod 

Registrar 

Registrar  weights 

Balance  supports 

Disjunctors 

Rheostats 

Split  sine  tubes per  100. 

Switchboard 

Expander 

Pin  wrenches 

Opisometers 


Pabt  2,  Class  3,  SxcnoN  5. 

Special  milling  machine  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  copper  pres- 
sure cylinders , 

Punch  and  die  for  seal  holder  for  metallic  ammunition  boxes 


Pabt  2.  Class  3,  Section  7. 


tLOO 


Assembling  presses  for  artillery  ammunition 

Attachment  for  disassembling  21-8econd  combination  fuses  from 

shrapnel 

Automatic  hopper  feeds,  single,  for  small  arms  cartridge  machines. . 
Automatic  hopper  feeds,  double,  for  draw  presses  for  small  arms 

cartridges 

Automatic  hopper  feeds,  quadruple,  for  draw  presses  for  small  arras 

cartridges.. 

Bullet  assembling  machine  for  small-arms  ammunition 

Crimping  machine  for  crimping  waterproof  hoods  to  shrapnel 

Crimping  press  for  8-inoh  ammunition 

Crimping  machine  for  S-S-inoh  and  4. 7*inoh  ammunition 

Maohbe  for  loading  revotver  ammunition,  caliber  .45 


3.70 
158.75 


.80 


.86 
1.00 
L12 
1.20 
L12 
1.12 
L20 
1.29 

.07 
1.18 
1.32 
1.36 
1.24 
LOT 

.11 

.79 


L17 
L45 
16.45 
14.05 
L65 
9.90 


1.2S 

10.50 

145.00 

165.00 

13.20 


.30 
38.00 


223.96 


140.00 
103.20 
312.15 


IS.00 

8w80 

13.50 

476.31 


40.00 
LIO 
.85 


344.00 
75.00 
66.00 
60.00 
112.00 
100.80 
60.00 
51.00 
48.50 
U.80 
6.00 
13.00 
62.00 
8S.00 

uaoo 

4L34 


2.34 
2.90 
65.80 
168.00 
207.90 
207.90 


6L50 
184.25 

16.00 

12.00 

2.50 

2L00 

200.00 

330.00 

13.20 

86.40 

33.00 

.00 

76.00 


630.50 
36.50 


447.00 

92.50 
2,660.00 

1.159.20 

1.248.60 
643.90 
44520 
112.15 
263.00 

1,123.00 
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Aimwd  ttaUmerU  of  mant^aetures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Pkiladelphia,  Pa. — Gontiiiued. 


NmnlMr. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Anoant. 


P>BT  2,  Class  3,  SscnoK  7— Continaed. 


Machine  for  tsstiiig  3-!noh  shrapnel  cases  by  air 

Molttple  spindle  snitomatlo  polishing  maotune 

Poneh  ana  die  for  compressing  banting  ohargBs  for  nse  in  S-inoh 

A.  P.  shot 

Tocds  for  the  mannfactore  of  pedestal  mounts  for  observation 
telescopes,  model  ol  1908,  viz: 

Beamer,  1.3-inoh  diameter 

Connterboras 

Cutter  bar 

Cutters 

Base  for  mounting  adj.  screw  guide 

Slotting  tool 

Square  thread  tap,  1.5-inoh,  6  threads  per  inch 

y.  S.  standard  tn>,  4.1-inoh,  6  threads  per  inch 


Snap  gauge,  4.36  inches 
Tools,  JigB,  and  flxtuies  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  telescopes  for 
observation  telescopes,  model  of  1906: 
Exptmston  tap  for  opening  of  focusing  sleeve  in  telescope  tube. . 
Mining  ontter  for  mining  opening  for  focusing  sleeve  thread  and 

shoulder  on  tube 

Centerlxig  flzture  for  oUeotive  end  of  tube 

Fixture  for  supporting  sides  of  tube  when  milling  prism  opening. 
Fixture  for  eye  end  of  tube  when  milling  prism  opening  and 
eye  end,  also  bnlng  holes  for  trunnions  with  two 
mps,  one  support  and  one  threaded  centering  plate 
for  objective  end 


Pin  gaiiJBBS  for  prism  opening  in  telescope. 
Fixrareforsup]      '~~^        "  ~  ^    -.-- 


^.         „  tap  when  tapping  end  of  tube 

Mill  for  fodng  end  of  trmmion  openmg  on  tube 

Flat  drill  for  starting  hcrie  in  teleifioope  of  tube 

Fixture  for  objective  end  of  tube  wnen  milling  prism  opcoihig 

and  tapping  eve  end,  also  for  boring  hole  for  trunnions 

Fixture  m  driUmg  holes  in  objective  end  of  shutter  shaft 

Fixture  with  prian  cover  for  drilling  two  holes  in  tube  for 


S4.00 


Plug  gan^B  for  thread  in  eve  end  for  focusing  rieeve 

Brass  chuck  Ibr  eye  end  of  tube 

'TftP^f  -A-iochf  32  threads  per  inch,  for  prism  cover  screws 

Fixture  for  straddle  milling  sides  of  cover 

Fixture  for  drilling  sotbw  braes  in  bottom  of  cover 

Phig  gauge  for  draw  tube,  IH  inches  diameter,  16  threads  per 
inch 


LOO 


Chuck  ftor  turnhig  draw  tube 

I>rilling  Jig  for  focusing  nuts 

Straddle  milling  fixture  for  focusing  nuts . 


Lathe  tool  for  cutting  square  thread  in  nuts 

Lathe  tool  ISor  cutting  out  center  of  nuts 

Brass  chuck  for  24-power  eye  tens  holder  for  thread 

Brass  chucks  ftir  2i>power  eye  lens  holder  for  finishing  end . . . . 

Brass  chuck  tar  sleeve  nut 

Brass  chuck  for  turning  12-power  field  lens  holder,  also  for 

mounting  lens 

Fixture  for  drilling  objective  shutter 

Spottlius  drill  lor  reamer  far  objective  shutter 

End  mm,  1|  incdies  diameter,  for  prism  bidder 

Borfaig  cutter  for  roughing  and  imisfaing  round  opening  in 

fif  %tn  holder.  ................................................ 

Fixture  for  holding  prism  holders  when  milling  prism  openings. 

Fixture  for  drilling  prism  holder  for  screws  and  dowel  pin 

Fixture  for  holding  nrlsm  holder  when  straddle  milling  lugs. . . 

Arbor  used  when  milling  opening  in  focustaig  sleeve  for  nut 

Chock  for  tumfaig  focusing  sleeve 

Reamer,  1.75  inches  diameter 

Small  brass  arbor  for  turning  knob  washers 

Filing  jif  ibr  handle 

Fixture  for  bending  flnnr  grip 

Ring  gaon  for  thread,  IH  mcnes  diameter.  16  threads  per  inch 
Threaded  plug  gauge  for  Internal  thread,  80  threads  per  inch. . 

Chuck  ibr  nirning  eyepiece  tubes 

Ring  nags  for  thread,  ^  inches  diametn,  io  threads  per  inch '. 

Chuck  tor  turning  after  ring  is  threaded 

Oounter bore  for  trunnions 

Chock  for  boring  and  cutting  square  thread 

Plug  gsogs  for  insidQ  diameter 


&00 


Pluff  gaun  for  square  thread . . 

Lafne  tool  for  cutting  square  thread.. 
Bending  jig. ., 


tl3£.86 
1,184.40 

611.95 


&60 
14.00 

&00 
18.00 

6.00 

3.50 
12.00 
12.00 

4.50 


l&OO 

14.60 
26.00 
32.00 


28.00 
8.00 
&00 
&00 

13.60 

26.00 
24.00 

26.00 
&00 
1&50 

aoo 

27.00 
l&OO 

14.00 
2&00 
17.00 
38.00 
14.00 
14.00 
6.00 
12.00 
14.00 

l&OO 

laoo 
laoo 
laoo 

15.00 
8400 
26.00 
88.00 
24.00 
28.00 
18.00 

aoo 

5.00 
14.00 
14  00 
1400 
32.00 

laoo 

24  00 
14  00 
32.00 

aoo 
laoo 

aoo 
laoo 
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AuTiual  itatement  of  manvfactwres  for  thefUcal  year  ended  June  30  ^  1911  ^  at  Frmikfari 
Artenal,  Philadelphia^  Pa. — Continued. 


Number. 

Articles. 

Prioe. 

Amount 

30 

Pabt  2,  Class  3,  Section  T—Contlnued. 

For  impact  testing  machines: 

Caslnin .r 

ILOO 
.06 
.00 
.02 
.10 
L52 
.20 
.76 
.20 

.30 
.30 

.40 
.40 
.60 

:3 

1.00 

1.00 

.45 

1.26 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.60 
.70 

186.00 

00 

^lt  ::;;;:;;;:;:;:;;::::::::::::::::!:::::::::i:"i":iiii 

7.68 

00 

PlUgB 

&.70 

00 

Plimsers 

60152 

00 

Cup  ales 

OlOO 

144 
00 

Caps per 

Vented  plugs ..  .. 

hundred.. 

110 
UlSO 

4 

Strikers  for  drop  weicht 

&00 

4 

Anyils 

.80 

0 
0 

6 

Part  2,  Cijkm  3,  Skction  9. 

T^M,  0.006  inch  diameter,  72  threads  per  inch,  U.  S.  F.. 
Taps.  0.064  hich  diameter,  60  threads  per  inch,  V  thread. 
Taps,  F.  A.  standard  (2  to  a  set): 

0.002  inrh  diameter.  fiO  thnmds  ner  inch 

....do.... 
....do.... 

da 

1.90 
L30 

14) 

0 
2 
6 
0 

0.06  hich  diameter,  00  threads  per  inch 

0.09  inch  diameter.  43  threads  per  inch 

0.1  inch  diameter,  43  threads  per  Inch 

0.12S  inch  <1**"»^t^r,  43  threads  per  iuoh 

1« 
1.00 
4.60 
4.50 

3 
8 

K 

0.150  inch  diameter;  30  threads  per  inch 

0.187  Inch  diameter,  26  threads  per  inch 

Taps,  6-40  V  standard  (3  to  a  set).... 

Dies,  F.  A.  standard: 

0.062  inch  diameter,  00  threads  per  inch 

'?'?'? 

S.00 
3.00 
IS 

5.00 

0.6r  inch  dlametw,  6o  t»»rw»^s  pat  Inch 

6.00 

0.09  Inch  diam^^tn'',  43  threads  per  <nch 

2.50 

0.1  Inch  dl^n»etw,  43  t^iwds  p«r  *nch 

5.00 

O.iss  inch  diameter,  43  threads  per  hich 

5.O0 

0.150  inch  diameter',  30  threads  per  inch 

6.00 

6.187  inch  diameterl  26  threads  per  inch 

5.00 

Dies,  U.  8.  F.  special,  A  inch  diameter,  24  threads  per  hich 

Part  2,  Class  4,  Sbction  1. 

Parts  and  accessories  for  cannon  star  gauge: 
Drop  points  (3  to  a  set)— 

For 07-lncheR diameter.. Tw»r aAt 

8.00 
l.« 

22.00 

For  8  incfaen  diameter. ...,.,,. 

....do.... 

23.00 

For  13.76  Inches*  diameter. . , 

....do.... 

26.10 

Measuring  points  (4  to  a  8et>- 

2.44, 2.40, 3.41, 3. 71,  4.01  hiches  diameter  (1  each) . 
To  mAaaura  from  2.25  to  4-.lfi  Inch 

....do.... 
....do.... 

0.60 

47.50 
9.00 

To  measure  from  2.40  to +.16  inch. 

....do.... 
....do.... 

9.00 
9.50 

To  measure  from  2.7  to  +.16  loch. 

....do.... 

10.00 

Head  support  for  1.467-inch  gun 

0.00 

Head  support  for  2.24-inch  gun 

7.00 

Rhig  gauges— 

l.467iiiches  diameter 

2.50 

2.244  inches  diameter 

3.00 

2.25  inches  diameter 

3.00 

2.40  Inches  diftm^ter. 

3.25 

2.40  Inches  diameter 

3.25 

2w66  Inches dlMneW  . .  . . . ^ . * x    x       .      ^^.  . 

3.26 

2.01  inches  diameter 

3.25 

2.7  inches  diameter 

3.60 

3.16  inches  diameter 

3.75 

3.41  inches  diameter 

3.76 

3r60  inches  dlan^eter x .. .  ...  .... 

4.00 

3,71  Inches  diameter  ................    x........ 

4.00 

3.86  inches  diameter 

4.00 

4.01  Inches  diameter 

4.25 

4.16  inches  diameter 

4.25 

Rifle  guide  for  2.24-Inch  gun 

8.00 

flteel washers    xx.xx 

.60 
•••••••••••• 

2.00 

Pabt  2,  Class  4.  Section  2. 
Set  screw  for  clinometer  clamp 

S.15 
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Annual  statement  ofmanufacttwesfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SOy  19tlj  at  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Philadelphiaj  Pa. — Continued. 


Nnmbor. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


Part  2,  Class  4,  Secxiok  3. 


Oaq 


Gaq 


„  for  5-liich  A.  P.  pioJectUes: 

;and  diameter,  maximum....... 

Band  diameter,  minimum 

Band  seat  diameter,  maximum  and  minimum 

Position  of  band,  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  profile.  Tn^tTrimnm  jinti  mlnlTn^itn 

Band  seat  width,  mftTiTnnwi  and  Tnfa^iym?" 

Bs  for  6-inch  A.  P.  projectiles: 

Hand  diameter,  maximum.... 

Band  diameter,  minimum 

Band  seat  diameter,  maximum  and  minimum 

Position  of  band,  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  profile,  TnaTimiiTn  and  mfnlmnTn 

Band  seat  width,  maximum  and  minimum 

GangBs  for  6-inch  cast-iron  shell: 

For  cylindrical  portion  of  rotating  band,  maximum 

For  oylindrical  portion  of  rotating  band,  minimum 

For  portion  of  rotating  band  of  greatest  diameter,  maximum. . 

For  portion  of  rotating  band  of  greatest  diameter,  minimum . . 

Proffle  gauge 

es  for  S-lnch  A.  P.  projectiles: 

Hand  diameter,  maximum 

Band  diameter,  minimum 

Band  seat  diameter,  maximum  and  minimum 

Position  of  band,  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  profile,  in^''^^^''^  and  minitnnm 

Band  seat  width.  Tnn-TimnTw  and  mlnlm^^Tn, 

for  10-inch  A.  P.  projectiles: 
and  diameter,  maxhnum 

Band  diameter,  minimum 

Band  seat  diameter,  maximmn  and  minimum 

Position  of  band,  maxlmmn  and  minimiun 

Band  profile,  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  seat  width,  maximum  and  minimum 

Qauges  for  lO-lnch  cast-iron  shell: 

fiourrelet  diameter,  maximum 

Bourretet  diameter,  minimum 

Rear  of  band  and  body  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  profile  and  band  seat  width 

Position  of  band 

Projectile  profile 

Thickness  of  wall  caliper 

Thickness  of  wall  caliper  test  piece,  maximum  and  minimum. 

Thickness  of  base 

Depth  of  cayity 

Base  thread  diameter,  maximum 

Base  thread  diameter,  minimum 

Band  seat  diameter,  maximmn  and  minimum 

Band  diameter,  maximum 

Band  diameter,  minimum 

Chest  for  above  gauges 

Maximum  gauge  for  plug  hole  of  lO-lnch  cast-iron  projectile 

Minimum  gauge  for  plug  hole  of  10-inch  cast-iron  projectile 

Gauges  for  12-inch  A.  P.  projectiles: 

Band  diameter,  ring,  maximum 

Band  diameter,  ring,  minimum 

Band  profile,  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  seat  diameter,  snap,  maximum  and  minimum 

Band  seat  width ,  maximum  and  minimum 

Position  of  band,  maximum  and  minimum 

Seat  gauge  for  combination  fuse,  for  12-inch  castriron  mortar  shell. 
Ganges  fbr  tracer  seat,  maximum,  for  8, 10,  and  12  inch  projectiles. 
Gauges  for  tracer  seat,  minfanum,  for  8, 10,  and  12  inch  projectiles. 

Templet  for  14-inch  armor-piercing  projectiles 

Insp»;tion  gauge  for  3-inch  (16-pounder)  cartridge  cases,  model  of 


Inspection  gauges  for  3-inch  (15-pounder)  shrapnel: 

Test  piece  for  eccentricity  sauge 

Test  piece  for  thickness  of  base  gauge 

Female-tfaread  gauge  for  thread  end  of  tube 

Head  gauge  for  rear  end  of  shrapnel 

Length  of  case  gauge 

Minm»mi  thread  gauge  for  head 

For  seat  gauges  for  combination  electric  and  friction  primers: 


Taper  plug  ranges.. 
Maodmnm  diameter  gauges. 
Minimum  diameter  gauges.. 


S8.00 
8.00 

10.60 
3.60 
4.66 
4.00 

8.60 
8.60 
12.00 
3.50 
6.25 
4.50 


10.00 
10.00 
14.00 
3.50 
6.60 
4.50 

12.60 
12.50 
14.50 
6.00 
8.00 
7.00 


13.26 
13.25 


24.80 
24.80 

14.00 
14.00 
8.50 
16.00 
7.00 
6.50 


8.00 
12.00 


2.62 
2.62 
2.62 


S4S.00 
48.00 
63.00 
21.00 
27.36 
24.00 

60.60 
69.50 
84.00 
24.60 
36.75 
31.60 

10.60 
10.60 
10.60 
10.60 
8.06 

60.00 
60.00 
84.00 
21.00 
33.00 
27.00 

87.50 
87.50 
101.50 
35.00 
56.00 
40.00 

13.25 
13.25 
16.00 
14.00 

5.60 
32.00 
22.50 

3.00 

5.50 
18.00 

0.00 
14.00 
16.00 
26.60 
26.60 
14.00 
24.80 
24.80 

96.00 
98.00 
59.60 
112.00 
49.00 
45.50 
26.00 
66.00 
84.00 
12.80 

86.25 

8.60 
6.00 
8.50 

12.00 
8.50 

16.00 

5.24 
6.24 
5.24 
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intuU  statement  of  manu/acttires  far  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  Frankford 
Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — Continued. 


Tumber. 

Articles. 

Price. 

Amount 

2 

Pabt  2,  Class  4,  Section  4. 

Star  gauges  for  U.  S.  magaiine  rifle,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1903, 
oha^nberpd  for  1906  anununition 

1106.50 

t213.00 

1 

Pabt  2,  CuLss  4,  SBcnoN  6. 
Inspection  gauges  for  caliber . 30  ball  cartridges par  set.. 

155.25 

5 

Fixed  gun  rests  for  U.  S.  magazine  rifle,  mo^el  of  1(103 .*. 

161.00 
92.90 

806.00 

4 

Fixed  fpsts  for  caliber .  38  an<^  .4S  revolvers .,,,,. 

371.60 

1 

Pressure  gauge  for  inspection  of  caliber  .38  revolver  ball  cartridges. . 

153.23 

1 

Pressure  gauge  for  inspection  of  caliber  .45  revolver  ball  cartridges. . 

139.40 

3 

Pressure  gauges  and  mounts  for  caliber  .30  ball  cartridges,  model  of 
1906......... 

261.00 

71.05 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 

3.30 

783.00 

3 

I^ressure  gauges  without  mounts  for  caliber  .30  ball  cartridges, 
model  of  1906 

213.15 

7 

Rfiftll  arms  prpssnre  piston  gauges  X*                             .  x  . 

45.50 

7 

RmAll  vrmn  prpjwnre  piston  sl(»ftt"ga»gefl,  TTiftximmn 

45.50 

7 

Small  arms  pressure  piston  seat  iaugesi  minimum 

45.50 

84 

Pistons  for  pressure  gauges  for  smafl  arms  ammunition,  model  of 
1906 

277.20 

1 

Bullet  profile  gauge  for  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906.. . . 

6.20 

1 

Head  trimming  gauge  for  use  in  verifying  the  diameter  and  thick- 
ness of  the  hc»d  in  ball  cartridges,  caliber  .30,  model  of  1906 

63.10 

1 

Pabt  2,  Class  4,  Section  6. 

Thread  gauge  for  inspecting  screw  on  the  base  of  W.  &  S.  aximnth 
injftniTnf>Tit,  model  of  1910. .   .           ....           ....... 

8.20 

Total 

3,142.645.72 

mtuil  statement  of  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  50,  1911,  at  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 


^0. 

Articles. 

Price 

Amount 

32 

Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Section  1. 

For  8.inch  guns,  model  of  1888  and  raodlflcations: 

Circuit-breaker  contact  pieces                         

SI.  00 
.20 
.21 
.13 

5.00 
.20 

3.95 

$32.00 

76 

Circuit-breaker  contacNpiece  insulations 

15.20 

68 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screws .   .   ..        ^ 

14. 2S 

80 

Circuit-breaker  contact-niece  screw  insulations             

10.40 

32 

Dust  covers 

160.00 

197 

Dust-cover  screws 

39.40 

2 

Gas  check  pads 

7.90 

1 

Obturator  nut  clamping  screw                                                      - .  -  • 

.75 

2 

Rotating  crank  lock  plates,  lower. 

4.24 

8.4S 

1 

Rotating  crank  nut 

3.00 

1 

Rotating  crank  nut  pin  .                                        

.60 

52 

Rotating  crank  lock  springs 

.40 
28.15 

3.50 
15.00 
15.00 
34.10 

8.75 
23.50 

1.82 

5.00 

20.80 

3 

Rotating  crank  pinions 

84.45 

32 

Safety  bar  slides 

112.00 

10 

Split  rings,  front 

150.00 

7 

Split  rings,  rear 

105.00 

11 

Translating  rollers 

.375. 10 

22 

Tray  back  latch  catches 

192.50 

10 

Tray  latch  bodies 

235.00 

13 

Tray  latch  pivots 

23.66 

8 

Tray  lock  levers 

40.00 

1 

Tray  lock  lever  pivot 

1.30 

5 

Tray  lock  pins '.'.' 

1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.60 

.11 

1.00 

.20 

.25 

.15 

4.60 

12.00 

23.34 

3.27 

7.50 

5 

Screw  drivers,  l»r,  for  breech  plate  screws 

10.00 

5 

Screw  drivers,  bar,  for  breech  plate  oil  hole  screws 

10.00 

5 

Screw  drivers,  bar,  for  hinge  pin  oil  hole  screws 

7.50 

5 

For  10-inch  guns  model  of  1888  and  modifications: 

Breech  plate  oil  hole  screws 

.55 

10 

Circuit-Dreaker  contact  pieces 

10.00 

10 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  insulations 

2.00 

20 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screws 

5.00 

20 

Cireait-breaker  contact-piece  screw  insulationsa 

3.00 

15 

Oas  check  pads 

67.50 

10 

Intermediate  pinions 

120.00 

2 

Obturator  nuts  with  clamping  screws 

46.68 

8 

Rotating  crank  lock  plates,  lower 

26.16 
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Annual  ttaUment  of  manufaetwres  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juru  30, 1911  y  at  theWatervliet 
Arsenalj  Watervltetf  N,  F.— Continued. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


Part  1,  Class  1,  BacnoN  1 Contiiiaed. 

For  lO-lneh  guns,  model  of  1888  and  modiflOBtlons— Continued. 

Rotating  crank  lock  plates,  upper 

Rotating  crank  pinions 

Safety  bar  slide 

Safety  bar  slide  groove  pallet 

Translating  rollers 

TranslatiuK  studs 

Tray  back  latoh  bodT 

Tray  back  latch  catcbes 

Tray  latch  handle,  female 

Tray  latch  handle,  male 

Tray  latch  handle  pin 

Tray  lock  lever 

Tray  lock  lever  pi vot 

Tray  lock  link 

Tray  lock  link  pin 

Tray  lock  pin 

Tray  lock  Unk : 

Tray  lock  pin  nut  and  pin 

Screw  drivers,  bar,  for  tray  back  latch,  pivot  screws,  etc 

For  10-inch  tnins,  model  of  1895  and  modifications: 

Circuit-breaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  insulations 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screws 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screw  insulations , 

Compound  gears 

Hinge  pin  caps 

Locking  bolt  spring 

Safety  Ear  slides 

Split  rings,  rear. 


Split  rings,  front. 
Circuit-? ^ 


it-breaker  contact  piece,  for  10-tnch  gun,  model  of  1900. 

For  12-inch  guns,  model  of  1888  and  modifications: 

Breech  plate  oil  hole  screws 

Oas  check  pads 

PUot  crank 

Rotating  crank  lock  bolt 

Rotating  crank  lock  plates,  lower,  new  design 

Rotating  crank  lock  plates,  upper 

Rotating  crank  sleeve  screw 

Rotating  crank  sleeve  washer 

Translaung  rollers 

Translating  studs 

Tray  spring  bolt  spriiu^ 

For  12-Inch  guns,  mooiel  011896  and  modifications: 

Circuit-breaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  insulations 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screws 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screw  insulations 

Compound  gears 

Oas  check  pads 

Primer  flame  baflle 

Safety  bar  slides 

Safety  bar  slide  lock  and  screws 

Safety  firing  device 

Slide  springs 

Split  ring,  front 

Split  ring,  rear 

Tray  latch 

'Wrenches,  obturator  nut 

For  12-inch  guns,  model  of  1900: 

Tray  latches 

Fixed  tray  for  powder  chamber,  complete  with  screws. . 

14-inch  gun,  model  of  1907-M I 

For  14-inch  guns,  model  of  1907  and  modifications: 

Oas  check  pads 

Split  rings,  front 

Safety  firing  device 

Split  ring,  rear 


Past  1,  Class  1,  Section  2. 


Lanyard  buttons,  for  (flounder  Drig 
For  2.24-inch  (6-potmder)  guxis,  mo 

Locking  bolt  spring  screw. 

Locking  bolt  springs 

Pawl 

Pawl  rivet 

Trigger  pin 

Lanyards 


r  gun,  model  of  1900. 


$2.99 
15.19 


38.55 
28.32 


1.50 

.57 
.13 
.13 
.10 

67.  es 

17.47 


8.oa 

13.26 
13.25 


.11 
7.66 


3.84 
3.92 


42.75 
24.11 
4.00 

LOO 

.20 

.26 

.14 

53.67 

3.60 


3.86 


.38 


16.99 
14.25 


6.31 
45.35 


5.40 


296 


120.93 

303.80 

5.42 

8.36 

806.40 

56.64 

24.00 

25.50 

L25 

L25 

.10 

5.75 

3.50 

6.50 

L78 

1.76 

6.50 

.84 

7.50 

3.99 

.91 

L56 

L20 

135.30 

34.94 

.30 

12.00 

26.50 

26.50 

2.47 


45.96 
6.60 
4.50 
19.20 
15.68 
.47 
4.50 
213.75 
48.22 
60.00 

13.00 

2.60 

5.98 

3.22 

161.01 

97.20 

15.00 

30.88 

67.38 

269.48 

L52 

3L75 

3L75 

30.00 


258 


28.50 

312.62 

1.032.10 

IS.  93 
90.70 
205.09 
39.80 


69.40 

.05 
6.92 
L60 
.09 
.76 
12.90 
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COST  OP  GUNS  MANUFACTUBED  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT. 


Anntuil  statement  of  manufactures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  WatervUa 
Arsenal,  Watervliet,  N,  Y, — Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Part  1,  Class  1,  Sbction  2— Continued. 


3 
4 

2 
2 
3 
92 
16 
11 
10 
8 
12 
17 
14 
10 
5 
10 
10 
13 
13 
100 

1 
1 

60 
28 
26 
1 
2 
6 
22 
28 


2.24-inch  (6-pounder )  gun,  model  of  1910 

For  2.24-iDcn  (6-pounaer)  guns,  Driggs-Scbroeder,  Mark  HI: 

Drill  washer  supports 

Lanyards 

For  3-inch  (16-pounder)  guns,  model  of  1898: 

Breech  mechanisms 

Carrier  plates 

Sets  of  parts  for  strengthening  the  carrier  plates 

Extractors 

Firing  pins 

Firing  sprhigs 

Lockmg  bolts 

Locking  bolt  springs 

Plunger  pins 

Plunger  springs 

Safety  catches  and  pins 

Safety  catch  springs 


Sear  latches  and  taper  split  pins 

Block  rotating  stops  and  screws  (hardened  steel  studs). 

Hardened  steel  pallets  and  screws 

Lanyards  and  connections 

For  3-inch  (16-pounder)  guns,  model  of  1902: 

Breech  Dlock  pivot 

Breech  block  pivot  nut  and  pin 

Cable  couplings,  A 

Cable  hooKS 

Cable  sleeves 

Cocking  stud  block 

Cocking  stud  block  screws 

Cocking  stud  springs 

Cocking  stud  spring  washers 

Contact  pin  body  insulations 

Contact  pin  head  insulations 

Contact  pin  nut  insulations 

(Contact  slide  plug  insulations,  N 

(}ontact  slide  plug  insulations,  O 

Contact  slide  plug  insulations,  P 

Cross  head 

Cross  head  and  link  pivot  pins 

Cross  head  and  link  pivot  pin  taper  pins 

Firing  cables,  V 

Firing  cables,  VI 

Firing  cables,  V2 " 

Firing  pins 

Firing  pin  insulations 

Firing  pin  insulation  collars 

Firing  pin  insulation  washers 

Firing-pin  nut 

Firing-pin  nuts  and  taper  pins 

F  iring-pin  nut  taper  p I ns 

Firing-pin  shoulder,  rear 

Firing-pin  sleeve 

Firing-pin  springs 

Hand-lever  latch  plungers,  nuts,  and  plus 

Hand-lever  latch  springs 

Hinro  pin 

Latches 

Latch  springs 

Link 

Link  pivot w 

Link-pivot  bushing 

Link-pivot  nut  and  pin 

Link-pivot  pin 

Link-pivot  pins  and  Latch  seats 

Link  pivots  with  taper  pins 

Locking-screw  heads 

Locking-screw  taper  pins 

Plungers 

Pluneer  contact  pins  and  nuts 

Standard  cable  contact  plugs 

Standard  cable  contact  plug  insulations 

Standard  plug  insulation  washers 

Triggers 

Trigger-pin  collars  and  pins 

Trigger-pin  collar  pins 

Trigger  springs 

Lanyards 

Wr^ich,  firing,  and  trigger  pins 


S2,637.13 

a20 
2.25 

50L25 

226.39 

23.18 

16.04 

4.00 

2.00 

2.75 

.23 

.20 

.14 

2.79 

.25 

&00 

3.25 

.83 

2.64 

2.64 

2.39 


1.00 
.88 
.75 


.80 
.30 
.10 
.10 
.15 
.15 
.25 
.25 
.25 


L68 
.56 
a25 
6.00 
2.50 
4.00 


.10 

"i'so 


1&04 

1.75 

.30 

.25 


14.10 
L14 


2.91 

laoo 

a  41 
.20 
.25 
.30 
.30 
.20 
.10 
1L49 

5.50 
.60 
.80 

LOG 
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Annual  gtatement  of  manu/aeturesfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911 ,  at  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal,  Watervliet,  N,  F.—Continued. 


Artidw. 


Price. 


Amount. 


Past  1,  Glass  1,  SscnoN  3-€ontlniied. 


3-iDch  (15-pounder)  nios,  model  of  1908 

For  3-ioch  (Ifr-poundBr)  guns,  model  of  1903: 

Cocking  levera 

Extractors 

Firing  cases 

Firing  pins 

Firing  springs 

Firing-spring  followers 

Firing  mechanisms,  complete 

Latch  springs 

Operating  bar 

Pallets 

Sears 

Sear  springs •. 

Trigger  shafts 

Trigger-shaft  detents 

Pacnng  pieces  for  socket  wrench  for  filling  plugs  for  armament  chest. 
Armament  cnests  for  3-inch  (l&-pounder)  guns,  model  of  1903,  and  bar- 
bette carriage,  model  of  1903 

Main  bolts  for  4-inoh  Driggs-Schroeder  gun 

For  4.72-inch  gun,  Armstrong: 

Cam  spindle  screws 

Carrier  latch  screws,  small .^ 

Extractor  screws » 

Lanyard  rings 

Operating4ever  pivot  split  pins 

Operating-link  split  pins 

Safety  cam  plate  screws 

Sear  caps 

Sear  spring 

Sliding  block  pivot  spline  screws 

Sliding  block  oil  hole  screws 

For  5-inch  euns,  model  of  1897: 

Cable  clamps  and  pins 

Cable-clamp  pins 

Circuit-breaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit-breaker  housings 

Contact-screw  Insulations 

Firing  cables,  short 

Firing  mechanism 

Firing  leaves 

Firing  leaf  pivots 

Firing  leaf  pivot  pins 

Gear  segments 

Gear  segment  screws 

Hinge  pin  catches  and  screws 

Housing  spline  screws 

Latch  lever  springs 

Pinions. 

Safety  bars 

Safety  bar  operating  studs 

Slide  catches 

Slide  stops .* 

Slide  stop  housings 

Spindle 

Spindte  key  screws 

Spindle  nuts  with  clamping  screws 

Spindle  nut  clamping  screws 

iTont  split  rings 

Split  rings,  rear 

Split  rings,  small 

For  6>inch  guns,  model  of  1900: 

Breech  block  stop  screws 

•  Cable  clamps  and  pins 

Cable  clamp  pins 

Cirenit  breaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  screws 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  screw  insulations 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pins 

Circuit-breaker  housings 

Cirouit  breaker  housing  insulations 

Contact  dip  housing  nuts  and  insulations 

Contact-dip  washers 

Ejectors 

Firing  cables,  short 

Firing  leaves 

FiriDff-leaf  springs 

Gifrdoeckpads 

Qcar-segment  screws 


$2,803.50 

2.64 

ia28 

21.35 

3.58 

.85 

2.04 

31.22 

.41 

25.00 

2.13 

.86 

.12 

6.16 

.07 

.20 

25.^ 
25.45 

.20 
.20 
.20 
3.73 
.05 
.05 
.20 
2.25 
1.46 
.20 
.20 

1.20 
.05 

aoo 

2.00 

.10 

1.00 

132.80 

10  68 

1.00 

.50 

86.18 

.45 

1.00 

.76 

.05 

17.63 

5.75 

.56 

2.00 

.25 

.10 


1.00 
3.50 
.20 
6.00 
6.00 
4.00 

.20 

1.00 

.05 

4.40 

.10 

.10 

.15 

2.00 

.26 

.20 

.10 

3.00 

2.00 

20.00 

L50 

2.86 

.50 


$14,017.50 

44.88 

783.52 

362.95 

6a  86 

14.45 

34.68 

156^10 

2.46 

25.00 

10137 

14.62 

2.04 

saso 

1.89 
14.00 

101.68 
5a  90 

.40 
ia40 
.40 
7.46 
.10 
.10 
.40 
13.50 
L46 
.40 
.40 

42.00 

.30 

51.00 

32.00 

1.80 

2a  00 

132.80 

192.24 

17.00 

8.50 

258.54 

18.90 

36.00 

25.50 

1.75 

599.42 

23.00 

0.90 

28.00 

L50 

.40 

50.00 

18.00 

28.00 

3.80 

30.00 

30.00 

20.00 

2.40 

21.00 

.15 

44.00 

1.10 

2.00 

.60 

24.00 

3.50 

.60 

.60 

33.00 

28.00 

100.00 

12.00 

40.04 

10.00 
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Annual  statement  of  manufacturesfor  C.e  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  191  Ij  at  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal f  Watervliet j  N.  Y. — Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount. 


Part  1,  Class  1,  Sbction  2— Continued. 

For  Mnob  guns,  model  of  1900— Continued. 

Hinge  pin  catches  and  screws 

Lat^  fever  springs 

Pinions 

Slides 

Slide  catches 


Slide  stops... 
Spindle  oall  washers. 


Spindle  nuts  with  clamping  screws 

Spindle  nut  clamping  screws 

Split  rings,  front 

Split  rings,  rear 

Split  rings,  small 

Friction  springs  for  6-inch  barbette  carriage,  model  of  1903.. 
For  6-incb  guns,  model  of  1897: 

Cable  ciamxxs  and  pins 

Cable  clamp  pins 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pins 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  insulations 

Circu  it  breaker  con  tact  springs 

Circuit  breaker  housings , 

Circuit  breaker  housing  Insulations 

Contact  clip  housing  insulatfons « , 

Contact  clip  housing  nuts  and  insulat ions 

Contact  screw  Insulations 

Ejectors 

Firing  cables,  short 

Firing  leaves 

Firing  leaf  pivots 

Firing  leaf  pivot  pins 

Firing  leaf  springs 

Firing  leaf  spring  screws 

Gas  check  pads 

Gear  segment  screws 

Hinge  pin  catches  and  screws 

Housing  spline  screws 

Latch  lever  springs 

Pinions 

Safety  bars 

Safety  bar  operating  studs 

Slide  catches 

Slide  stops. 

Slide  stop  housings 

Slide  stop  nuts  and  pins 


Slide  stop  sprizigs. . 

Spindle  nuts  with  clamping  screws. 

Spindle  nut  clamping  screws 

Spindle  key  screws 

Front  split  rings 

Rear  split  rings.. 


Small  split  rings.. 

Screwdrivers,  bar,  for  obturator  nut  and  pinion  pivot 


For  ft-inch  guns,  model  of  1900: 

Block  carrier 

Breech  block  stop  screws 

Cable  damps  and  pins 

Cable  clamp  pins , 

Cable  clamp  screws , 

Contact  dip  housing  nuts  and  insulations 

Contact  screw  insulations , 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pieces , 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  insulations 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  screws 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  screw  insulations, 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pins 

Circuit  breaker  contact  springs , 

Circuit  breaker  housings 

Circuit  breaker  housing  insulations 

Kiectors 

Firing  rabies,  short 

Firing  leaves 

Firing  leaf  springs 

Gas  check  pads 

Gear  segments 

Gear  segment  screws 

Hinge  pin  catches  and  screws 

Latch  lever  springs 

Loading  trey  pivot 


11.00 

.10 

17.63 

30.00 

3.00 

1.75 

10.00 

6.75 

.50 

10.00 

10.00 

2.40 

3.69 

L50 
.10 
.50 

3.00 
.20 
.10 

Lao 

.15 
.10 
.15 
.10 

2.50 

LOO 
10.00 

LOO 
.50 

L25 
.05 

&00 
.20 

LOO 

.45 

.40 

17.63 

4.42 
.86 

2.00 
.60 
.60 
.10 
.10 

4.16 

.15 

.50 

12.67 

13.46 

&82 

4.45 


.35 

LOO 

.10 

.10 

.20 

.10 

6.25 

.35 

.10. 

.10 

.15 

.15 

2.20 

.30 

3.50 

2.41 

10.00 

2.00 

3.57 

83.09 

.68 

L35 

.64 
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Armwd  Hatement  ofmanufaeturesfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  2911,  at  the  WaUrvliet 
Araenal,  mUervliet,  N.  F.— Contiiiued. 


No 


Articles. 


Prioe. 


Amount. 


48 
3 

11 

20 
8 

20 
9 
9 
9 

30 
16 
20 
16 
16 
17 
140 
8 
19 


Part  1,  Class  1,  Section  2— Continued. 

For  6-lnoh  guns,  model  of  IQOO— Continued. 

Pinions 

Pinion  pivot  pins 

SUdes. 

Slide  catches 

Slide  stop  nuts  and  pins 

Spindle  nuts  with  clamping  screws 

Split  rings,  front 

Split  rings,  rear 

Split  rings,  small 

For  6-inch  guns,  model  of  1903: 

Carrier  DushingB 

Contact  clips 

Contact-clip  housings 

Contact-clip  housing  nuts  and  insulations 

Contact-clip  housing  insulations 

Contact-clip  washers 

Ejectors 

Ejector  pivots 

Electric-cable  terminals 

Firing  cables 

Firing-cable  bracket 

Firing-cable  bracket  screws 

Firing  leaves 

Firing-leaf  pivots 

Firing-leaf  pivot  pins 

Firine-leaf  springs 

Gas-cnecki»ds 

Hinge-lug  bushings 

Hinge-lug  pallets 

Hinge-pin  nuts  and  pins 


Latches. 

Lever-latch  bolt  springs , 

Loodingtiay , 

Obturator-spindle  springs , 

Rack  lock 

Rack-lock  handle , 

Rollers 

Roller  axles 

Shock  absorber , 

SUdes 

Spindle  keys 

Split  rings,  fh>nt 

Split  rings,  rear 

Split  rings,  small 

6-inch  gun,  model  of  1905 

For  6-inch  guns,  model  of  1905: 

Carrier  latch  springs 

Contact-clip  housing  insulations 

Contact-housing  insulations 

Contact-pin  "  A  "  insulations 

Contact-pin  "  B  "  insulations 

Contact-pin  "B''  insulation  washers.. 

Contact-pin  insulation  washers 

Contact-plunger  springs 

Electors , 

Firing  cables,  short 

Firing  leaves 

Firing-leaf  springs 

Firing  levers 

Firing-lever  springs 

Firins-lever  spring  screws 

Gas-doeck  pads 

Hinge-pin  nuts  and  pins , 

Levei^utch  bolt  sprmes 

Obturator-spindle  springs 

Plunger  detents 

Safety  plungers 

SalMy-plunger  springs 

siideS. :....:........!. 

Slide  catches  with  springs 

Slide  stops.. 


Spindle  keys.. 
Split  ring,  front.. 


117.63 
.80 
12.55 
3.76 
.20 
8.60 
10.00 
10.00 
6.00 

7.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.05 

.26 

1.76 

7.82 

.60 

1.00 

2.20 


.26 

13.23 

.60 

1.01 

.66 

1.95 

4.00 

12.93 

.60 

23.00 

8.43 

.38 


6.60 


1.80 
1.30 


12.60 
22.20 
14.60 
14.50 
3.60 


.60 

.30 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.60 

.10 

.20 

4.60 

2.88 

12.00 

2.00 

4.60 

6.00 

.15 

2.85 

.80 

.60 

7.97 

.30 

2.80 

.12 

30.30 

7.30 

.80 

19.60 


Split  ring,  rear , 

Iray-lati^  sprinin , 

6-ineh  guns,  model  of  1008 

6-inch  guns,  model  of  1906  MI. 


.30 
6,907.77 
7,184.66 


1846.24 
2.40 
138.06 
76.00 
1.60 
17a  00 
90.00 
90.00 
46.00 

210.00 

44.00 

60.00 

.80 

4.00 

29.75 

1.094.80 

4.00 

19.00 

101.20 

6.27 

16.60 

171.99 

9.50 

20.20 

8.96 

74.10 

116.00 

387.90 

14.00 

644.00 

649.11 

11.02 

44.43 

11.00 

8.06 

6.60 

60.40 

36.40 

164.72 

350.00 

643.80 

406.00 

406.00 

98.00 

8,954.38 

3.00 

.60 

.60 

1.20 

1.50 

1.20 

.30 

.40 

9.00 

11.62 

24.00 

4.00 

9.00 

10.00 

.30 

48.45 

1.60 

1.00 

79.70 

.60 

6.60 

.24 

60.60 

14.60 

1.60 

39.00 

34.43 

34.43 

.60 

17,723.31 

14,369.32 
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Annual  statement  of  TnanufaduresJoT  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1911,  at  the  WaUrvlkt 
Arsenal f  Watervliet,  N.  Y, — Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Price. 


167 
2 

1 


Pabt  1,  Class  I,  Section  ?— Continuod 


6-inch  gun,  model  of  1908  Mil 

For  a-inch  guns,  model  of  1906  and  modiflcations: 

Circuit-breaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit-breaker  contact  pins 

Circu it-breaker  contact  springs 

Contact  clips 

Contact^lip  housings 

Contact^lip  housing  insulations 

Contact-clip  housing  nuts  and  insulations 

Contact«lip  washers 

Contact  forks 

Electors 

Electric-cable  terminaL 

Firing  cables,  short 

Firing  leaves 

Firing-leaf  springs 

Firinz-leaf  spring  screws 

Gas-cneck  pads 

Gear-segment  screws 

Hinge-pin  catches 

Obturator-spindle  springs 

Slides 

Slide  catches 

Slide-catch  springs 

Slide  stops 

Slide-stop  screws. 


81ide-^p  springs. . 


Split  rings,  ironi 

Split  rings,  rear. 

Split  rino,  small 

Tray  latches 

Tray-latch  springs 

Tray-latch  stops 

Wrenches  and  screw  drivers,  combined 

Screw  drivers,  bar,  for  spindle  key,  gear-segment  screws,  etc 

Wrenches,  tit,  for  obturator ^ 

Armament  chests  for  6-inch  guns,  models  of  1906  and  1908,  on  6-inch 

disappearing  carriage  L.  F.,  model  of  1906  MI 

Armament  chest  for  6-inch  guns,  model  of  1908  MIX,  and  6-inoh  barbette 

carriage,  model  of  1910 

For  6-inch  and  6-lnch  guns,  all  models: 

Breechblock  oil-hole  screws 

Lanyards  for  6-inch  guns  on  barbette  or  disappearing  carriages 

Prlmer>flame  baffle  for  6-inch  guns 


Past  1,  Class  1,  Section  3. 

For  12-inch  mortars,  model  of  1886: 

Circuit-breaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  insulations 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screws 

Circuit-breaker  contact-piece  screw  insulations. 


Rotating  crank-gear  nuto. 
ank... 


Translating  cranl 

Translating  studs. 

For  12-inch  mortars,  model  of  1890  and  modifications: 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pieces 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  insulations 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  screws 

Circuit  breaker  contact  piece  screw  insulations 

Clip  springs , 

Gas  check  pads , 

Hinge  pin  oil  hole  screws , 

Rotating  crank , 

Rotating  crank  lock  housings , 

Split  ring,  front , 

Translating  cranks 

Translating  rollers , 

Tray  back  latch  bodies 

Tray  latch  bodies 

Tray  latch  handles,  male , 

Tray  latch  handle,  female 

Traylatch  handle  pin , 

Tray  spring  bolt  shoe , 

Set  of  parts  for  equipping  one  steel  mortar  and  one  C.  I.  mortar  with 
safety  bar  oatch 

Screw  drlvoTB,  bar.  for  lower  pinion  nuts,  for  armanent  ohestfor  12-inoh 
mortar,  model  of  1890 


r.eo 

.45 

.10 

.75 

3.20 

.10 

.30 

.05 

1.00 

4.25 

1.00 

3.00 

14.00 

2.30 

.10 

3.72 

.25 

3.25 

3.80 

20.00 

3.70 

.10 

3.80 

.25 

.10 

19.00 

19.00 

3.87 

3.20 

.10 

.20 

.66 

4.97 

2.46 

31.14 


.21 
.93 


.20 
.04 
.06 
.03 
1.81 


10.79 

200 
.25 
.30 
.25 
.24 

4.00 
.40 


250 


29L09 
47.27 
l&OO 
27.25 
L60 


7&87 
a.  90 
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Annual  statement  ofnumu/aeturesfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911  ^  at  the  Watervliet 
Arsenal^  Watervliet^  N.  Y. — Continued. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


Pabt  1,  Class  1,  Section  3— Continued. 

Sets  of  parts  required  to  convert  12-inch  mortar  carriages,  model  of  1S96, 

to  model  of  ^MI 

Steel  top  cairiages  for  12-inch  mortar  carriage,  model  of  1896  MI 

For  12-inch  mortars,  model  of  1890,  on  12-inch  motar  carriage,  model  of 
1896  MI: 

Crank  pins 

Nuts  for  crank  pins 

Taper  pins  for  crank  pins 

For  12-Inch  mortars,  wire-wrapped,  model  of  1908: 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pieces 


Clip  springs. . 

Contact  pieoe  screws 

FUllng-inrlng 

Gas  check  pads 

Obturator  spindle  springs. . 

Split  rings,  iront 

Split  rings,  rear 

Snlit  rings,  small 

Tray  latch  lock  bolts 

Tray  latch  operating  studs.. 
Tray  latch  springs 


Part  1,  Class  1.  Section  4. 

0 

Bear  adapter  shoe  for  1-pounder  subcallber  gun  adapted  to  10-lnch  gem, 

model  of  1900 r. 

For  1-pounder  subcaliber  guns  for  12-inch  guns,  models  of  1888  and  1895: 

Adapter  clamp  wedges 

Center  supports ^ 

Clamp  wedige  screws 

Front  adapters 

Rear  adapters 

Hasp  button,  complete  with  screws,  for  chest  for  subcaliber  gun,  fix- 
tures and  accessories  for  12-inch  gun,  model  of  1900 

Rear  adapter  shoe  for  1-pounder  subcaliber  gun  adapted  for  12-hich  gun, 

model  of  1900 .V. T. 

For  75  m/m  subcaliber  gun,  for  12-lnoh  mortar,  models  of  1890  and  1890 
MI: 

Qun  extractors 

Wrenches,  securing  screw 

For  1-pounder  subcaliber  guns:  , 

Vent  cleaners 

Clamping  wrenches 

Gauge 


Part  1,  Class  1,  Section  5. 
Pnenmstlc  firing  device 


Part  1,  Class  1,  Section  6. 

For  3-inch  W.  I.  saluting  guns: 

Breechblocks 

Extractors 

Firing  arms , 

Firing  pins , 

Firlnf  springs 

Lookmg  screws ...., 

Operating  shafts  with  handles 

Sears 

Screws  for  holding  the  locking  screw  on  the  operating  shaft. . 

Spring;  shoes , 

Stop  bolts , 

Trigger  shafts , 

Trigger  shaft  detents , 

Accessory  storage  chests , 

Lanyards , 

Cap  squares  for  mount , 

Foundation  bolts,  with  nuts  and  washers  for  mount , 


Part  1,  Class  1,  Section  7. 


For  1-pounder  Hotchkiss  guns: 

Crank  cairiere 

Crank  carrier  locks  and  pins. 

Fhmtsigfhts 

Operating  lever.. ........... . 

Hand  extractor. 


S6ai5 
99a  45 


3L41 

laoo 

LOS 

9.00 
.25 
L50 


3.64 
4.00 
l&OO 
15.00 

aoo 

.25 
LOO 


44.09 
a92 


.75 
&14 


215.47 

1&45 

LOO 

414 

.30 

4L40 

14.00 

2.00 

.11 

Z18 

3u50 

484 

.12 

15.00 

2.00 

3.44 

2  31 


2a  00 
12.22 
a36 


I42L05 
71,312  40 

94  23 
3a  00 
3.15 

lO&OO 

aoo 
laoo 

36.75 
5L96 
48.00 
18a  00 

18a  00 

36.00 
3.00 

12  00 
3.00 


2a  00 


SwOO 

aoo 

18.00 

36L00 

200 

400 

2&S0 

53.00 

27.36 

54  72 

6.07 

2a  00 


13407 
7.84 

L50 
12  28 

aso 


26204 


64&41 
3290 

109.18 

85a  98 
3210 
44  00 

14a  00 

3iaoo 

ILOO 
11L18 

17.50 
363.00 

12  48 

75.00 

2oaoo 

5L60 
13.80 


4a  00 
24  44 

ia72 

37.65 
275 
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Anniuil  atatemerU  of  mant/aeturesfor  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911 ,  at  the  Watervlia 
Arsenal,  Watervliet,  N,  Y. — Continued. 


No 


Articles. 


Prioe. 


Amoont 


100 
101 
14 
8 
10 
5 


1 
107 
991 


12 
12 
12 
26 
12 
17 
13 
12 

8 
480 

3 
34 
18 

1 


Pabt  1,  CiAsa  1,  Section  8. 

For  armament  chests  to  seaooast  guns  and  mortars: 

Handles  for  bar  screwdrivers 

Hooks  for  lanyards 

Screws  to  bar  sciewdriver  blades 

Tools  for  cleaning  vent 

Wrenches,  obturator  nut  clamp  screw 

Wrenches,  obturator  nut 

For  8-lnch  and  10-inch  guns,  model  of  18SS,  and  12-inch  mortars,  model 
of  1800: 

Tray  latch  handles,  female « 

Tray  latch  handles,  male , 

Tray  latch  handle  pins 

For  seacoast  firing  mechanism,  model  of  1903: 

Circuit  breaker  contact  pins 

Contact  clips 

Contact  clip  housings 

Contact  clip  housing  nut  insulations 

Contact  clip  housing  washers 

Contact  forks 

Ejectors 

Electric  cable  terminals 

Firing  cables  for  10-inch  gun,  model  of  IWv** 

Firing  cables  for  10-inch  guns,  model  of  181)5 

Firing  cables  for  lO-inch  guns,  model  of  1900 ^ 

Firing  cables  for  12-inch  guns,  model  of  1888 

Firing  cables  for  12-inch  guns,  model  of  1895 

Firing  cables  for  12-inch  guns,  model  of  1900 

Firing  cable  for  14-inch  gun,  model  of  1907 

Firing  cables  for  12-lnch  mortars,  model  of  1886 

Firing  cables  to  12-inch  mortars,  model  of  1890 

Firing  cables  for  12-inch  mortars,  model  of  1908 

Firing  leaves 

Firing  leaf  pivots 

Firing  leaf  pivot  pins 

Hinged  collaiB 

Housings 

Slides 

Slide  catches 

Slide  catches  with  springs  and  rivets 

Slide  catch  springs  and  rivets ^ 

Slide  stop 

Slide  st<^  housings 

Wrenches  and  screw  drivers,  combined 


Pabt  1,  Class  2,  Section  3. 

For  mortar  trunnion  boring  and  threading  machine: 

Guide  ring 

Hognose 

Recessing  tools 

Threading  tools 


Part  1,  Class  3.  Section  6. 

For  12-lnoh  D.  P.  shell,  824  pounds: 

Base  plug 

Caps 

Caps  for  13-inch  D.  P.  shell,  1,046  pounds 

Pabt  1.  Class  4.  Section  2. 

Stop  bolt  for  12-pounder  Hotchkiss  mountain  gun. 
For  2.96-inch  mountain  eun: 

Carrier  axis  pins  with  split  pins 

Extractors.. 


Extractor  axis  pins  with  split  pins., 
nts 


Firing  pin  poinu 

Guide  plates 

Hand  fevers 

Hand  lever  axis  pins  with  split  pins 

Hand  lever  catches 

Locking  bolts 

Bpljtpms  to  mechanism 

Triggenfoompiete!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!  !!*!!!!! 

Trigger  (even 

Eztcactor  to  3-tD6h  mountain  howitser,  model  of  1907. 


»l25 
.25 
.27 
4.35 
300 
3.00 


.48 
.48 
.05 

.27 

2  10 

.68 

.10 

.10 

.70 

2.00 

.70 

3.13 

2.99 

2.17 

2.W 

2C0 

217 


2  76 

258 

3.24 

1L02 

.76 

.77 

6.78 

23.24 

14.27 

4.10 

4.25 

.76 


.15 
.60 


3.30 
3.30 


206 
1.62 


1.75 
15l00 
1.60 
1.60 
&00 
27.18 
1.50 
&00 
&88 
.05 
&66 
ia42 
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Annual  MtatemtrU  o/many/aeturesfor  theJUeal  year  fnded  JuwSO,  1911 1  at  the  Watervliet 
Anenal,  Watenl%et,  N,  F.— Continued. 


No. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Amount 


Past  1.  Class  4,  Sxction  3. 


12 
13 

14 
25 
17 

5 

5 
13 
13 
10 
12 
13 
13 
21 
28 
75 
449 
26 

1 
15 
15 
14 
12 
343 

6 
64 
15 
17 
30 

93 

99 

33 

115 

94 

91 

98 

1 

1 

1 

94 

96 

90 


2 
119 
190 

108 
270 
227 
123 
144 
108 
135 
127 
101 
101 
60 
131 

m 

150 

4 


For  3-liieh  field  guns,  model  of  1902: 

Breech  mechanisms  complete 

Caps 

Cocking  levers 

Coddng  lever  pins 

Cover  locking  pins 

E  xtractors 

Extractor  levers 

Firing  pins 

Firing  pin  springs 

SUnge  pins 

Hinge  pin  catches 

Lat^  bolts 

Latch  bolt  springs 

Lever  latches 

Lever  latch  pins 

Lever  latch  springs 

Oil  hole  spring  covers  with  screws. 

Operating  levers 

Operating  lever  gaide,  complete. . . 

Operating  lever  latch  catches 

Operating  lever  pivots 

Pivot  keys 

Sears 

Sear  and  trigger  springs 

Studs  for  repairing  recoil  lug 

Taper  pins  for  trigger  arm 

Trigger  arms. 


Trigger  arm  sleeves. , 
ich  field  guns,  model  of  1905. 


3-inchl 

For  3-inch  deld  guns,  models  of  1904  and  1905: 

Block  latches , 

Block  latch  springs 

Breech  mechanisms,  complete 

Firing  pins 

Firing  springs 

Firing  spring  sleeves 

Hinge  pm  catches 

Lever  latch 

Lever  latch  catch 

Lever  latch  pivot 

Lever  latch  springs 

Locking  bolts  with  nuts  and  pins. . 

Locking  bolt  springs 

CO  hole  covers  and  screws 

Operating  lever 

Pallet  pins 

Rear  line  sight  screws 

Sears 

Trigger  shaft  detents 

For  3.2-mch  guns,  model  of  1897: 

QaschecKpads 

Hingo  pin  securing  screws 

Latdi  cover  screws , 

Latch  pins 

Latch  studs 

Lever  handle  pin  screws 

Spindle  nut  spline  screws 

Spindle  springs 

Split  rings,  iront 

Split  rings,  rear 

Split  rings,  small 

Vent  CO  vers 

Vent  cover  screws , 

Vent  cover  pallet  screws , 

4.7-inoh  field  howitzers,  model  of  1906. , 


PabtI,  Class  4,  Section  4. 


4.7-Inch  guns,  model  of  1906 

For  4.7-inch  guns,  model  of  1906: 

Breech  mechanism,  complete. 

Bk)ck  latches :..... 

Block  latch  springs 

Firing  pins 

Firing  springs 

Firing  spring  sleeves 

Front  8%htB 

HiD0B  pm  catches 


6377.82 
2.60 
a50 
.25 
1.00 

2a  00 

.40 
6.00 

.15 
4.00 
1.00 
1.35 

.05 
&92 
1.18 

.20 

.14 
26.37 


2.00 
4.00 
.60 
2.00 
.12 
.51 
.05 
10.00 
3.00 
1,28L67 

2.26 

.10 

291.36 

4.26 
.33 

1.72 
.94 


.07 
.84 
L59 
.10 

1.00 

.15 

.25 

3.00 

LOO 

.10 

.10 

1.00 

3.00 

3.00 

1.00 

2.18 

.16 

.28 

1,090.33 


4,360.97 


2.50 
.10 
5.00 
.40 
3.00 
L83 
2.00 


t4,533.84 

33.80 

40.00 

6.25 

17.00 

100.00 

2.00 

78.00 

1.95 

40.00 

12.00 

17.56 

.65 

187.32 

33.04 

15.00 

62.86 

685.62 

10.44 

30.00 

60.00 

8.40 

24.00 

41.16 

2.55 

3.20 

150.00 

51.00 

38^460.10 

210.18 

9.90 

9,614.88 

489.90 

31.02 

156.52 

92.12 

11.00 

1.00 

2.00 

9.40 

93.10 

n.70 

12.30 

25.00 

6.16 

1.68 

189.21 

19.00 

108.00 

40.50 

56.75 

369.00 

144.00 

10.80 

13.50 

127.00 

303.00 

803.00 

60.00 

286.58 

20.96 

42.00 

4,361.32 


21,804.85 

1,200.00 
10.00 
.40 
20.00 
L60 
12.00 
6.65 
8.00 
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Annual  statement  of  man%rfaeture8for  ihe/Ueal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911,  at  the  WdtervKet 
Anenal,  Watervltet,  N,  y.— Continued. 


No. 


ArtideB. 


Prios. 


Amount. 


Past  1,  C1.A88  4,  BicnoK  4-Contlnaod. 

For  4.7-fiicta  sails,  xnodd  of  1905— Continued, 
itch  splines. 


Lever  lau     , 

Locking  bolts  wi^  nuts  and  pins. 

Locking  bolt  springs. . 

Sean. 


Tray  latch  springs — 
Trigger  shaft  detents. 


6-lnoh  sl^  howltiers.  model  of  1908 

Lifting  eye  bolts  for  5-inch  siege  gun,  model  of  1890,  and  7-lnch  siege 

howitier,  model  of  1890 

Brackets  for  Scott  telescopic  sight  for  7-inch  siege  howitser,  model  of  1890. 


to.  10 

fOl40 

.50 

2.00 

.10 

.40 

8.00 

12.00 

.10 

.40 

.10 

.80 

2,668.34 

48»e08.46 

8.00 

72.00 

18.34 

172.12 

Pabt  3.  Class  2,  SscnoN  1. 


Drawing  cabinets. 


Part  2,  Class  4,  SicnoN  1. 

Set  of  tools.  Jigs  and  fixtures  for  use  In  manufacturing  4,  6-inch  guns, 

wire-wrapped,  model  of  1906 

Bet  of  Jigs,  tools  and  fixtures  for  use  in  manulMturing  12-lnch  mortars, 

wire-wrapped,  model  of  1906 

Set  of  tools.  Jigs  and  templets  for  use  In  manufacturing  4.7-inch  field 

howltceri,  model  of  1008 

For  use  In  manufscturlng  6-inch  siege  howltsers,  model  of  1906: 

Set  of  tools.  Jigs  and  nmplets 

Set  of  fixtures 


66.87 

8,612.17 

10,040.79 

6,466.64 

6,668.87 
3,004.28 


Total. 


8,612.17 

10,040.79 

6,466,54 

6,668.87 
3,004.28 

373,900.08 
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62d  CoKGKEfls,  )  HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES.  J  Document 
SdiSeanon.       |  "j    No.  23Q. 


IMPORTATION  OF  ILLUMINATING  AND  FOG^IGNAL 

APPARATUS. 


LETTER 

FBOH 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

BECOMMENDINa 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOB  THE  IMPORTATION  OF 
n^XTMINATINa  AND  FOG-SIGNAL  APPABATTJS  FOB  THE  LIGHT- 
HOTJSB   SEBVICE  FBEE  OF  DUTY. 


Deobxbeb  6, 1911.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Department  op  CJommebce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washingtanf  December  2, 1911. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  necessary  leg- 
islation be  enacted  to  provide  for  the  importation  free  of  duty  of 
illuminating  and  fog-s^al  apparatus  and  lighthouse  appliances,  and 
necessary  parts  thereof,  reouired  for  use  in  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

The  sundry  civil  act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat.,  575),  under  the 
appropriation  "Supplies  of  lighthouses,"  provided  "that  lenses  and 
lens  glass  for  the  use  of  the  Lighthouse  Estaolishment  maybe  imported 
free  of  duty."  A  similar  provision  was  repeated  in  the  sundry  civil 
acts  of  August  18,  1894  (28  Stat.,  376),  and  March  2,  1895  (28  Stat., 
917),  since  which  time  it  has  been  omitted  from  the  annual  appro- 
priation acts,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  held  (7  Oomp. 
Dec.  838)  that  this  proviso  "must  be  construed  to  be  limited  in  its 
operation  to  the  particular  appropriation  of  which  it  forms  a  part." 

Since  the  date  of  the  decision  just  cited  a  dutv  of  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  has  been  collected  on  illuminating  and  fog[-signal  apparatus 
imported  for  the  use  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  wmch  duty  entails  a 
considerable  draft  on  the  appropriations  for  this  branch  of  the  6ov- 
eminent.  Many  of  the  articles  that  are  customarily  imported  and 
which  are  embraced  in  the  proposed  legislation  are  such  as  it  is  not 
practicable  to  obtain  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  accordingly  con- 
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2  IMPORTATION  OF  ILLUMINATING  AND  POG-BIQNAI,  APPABATUB. 

sidered  advisable,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  economical  administra- 
tion of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  that  such  articles  of  illuminating  and 
fo^-signal  apparatus  and  appliances  as  are  imported  for  its  use  be 
admitted  free  of  duty. 

A  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  intended  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is 
inclosed  herewitn. 

Respectfully,  Charles  Nagel,  Secretary. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

WcLshington,  D.  0. 


Draft  of  propo8ed  bM. 

A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  Importation  of  iUamlDating  and  fog-slgnai  apparatus   or  the  Llgbthonaa 

Senrice  free  of  duty. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj  Am&riea 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  hereafter  illuminating  and  fog-ds^nal  apparatus  and  light- 
house appliances,  and  necessary  parts  thereof,  for  the  use  of  the  Lighthouse  Service 
may  be  imported  free  of  duty. 
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62d  Congress,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  (  Document 
2d  Session.       )  (No.  241. 


EXCHANGE  OF  PRINTED  MATTER  WITH  DANISH  PAR- 
LIAMENT. 


LETTEB  FBOM  THE  DANISH  PABUAMBNT  TO  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Dbosmbbb  7, 1911. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afiaira  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


RiGSDAGENy 

Coperihageiiy  October  28 j  1911. 
The  President  op  the  House  op  Representatives. 

Sir:  We  hereby  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  general 
office  of  th«  Danish  Parliament  has  organized,  on  the  lines  of  what 
already  takes  place  in  several  countries,  a  special  office  charged  with 
the  regular  exchanging  of  the  various  printed  matters  of  Danish  and 
foreign  parliaments. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  of  great  importance  to  the  legislative  work  of 
our  country  if  we  could  obtain  for  the  use  of  this  office  the  printed 
matter  of  the  Congress,  such  as  bills,  amendments,  etc.,  as  well  as 
the  reports,  schedules,  etc.,  relating  to  those,  and  we  should  be  very 
obliged  if  you  would  instruct  those  concerned  to  send  by-and-by  to 
this  newly  established  office  the  above-named  printed  matter  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  return  we  will  instruct  the  Danish  office  to  forward  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  all  the  printed  matter  of  the  Danish  Parliament, 
which  wiU  be  accompanied  by  an  abstract  in  the  French  language. 
We  remain,  sir,  yours,  faithfully, 

Gavi, 
President  of  the  Landsting, 

A.  Thomsen, 
President  of  the  Folketvag. 
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^J^^^}  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  { ^i?o^^S^^ 


MESSAGE 

OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

ON 

FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 
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MESSAGE. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  other  countries  have 
continued  during  the  past  twelve  months  upon  a  basis  of  the 
usual  good  will  and  friendly  intercourse. 

ARBITRATION. 

The  year  just  passed  marks  an  important  general  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Powers  for  broader  arbitration.  In 
the  recognition  of  the  manifold  benefits  to  mankind  in  the 
extension  of  the  policy  of  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes by  arbitration  rather  than  by  war,  and  in  response  to  a 
widespread  demand  for  an  advance  in  that  direction  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  France,  new  arbitration  treaties  were  negotiated  last 
spring  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  terms  of  which  were 
designed,  as  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  these  treaties,  to 
extend  the  scope  and  obligations  of  the  policy  of  arbitration 
adopted  in  our  present  treaties  with  those  Governments.  To 
pave  the  way  for  this  treaty  with  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  negotiated  an  important  modification  in  its  alliance 
wdth  Japan,  and  the  French  Government  also  expedited  the 
negotiations  with  signal  good  will.  The  new  treaties  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  are  awaiting  its  advice  and  consent 
to  their  ratification.  All  the  essentials  of  these  important 
treaties  have  long  been  known,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
they  will  receive  prompt  and  favorable  action. 

CLAIM   OF  ALSOP   &   CO.    SETTLED. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  on  July  5  last  the  American  claim  of 
Alsop  &  Co.  against  the  Government  of  Chile  was  finally  dis- 
posed of  by  the  decision  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  George  V,  to 
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whom,  as  amiable  compositeur,  the  matter  had  been  referred 
for  determination.  His  Majesty  made  an  award  of  nearly 
$1,000,000  to  the  claimants,  which  was  promptly  paid  by  Chile. 
The  settlement  of  this  controversy  has  happily  eliminated  from 
the  relations  between  the  Republic  of  Chile  and  the  United 
States  the  only  question  which  for  two  decades  had  given  the 
two  foreign  offices  any  serious  concern  and  makes  possible 
the  unobstructed  development  of  the  relations  of  friendship 
which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this  Government  in  every  possible 
way  to  further  and  cultivate. 

ARBITRATIONS — PANAMA   AND   COSTA   RICA — COLOMBIA  AND   HAITI. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  practical  and  beneficent  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  the  underlying  broad 
spirit  of  conciliation,  I  am  happy  to  advert  to  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  facilitating  amicable  settlement  of  disputes 
which  menaced  the  peace  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica  and 
between  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Since  the  date  of  their  independence,  Colombia  and  Costa 
Rica  had  been  seeking  a  solution  of  a  boundary  dispute,  which 
came  as  an  heritage  from  Colombia  to  the  new  Republic  of 
Panama,  upon  its  beginning  life  as  an  independent  nation. 
Although  the  disputants  had  submitted  this  question  for  de- 
cision to  the  President  of  France  under  the  terms  of  an  arbi- 
tration treaty,  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
award  rendered  had  been  a  matter  of  serious  disagreement 
between  the  two  countries,  both  contending  for  widely  different 
lines  even  under  the  terms  of  the  decision.  Subsequently  and 
since  1903  this  boundary  question  had  been  the  subject  of  fruit- 
less diplomatic  negotiations  between  the  parties.  In  January, 
1910,  at  the  request  of  both  Governments  the  agents  represent- 
ing them  met  in  conference  at  the  Department  of  State  and 
subsequently  concluded  a  protocol  submitting  this  long-pending 
controversy  to  the  arbitral  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 

ited  to  act  in  this  capacity.  A  bound- 
g  to  the  international  agreement,  has 
d  it  is  expected  that  the  arguments 
that  this  long-standing  dispute  will 
storily  terminated. 
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Again,  a  few  months  ago  it  appeared  that  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Haiti  were  about  to  enter  upon  hostilities  because 
of  complications  growing  out  of  an  acrimonious  boundary  dis- 
pute which  the  efforts  of  many  years  had  failed  to  solve.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  by  a  friendly  interposition  of 
good  offices,  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  parties  to  place 
their  reliance  upon  some  form  of  pacific  settlement.  Accord- 
in^y*  on  the  friendly  suggestion  of  this  Government,  the  two 
Governments  empowered  commissioners  to  meet  at  Washing- 
ton in  conference  at  the  State  Department  in  order  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  submission  to  arbitration  of  the  boundary  contro- 
versy. 

CHAMIZAL    ARBITRATION    NOT    SATISFACTORY. 

Our  arbitration  of  the  Chamizal  boundary  question  with 
Mexico  was  unfortunately  abortive,  but  with  the  earnest  efforts 
on  the  part  of  both  Governments  which  its  importance  com- 
mands, it  is  felt  that  an  early  practical  adjustment  should 
prove  possible. 

LATIN  AMERICA. 
VENEZUELA. 

During  the  past  year  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  celebrated 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  independence.  The 
United  States  sent,  in  honor  of  this  event,  a  special  embassy 
to  Caracas,  where  the  cordial  reception  and  generous  hospi- 
tality shown  it  were  most  gratifying  as  a  further  proof  of  the 
good  relations  and  friendship  existing  between  that  country 
and  the  United  States. 

MEXIOO. 

The  recent  political  events  in  Mexico  received  attention  from 
this  Government  because  of  the  exceedingly  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult situation  created  along  our  southern  border  and  the 
necessity  for  taking  measures  properly  to  safeguard  American 
interests.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  its  desire 
to  secure  a  proper  observance  and  enforcement  of  the  so-called 
neutrality  statutes  of  the  Federal  Government,  issued  direc- 
tions to  the  appropriate  officers  to  exercise  a  diligent  and  vigi- 
lant regard  for   the   requirements   of  such   rules   and  laws. 
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Although  a  condition  of  actual  armed  conflict  existed,  there  was 
no  official  recognition  of  belligerency  involving  the  technical 
neutrality  obligations  of  international  law. 

On  the  6th  of  March  last,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  I  had  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Wilson,  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  in  which  he  reported  to 
me  that  the  conditions  in  Mexico  were  much  more  critical  than 
the  press  dispatches  disclosed;  that  President  Diaz  was  on  a 
volcano  of  popular  uprising;  that  the  small  outbreaks  which 
had  occurred  were  only  symptomatic  of  the  whole  condition; 
that  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  the  people  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  insurrection;  that  a  general  explosion  was  probable  at  any 
time,  in  which  case  he  feared  that  the  40,000  or  more  American 
residents  in  Mexico  might  be  assailed,  and  that  the  very  large 
American  investments  might  be  injured  or  destroyed. 

After  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  I  thought  it  wise  to  assemble  an  Army  division 
of  full  strength  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  a  brigade  of  three  regi- 
ments at  Galveston,  a  brigade  of  Infantry  in  the  Los  Angeles 
district  of  southern  California,  together  with  a  squadron  of 
battleships  and  cruisers  and  transports  at  Galveston,  and  a 
small  squadron  of  ships  at  San  Diego.  At  the  same  time, 
through  our  representative  at  the  City  of  Mexico,  I  expressed  to 
President  Diaz  the  hope  that  no  apprehensions  might  result 
from  unfounded  conjectures  as  to  these  military  maneuvers, 
and  assured  him  that  they  had  no  significance  which  should 
cause  concern  to  his  Government. 

The  mobilization  was  effected  with  great  promptness,  and  on 
the  15th  of  March,  through  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  I 
issued  the  following  instructions : 

**  It  seems  my  duty  as  Commander  in  Chief  to  place  troops  in 
sufficient  number  where,  if  Congress  shall  direct  that  they  enter 
Mexico  to  save  American  lives  and  property,  an  effective  move- 
ment may  be  promptly  made.  Meantime,  the  movement  of  the 
troops  to  Texas  and  elsewhere  near  the  boundary,  accompanied 
with  sincere  assurances  of  the  utmost  good-will  toward  the 
present  Mexican  Government  and  with  ^larger  and  more  fre- 
quent patrols   along   the   border   to   prevent   insurrectionary 
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expeditions  from  American  soil,  will  hold  up  the  hands  of 
the  existing  Government  and  will  have  a  healthy  moral  effect 
to  prevent  attacks  upon  Americans  and  their  property  in  any 
subsequent  general  internecine  strife.  Again,  the  sudden  mobi- 
lization of  a  division  of  troops  has  been  a  great  test  of  our 
Army  and  full  of  useful  instruction,  while  the  maneuvers  that 
are  thus  made  possible  can  occupy  the  troops  and  their  officers 
to  great  advantage. 

"  The  assumption  by  the  press  that  I  contemplate  intervention 
on  Mexican  soil  to  protect  American  lives  or  property  is  of 
course  gratuitous,  because  I  seriously  doubt  whether  I  have 
such  authority  under  any  circumstances,  and  if  I  had  I  would 
not  exercise  it  without  express  congressional  approval.  Indeed, 
as  you  know,  I  have  already  declined,  without  Mexican  consent, 
to  order  a  troop  of  Cavalry  to  protect  the  breakwater  we  are 
constructing  just  across  the  border  in  Mexico  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Colorado  River  to  save  the  Imperial  Valley,  although  the 
insurrectos  had  scattered  the  Mexican  troops  and  were  taking 
our  horses  and  supplies  and  frightening  our  workmen  away. 
My  determined  purpose,  however,  is  to  be  in  a  position  so  that 
when  danger  to  American  lives  and  property  in  Mexico  threat- 
ens and  the  existing  Government  is  rendered  helpless  by  the 
insurrection,  I  can  promptly  execute  congressional  orders  to 
protect  them,  with  effect 

"Meantime,  I  send  you  this  letter,  through  the  Secretary,  to 
call  yoiu-  attention  to  some  things  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  division  in  the  Southwest  which  have  doubtless 
occurred  to  you,  but  which  I  wish  to  emphasize. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  make  the  mobilization  a  first- 
class  training  for  the  Army,  and  I  wish  you  would  give  your 
time  and  that  of  the  War  College  to  advising  and  carrying  out 
maneuvers  of  a  useful  character,  and  plan  to  continue  to  do 
this  during  the  next  three  months.  By  that  time  we  may  expect 
that  either  Ambassador  Wilson's  fears  will  have  been  realized 
and  chaos  and  its  consequences  have  ensued,  or  that  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  Mexico  ^11  have  so  readjusted  matters 
as  to  secure  tranquillity — a  result  devoutly  to  be  wished.  The 
troops  can  then  be  returned  to  their  posts.  I  understood  from 
you  in  Washington  that  Gen.  Aleshire  said  that  you  could 
probably  meet  all  the  additional  expense  of  this  whole  move- 
ment out  of  the  present  appropriations  if  the  troops  continue 
in  Texas  for  three  montlis.  I  sincerely  hope  this  is  so.  I 
observe  from  the  newspapers  that  you  have  no  blank  car- 
tridges, but  I  presume  that  this  is  an  error,  or  that  it  will  be 
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easy  to  procure  those  for  use  as  soon  as  your  maneuvers 
begin. 

"Second.  Texas  is  a  State  ordinarily  peaceful,  but  you  can 
not  put  20,000  troops  into  it  without  running  some  risk  of  a 
collision  between  the  people  of  that  State,  and  especially  the 
Mexicans  who  live  in  Texas  near  the  border  and  who  sympa- 
thize with  tlie  insurrectos,  and  the  Federal  soldiers.  For  that 
reason  I  beg  you  to  be  as  careful  as  you  can  to  prevent  friction 
of  any  kind.  We  were  able  in  Cuba,  witli  the  army  of  pacifi- 
cation there  of  something  more  than  5,000  troops,  to  maintain 
them  for  a  year  without  any  trouble,  and  I  hope  you  can  do 
the  same  thing  in  Texas.  Please  give  your  attention  to  this,  and 
advise  all  the  oiBcers  in  command  of  the  necessity  for  very 
great  circumspection  in  this  regard. 

"Third.  One  of  the  great  troubles  in  the  concentration  of 
troops  is  the  danger  of  disease,  and  I  suppose  that  you  have 
adopted  the  most  modern  methods  for  the  preventing  and,  if 
necessary,  for  stamping  out  epidemics.  That  is  so  much  a  part 
of  a  campaign  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  for  me  to  call 
attention  to  it. 

"Finally,  I  wish  you  to  examine  the  question  of  the  patrol 
of  the  border  and  put  as  many  troops  on  that  work  as  is  prac^ 
ticable,  and  more  than  are  now  engaged  in  it,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  our  borderland  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  insur- 
rection. I  have  given  assurances  to  the  Mexican  ambassador 
on  this  point. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  experience  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  the  Army  and  Navy  as  a  useful  means  of  education, 
and  I  should  be  greatly  disappointed  if  it  resulted  in  any  injury 
or  disaster  to  our  forces  from  any  cause.  I  have  taken  a  good 
deal  of  responsibility  in  ordering  this  mobilization,  but  I  am 
ready  to  answer  for  it  if  only  you  and  those  under  you  use  the 
utmost  care  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  I  have  pointed  out. 

"  You  may  have  a  copy  of  this  letter  made  and  left  with  Gen. 
Carter  and  such  other  generals  in  command  as  you  may  think 
wise  and  necessary  to  guide  them  in  their  course,  but  to  be 
regarded  as  confidential." 

I  am  more  than  happy  to  here  record  the  fact  that  all  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  so  large  a  military 
force  in  Texas  proved  groundless;  no  disturbances  occurred; 
the  conduct  of  the  troops  was  exemplary  and  the  public  recep- 
tion and  treatment  of  them  was  all  that  could  have  been  de- 
sired, and  this  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  Mexican  refugees  in  the  border  territory. 
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From  time  to  time  commmiications  were  received  from  Am- 
bassador Wilson,  who  had  returned  to  Mexico,  confirming  the 
view  tliat  the  massing  of  American  troops  in  the  neighborhood 
had  had  good  effect.  By  dispatch  of  April  3,  1911,  the  ambas- 
sador said: 

''The  continuing  gravity  of  the  situation  here  and  the  chaos 
that  would  ensue  should  the  constitutional  authorities  be 
eventually  overthrown,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  danger  to 
which  American  lives  and  property  are  already  subject,  con- 
firm the  wisdom  of  the  President  in  taking  those  military 
precautions  which,  making  every  allowance  for  the  dignity  and 
the  sovereignty  of  a  friendly  state,  are  due  to  our  nationals 
abroad. 

''Charged  as  I  am  with  the  responsibility  of  safeguarding 
these  lives  and  property,  I  am  bound  to  say  to  the  department 
that  our  military  dispositions  on  the  frontier  have  produced  an 
effective  impression  on  the  Mexican  mind  and  may,  at  any 
moment,  prove  to  be  the  only  guaranties  for  the  safety  of  our 
nationals  and  their  property.  If  it  should  eventuate  that  con- 
ditions here  require  more  active  measures  by  the  President 
and  Congress,  sporadic  attacks  might  be  made  upon  the  lives 
and  property  of  our  nationals,  but  the  ultimate  result  would  be 
order  and  adequate  protection." 

The  insurrection  continued  and  resulted  in  engagements  be- 
tween the  regular  Mexican  troops  and  the  insurgents,  and  this 
along  the  border,  so  that  in  several  instances  bullets  from  the 
contending  forces  struck  American  citizens  engaged  in  their 
lawful  occupations  on  American  soil. 

Proper  protests  were  made  against  these  invasions  of  Ameri- 
can rights  to  the  Mexican  authorities.  On  April  17,  1911,  I 
received  the  following  telegram  from  the  governor  of  Arizona : 

"As  a  result  of  to-day's  fighting  across  the  international  line, 
but  within  gunshot  range  of  the  heart  of  Douglas,  five  Ameri- 
cans wounded  on  this  side  of  the  line.  Everything  points  to 
repetition  of  these  casualties  on  to-morrow,  and  while  the 
Federals  seem  disposed  to  keep  their  agreement  not  to  fire  into 
Douglas,  the  position  of  the  insurrectionists  is  such  that  when 
fighting  occurs  on  the  east  and  southeast  of  the  intrenchments 
people  living  in  Douglas  are  put  in  danger  of  their  lives.  In 
my  judgment  radical  measures  are  needed  to  protect  our  inno- 
cent people,  and  if  anything  can  be  done  to  stop  the  fighting  at 
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Agua  Prieta  the  situation  calls  for  such  action.  It  is  impossible 
to  safeguard  the  people  of  Douglas  unless  the  town  be  vacated. 
Can  anything  be  done  to  relieve  situation,  now  acute?  " 

After  a  conference  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  following 
telegram  was  sent  to  Governor  Sloan,  on  April  18,  1911,  and 
made  public: 

"  Your  dispatch  received.  Have  made  urgent  demand  upon 
Mexican  Government  to  issue  instructions  to  prevent  firing 
across  border  by  Mexican  federal  troops,  and  am  awaiting 
reply.  Meantime  I  have  sent  direct  warning  to  the  Mexican 
and  insurgent  forces  near  Douglas.  I  infer  from  your  dispatch 
that  both  parties  attempt  to  heed  the  warning,  but  that  in  the 
strain  and  exigency  of  the  contest  wild  bullets  still  find  their 
way  into  Douglas.  The  situation  might  justify  me  in  ordering 
our  troops  to  cross  the  border  and  attempt  to  stop  the  fighting, 
or  to  fire  upon  both  combatants  from  the  American  side.  But 
if  I  take  this  step,  I  must  face  the  possibility  of  resistance  and 
greater  bloodshed,  and  also  the  danger  of  having  our  motives 
misconstrued  and  misrepresented,  and  of  thus  inflaming  Mexi- 
can popular  indignation  against  many  thousand  Americans 
now  in  Mexico  and  jeopardizing  their  lives  and  property.  The 
pressure  for  general  intervention  under  such  conditions  it 
might  not  be  practicable  to  resist.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee 
or  reckon  the  consequences  of  such  a  course,  and  we  must  use 
the  greatest  self-restraint  to  avoid  it.  Pending  my  urgent  repre- 
sentation to  the  Mexican  Government,  I  can  not  therefore  order 
the  troops  at  Douglas  to  cross  the  border,  but  I  must  ask  you 
and  the  local  authorities,  in  case  the  same  danger  recurs,  to 
direct  the  people  of  Douglas  to  place  themselves  where  bullets 
can  not  reach  them  and  thus  avoid  casualty.  I  am  loath  to 
endanger  Americans  in  Mexico,  where  they  are  necessarily 
exposed,  by  taking  a  radical  step  to  prevent  injury  to  Americans 
on  our  side  of  the  border  who  can  avoid  it  by  a  temporarj' 
inconvenience." 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  no  further  invasion  of  American  rights 
of  any  substantial  character  occurred. 

The  presence  of  a  large  military  and  naval  force  available 
for  prompt  action,  near  the  Mexican  border,  proved  to  be  most 
fortunate  under  the  somewhat  trying  conditions  presented  by 
this  invasion  of  American  rights.  Had  no  movement  thereto- 
fore taken  place,  and  because  of  these  events  it  had  been 
necessary  then  to  bring  about  the  mobilization,  it  must  have 
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had  sinister  significance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of 
the  troops  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  killing  and 
wounding  of  American  citizens  at  Douglas*  made  clear  that  the 
restraint  exercised  by  our  Government  in  regard  to  this  oc- 
currence was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  force  or  power  to  deal  with 
it  promptly  and  aggressively*  but  was  due  to  a  real  desire  to 
use  every  means  possible  to  avoid  direct  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  our  neighbor,  whose  friendship  we  valued  and  were 
most  anxious  to  retain. 

The  policy  and  action  of  this  Government  were  based  upon 
an  earnest  friendliness  for  the  Mexican  people  as  a  whole,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  note  that  this  attitude  of  strict 
impartiality  as  to  all  factions  in  Mexico  and  of  sincere  friend- 
ship for  the  neighboring  nation,  without  regard  for  party  alle- 
giance, has  been  generally  recognized  and  has  resulted  in  an 
even  closer  and  more  sympathetic  understanding  between  the 
two  Republics  and  a  warmer  regard  one  for  the  other.  Action 
to  suppress  violence  and  restore  tranquillity  throughout  the 
Mexican  Republic  was  of  peculiar  interest  to  this  Government, 
in  that  it  concerned  the  safeguarding  of  American  life  and 
property  in  that  country.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
had  occasion  to  accord  permission  for  the  passage  of  a  body  of 
Mexican  rurales  through  Douglas,  Arizona,  to  Tia  Juana,  Mex- 
ico, for  the  suppression  of  general  lawlessness  which  had  for 
some  time  existed  in  the  region  of  northern  Lower  California. 
On  May  25,  1911,  President  Diaz  resigned,  Senor  de  la  Barra 
was  chosen  provisional  President.  Elections  for  President  and 
Vice  President  were  thereafter  held  throughout  the  Republic, 
and  Senor  Francisco  I.  Madero  was  formally  declared  elected 
on  October  15  to  the  chief  magistracy.  On  November  6  Presi- 
dent Madero  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  President  Madero  a  plot  has  been 
unearthed  against  the  present  Government,  to  begin  a  new  in- 
surrection. Pursuing  the  same  consistent  policy  which  this 
administration  has  adopted  from  the  beginning,  it  directed  an 
investigation  into  the  conspiracy  charged,  and  this  investiga- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  indictment  of  Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes  and 
others  and  the  seizure  of  a  number  of  officers  and  men  and 
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horses  and  accoutrements  assembled  upon  the  soil  of  Texas 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  Mexico.  Similar  proceedings  had 
been  taken  during  the  insurrection  against  the  Diaz  Govern- 
ment resulting  in  the  indictments  and  prosecution  of  persons 
found  to  be  engaged  in  violating  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States  in  aid  of  that  uprising. 

The  record  of  this  Government  in  respect  of  the  recognition 
of  constituted  authority  in  Mexico  therefore  is  clear. 

CENTRAL  AMEBICA — HONDURAS  AND  NICARAGUA  TREATIES  PROPOSED. 

As  to  the  situation  in  Central  America,  I  have  taken  occasion 
in  the  past  to  emphasize  most  strongly  the  importance  that 
should  be  attributed  to  the  consummation  of  the  conventions 
between  the  Republics  of  Nicaragua  and  of  Honduras  and  this 
country,  and  I  again  earnestly  recommend  that  the  necessary 
advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate  be  accorded  to  these  treaties, 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  these  Central  American  Repub- 
lics to  enter  upon  an  era  of  genuine  economic  national  devel- 
opment. The  Government  of  Nicaragua  which  has  already 
taken  favorable  action  on  the  convention,  has  found  i^  neces- 
sary, pending  the  exchange  of  final  ratifications,  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  American  bankers  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  temporary  loan  to  relieve  the  present  financial  tension.  In 
connection  with  this  temporary  loan  and  in  the  hope  of  consum- 
mating, through  the  ultimate  operation  of  the  convention,  a 
complete  and  lasting  economic  regeneration,  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  has  also  decided  to  engage  an  American  citizen  as 
collector  general  of  customs.  The  claims  commission  on  which 
the  services  of  two  American  citizens  have  been  sought,  and  the 
work  of  the  American  financial  adviser  should  accomplish  a 
lasting  good  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  prosperity,  commerce, 
and  peace  of  the  Republic.  In  considering  the  ratification  of 
the  conventions  with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  there  rests  with 
the  United  States  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the  fact  that  their 
rejection  here  might  destroy  the  progress  made  and  consign 
the  Republics  concerned  to  still  deeper  submergence  in  bank- 
ruptcy, revolution,  and  national  jeopardy. 
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PANAMA. 


Our  relations  with  the  Republic  of  Panama,  peculiarly  im- 
portant, due  to  mutual  obligations  and  the  vast  interests 
created  by  the  canal,  have  continued  in  the  usual  friendly 
manner,  and  we  have  been  glad  to  make  appropriate  expres- 
sion of  our  attitude  of  sympathetic  interest  in  the  endeavors 
of  our  neighbor  in  undertaking  the  development  of  the  rich 
resources  of  the  country.  With  reference  to  the  internal  po- 
litical affairs  of  the  Republic,  our  obvious  concern  is  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  peace  and  constitutional  order,  and  the 
fostering  of  the  general  interests  created  by  the  actual  relations 
of  the  two  countries,  without  the  manifestation  of  any  prefer- 
ence for  the  success  of  either  of  the  political  parties. 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  formerly  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  maintained  by  tlie  joint  contributions  of 
all  the  American  nations,  has  during  the  past  year  enlarged  its 
practical  work  as  an  international  organization,  and  continues 
to  prove  its  usefulness  as  an  agency  for  the  mutual  develop- 
ment of  commerce,  better  acquaintance,  and  closer  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  her  sister  American  republics. 

THE  FAR  EAST. 

THE  CHINESE  LOANS. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  in  our  relations  with  China 
by  the  conclusion  of  two  important  international  loans,  one  for 
the  construction  of  the  Hukuang  railways,  the  other  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  currency  reform  to  which  China  was 
pledged  by  treaties  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  my  last  annual  message. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  1909  an  agreement  was 
consmnmated  among  British,  French,  and  German  financial 
groups  whereby  they  proposed  to  lend  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment funds  for  the  construction  of  railways  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Hunan  and  Hupeh,  reserving  for  their  nationals  the 
privilege  of  engineering  the  construction  of  the  lines  and  of 
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furnishing  the  materials  required  for  the  work.  After  nego- 
tiations with  the  Governments  and  groups  concerned  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  whereby  American,  British,  French,  and 
German  nationals  should  participate  upon  equal  terms  in 
this  important  and  useful  undertaking.  Thereupon  the  finan- 
cial groups,  supported  by  their  respective  Governments,  began 
negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Government  which  terminated 
in  a  loan  to  China  of  $30,000,000,  with  the  privilege  of  increas- 
ing the  amoimt  to  $50,000,000.  The  cooperative  construction 
of  these  trunk  lines  should  be  of  immense  advantage,  mate- 
rially and  otherwise,  to  China  and  should  greatly  facilitate  the 
development  of  the  bountiful  resources  of  the  Empire.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  large  portion  of  these  funds  is  to  be  expended 
for  materials,  American  products  having  equal  preference 
with  those  of  the  other  three  lending  nations,  and  as  the  con- 
tract provides  for  branches  and  extensions  subsequently  to  be 
built  on  the  same  terms  the  opportunities  for  American  mate- 
rials will  reach  considerable  proportions. 

Knowing  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  reform  of 
Chinese  currency,  the  Chinese  Government,  in  the  autumn  of 
1910,  sought  the  assistance  of  the  American  Government  to  pro- 
ciu-e  funds  with  which  to  accomplish  that  all-important,  reform. 
In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  negotiations  there  was  combined 
with  the  proposed  currency  loan  one  for  certain  industrial 
developments  in  Manchuria,  the  two  loans  aggregating  the  sum 
of  $50,000,000.  While  this  was  originally  to  be  solely  an  Ameri- 
can enterprise,  the  American  Government,  consistently  with  its 
desire  to  secure  a  sympathetic  and  practical  cooperation  of  the 
great  powers  toward  maintaining  the  principle  of  equality  of 
opportunity  and  the  administrative  integrity  of  China,  urged  the 
Chinese  Government  to  admit  to  participation  in  the  currency 
loan  the  associates  of  the  American  group  in  the  Hukuang  loan. 
While  of  immense  importance  in  itself,  the  reform  contem- 
plated in  making  this  loan  is  but  preliminary  to  other  and  more 
comprehensive  fiscal  reforms  which  will  be  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  China  and  foreign  interests  alike,  since  they  will  strengthen 
the  Chinese  Empire  and  promote  the  rapid  development  of 
international  trade. 
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NEUTSAL  FINANCIAL  ADTIBEB. 


When  these  negotiations  were  begun,  it  was  understood  that 
h  financial  adviser  was  to  be  employed  by  China  in  connection 
with  the  reform,  and  in  order  that  absolute  equality  in  all 
respects  among  the  lending  nations  might  be  scrupulously  ob- 
served, the  American  Government  proposed  the  nomination 
of  a  neutral  adviser,  which  was  agreed  to  by  China  and  the 
other  Governments  concerned.  On  September  28,  1911,  Dr. 
Vissering,  president  of  the  Dutch  Java  Bank  and  a  financier 
of  wide  experience  in  the  Orient,  was  recommended  to  the 
Chinese  Government  for  the  post  of  monetary  adviser. 

Especially  important  at  the  present,  when  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese Empire  is  shaken  by  civil  war  incidental  to  its  awakening 
to  the  many  influences  and  activities  of  modernization,  are  the 
cooperative  policy  of  good  understanding  which  has  been  fos- 
tered by  the  international  projects  referred  to  above  and  the 
general  sympathy  of  view  among  all  the  Po'wers  interested  in 
the  Far  East.  While  safeguarding  the  interests  of  our  na- 
tionals, this  Government  is  using  its  best  efTorts  in  continuance 
of  its  traditional  policy  of  sympathy  and  friendship  toward  the 
Chinese  Empire  and  its  people,  with  the  confident  hope  for 
their  economic  and  administrative  development,  and  with  the 
constant  disposition  to  contribute  to  their  welfare  in  all  proper 
way»  consistent  with  an  attitude  of  strict  impartiality  as  be- 
tween contending  factions. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries,  a  Chinese 
cruiser,  the  Haichi,  under  the  conunand  of  Admiral  Ching, 
reciently  visited  New  York,  where  the  officers  and  men  were 
given  a  cordial  welcome. 


NEW   JAPANESE  TBIBATY. 


The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  signed  in  1894,  would  by  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  its  provisions  have  terminated  on  July  17, 1912.  Japan's 
general  treaties  with  the  other  powers,  however,  terminated  in 
1911,  and  the  Japanese  Government  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  for  a  new  treaty  with  the  United 
States  simultaneously  with   its   negotiations  with  the   other 
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powers.  There  were  a  number  of  important  questions  involved 
in  the  treaty,  including  the  immigration  of  laborers,  revision  of 
the  customs  tariff,  and  the  right  of  Americans  to  hold  real 
estate  in  Japan.  The  United  States  consented  to  waive  all  tech- 
nicalities and  to  enter  at  once  upon  negotiations  for  a  new 
treaty  on  the  understanding  that  there  should  be  a  continuance 
throughout  the  life  of  the  treaty  of  the  same  effective  measures 
for  the  restriction  of  immigration  of  laborers  to  American  terri- 
tory which  had  been  in  operation  with  entire  satisfaction  to 
both  Governments  since  1908.  The  Japanese  Government  ac- 
cepted this  basis  of  negotiation,  and  a  new  treaty  was  quickly 
concluded,  resulting  in  a  highly  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
other  questions  referred  to. 

A  satisfactory  adjustment  has  also  been  effected  of  the  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  annexation  of  Korea  by  Japan. 

The  recent  visit  of  Admiral  Count  Togo  to  the  United  States 
as  the  Nation's  guest  afforded  a  welcome  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate the  friendly  feeling  so  happily  existing  between  the  two 
countries. 

SIAIC. 

There  has  been  a  change  of  sovereigns  in  Siam  and  the 
American  minister  at  Bangkok  was  accredited  in  a  special 
capacity  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  coronation  cere- 
mony of  the  new  King. 

EUROPE  AND  THE  NEAR  EAST. 

In  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  during  the  past  twelve-month, 
there  has  been  at  times  considerable  political  unrest  The 
Moroccan  question,  which  for  some  months  was  the  cause  of 
great  anxiety,  happily  appears  to  have  reached  a  stage  at  which 
it  need  no  longer  be  regarded  with  concern.  The  Ottoman 
Empire  was  occupied  for  a  period  by  strife  in  Albania  and  is 
now  at  war  with  Italy.  In  Greece  and  the  Balkan  countries 
the  disquieting  potentialities  of  this  situation  have  been  more 
or  less  felt  Persia  has  been  the  scene  of  a  long  internal  strug- 
gle. These  conditions  have  been  the  cause  of  uneasiness  in 
European  diplomacy,  but  thus  far  without  direct  political 
concern  to  the  United  States. 
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In  the  war  which  unhappily  exists  between  Italy  and  Turkey 
this  Government  has  no  direct  political  interest,  and  I  took 
occasion  at  the  suitable  time  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality in  that  conflict.  At  the  same  time  all  necessary  steps 
have  been  taken  to  safeguard  the  personal  interests  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  organizations  in  so  far  as  affected  by  the  war. 

OOICMSBOB  WITH   THE   NEAB  EAST. 

In  spite  of  the  attendant  economic  uncertainties  and  detri- 
ments to  commerce,  the  United  States  has  gained  markedly  in 
its  commercial  standing  with  certain  of  the  nations  of  the 
Near  East  Turkey,  especially,  is  beginning  to  come  into  closer 
relations  with  the  United  States  through  the  new  interest  of 
American  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  possibilities  of 
those  regions,  and  it  is  hoped  that  foundations  are  being  laid 
for  a  large  and  mutually  beneficial  exchange  of  commodities 
between  the  two  countries.  This  new  interest  of  Turkey  in 
American  goods  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  party  of  promi- 
nent merchants  from  a  large  city  in  Turkey  recently  visited 
the  United  States  to  study  conditions  of  manufacture  and  ex- 
port here,  and  to  get  into  personal  touch  with  American  mer- 
chants, with  a  view  to  cooperating  more  intelligently  in 
opening  up  the  markets  of  Turkey  and  the  adjacent  countries 
to  our  manufactures.  Another  indication  of  this  new  interest 
of  America  in  the  commerce  of  the  Near  East  is  the  recent  visit 
of  a  large  party  of  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  to 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  where  they  were  entertained  by 
prominent  officials  and  organizations  of  the  large  cities,  and 
new  bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding  were  established 
which  can  not  but  lead  to  closer  and  greater  commercial 
interchange. 

COBONATION  OF  KING  OEOBGE  V. 

The  22d  of  June  of  the  present  year  marked  the  coronation 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty  King  George  V.  In  honor  of  tliis  aus- 
picious occasion  I  sent  a  special  embassy  to  London.  The 
courteous  and  cordial  welcome  extended  to  this  Government's 
representatives  by  His  Majesty  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
has  further  emphasized  the  strong  bonds  of  friendship  happily 
existing  between  the  two  nations. 
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SETTLEMENT  OF  LONG-STANDINO  DIFFERENCES   WITH   GBEAT  BRITAIN. 

As  the  result  of  a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  both  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  settle  all  of  their  outstanding 
differences  a  nimibeF  of  treaties  have  been  entered  into  between 
the  two  countries  in  recent  years,  by  which  nearly  all  of  the 
unsettled  questions  between  them  of  any  importance  have 
either  been  adjusted  by  agreement  or  arrangements  made  for 
their  settlement  by  arbitration.  A  number  of  the  unsettled 
questions  referred  to  consist  of  pecuniary  claims  presented  by 
each  country  against  the  other,  and  in  order  that  as  many  of 
these  claims  as  possible  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  a 
special  agreement  for  that  purpose  was  entered  into  between 
the  two  Governments  on  the  18th  day  of  August,  1910,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  II  of  the  general  arbitration  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  of  April  4,  1908.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  special  agreement  a  schedule  of  claims  has  already  been 
agreed  upon,  and  the  special  agreement,  together  with  this 
schedule,  received  the  approval  of  the  Senate  when  submitted  to 
it  for  that  purpose  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Negotiations 
between  the  two  Governments  for  the  preparation  of  an  addi- 
tional schedule  of  claims  are  already  well  advanced,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  submit  such  schedule  as  soon  as  it  is  agreed 
upon  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval,  in  order  that  the  arbitra- 
tion proceedings  may  be  undertaken  at  an  early  date.  In  this 
connection  the  attention  of  Congress  is  particularly  called  to 
tlie  necessity  for  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  expense  incurred 
in  submitting  these  claims  to  arbitration. 

PRESENTATION  TO  OBRICANT  OF  REPLICA  OF  VON  STEUBEN  STATUS. 

In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  23, 1910, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  sculptor,  Albert  Jaegers,  for 
the  execution  of  a  bronze  replica  of  the  statue  of  Gen.  von 
Steuben  erected  in  Washington,  for  presentation  to  His  Majesty 
the  German  Emperor  and  the  German  nation  in  recognition  of 
the  gift  of  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  made  by  the 
Emperor  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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The  presentation  was  made  on  September  2  last  by  repre- 
sentatives whom  I  conmiissioned  as  the  special  mission  of  this 
Government  for  the  purpose. 

The  German  Emperor  has  conveyed  to  me  by  telegraph,  on 
his  own  behalf  and  that  of  the  German  people,  an  expression 
of  appreciative  thanks  for  this  action  of  Congress. 

RUSSIA. 

By  direction  of  the  State  Department,  our  ambassador  to  Rus- 
sia has  recently  been  having  a  series  of  conferences  with  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Russia,  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
clearer  understanding  and  construction  of  the  treaty  of  1832 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  and  the  modification  of 
any  existing  Russian  regulations  which  may  be  found  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  under  this  treaty.  I  believe  that  the  Government  of 
Russia  is  addressing  itself  seriously  to  the  need  of  changing  the 
present  practice  under  the  treaty  and  that  sufficient  progress 
has  been  made  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  these  conferences 
in  the  hope  that  there  may  soon  be  removed  any  justification 
of  the  complaints  of  treaty  violation  now  prevalent  in  this 
country. 

I  expect  that  immediately  after  the  Christmas  recess  I  shall 
be  able  to  make  a  further  communication  to  Congress  on  this 
subject. 

LIBERIA. 

Negotiations  for  the  amelioration  of  conditions  found  to 
exist  in  Liberia  by  the  American  commission,  undertaken 
through  the  Department  of  State,  have  been  concluded  and  it  is 
only  necessary  for  certain  formalities  to  be  arranged  in  secur- 
ing the  loan  which  it  is  hoped  will  place  that  republic  on  a 
practical  financial  and  economic  footing. 

BEGOGNITION  OF  FOBTUOUESE  BEFUBLIC. 

The  National  Constituent  Assembly,  regularly  elected  by  the 
vote  of  the  Portuguese  people,  having  on  June  19  last  unani- 
mously proclaimed  a  republican  form  of  government,  the  offi- 
cial recognition  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
given  to  the  new  Republic  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
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SFITZBERGBN    ISLANDS. 


Negotiations  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  existing  in  the 
Spitzbergen  Islands  and  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims 
of  American  citizens  and  Norwegian  subjects  to  lands  in  that 
archipelago  are  still  in  progress. 

INTERNATIONAL   CONVENTIONS    AND   CONFERENCES. 

INTERNATIONAL    PRIZE   COURT. 

The  supplementary  protocol  to  The  Hague  convention  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international  prize  court,  mentioned  in  my 
last  annual  message,  embodying  stipulations  providing  for  an 
alternative  procedure  which  would  remove  the  constitutional 
objection  to  that  part  of  The  Hague  convention  which  pro^ddes 
Ihat  there  may  be  an  appeal  to  the  proposed  court  from  the 
decisions  of  national  courts,  has  received  the  signature  of  the 
governments  parties  to  the  original  convention  and  has  been 
ratified  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  together  witli 
the  prize  court  convention. 

The  deposit  of  the  ratifications  with  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  awaits  action  by  the  powers  on  the  declaration, 
signed  at  London  on  February  26,  1909,  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  to  be  recognized  within  the  meaning  of  article  7 
of  The  Hague  convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Prize  Court. 

FUR-SEAL   TREATY. 

The  fur-seal  controversy,  which  for  nearly  twenty-five  years 
has  been  the  source  of  serious  friction  between  the  United  States 
and  the  powers  bordering  upon  the  north  Pacific  Ocean,  whose 
subjects  have  been  permitted  to  engage  in  pelagic  sealing  against 
the  fur-seal  herds  having  their  breeding  grounds  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  has  at  last  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted  by  the  conclusion  of  the  north  Pacific  sealing  conven- 
tion entered  into  between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  Russia  on  the  7th  of  July  last  This  convention  is 
a  conservation  measure  of  very  great  importance,  and  if  it  is 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  reciprocal  concession  and  advantage 
ch  it  is  based,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  not 
it  result  in  preserving  the  fur-seal  herds  of  the  north 
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Pacific  Ocean  and  restoring  them  to  their  former  value  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  but  also  that  it  will  afford  a  per- 
manently satisfactory  settlement  of  a  question  the  only  other 
solution  of  which  seemed  to  be  the  total  destruction  of  the  fur 
seals.  In  another  aspect,  also,  this  convention  is  of  importance 
in  that  it  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  feasibility  of  securing  a 
general  international  game  law  for  the  protection  of  other 
mammals  of  the  sea,  the  preservation  of  which  is  of  importance 
to  aU  the  nations  of  the  world. 

LEGISLATION   NECESSARY. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  especially  called  to  the  necessity 
for  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  fulfilling  the  obligations  assumed  under  this  convention,  to 
which  the  Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  on  the  24th  day 
of  July  last 

PBOTECnON  OF  INDUSTBIAL  FBOPKBTY  XTNIOIT. 

The  conference  of  the  International  Union  for  the  Protection 
of  Industrial  Property,  which,  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
convened  at  Washington  on  May  16,  1911,  closed  its  labors  on 
June  2, 1911,  by  tlie  signature  of  three  acts,  as  follows: 

(1)  A  convention  revising  the  Paris  convention  of  March  20, 
1883,  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property,  as  modified  by 
the  additional  act  signed  at  Brussels  on  December  14, 1900; 

(2)  An  arrangement  to  replace  the  arrangement  signed  at 
Madrid  on  April  14,  1891,  for  the  international  registration  of 
trade-marks,  and  the  additional  act  with  regard  thereto  signed 
at  Brussels  on  December  14,  1900;  and 

(3)  An  arrangement  to  replace  the  arrangement  signed  at 
Madrid  on  April  14, 1891,  relating  to  the  repression  of  false  in- 
dication of  production  of  merchandise. 

The  United  States  is  a  signatory  of  the  first  convention  only, 
and  this  will  be  promptly  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

INTEBNATIONAL  OPIUM   COMMISSION. 

In  a  special  message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  the  7th  of 
Janoary,  1911,  in  which  I  concurred  in  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  certain  needful 
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legislation  for  the  control  of  our  interstate  and  foreign  traffic 
in  opium  and  other  menacing  drugs,  I  quoted  from  my  annual 
message  of  December  7»  1909»  in  which  I  announced  that  the 
results  of  the  International  Opium  Commission  held  at  Shang- 
hai in  February,  1909,  at  the  invitation  of  the  United  States,  had 
been  laid  before  this  Government;  that  the  report  of  that  com- 
mission showed  that  China  was  making  remarkable  progress 
and  admirable  efforts  toward  the  eradication  of  the  opium  evil; 
that  the  interested  Governments  had  not  permitted  their  com- 
mercial interests  to  prevent  their  cooperation  in  this  reform; 
and,  as  a  result  of  collateral  investigations  of  the  opiimi  ques- 
tion in  this  country,  I  reconunended  that  the  manufacture,  sale, 
and  use  of  opium  in  the  United  States  should  be  more  rigorously 
controlled  by  legislation. 

Prior  to  that  time  and  in  continuation  of  the  policy  of  this 
Government  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  interested  nations, 
the  United  States  proposed  an  international  opium  conference 
with  full  powers  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  with  the  force  of 
international  law  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  above-men- 
tioned conmfiission,  together  with  their  essential  coroUaiies. 
The  other  powers  concerned  cordially  responded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  this  Government,  and,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  announce, 
representatives  of  all  the  powers  assembled  in  conference  at 
The  Hague  on  the  first  of  this  month. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  opium-exclusion  act,  more  than 
twenty  States  have  been  animated  to  modify  their  pharmacy 
laws  and  bring  them  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  that  act*  thus 
stamping  out,  to  a  measure,  the  intrastate  traffic  in  opium  and 
other  habit-forming  drugs.  But,  although  I  have  urged  on  the 
Congress  the  passage  of  certain  measures  for  Federal  control  of 
the  interstate  and  foreign  traffic  in  these  drugs,  no  action  has 
yet  been  taken.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now  sitting 
at  The  Hague  so  important  a  conference,  which  has  under 
review  the  municipal  laws  of  the  different  nations  for  the  miti- 
gation of  their  opium  and  other  allied  evils,  a  conference  which 
will  certainly  deal  with  the  international  aspects  of  these  evils, 
it  seems  to  me  most  essential  that  the  Congress  should  take 
immediate  action  on  the  anti-narcotic  legislation  to  which  I 
have  already  called  attention  by  a  special  message. 
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BUENOS   AIRES    CONVENTIONS. 


The  four  important  conventions  signed  at  the  Fourth  Pan 
American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires,  providing  for  the  regu- 
lation of  trade-marks,  patents,  and  copyrights,  and  for  the  arbi- 
tration of  pecuniary  claims,  have,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  been  ratified  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  the  ratifications  have  been  deposited  with  the  Grovemment 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  conventions.  I  am  not  advised  that  similar  action 
has  been  taken  by  any  other  of  the  signatory  governments. 

INTEBNATIONAL  ABRANOEMENT  TO  SUPPRESS  OBSCENE  PUBLICATIONS. 

One  of  the  notable  advances  in  international  morality  accom- 
plished in  recent  years  was  an  arrangement  entered  into  on 
April  13  of  the  present  year  between  the  United  States  and 
other  powers  for  the  repression  of  the  circulation  of  obscene 
publications. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  referred  to  the  tariff  negotia- 
tions of  the  Department  of  State  with  foreign  countries  in  con- 
nection with  the  application,  by  a  series  of  proclamations,  of 
the  minimum  tariff  of  the  United  States  to  importations  from 
the  several  countries,  and  I  stated  that,  in  its  general  operation, 
section  2  of  the  new  tariff  law  had  proved  a  guaranty  of  con- 
tinued commercial  peace,  although  there  were,  unfortunately, 
instances  where  foreign  governments  dealt  arbitrarily  with 
American  interests  within  their  jurisdiction  in  a  manner  in- 
jurious and  inequitable.    During  the  past  year  some  instances 
of  discriminatory  treatment  have  been  removed,  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  there  remain  a  few  cases  of  differential  treatment 
adverse  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.    While  none  of 
these  instances  now  appears  to  amount  to  undue  discrimina- 
tion in  the  sense  of  section  2  of  the  tariflf  law  of  August  5, 
1909,  they  are  all  exceptions  to  that  complete  degree  of  equal- 
ity of  tariff  treatment  that  the  Department  of  State  has  con- 
sistently sought  to  obtain  for  American  commerce  abroad. 

While  the  double  tariff  feature  of  the  tariff  law  of  1909  has 
Wn  amply  justified  by  the  results  achieved  in  removing  former 
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and  preventing  new,  undue  discriminations  against  American 
commerce,  it  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  amend- 
ment of  this  feature  of  the  law  in  such  way  as  to  provide  a 
graduated  means  of  meeting  varying  degrees*  of  discriminatory 
treatment  of  American  commerce  in  foreign  countries  as  well 
as  to  protect  the  financial  interests  abroad  of  American  citizens 
against  arbitrary  and  injurious  treatment  on  the  part  of  for- 
eign Governments  through  either  legislative  or  administrative 
measures. 

It  would  also  seem  desirable  that  the  maximum  tariff  of  the 
United  States  should  embrace  within  its  purview  the  free  list, 
which  is  not  the  case  at  the  present  time,  in  order  that  it  might 
have  reasonable  significance  to  the  governments  of  those  coun- 
tries from  which  the  importations  into  the  United  States  are 
confined  virtually  to  articles  on  the  free  list 

BECOBD   OF    HIGHEST   AMOUNT   OF  FOREIGN   TRADE. 

ThQ  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1911,  shows  great  progress  in  the 
development  of  American  trade.  It  was  noteworthy  as  mark- 
ing the  highest  record  of  exports  of  American  products  to  for- 
eign countiies,  the  valuation  being  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000. 
These  exports  showed  a  gain  over  the  preceding  year  of  more 
than  $300,000,000. 

FACILITIES    FOR   FOREIGN    TRADE   FURNISHED   BT    JOINT    ACTION    OF   DKPABTIIXNT  OF 
STATE  AND  OF  COMMERCE  AND  UkBOR. 

There  is  widespread  appreciation  expressed  by  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  as  regards  the  practical  value  of  the 
facilities  now  offered  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  furtherance  of  Amer- 
ican commerce.  Conferences  with  their  officers  at  Washington 
who  have  an  expert  knowledge  of  trade  conditions  in  foreign 
countries  and  with  consular  officers  and  commercial  agents  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  who,  while  on  leave 
of  absence,  visit  the  principal  industrial  centers  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  found  of  great  value.  These  trade  confer- 
ences are  regarded  as  a  particularly  promising  method  of  gov- 
ernmental aid  in  foreign  trade  promotion.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  has  arranged  to  give  publicity  to  the 
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expected  arrival  and  the  itinerary  of  consular  officers  and  com- 
mercial agents  while  on  leave  in  the  United  States,  in  order  that 
trade  organizations  may  arrange  for  conferences  with  them. 

As  I  have  indicated,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  to  obtain  and 
maintain  that  equity  and  substantial  equality  of  treatment 
essential  to  the  flourishing  foreign  trade,  which  becomes  year 
by  year  more  important  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  we  should  have  a  flexibility  of  tariiff 
sufficient  for  the  give  and  take  of  negotiation  by  the  Department 
of  State  on  behalf  of  our  commerce  and  industry. 

OBTINO  NOBD  FOB  AMKBIGAN  ICEBOHAITT  MABINE. 

I  need  hardly  reiterate  the  conviction  that  there  should 
speedily  be  built  up  an  American  merchant  marine.  This  is 
necessary  to  assure  favorable  transportation  facilities  to  our 
great  ocean-borne  conunerce  as  well  as  to  supplement  the 
Navy  with  an  adequate  reserve  of  ships  and  men.  It  would 
have  the  economic  advantage  of  keeping  at  home  part  of  the 
vast  sums  now  paid  foreign  shipping  for  carrying  American 
goods.  All  the  great  commercial  nations  pay  heavy  subsidies 
to  their  merchant  marine,  so  that  it  is  obvious  that  without 
some  wise  aid  from  the  Congress  the  United  States  must  lag 
behind  in  the  matter  of  merchant  marine  in  its  present  anoma- 
lous position. 

KZTEN8I0N   OF   AMERICAN   BANKING   TO   FOBEIGN    OOTTNTBIEfi. 

Legislation  to  facilitate  the  extension  of  American  banks  to 
foreign  countries  is  another  matter  in  which  our  foreign  trade 
needs  assistance. 

CHAMBEBS   OF  FOBEIGN   OOICICEBCB   ST7GGESTED. 

The  interests  of  our  foreign  commerce  are  nonpartisan,  and 
as  a  factor  in  prosperity  are  as  broad  as  the  land.  In  the  dis- 
semination of  useful  information  and  in  the  coordination  of 
effort  certain  unofficial  associations  have  done  good  work 
toward  the  promotion  of  foreign  conunerce.  It  is  cause  for 
regret,  however,  that  the  great  number  of  such  associations 
and  the  comparative  lack  of  cooperation  between  them  fails 
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an  efficiency  commensurate  with  the  public  interest 

the  agency  of  the  Department  of  Conmaerce  and 

id  in  some  cases  directly,  Ihe  Department  of  State 

to  reputable  business  interests  information  of  com- 

3pportunities,  supplementing  the  regular  published 

reports.     Some  central  organization  in  touch  with 

ns  and  chambers  of  conmierce  throughout  the  coun- 

ble  to  keep  purely  American  interests  in  closer  touch 

jrent  phases  of  commercial  affairs  would,  I  believe, 

at  value.    Such  organization  might  be  managed  by  a 

e  composed  of  a  small  number  of  those  now  actively 

on  the  work  of  some  of  the  larger  associations,  and 

[ht  be  added  to  the  committee,  as  members  ex  officio, 

o  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  and  one  or  two 

Tom  the  Department  of  Conunerce  and  Labor  and 

atives  of  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

ority  and  success  of  such  an  organization  would  evi- 

enhanced  if  the  Congress  should  see  fit  to  prescribe 

and  organization  through  legislation  which   would 

some  such  official  standing  as  that,  for  example,  of 

nal  Red  Cross. 

lese  factors  and  the  continuance  of  the  foreign-service 
nent  (departmental,  diplomatic,  and  consular)  upon 
^lane  where  it  has  been  placed  by  the  recent  reorgani- 
s  Government  would  be  abreast  of  the  times  in  f  oster- 
terests  of  its  foreign  trade,  and  the  rest  must  be  left  to 
y  and  enterprise  of  our  business  men. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

tire  foreign-service  organization  is  being  improved 
[oped  with  especial  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
ial  interests  of  the  country.  The  rapid  growth  of  our 
'ade  makes  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  govern- 
;encies  through  which  that  trade  is  to  be  aided  and 

should  possess  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Not  only 
e  foreign  representatives  be  maintained  upon  a  gen- 
ie in  so  far  as  salaries  and  establishments  are  con- 
ut  the  selection  and  advancement  of  officers  should  be 

and  permanently  regulated  by  law  so  that  the  service 
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shall  not  fail  to  attract  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  The 
experience  of  the  past  few  years  with  a  partial  application  of 
civil-service  rules  to  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service 
leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  wisdom  of  a  wider  and  more 
permanent  extension  of  those  principles  to  both  branches  of  the 
foreign  service.  The  men  selected  for  appointment  bj^  means  of 
the  existing  executive  regulations  have  been  of  a  far  higher 
average  of  intelligence  and  ability  than  the  men  appointed  be- 
fore tlie  regulations  were  promulgated.  Moreover,  the  feeling 
that  under  the  existing  rules  there  is  reasonable  hope  for  per- 
manence of  tenure  during  good  behavior  and  for  promotion  for 
meritorious  service  has  served  to  bring  about  a  zealous  activity 
in  the  interests  of  the  country,  which  never  before  existed  or 
could  exist.  It  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  the  enactment  into 
law  of  the  general  principles  of  the  existing  regulations  can  not 
fail  to  effect  further  improvement  in  both  branches  of  the  for- 
eign service  by  providing  greater  inducement  for  young  men  of 
character  and  ability  to  seek  a  career  abroad  in  the  service  of 
the  Government,  and  an  incentive  to  those  already  in  the 
service  to  put  forth  greater  efforts  to  attain  the  high  standards 
which  the  successful  conduct  of  our  international  relations  and 
commerce  requires. 

I  therefore  again  commend  to  the  favorable  action  of  the 
Congress  the  enactment  of  a  law  applying  to  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  service  the  principles  embodied  in  section  1753  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  the  civil-service 
act  of  January  16,  1883,  and  the  Executive  orders  of  June  27, 
1906,  and  of  November  26,  1909.  In  its  consideration  of  this 
important  subject  I  desire  to  recall  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  very  favorable  report  made  on  the  Lowden  bill  for 
the  improvement  of  the  foreign  service  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Conunittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Available  statistics 
show  the  strictness  with  which  the  merit  system  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  foreign  service  during  recent  years  and  the  absolute 
nonpartisan  selection  of  consuls  and  diplomatic-service  secreta- 
ries who  indeed  far  from  being  selected  with  any  view  to  politi- 
cal consideration  have  actually  been  chosen  to  a  disproportion- 
ate extent  from  States  which  would  have  been  unrepresented  in 
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PEOTECnON  OF  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARKS. 


LETTER 


FBOM 


THE   SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

BECOMMENDINO 

THE  BNACTBCBNT  OF  A  LAW  TO  PROVIDE  FOB  THE  PBOTECTION 
OF  NATIONAI.  MILITABY  PABES,  AND  TBANSMTTTINa  DBAFT  OF 
PROPOSED  LAW. 


Dbgembbb  8,  1911. — ^Befeired  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affain  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Wab  Depabtment, 

WasTiingtonj  December  6, 1911. ' 
Sm:  On  March  5,  1910,  this  department  represented  to  you  the 
necessity  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  the  national  military  parks,  it  naving  been  found  in  the  course 
of  their  development  that  existing  laws  were  not  sufficient  to  that  end. 
Accordingly  there  was  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  Congress 
the  draft  of  a  bill  affording  greater  safeguards  from  injury  or  spolia- 
tion to  park  property.  Tms  correspondence  was  published  in  House 
Document  No.  754,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session,  but  the 
reouest  of  the  department  did  not  receive  favorable  consideration. 

The  matter  is  therefore  again  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
in  the  hope  that  the  proposed  legislation  may  be  enacted,  as  the 
public  interests  demand  this  measure  of  protection.  A  drtdPt  of  the 
proposed  bill  is  inclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  Speakeb  of  the  House  of  Repbesentatives. 


(HbOBe  Dooomeiit  No.  754,  Sizty-flnt  Coogreis,  seoond  andon.] 

Wab  Depabtment, 
Washington,  Marck  5, 1910, 
Sm:  The  sevend  acts  of  GongresB  establiahine  national  military  parks  contain  penal 
provisions  calculated  to  protect  such  parks,  and  the  monuments,  markers,  etc.,  which 
We  been  established  by  the  governments  of  the  several  States,  from  injiiry  or  spolia- 
tion.   An  act  which  received  Executive  approval  on  llarch  3, 1897  (29  Stats.,  621), 
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2  PEOTECTION   OF  NATIONAL  MLUTABY  PABKS. 

contains  provisionB  of  a  similar  character,  which,  by  the  terms  of  lliat  enactment, 
were  maoe  applicable  to  all  national  military  |)ark8.  This  legislation  was  tentative 
in  character,  but  answered  its  purpose  for  the  time  being.  It  has  been  found,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  numb«*  of  visitors  has  increased  and  the  use  of  automobiles  and 
other  similar  vehicles  has  become  general,  the  requirements  of  existing  legislation 
have  been  found  inadequate  to  secure  the  roads,  trees,  monuments,  and  marken 
from  injury  or  destruction. 

For  the  reasons  above  stated  the  act  of  March  3,  1897,  has  been  recast,  in  view  of 
the  experience  gained  by  the  commissioners  to  whose  control  the  military  parks  are 
intrusted  by  law.  In  ti^e  preparation  of  the  inclosed  draft  of  le^lation  reports  wore 
obtained  from  the  several  park  commissioners  describing  the  mjurious  acts  which 
are  most  frequently  committed  by  visitors  and  others,  and  which  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioners,  be  made  the  subject  of  a  resort  to  some  form  of  remedial 
legislation  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  property  imder  their  control.  These 
are  embodied  in  the  memorandum  herewith  suDimttea  for  your  consideration. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  finding  a  suitable  police  tribunal 
before  which  ordinary  cases,  in  the  nature  of  misdemeanors,  could  be  brought  to  trial, 
and  the  seventh  section  of  the  inclosed  memorandum  confers  upon  United  States  com- 
missioners the  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  States  and  counties  in  which  the 
several  parks  are  situated.  Such  a  vesting  of  jurisdiction  is  not  without  precedent, 
having  been  conferred  upon  United  States  commissioners  in  the  Indian  Territory  in 
section  4  of  the  act  of  March  1,  1895  (28  State.,  695),  and  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  in 
section  6  of  the  act  of  June  6,  1900  (31  Stats.,  323). 

In  conclusion.  I  have  the  honor  to  commend  the  inclosed  draft  of  legislation  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

Very  respectfully,  Robert  Shaw  Oliver, 

Actxng  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  protection  of  nattonal  military  parks. 

Be  it  enaeUd  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conffress  assembled.  That  every  person  wno,  within  the  limits  of  any  national  mili- 
tary park,  willfully  destroys,  mutilates,  de&ices,  injures,  or  removes  any  monument, 
statue,  marker,  guidepost,  fence,  or  other  structure,  or  who  willfully  destro3rB,  cuts, 
brealu,  injures,  or  removes  any  tree,  shrub,  trellis,  arbor,  or  plant,  shall  be  giiilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  punishable  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  That  every  person  who  shall  trespass  upon  any  such  park  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting  or  shootmg,  or  who  shall  hunt  any  kmd  of  game  tnereon,  with  gun  or 
dog,  or  slmll  set  trap  or  net  or  other  device  whatsoever,  thereon  for  tiie  purpose  of 
hunting  or  catching  game  of  any  kind,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pun- 
ishable as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  person  who  shall  not  confine  his  course  in  traveling  over  the 
streets  and  avenues  of  such  park,  by  vehicle  or  on  horseback,  to  the  roads  constructed 
for  such  purpose,  and  to  the  right-nand  side  of  such  roads,  and  in  passing  a  vehicle 
going  in  the  same  direction  turn  to  the  left,  or  shall  willfuUv  and  Imowingly  use  for 
riding  or  driving  over  such  streets  and  avenues  animals  not  broken  or  under  control, 
or  ride  or  drive  by  horse  or  other  vehicle  propelled  by  steam  or  otherwise,  over  said 
streets  or  avenues  at  a  speed  exceeding  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  or  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour  when  approaching  or  rounding  curves,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  pimishable  as  hereinafter  provided:  Provided,  That  these  provisions 
shall  not  apply  to  streets  or  roads  laid  out  or  established  by  local  law. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  camp  or  abide  in  any  such  park,  or 
shall  expose  any  article  for  sale,  or  purchase  or  sell  anv  intoxicating  liquor,  or  take 
photographs  or  other  views  or  pictures  of  any  objects  tnerein  without  a  permit  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  commissioners,  or  superintendent  of  such  pane,  or  throw 
stones  or  other  missiles,  or  interfere  with  birds  or  their  nests,  or  display  any  eign, 
placard,  or  other  form  of  advertisement,  or  solicit  alms,  subscriptions,  or  contriou- 
tions,  or  discharge  firearms,  fireworks,  or  other  explosives,  without  the  consent  as 
aforesaid,  or  set  fire  to  any  combustibles,  or  carry  any  firearms  such  as  is  used  for 
hunting,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of  boisterous  or  disorderly  conduct,  or  who  shall  use 
any  threatening  or  abusive  language,  or  do  any  obscene  or  indecent  act,  or  commit 
any  nuisance,  or  pollute  or  otherwise  injuriously  interfere  with  any  stream,  spring, 
or  fountain,  or  play  ball  or  other  games  of  sport  or  games  of  chance,  ^all  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  pimishable  as  hereinsJter  provided. 
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Sbo.  5.  That  any  person  owning  or  having  control  of  any  neat  catde,  horses,  mules, 
sheep,  swine,  or  other  live  stock  who  permits  the  same  to  run  at  large  within  such 
park  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  6.  That  any  person,  upon  conviction  of  the  misdemeanor  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, sihall  be  punianed  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  by  impris- 
onment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

Seo.  7.  That  the  park  commissionerB,  superintendent,  officers,  or  guardians  of  such 
park,  or  any  of  them,  are  authorized  to  arrest  forthwith  any  p^on  engaged,  or  who 
may  have  l>een  engaged  in  conmiitting  any  misdemeanor  named  in  this  act.  and  shall 
bring  such  person  before  any  judge  of  an^^  district  or  circuit  court  of  tne  United 
States  of  the  district  in  which  such  park  is  situated,  or  before  any  United  States 
commiflsioner  thereof,  who,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  have  and  exercise  the 
dvil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  which  is  conferred  upon  justices  of  the  peace  by  this 
act,  the  common  law,  and  by  the  statute  of  the  State  in  which  such  national  mili- 
tarv  park  is  situated  and  such  misdemeanor  has  been  committed 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Q 
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68i>  C0NOBES8,  )  HOUSE  OF  RKPRRSENTATIVES.  J  Doottmenx 
edSemon.      \  \    No. 251. 


ONEroA  INDIANa 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


TBANSMITTINO 


REPOBT  OF  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  ONEIDA  INDIANS  FOB  COMMXT- 
TATION  OF  THETB  FEBPETTJAL  ANNUITIES,  AS  FBOVIDED  FOB 
B7  ACT  OF  MABGH  3,  1911. 


Dbcsmbkb  8|  1911. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  oa  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 
Washington^  December  5, 1911. 
The  Speaker  op  the  House  op  Representatives. 

Sir:  The  Indian  approijriation  act  approved  March  3,  1911  (86 
Stat  L.,  1058-1077),  contains  the  following  provision: 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  hereby  directed  to  reopen  negotiations 
witb  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  for  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual 
annnities  under  treaty  stipulations  and  report  the  same  to  Congress  on  the 
OrBt  Monday  in  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven. 

Pursuant  to  this  provision  of  law,  United  States  Inspector  James 
McLaughlin  was  designated  and  instructed,  by  letter  of  August  15, 
1911,  to  proceed  to  the  Oneida  School,  Wisconsin,  and  open  negotia- 
tions with  the  Oneida  Indians  for  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual 
annuities  under  treaty  stipulations. 

The  inspector's  report,  dated  August  80,  1911,  shows  that  after 
full  consideration  of  the  matter  by  me  Indians  in  council  assembled 
they  rejected,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  the  proposal  of  the 
Grovernment  to  commute  their  perpetual  annuity  on  the  basis  of  a 
5  per  cent  capitalization  thereof. 

with  the  inspector's  report  he  transmitted  the  minutes  of  the 
council  meetings  held  with  the  Indians,  setting  forth  in  full  their 
reasons  for  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  of  the  Government. 

Copies  of  the  instructions  to  the  inspector^  of  his  report,  and  cer- 
tain telegraphic  correspondence  pertaining  to  the  negotiations  with 
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the  Indians  are  inclosed  herewith  for  the  information  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  above  quoted. 

Bespectfully,  Walteb  K  Fisher, 

Secretary. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
WasMngton^  D.  <7.,  August  16^  1911. 
Mr.  James  McLaughmn, 

United  States  Inspector^  Washington^  D.  G. 
Sir:  The  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  April  30,  1908  (35 
Stat.  L.,  70-73),  provides: 

That  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  hereby  authorized  to  send  a 
special  Indian  agent  or  other  representative  of  his  office  to  visit  any  Indian 
tribe  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  and  entering  into  a  written  agreement  with 
such  tribe  for  the  commutation  of  the  perpetual  annuities  due  under  treaty 
stipulations,  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress;  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  shall  transmit  to  Congress  said  agreements  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  deem  proper. 

In  accordance  with  this  provision  of  law  instructions  were  given 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  Special  Agent  W.  R.  Logan 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin, 
constituting  a  part  of  the  original  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  for  the 
commutation  of  their  perpetual  annuity  under  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 11,  1794  (7  Stat.,  44-46).  An  agreement  was  concluded  with 
these  Indians  on  January  4,  1909,  by  Special  Agent  Logan,  by  which 
the  Indians  agreed  to  accept  in  lieu  of  their  said  perpetual  annuity 
a  cash  payment  in  full  of  all  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  so  far  as  said  annuity  is  concerned,  based  upon  their  pro- 
portion of  the  annuity  paid  to  the  Six  Nations. 

The  agreement  for  the  commutation  of  this  perpetual  annuity  was 
on  the  basis  of  6  per  cent,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  funds  when 
capitalized  should  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
the  credit  of  the  tribe,  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  until 
such  time  as  it  might  be  deemed  projper  to  pay  out  the  same  to  the 
Indians  or  to  expend  it  for  their  benefit.  This  and  several  other  sim- 
ilar agreements  were  transmitted  to  Congress,  through  the  President, 
under  date  of  February  8,  1910,  but  no  appropriation  was  made  by 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

By  a  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3, 
1911  (36  Stat,  1058-1077),  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  was 
directed — 

*  *  *  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
commutation  of  their  perpetual  annuities  under  treaty  stipulations  and  r^x>rt 
the  same  to  Ck)ngress  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  nineteen  hundred  and 
eleven. 

In  view  of  this  provision  of  law,  you  are  directed,  as  soon  as  your 
other  asagnments  will  permit,  to  proceed  to  the  Oneida  School  at 
Oneida,  Wis.,  and  take  up  with  the  Oneida  Indians  the  question  of 
entering  into  a  new  a^eement  for  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual 
annuity  referred  to  aoove. 

The  annuity  payment  to  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  under  the 
treaty  mentioned,  amounts  to  $4,500  per  annum,  of  which  the  Wiscon- 
sin branch  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  receives  $1,000  as  its  proportion.    A 
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capitalization  of  this  perpetual  annuity  on  the  basis  of  5  per  cent  is 
believed  to  be  fair  ana  just  to  the  Indians,  and  is  the  same  basis  on 
which  agreements  have  been  made  with  several  other  tribes  and 
ratified  by  Congress. 

You  are  authorized  to  inform  the  Indians  that  they  may  agree  to 
settle  with  the  Government  either  by  receiving  the  whole  sum  in  cash 
to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  members  of  the  tribe  entitled 
th^-eto,  or  by  piermitting  it  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  their  benefit. 

You  should  be  careful  to  explain  to  the  Indians  that  any  agrieement 
they  may  make  will  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress  and  will 
be  of  no  effect  whatever  until  ratified  by  that  body. 

The  agreement  should  be  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  without  regard  to  sex,  and  where  the  Indians  can 
not  write  their  own  names  mey  should  be  required  to  affix  the  im- 
print of  their  riffht  thumbs  opposite  their  written  signatures.  The 
agreement  shoulaalso  be  signed  by  yourself  in  your  official  capacity 
and  should  bear  the  certificate  of  the  official  interpreter  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  explained  to  the  Indians  in  open  council,  and  that  its 
contents  and  purport  were  fully  understood  by  them  before  signing; 
also  the  certincate  of  at  least  two  disinterested  persons  that  they 
were  present  and  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  instrument.  Further, 
there  should  be  a  certificate  by  the  superintendent  showing  the  total 
number  of  adult  Indians  belonging  to  the  tribe,  and  that  the  persons 
signing  the  agreement  constituted  a  majority  of  said  adult  m^nbers. 

The  agreement  should  be  executed  in  triplicate,  and  when  com- 
pleted should  be  forwarded  promptly  to  the  department  for  its  con- 
sideration, with  such  recommendations  as  you  may  wish  to  submit 
in  connection  therewith.  In  this  connection  there  is  transmitted 
herewith  for  your  information  a  copy  of  Senate  Document  No.  358, 
Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session,  containing  the  correspondence 
relative  to  the  commutation  agreements  heretofcre  entered  into  with 
various  Indian  tribes  and  submitted  to  Congress  for  its  action. 
Bespectfully, 

Samuel  Adams, 
Acting  Secretary. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 

Oneida^  TTw.,  August  SO^  1911. 
The  honorable  the  Secrbtart  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  nego- 
tiations with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  with  reference  to  the 
commutation  of  their  perpetual  annuity  under  article  6  of  the  treaty 
of  November  11,  1794  (7  Stat.  L.,  p.  46),  which  negotiations  were 
conducted  by  me  under  department  instructions  of  August  15,  1911. 
I  arrived  at  the  Oneida  Agency,  Oneida,  Wis.,  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d  instant,  and  having  previously  notified  Supt.  Hart,  of  the 
Oneida  Indian  School,  of  my  contemplated  visit  to  the  Oneida 
Agency  and  object  of  my  visit  thereto,  together  with  the  probable 
date  ox  my  arrival,  and  in  which  communication  I  requested  that  he, 
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the  superintendent,  advise  the  interested  Indians  of  the  object  of 
my  visit  to  their  reservation  and  notify  them  to  meet  me  in  council 
at  the  agency  on  Friday,  the  26th  instant,  therefore  the  Indians, 
when  we  met  in  council,  were  prepared  for  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  proposition  from  their  point  of  view. 

^  luncil  was  convened  on  Friday  the  25th  instant,  with  125  of 
Qg  male  adult  Indians  of  the  reservation  in  attendance,  and, 
•e  seen  by  the  council  minutes  herewith,  I  presented  to  them 
irly  the  proposition  of  commuting  their  apportionment  of 
annuity  on  the  basis  of  5  per  cent,  as  instructed,  thus  pro- 
sum  of  $20,000  for  distribution  among  them  as  their  pro  rata 
the  conmiuted  annuity.  After  discussing  the  proposition 
m  for  three  hours,  the  council  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
adjourned  till  Monday  morning  the  28th  instant,  that  the 
might  in  the  meantime  discuss  and  consider  the  question 
lemselves,  imhampered  by  a  formal  council  with  a  Govern- 
cial. 

the  council  reassembling  on  the  28th  instant  there  were  160 
lit  Indians  in  attendance,  all  of  whom  were  leading  men  of 
•vation,  and,  as  stated  by  Supt.  Hart^  represented  nearly 
nily  belonging  on  the  Oneida  Keservation.  At  this  council 
ted  to  the  assembled  Indians  a  tentative  agreement  which  I 
>ared,  the  discussion  of  which  appears  on  pages  28,  29,  34, 
f  the  council  minutes,  which  tentative  agreement  I  transmit 

resuming  negotiations,  I  soon  perceived  that  a  majority  con- 
le  Indians  could  not  be  obtained  at  this  time  to  the  commuta- 
lis  annuity  on  the  basis  proposed,  and  after  a  long  discussion 
tatter  and  a  vote  taken  thereon,  only  nine  Indians  of  those 
^oted  to  concur  in  the  proposition,  aU  others  of  the  160  male 
ssembled  voting  to  reject  it,  thus  evidencing  the  sentiment 
T^ailing  among  these  Oneidas  with  reference  to  the  matter  as 
ly  unanimous  in  opposition  to  the  capitalization  of  the  said 
on  the  proposed  basis.    See  page  41  of  council  minutes 

the  Indians  had,  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote,  rejected  the 
on  and,  being  convinced  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt 
the  matter  further  at  the  present  time,  I  suggested  that 
3  of  them  should  state  briefly  their  reasons  for  nonconcur- 
hereupon  Dennison  Wheelock,  a  member  of  the  tribe  and 
at  law,  who  is  practicing  law  at  the  town  of  De  Pere.  adjoin- 
'  reservation,  was  elected  by  the  Indians  to  state  their  ob- 
:o  the  proposition,  which  he  (Mr.  Wheelock)  presented  very 
as  recorded  on  pages  42  and  43  of  the  council  mmutes 

3  connection,  I  desire  to  submit  that  the  enrollment  of  the 
ons  of  New  York  in  1910,  as  stated  in  department  telegram 
instant  to  me,  being  7,777,  of  whom  5,476  are  in  the  State 
fork  and  2,301  in  Wisconsin,  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
of  $4,500  on  the  basis  of  the  population  at  that  time  would 

Wisconsin  Oneidas  an  annuity  of  $1,331.42,  and  it  would 
J  appear  that  the  Wisconsin  Oneidas,  on  the  5  per  cent  basis, 
5  entitled  to  the  sum  of  $26,028.40  as  their  share  of  the  said 

if  commuted,  instead  of  $20,000  as  proposed. 
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In  conclusion  T  would  respectfully  request  that  the  council  minutes 
transmitted  herewith  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  report, 
with  attention  particularly  invited  to  pages  42  and  43  thereof,  upon 
which  is  recorded  the  statement  of  Dennison  Wheelock,  a  member  of 
the  tribe,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  assembled  Indians,  stated  the  rea- 
sons influencing  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  in  their  emphatic  refusal 
to  accept  the  commutation  of  the  said  perpetual  annuity  on  the  basis 
proposed. 

Tne  calm  and  courteous  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wheelock  expressed 
himself  regarding  the  matter,  with  the  objections  presented  by  him  so 
emphaticaUy  indorsed  by  the  council,  showed  very  plainly  that  their 
nonconcurrence  in  the  proposition  had  been  determined  upon  in  tribal 
council  and  that  Mr.  Wheelock  had  carefully  prepared  the  wording 
of  his  oral  presentation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Indians  in  the  premises. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  MoLAuoHiiiN,  Inspector. 

Agbeement  fob  Ck)i<[  mutation  of  Perpetual  Annuities. 

Whereas  it  is  provided  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3, 
1911,  that  "the  Gomiuissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  hereby  directed  to  reoi)en 
negotiations  with  the  Oneida  Indians'  of  Wisconsin  for  the  commutation  of 
their  perpetual  annuities  under  treaty  stipulations  and  report  the  same  to  Con- 
gress on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1911.'* 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  letter  of  instructions  dated 
Aagust  15,  1911,  has  designated  James  McLaughlin,  inspector,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual  annuities  under  treaty  stipulations. 

And  whereas  the  said  James  McLaughlin,  inspector.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, in  a  council  held  at  Parish  Hall,  on  the  Oneida  Reservation,  State  of 
Wisconsin,  on  the  25th  day  of  August,  1911,  submitted  to  the  said  Oneida  In- 
dians of  Wisconsin  a  proposition  for  the  commutation  of  their  apportionment 
of  the  perpetual  annuity  provided  for  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  under  the 
treaty  of  .November  11,  1794. 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  a  part  of  the  original 
Six  Nations  of  New  York,  do  hereby  agree,  providing  Congress  approves  the 
same  and  malces  the  necessary  appropriation  therefor,  to  accept  in  lieu  of  our 
perpetual  annuities,  under  the  treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  article  6  (7  Stat  L., 
p.  46),  a  cash  payment  of  $20,000  in  commutation  of  our  said  perpetual  annuity 
based  upon  our  proportion  of  the  annuity  now  paid  to  the  Six  Nations  under  the 
said  treaty,  namely,  5  per  cent  on  $90,000,  we  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  receiv- 
ing at  present  $1,000  annually  as  our  pro  rata  of  the  $4,500  interest  money  paid 
to  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
whole  warn  of  $20,000  to  be  paid  in  cash  to  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  and 
distributed  pro  rata  among  the  members  entitled  thereto. 

It  is  distinctly  understood  that  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed 
to  deprive  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  parties  hereto,  of  any  benefits  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled  under  existing  treaties  or  agreements  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement 

In  witness  whereof  we,  the  undersigned,  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and 
seals,  at  Oneida,  Wi&,  this  28th  day  of  August,  1911. 


Inspector,  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Karnes. 

Age. 
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Pboceedings  of  Ck)TmciL  Held  bt  James  McIiAUOHLiN,  Inspegtob,  with  Onkida 
Indians,  at  Oneida,  Wis.,  August  25,  1911,  with  Reference  to  the  Com- 
mutation OF  Their  Perpetual  Annuity  under  Treaty  of  Novemreb  11, 
1794. 

Ck>nncil  convened  at  2  p.  m.,  with  Superintendent  Hart  and  125  adult  Indians 
In  attendance,  Lyman  Powless,  interpreter. 

Superintendent  Hart.  .1  have  asked  you  to  come  together  this  afternoon  to 
consider  a  question  that  has  been  before  you  on  several  occasions  since  I  have 
been  here  and  a  question  which  you  discussed  and  voted  upon  two  years  ago 
when  MaJ.  Logan  was  here.  The  question,  as  most  of  you  know,  is  what  is  to 
be  done  about  the  payment  in  one  sum  of  the  annuity  that  has  been  paid  you 
for  the  last  hundred  years.  This  question  will  be  presented  to  you  to-day  by 
a  man  who  has  been  in  the  Indian  Service  for  the  last  40  years,  by  a  man  who 
has  been  called  the  friend  of  the  Indian  people  during  all  that  time  and  who 
is  one  of  the  most  trusted  officers  of  the  department.  He  is  a  man  wha  I 
think,  in  the  last  15  years,  has  had  the  making  of  practically  all  the  treaties 
and  agreements  with  the  Indian  people.  He  is  a  man  who  comes  here  with 
the  confidence  of  the  department  and  comes  with  the  confidence  of  all  the 
people  with  whom  he  has  ever  dealt  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you 
Maj.  McLaughlin,  of  the  Indian  Department. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  My  friends,  I  am  pleased  to  meet  such  a  representa- 
tive gathering  of  the  Oncidas  here  to-day,  and,  although  I  have  met  very  few 
of  your  people  heretofore,  I  know  the  history  of  the  Oneidas  very  well.  I  have 
recently  spent  several  weeks  with  your  kinsmen  and  other  tribes  of  the  Sii 
Nations  in  New  York,  and  I  am  pleased  to  meet  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  here 
to-day. 

I  am  here  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  submit  to  you  the 
question  of  the  commutation  of  the  share  apportioned  to  you  of  the  perpemal 
annuity  provided  for  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  under  the  treaty  of  November 
11,  1794.  The  said  perpetual  annuity  is  $4,500,  of  which  $3,500  annually  is  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  goods  for  distribution  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations  residing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  $1,000  of  the  said  fund 
has  been  apportioned  to  you  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  as  your  share  thereof,  and 
has  been  paid  to  you  annually  in  cash  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and  it  is 
believed  desirable  and  best  for  you  that  this  annuity  of  $1,000  be  commuted 
and  paid  to  you  in  a  lump  sum  that  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  each  and  all 
of  you  than  doled  out  annually  as  in  the  past.  Your  last  payment  of  that  fund 
l>eing  but  42  cents  per  capita,  scarcely  compensates  the  beneficiaries  for  coming 
after  their  respective  shares. 

An  agreement  was  entered  into  by  you  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  on  January  4, 
1909,  with  Special  Indian  Agent  W.  R.  Logan,  who,  under  instructions  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  visited  you  for  that  purpose,  the  agreement 
concluded  by  him  with  you  being  on  the  basis  of  5  per  cent.  Your  said  agree- 
ment, together  with  several  others  of  similar  character  concluded  with  the 
Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  Iowa,  tlie  Pottawato- 
mie of  Kansas  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Pawnee  Tril)e  of  Oklahoma,  were  duly 
transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  department,  but  for  some  reason  no  appro- 
priation was  made  by  Congress  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  you  with  MaJ.  Logan.  The  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress  made 
provision  for  the  payment  as  provided  In  your  agreement,  but  It  failed  to  pass 
the  Senate,  although  it  was  twice  before  that  body. 

An  item  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1911,  directs  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  Oneida  Indians 
of  Wisconsin  for  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual  annuities  under  treaty 
stipulations  and  report  the  same  to  Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
1911,  which  is  only  three  months  hence,  and  I  am  here  to  present  the  matter 
to  you  and  confer  with  you  relative  to  same. 

A  capitalization  of  this  perpetual  annuity  on  the  basis  of  5  per  cent — that  is, 
$20  for  $1 — as  entered  into  by  MaJ.  Logan  with  you,  is  the  basis  upon  which 
all  similar  perpetual  annuities  have  been  commuted,  which  capitalization  is 
believed  to  be  fair  and  Just  to  you  people  and  is  the  same  basis  on  which  the 
agreements  with  other  Indian  tribes  have  been  concluded,  which  have  been 
ratified  by  Congress,  and  the  commutation  of  your  $1,000  annuity  upon  any 
other  basis  can  not  be  entertained  by  me. 

The  perpetual  annuity  referred  to,  as  you  all  know,  is  $4,500,  of  which  sum 
$3,600  annually  is  distributed  in  goods  to  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  and 
$1,000  l8  apportioned  to  you  as  your  annual  share  of  said  annuity. 
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The  commiitatlon  of  fhe  total  annuity  of  $4,500  on  the  basis  of  6  per  cent, 
$20  for  $1,  would  give  a  capitalized  fund  of  $90,000;  the  $3,500  annual  share 
apportioned  to  the  New  York  Indians  would  give  them  a  capitalized  fund 
of  $70,000  for  per  capita  distribution  among  them,  and  your  apportionment  of 
$1,000  annually,  capitalized  on  the  same  basis,  would  give  $20,000  for  per 
capita  distribution  among  you  Wisconsin  Oneidas,  which,  from  the  number  of 
beneficiaries  now  on  your  rolls,  would  approximate  $8.50  per  capita;  that  Is, 
about  $8.50  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  borne  on  the  rolls  of  the  reservation. 

Such  a  per  capita  payment  to  you  in  a  lump  sum  in  cash  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  members  of  this  reservation  and  much  preferable  to  having  it 
doled  out  to  you  as  in  the  past  in  such  small  amounts  as  to  not  Justify  the 
expaise  you  incur  in  coming  after  it  to  the  agency,  which  was  only  42  cents 
per  capita  the  last  payment  and  which  per  capita  amounts  will  annually  de- 
crease in  proportion  as  your  people  increase  in  numbers,  and  the  agency  records 
show  that  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  are  steadily  increasing. 

It  is  believed  by  the  ofllcials  of  the  department,  also  by  all  friends  of  the 
Indians,  that  it  is  best  for  Indians  that  their  perpetual  annuities  be  capitalized 
and  paid  out  to  them  in  a  lump  sum  so  that  they  may  receive  the  greater 
benefit  from  same,  also  thus  be  relieved  of  the  worry  of  looking  forward  to 
receiving  an  insignificant  sum  annually  which  is  practically  of  no  benefit  to 
them,  and  I,  as  your  friend,  hope  for  your  concurrence  In  the  proposition  sub- 
mitted which  I  have  endeavored  to  present  to  you  very  clearly.  I  desire  to 
add  that  any  agreement  which  we  may  conclude  in  this  matter  will  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Congress  and  will  be  of  no  eifect  whatever  until  ratified  by 
that  body. 

Having  been  asked  since  my  arrival  here  if  your  concurrence  in  the  com- 
mutation of  this  annuity  will  affect  any  claim  you  might  have  against  the 
Government  or  against  the  State  of  New  York,  I  wish  you  to  fully  understand, 
and  to  place  myself  on  record  as  having  made  the  statement  to  you  here,  that  the 
commutation  of  this  annuity  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  any  claim  which 
yon  may  have,  either  against  the  Government,  any  State,  or  individual,  but  has 
reference  merely  to  the  $4,500  annuity  paid  to  the  Six  Nations  under  the  treaty 
of  November  11,  1794,  and  in  any  agreement  which  we  may  conclude  I  will 
insert  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  it  will  not  in  any  way  affect  any  claim 
which  you  may  have  growing  out  of  former  treaties  or  agreements  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  which  we  may  enter  into.  This 
is  my  letter  of  instructions  [holding  up  a  letter]  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  regard  to  this  matter.  It  is  very  lengUiy,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
it  passed  around  among  you  people  so  that  those  of  you  who  read  English  may 
fally  understand  it  and  explain  it  to  the  others  present. 

I  shall  now  listen  to  what  you  may  have  to  say  regarding  the  question  which 
I  have  presented  to  you. 

Superintendent  Habt.  I  take  it  that  the  question  is  now  up  to  you  without 
a  formal  motion.  The  question  is.  What  are  you  willing  to  accept?  Are  you 
willing  to  accept  a  lump  payment  of  $20,000  without  the  sum  paid  you  now 
each  year?  I  think  the  question  Is  now  before  you  for  discussion.  We  want 
to  know  what  you  want  to  do  about  it.  We  are  ready  to  hear  now,  as  clearly 
and  concisely  as  may  be,  your  opinions  on  this  question.    The  question  is  open. 

John  Abchiqxtette.  I  would  like  to  present  my  views.  In  the  first  place, 
the  question  is  now  before  us.  How  and  what  are  we  going  to  do?  Shall  we 
accept  the  $20,000,  and,  if  we  don't,  how  are  we  going  to  settle  for  the  future? 
And  I  wish  to  understand— and  it  is  something  that  I  can't  understand  myself, 
really — ^how  this  question  is  going  to  come  up  and  what  the  question  is  going 
to  be  afterwards. 

Dennison  Wheexock.  Mr.  Inspector,  I  wish — and  perhaps  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  for  me  to  review  the  proposition  in  brief  so  that  all  the  things  may 
be  distinctly  understood  Just  as  to  what  the  proposition  is  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented here.  We  all  understand  that  we  receive  annually  a  payment  of  42 
cents  per  capita ;  which  has  been  paid  since  1794,  I  think  is  the  date,  to  the  Six 
Nation  Indians,  of  which  we  are  a  part  Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been 
paid  to  the  others  and  $1,000  has  been  annually  paid  to  us.  Now,  the  idea  of 
the  inspector  is  to  merely  submit  to  us  the  proposition  of  taking  $20,000  in 
cash  instead  of  this  $1,000  that  is  being  paid  to  us  annually.  Should  we  take 
$20,000  in  cash  and  the  annuity  will  then  be  discontinued,  no  further  payments 
will  be  made  by  the  Government ;  and  the  only  question  is  whether  the  Oneida 
Tribe  is  willing  to  accept  this  $20,000  in  full  settlement  of  that  annuity  or  not. 
Now,  if  we  say  "  No,  we  are  not  satisfied,  that  is  not  enough,*'  the  inspector  is 
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not  authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  for  more.  Supposing  we  want 
130,000,  he  is  not  authorized  to  consider  that  Simplified,  his  proposition  Is 
simply  this:  Will  we  take  $20,000  in  full  settlement  of  the  perpetual  annuity 
of  the  treaty  of  1794  or  do  we  refuse  it?    I  think  that  makes  it  clear. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  That  you  people  may  understand  fully  what  this 
$20,000  is  based  upon,  5  per  cent  interest  on  $20,000  is  $1,000  per  year ;  which, 
if  capitalized  on  a  5  per  cent  basis,  makes  the  amount,  $20,000;  therefore, 
$20,000  is  the  amount  offered  to  you,  and  this  is  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
entered  into  with  the  other  tribes.  A  $20,000  capitalized  fund  would  be  the 
same  as  $20,000  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  drawing  5  per  coit 
interest,  which  gives  you  $1,000  a  year. 

Dknnison  Wheelock.  I  want  to  present  my  views,  and  will  have  Mr.  Powless 
Interpret  this  so  the  people  will  understand  Just  what  I  say.  The  objections 
which  a  great  many  of  the  tribe  have  against  accepting  the  $20,000  are,  in  the 
first  place,  perpetual  annuities  are  very  seldom  commuted  on  the  basis  such  aa 
has  been  presented  to  us;  that  is,  the  Indian  department  has  concluded  that 
our  $4,500  annuity  is  equivalent  to  $90,000  in  the  United  States  Treasury  bear- 
ing interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  which  amount  ($90,000)  it  proposes  to 
turn  over  to  the  Six  Nations,  $20,000  of  which  to  this  branch  of  the  Six  Nations, 
which  fund  does  not  exist  as  a  matter  of  fbct  Now,  you  take  in  life  insurance 
companies,  when  desiring  to  purchase  the  annuity  of  any  person,  the  basis  of 
computation  is  always  upon  the  expectancy  of  the  life  of  that  person.  The 
valuation  reached  in  any  annuity  purchase  is  always  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
pectancy of  the  life  of  the  person  who  owns  the  annuity.  Now,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  the  expectancy  of  the  tribal  life  is  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion whatever,  but  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  supposedly  made  to  exist  in  a 
certain  way  as  if  it  was  producing  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  whereas  this 
annuity  is  really  a  direct  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  every  year.    It  is  not  interest 

Now,  the  Government  undertakes  to  confuse  the  value  of  an  annuity  with  the 
Interest  that  may  accrue  by  a  deposit,  by  the  investment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  which  is  distinctly  different  The  Six  Nations  have  no  $90,000  hi  the 
United  States  Treasury  bearing  interest,  but  have  an  annuity  which  is  of 
greater  value  than  the  mere  interest  on  $90,000  can  produce,  and  that  is  the 
objection  which  we  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin  have  to  accepting  the  $20,000  offered. 
We  think  we  are  entitled  to  more  than  $20,000  as  our  share  of  the  money.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  Oneida  Indians  should  be  treated  any  different  than 
any  other  persons  who  own  annuities.  Merely  because  other  tribes  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  such  an  amount  is  no  reason  why  this  tribe  should  be 
asked  to  accept  this  amount  Now,  that  is  one  objection.  The  other  objection 
is  that  in  so  far  as  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  are  concerned,  the  only 
element  which  controls  the  Government,  which  forces  the  Government  to  recog- 
nize us  as  Indians,  as  a  tribe  of  Indians,  is  the  fact  that  there  still  exists  a 
treaty  relationship.  That  treaty  is  of  November  11, 1794.  Should  we  relinquish 
all  benefits  under  that  treaty  It  would  cut  off  all  this  relationship  with  the 
Government  as  a  tribe.  Its  legal  existence  as  a  tribe  would  come  to  an  end. 
The  United  States  thereafter  could  not  treat  with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wis- 
consin as  a  tribe.  It  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  treat  with  these  Indians  in  regard  to  this  reservation  as  to  land,  as  a 
tribe,  because  that  land  has  been  allotted  to  members  of  the  tribe.  Oonse- 
quently,  if  we  Oneidas,  as  a  tribe,  have  any  daim  existing  against  the  United 
States  Government  as  soon  as  we  cut  ourselves  away  from  the  benefits  of  that 
treaty  we  thereby  end  our  existence  as  a  tribe,  every  claim  against  the  Govern- 
ment terminates  at  that  point  because  no  individual  member  of  this  tribe  can 
bring  claim  against  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the  tribe  which  has  no  further 
existence. 

No  Individual  member  can  go  into  court  to  represent  the  Oneida  Tribe,  or  in 
its  behalf,  because  the  Oneida  Tribe  will  have  lost  its  legal  existence,  in  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  In  consequence,  the  question  that  you  have 
presented  here  is,  in  my  Judgment,  not  so  much  the  accepting  of  this  $20,000, 
but  it  is  more  than  that;  it  is  a  question  of  whether  we  ought  to  accept  any 
settlement  under  this  treaty  at  the  present  time  and  ther^y  terminate  our  legal 
status  as  a  tribe,  in  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  thereby  debarring 
ourselves  from  recovering  any  claim  against  the  Government  which  we  may 
now  have.  Now,  we  are  getting  to  something  far  more  important  than  the 
mere  taking  of  this  $20,000,  and,  for  my  part  I  think  I  can  not  advise  the  In- 
dians, under  the  circumstances,  to  accept  such  a  settlement 
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I  am  rery  glad  we  have  Maj.  McLaughlin,  who  I  know  is  known  in  every 
tribe  in  the  United  States  as  a  friend  of  the  Indians,  and  before  whom  I  feel 
very  free  to  oppose  this  agreement,  because,  knowing  that  Maj.  McLaughlin, 
being  a  friend  of  the  Indians,  he  will  not  misunderstand  my  opposition  to  the 
tribe  to  this  agreement  I  know;  I  have  been  in  the  Indian  service  myself; 
I  have  traveled  all  over  the  United  States  and  visited  every  Indian  reservation, 
and  know  that  the  Indians  think  a  great  deal  of  Maj.  McLaughlin,  and  that 
fact  has  encouraged  me  very  much  to  tell  him  of  my  opposition  and  the  reason 
for  it,  and  the  opposition  of  a  great  many  of  these  people  and  the  reasons  for 
their  objections,  knowing  that  our  opposition  will  not  be  misunderstood. 

The  Oneida  Indians  are  Just  as  anxious  to  terminate  their  relations  with  the 
United  States  Government  as  the  Indian  Department  is.  We  are  Just  as  anxious 
to  get  a  commutation  of  this  annuity  as  the  Indian  Department  is.  We  realize 
that  the  trip,  the  time  it  requires  to  get  this  42  cents  per  capita  annuity,  is 
practically  a  waste  of  time.  We  realize  that  tiiis  payment  of  42  cents  annually 
to  each  Indian  is  absolutely  useless  and  without  any  sense.  But  we  also  realize 
that  there  is  something  that  hinges  pn  that  little  amount — a  great  deal  more  to 
118,  at  least — ^which  we  are  bound  to  consider  in  tliis  connection,  and  that  is  its 
legal  effect  on  us  as  a  legal  organization,  known  as  the  Oneida  Indian  Tribe. 
Many  other  things,  of  course,  will  come  up  as  these  things  are  considered,  but 
this,  in  brief,  is  one  reason  why,  for  my  part,  I  think  we  can  not  now  consider 
the  proposition  as  it  is  submitted. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  Replying  to  Mr.  Wheelock,  the  last  speaker,  I  wish 
to  sny  that  I  have  a  different  view  of  the  last  objection  that  he  offered.  The 
closing  out  of  your  apportionment  of  the  treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  would 
not  in  any  way  affect  your  standing  as  Indians  for  any  back  claims  that  you 
might  have  that  originated  in  years  prior  to  this.  I  will  cite  an  instance  of 
the  Indians  of  Nebraska.  They  are  all  allottees  and  voters.  They  now  have 
a  claim  before  Ck>ngress  for  confiscated  annuities.  It  passed  the  House  last 
year,  also  the  Senate  with  a  slight  amendment,  but  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session  the  rush  of  work  was  so  great  that,  with  numerous  other  meas- 
ures, for  want  of  time,  the  slight  amendment  could  not  be  adjusted  in  the 
conference  committee.  It  has  again  been  introduced  in  Ck)ngress,  and,  as  I  was 
informed  by"  several  prominent  Members,  will  undoubtedly  be  enacted  into  law 
referring  it  to  the  Ck)urt  of  Claims  for  adjudication.  Therefore  I  regard  your 
contention  in  your  second  objection  as  not  well  founded.  The  dissolution  of 
your  tribal  relations  would  in  no  way  debar  you  from  the  prosecution  of  a  claim 
or  claims  which  originated  while  your  tribal  relations  existed,  notwithstanding 
that  yon  have  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  received  allotments,  have 
the  elective  franchise,  and  are  now  dealt  with  as  individuals. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  heard  your  views  of  the  matter  that  I  might  explain 
this.  You  can  relieve  your  minds  of  that,  so  far  as  your  right  to  prosecute  any 
claims  is  concerned.  The  questions  in  regard  to  the  capitalization  of  this 
fund  and  the  paying  to  you  of  $20,000  in  a  lump  sum  instead  of  the  42  cents 
annually,  as  you  are  now  receiving,  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  depart- 
ment, not  only  the  ofScials  of  the  Interior  Department,  but  also  by  those  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  it  has  been  deemed  best  for  all  Indians  interested 
in  snch  perpetual  annuities  that  are  so  well  civilized  as  you  people  are  to  capi- 
talize such  funds  and  pay  it  to  them  in  a  lump  sum.  That  is  a  matter,  how- 
ever, for  yourselves  to  determine. 

DENinaoN  Wheelock.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  What  I  had  reference 
to  is  men^  this :  I  didn't  explain  quite  fully  enough.  Now,  our  claims  against 
the  Government,  of  course,  are  not  settled ;  that  is,  they  are  not  definite  money 
claims.  The  amounts  will  have  to  be  represented  and  made  definite  by  some 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  something  like  that  Now,  suppose  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  passes  a  bill  giving  the  Court  of  Claims  or 
some  other  court  of  the  United  States  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  claims 
arising  in  the  past  out  of  relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Oneida  Indian  Tribe — ^the  Oneida  Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin.  Ton  know 
there  are  shrewd  lawyers  in  Congress  sometimes,  and  a  little  word  like  that 
may  make  quite  a  difference.  A  question  comes  up  before  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  there  a  learned  counsel  from  the  Department  of  Justice  goes  up  and  de- 
murs to  our  complaint  on  the  ground  that  the  Oneida  Indian  Tribe  has  no  legal 
existence.  Then  what?  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  Of  course, 
I  can  understand  that  we  have  a  tribe  here  and  that  Congress  has  power  to 
look  behind  and  Judge  for  itself  what  it  is  to  do.  Then  Congress— some  lawyer 
says,  **  Well,  well  give  them  a  chance  in  the  Court  of  Claims  and  get  rid  of  it" 
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Then  when  we  get  Into  the  Ck>nrt  of  Claims  we  will  be  danoUabed  and  tbiown 
out  of  court.    I  am  looking  at  it  from  a  lawyer's  point  of  yiew  now. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  I  wish  to  say  to  you  people  assembled  here  that  there 
are  very  few  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  but  believe  that  they  have 
some  Just  claims  against  the  Government  and  are  presenting  them  through 
attorneys  that  they  have  employed,  and  many  applications  have  been  presented 
to  the  department  for  the  privilege  of  employing  attorneys  to  prosecute  their 
claims  or  to  have  the  cases  referred  to  the  Ck)urt  of  Claims  for  determination, 
and  the  department  during  the  past  year  has  been  considering,  and  at  tlie 
present  time  very  seriously  considering,  the  advisability  of  recommending  to 
Congress  an  enabling  act  permitting  any  Indian  tribe  to  carry  such  cases  di- 
rectly into  the  Court  of  Claims.  Any  claim  that  Indians  might  have  would 
have  to  be  prepared  by  their  attorneys  for  submission  to  Congress  so  that  Con- 
gress might  authorize  its  determination  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  Such  would 
certainly  be  to  the  interest  of  you  people,  and  it  would  be  up  to  your  attorney 
to  have  the  legislation  properly  worded  I  have  known  of  many  claims  that 
have  become  a  law.  The  Utes  have  recently  had  a  Judgment  rendered  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  their  favor  for  92,500,000,  and  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  received  about  $800,000  three  years  ago  by  and  through  the  efforts  of 
their  attorneys.  They  had  legislation  enacted  authorizing  the  Court  of  Claims 
to  hear  the  case  and  determine  it  and  were  successful.  There  are  very  few 
cases  of  Indians  that  have  been  entirely  thrown  out  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 
That  is  an  excellent  court  composed  of  five  Judges ;  a  very  fine  body  of  Jurists. 
I  have  been  in  their  court  room  and  listened  to  them  many  times.  Any  claim 
that  may  liave  originated  during  your  tribal  government,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  you  have  passed  out  from  that  and  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  duly  considered. 

The  fact  that  you  are  now  citizens  of  the  United  States  does  not  affect  a  claim 
originating  during  your  tribal  government.  I  wish  to  make  that  clear,  and  it 
will  appear  in  the  minutes,  as  I  have  explained  it  to  you.  I  wish  you,  in  con- 
sidering this  matter,  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  case  your  father,  your  grand- 
father, or  your  great-grandfather  had  property  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
even  in  Canada,  it  descends  to  his  heirs.  Your  removal  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  or  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  Wisconsin  does  not  debar  you 
from  receiving  your  legal  share  of  that  eslate  so  long  as  it  can  be  traced  direct. 
The  descendants  of  the  direct  heirs  of  an  estate  will  receive  every  dollar  that 
their  ancestor  claimants  would  have  received.  I  visited  the  Senecas,  of  New 
York,  last  December  with  reference  to  the  capitalization  of  certain  funds  which 
they  consented  to,  wldch  they  alone  were  interested  in.  The  two  funds  aggre- 
gated $118,050,  which,  with  the  interest,  amounted  to  about  $131,000,  which 
they  will  receive  next  week.  While  I  was  with  the  Senecas  they  passed  upon 
this  question,  and  the  Seneca  council  passed  a  resolution  on  the  9th  day  of 
December  last  accepting  the  capitalization  of  their  share  of  the  annuity,  and 
the  papers  are  now  filed  in  the  Interior  Department  at  Washington,  accepting 
this  fund  on  the  same  basis  that  I  liave  presented  to  you.  They  liaving  con- 
sented to  the  capitalization  of  this  fund,  I  thought  it  well  that  you  people 
should  understand  it.  I  prepared  the  roll  for  that  payment,  and  while  prepar- 
ing the  roll  a  question  came  up  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you — that  is,  as  to 
the  Iroquois  custom  of  recognizing  the  blood  of  the  mother  as  the  blood  of  the 
child. 

The  State  of  New  York  declares  the  blood  of  the  father  as  the  blood  of  the 
child,  and  as  there  are  many  full-blood  Senecas  who  are  married  to  white 
women  I  made  two  rolls — ^that  is,  one  of  children  bom  of  Indian  mothers  or 
mixed-blood  Indian  mothers.  I  also  made  a  tentative  roll  of  157  person?  of 
Indian  fathers  and  white  mothers,  and  submitted  the  two  rolls  at  the  request 
of  the  Indians  for  the  consideration  of  the  department,  and  only  a  week  ago 
yesterday  the  matter  was  determined  by  excluding  the  157  on  the  tentative 
roll,  who  were  not  recognized  as  members  of  the  tribe  under  the  Seneca  cus- 
toms The  Senecas  and  all  the  New  York  tribes,  except  the  St.  Regis,  adhere  to 
that  custom  yet;  the  St.  Regis  Indians  have  changed  and  adopted  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  to  laws  of  descent. 

Dennison  Wheelock.  The  law  department  you  say  have  passed  upon  that 
Now,  the  Government,  in  dealing  with  these  Indians,  have  not  dealt  on  its 
political  side.  It  always  has  dealt— the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions 
have  always  been  through  its  political  power  and  not  its  constitutional  power. 
Its  dealings  have  always  been  on  the  side  of  its  political  power.  These  people 
were  not  subject  to  the  United  States  laws,  but  thfiy  were  domestic  subjects; 
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It  was  a  domestic  Dadon.  Their  rights  arise  by  the  reason  of  their  political 
unity,  their  politlca]  existence.  Their  rights  arise  for  that  reason.  The  rela- 
tionship between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  United  States  is  a  political  relation- 
ship. Now,  your  contention  there — that  a  person  who  has  any  property  that 
they  inherit  from  their  ancestors  will  be  traced  down  to  the  uttermost  end — 
that  does  not  hold,  because  it  is  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  Canada  were  annexed  to  the  United  States, 
they  lose  their  existence  as  a  soyereign  power,  as  an  Independent  sovereign 
power.  Canada  could  not  go  into  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  Canada 
any  longer  and  have  any  show  in  the  courts,  even  if  they  did  exist  before  it 
was  merged  into  the  United  States;  because  their  legal  existence  had  ended. 
The  compact  of  the  United  States  between  the  States  is  all  regulated  by  the 
Constitution.  They  can  bring  their  action  into  the  United  States  courts.  But 
suppose  any  of  the  European  nations  wanted  to  go  into  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court;  suppose  their  existence  had  been  dissolved.  Suppose  they 
wanted  to  get  some  claims  from  the  United  States  Government.  Could  they 
come  into  the  United  States  Government  for  their  claims?    No. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
have  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  last  25  years,  and  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  department  to  cut  out  and  eliminate  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to 
handicap  them  In  their  advancement.  The  capitalization  of  this  permanent 
annuity  is  regarded  as  a  very  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  while  your 
arguments,  from  your  standpoint,  are  very  logical,  I  must  contend  on  the 
other  side.  For  the  good  of  you  people  and  with  your  best  interests  at  heart, 
I  am  satisfied  and  confident,  and  know  full  well  that  the  capitalization  of  that 
little  fund  that  you  receive  annually — 42  cents  last  year — ^by  which  you  would 
receive  all  that  money  in  one  payment  of  $20,000,  would  be  a  great  help  to  you 
people  and  would  prevent  your  looking  forward  to  something  that  did  not 
amonnt  to  anything. 

As  you  say,  the  expense  of  coming  after  it  is  greater  than  the  per  capita 
itself.  I  don't  wish  to  force  this  upon  you.  You  are  the  most  intelligent  body 
of  Indians,  as  a  whole,  that  I  have  ever  met ;  you  are  all  English  speaking.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  so  many  here — to  see  so  many  who  speak  English  and  can 
explain  it  to  the  older  members,  who  may  not  fully  understand  English. 

Ira  Doxtateb.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Who  is  to  pay  us  the  claims 
we  have  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Government  or  the  State  of  New  York? 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  The  Federal  Government  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  the 
lands  of  the  New  York  Indians;  their  lands  are  all  under  the  control  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Ira  Doxtateb.  Then  the  State  would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  all  the  claims  of 
the  Six  Nations  tribes.  Would  the  Government  or  you  give  us  an  affidavit  to 
that  effect?  The  drawing  out  of  this  $20,000  would  not  affect  any  other  claims 
we  may  have? 

Im^iector  McLauohun.  I  am  willing  to  give  you  a  statement  to  that  effect 
over  my  official  signature,  or  what  would  be  better,  I  would  include  such  a  pro- 
vision in  any  agreement  we  may  conclude. 

Thomas  Cornelius.  I  wish  to  present  a  question.  I  don't  quite  understand 
about  the  matter  of  this  annuity  money.  A  while  ago,  as  I  understand,  this 
$20,000  was  to  be  perpetuated  in  some  way.  Now,  when  you  talk  about  our 
ancestors  away  back,  we  care  little  about  that  here.  But  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  treaty  was  made  some  time  ago,  before  we  ever  knew  anything 
about  it;  that  this  money  which  we  get  is  a  very  small  amount  at  present, 
but,  so  far  as  I  understand,  it  is  supposed  to  be  forever.  About  that  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  Now,  about  this  $20,000  which  is  offered  us,  would  be,  to  my 
understanding,  merely  the  payment  for  20  years  ahead.  Why  not  make  it  60 
years  and  at  the  end  of  60  years,  why  not  make  It  a  hundred  years? 

(Abraham  Silas  and  George  Doxtater  spoke  to  the  Indians  In  their  own 
tongua) 

Cornelius  A.  Hill.  I  am  very  thankful  to  meet  you  here,  Mr.  McLaughlin, 
and  to  propose  before  us  this  subject,  and,  to  my  wishes,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  understand  that  we  don*t  want  to  be  Indians  all  the  time;  although  we 
do  look  like  Indians,  we  are  citizens,  like  other  people.  We  don*t  wish  to  be 
Indians — that  is,  in  the  Indian  customs  and  agreements — in  any  way.  And  to 
my  knowledge  I  think  we  are  very  lucky  to  receive  that  amount  of  money.  I 
don't  believe  that  we  ought  to  wish  anything  more.  The  majority  at  home 
are  wishing  to  receive  this  $20,000.  So  it  would  be  the  easiest  way  for  you  to 
can  and  take  a  vote  upon  it 
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Inspector  MoLauohliw.  My  friends,  If  I  thought  yon  were  prepared  to 
answer  understandingly  I  would  put  the  question  as  suggested  by  the  last 
speaker.  But  I  don't  wish  to  hurry  you.  When  the  proper  time  comes  I  shall 
put  the  question  and  ask  you  to  express  yourselves  by  a  rising  vote,  and  shall 
do  80  later  on ;  but  I  don't  wish  to  hurry  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

(John  Archiquette  and  Dennison  Wheelock  spoke  to  the  Indians  in  Oneida 
language.) 

Dennison  Wheelock.  I  want  to  bring  up  the  matter  of  the  visit  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  last  year.  The  question  of  the  commutation  of  the 
annuity  belonging  to  this  tribe  was  taken  up  by  that  committee  in  goieral 
council  held  in  this  hall.  The  amount  of  the  payment  to  be  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  thoroughly  discussed,  both  by  the  Senators  composing  that  com- 
mittee and  also  by  the  Indians  who  were  present  at  Uiat  council.  A  vote  was 
taken  by  the  subcommittee  of  those  who  were  present  at  that  council  as  to 
whether  the  tribe  would  accept  the  commutation  of  their  annuity  or  not  A 
majority  of  those  Indians  who  were  present  voted  in  fbvor  of  conamuting  said 
annuity.  But  it  was  understood  by  all  the  Indians  present  and  by  the  com- 
mittee who  proposed  the  portion  that  the  total  amount  paid  should  not  be  less 
than  $35,000,  if  I  remember  correctly;  at  least  not  less  than  $15  per  capita. 
The  Indians  at  that  time  were  favorable  to  a  settlement  on  that  baslB  and 
readily  agreed  to  the  proposition.  We  want  to  know  now  why  the  proposition 
is  made  to  us  for  a  less  amount. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  Who  were  the  members  of  that  committee? 

Dennison  Wheelock.  The  members  were  Senator  Glapp,  chairman;  Senator 
La  Follette,  Senator  Page,  and  Senator  Brown. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  And  did  they  promise  to  aid  in  having  that  amount 
allowed  you— that  is,  135,000? 

Dennison  Wheelock.  Tes,  sir. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  That  probably  accounts  for  the  agreement  of  MaJ. 
Logan  failing  to  be  ratified  by  that  Congress.  The  House  passed  the  appropria- 
tion, and  when  it  reached  the  Senate,  as  I  understand,  the  amendment  directing 
the  Ck)mmissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  reopen  negotiations  with  you  relative  to 
this  matter  was  inserted.  Nothing  is  mentioned  as  to  an  Increased  allowance, 
my  instructions  being  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  given  Maj.  Logan. 

Dennison  Wheelock.  I  remember  distinctly  the  amount  per  capita  was  stated 
at  $15  per  capita,  about  twice  the  amount  now  offered. 

Chesteb  Ck)BNELiu8.  The  sum  was  somewhere  between  $37,000  and  $42,000, 
so  that  would  make  it  a  per  capita  payment  of  $15  per  capita,  and  with  that 
understanding  and  upon  their  investigation  they  discovered  we  would  concede 
to  reach  a  final  adjustment  on  the  premises  on  that  basis. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  You  can  all  readily  see  that  we  could  not  commute 
your  permanent  annuity  on  a  different  basis  than  that  of  the  other  tribes. 

Chesteb  Cornelius.  I  understand  that  The  reason  the  Senate  did  not  ratify 
the  Logan  agreement  was  because  the  Senate  committee  Investigated  our  pro- 
posal here.  And  we  never  having  called  upon  the  Government  for  support  in 
rations  for  the  subsistence  of  these  people,  and  as  the  Oneida  ^Trlbe  was  the 
only  tribe  that  did  not  turn  against  the  United  States  in  its  former  history,  the 
United  States  ought  to  concede  rather  than  try  to  give  us  something  less  than 
the  actual  value  of  the  permanent  annuity. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  Appropriations  have  been  made  for  commuted  per 
petual  annuities  to  certain  other  tribes  on  the  same  basis  as  now  offered  to  you. 

Chesteb  Cobnblius.  Now,  we  admit  if  the  people  submit  to  it,  why  that  is 
all  right  But  we  propose,  and  we  show,  that  the  actual  value  on  the  commut- 
ing basis  of  our  annuity  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15  per  capita. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  That  would  be  commuting  at  about  10  per  cent  in- 
stead of  6  per  cent 

Chesteb  Cobneuus.  No;  that  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  Northwestern 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  invite  your  attention  to  another 
phase  of  this  question  which  you  should  not  lose  sight  of  when  considering  the 
proposition.  Under  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  January  5,  1908,  in  what 
is  Imown  as  the  Lone  Wolf  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  legislate  for  Indians  without  consulting  them. 

Chesteb  Cobnelius.  We  are  aware  of  that.  If  the  Indian  Department  to-day 
concludes  to  terminate  this  annuity,  it  has  power  to  do  so. 

Inspector  McLaughun.  But  the  department  officials  do  not  wish  to  do  so. 
They  do  not  wish  to  force  upon  Indians  anything  arbitrarily  nor  without  < 
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SQlttng  them  and  obtaining  their  consent  In  that  decision  all  you  who  have 
read  it  will  notice,  from  the  wording  of  the  decree,  that  It  was  expected  that 
due  consideration  should  be  given  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  that  is  one 
reason  why  such  questions  are  submitted  to  Indians  rather  than  arbitrarily  forc- 
ing new  conditions  upon  them,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  usually  sent  to  con- 
fer with  the  tribes  when  legislation  has  been  passed  affecting  them.  Com- 
mencing In  March,  1896,  I  have  since  negotiated  a  great  many  agreements. 
The  Indians  feel  much  better  by  being  a  party  to  an  agreement  than  having 
It  forced  on  them  against  their  will.  I  did  not  succeed  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Uintah  Reservation  in  1903.  I,  however,  obtained  the  signatures  of  about 
100  of  the  Indians  of  that  reservation,  nearly  one-half  of  the  male  adults,  but 
on  the  White  River  the  Utes  absolutely  refused  to  concur  in  the  legislation 
which  had  been  enacted.  But  the  reservation  was  opened,  notwithstanding 
their  nonconcurrence.  It  resulted  in  the  White  River  Utes  leaving  their  reser- 
vation and  traveling  over  northeastern  Utah,  Wyoming,  and  into  Montana.  I 
followed  them  for  several  weeks,  and  they  finally  returned  to  their  home  reser* 
vation.  I  mention  this  that  you  may  bear  in  mind  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  legislate  for  Indians,  regardless  of  their  wishe& 

Chester  Cornelius.  We  are  aware  of  that.  But  still  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  principle  involved  there.  The  Oneidas  feel  that  there  is  a  considera- 
tion due  them,  in  that  they  have  never  cost  the  Government  anything.  They 
feel  that  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  the  Government  make  this  concession, 
though  primarily  it  is  an  insignificant  sum. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  You  see  how  unreasonable  it  would  be  to  commute 
your  portion  of  that  annuity  at  nearly  10  per  cent  and  those  of  New  York  State, 
who  are  equally  Interested  with  you,  at  5  per  cent. 

Chester  Cornelius.  Yes;  it  wouldn't  be  any  more  unreasonable  than  for  a 
man  in  personal  matters — ^a  man  to  settle  at  5  per  cent  and  another  man  insists 
upon  10  per  cent  They  have  simply  chosen  to  accept  less.  There  is  no  injus- 
tice. We  are  not  throwing  any  injustice  on  the  department  when  we  adhere  to 
our  right 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  What  system  do  you  use  in  commuting  this  amount? 

Chester  Cornelius.  We  used  the  tables  of  the  Northwestern  Life  Insurance 
Co.  When  Maj.  Logan  was  here  it  was  taken  up  among  the  more  intelligent 
ones.  And  the  secretary  of  Senator  La  Follette  went  over  it  and  computed  that 
our  annuity  was  somewhere  around  $42,000.    That  is  easily  arrived  at. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  I  don't  understand  the  object  of  submitting  this  to 
you  a  second  time,  when  you  had  all  agreed  to  the  proposition  that  I  have  been 
directed  to  make 

Chester  Cornelius.  Well,  we  don't  either.  It  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  the 
department  feels  that  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to  more,  but  will  take  less. 

Inq>ector  McLaughlin.  You  read  my  letter  of  instructions;  do  you  under- 
stand it? 

Chester  Cornelius.  Yes;  we  understand.  But  there  is  a  principle  involved, 
and  the  nonratification  of  our  agreement  with  Maj.  Logan  leads  us  to  believe 
that  our  contentions  would  be  valid.  Of  course  the  department  may  unearth 
sometliing  which  will  show  that  the  original  agreement  was  valid. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  Well,  whatever  is  decided  upon  in  this  council  will 
be  reported  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  minutes  will  show  the 
proceedings  and  will  enable  the  department  to  report  to  Congress  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  session,  so  that  the  matter  may  be  determined  and  you  people  ad- 
vised in  the  premises. 

Chester  Cornelius.  Supposing  we  presume  that  as  the  Interior  Department 
is  disposed  to  give  justice  and  takes  the  final  steps,  will  it  make  it  any  less 
than  the  proposal  at  this  time? 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  You  can  readily  understand  that  the  department 
could  not  give  you  any  more  than  has  been  given  other  tribes  in  similar  settle- 
men  ta 

Chester  Cornelius.  Yes;  we  realize  that.    It  is  just  the  same  as  Indian  land. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  I  would  submit  to  the  council  the  question  of  whether 
you  would  wish  to  pass  upon  this  now  or  consider  it  this  evening  and  express 
yourselves  to-morrow  morning. 

Supt.  Hart.  The  question  probably  will  be,  Are  you  prepared  to  settle  it  now, 
or  would  you  prefer  to  leave  it  until  to-morrow  or  next  week?  I  imagine  there 
are  some  things  that  will  interfere  next  week.  But  the  question  that  comes  up 
now  is  whether  you  want  to  settle  it  now  or  next  week. 
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Inspector  MoLaughun.  I  will  remain  until  next  Friday,  if  necessary,  bnt 
wisli  to  get  away  next  Thursday.  In  tlie  Seneca  councils  the  women  have  as 
much  to  say  as  the  men.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  they  are  so  recognized 
by  you  peopla 

(I^high  Wheelock  and  Cornelius  A.  Hill  spoke  to  Indiana) 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  My  friends,  you  have  discussed  the  matter  among 
yourselves  in  your  own  tongue,  which  I  have  not  had  interpreted  to  me.  but  I 
wish  to  have  you  feel  perfectly  at  ease.  I  make  it  a  rule  to  give  Indians  all  the 
time  they  want  in  discussing  matters  and  desire  them  to  settle  matters  to  tbetr 
best  interests,  and  while  not  wishing  to  keep  you  from  your  homes  longer  than 
necessary,  I  will  request  your  superintendent  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you 
wish  a  few  days  longer  to  consider  this  matter. 

Bbiggman  Ck>BNELiuB.  Just  before  the  vote  is  taken,  I  will  ask  whether  the 
discussion  a  few  minutes  ago  regarding  the  Senate  committee,  whether  this  was 
included  in  the  minutes. 

(Last  question  answered  in  the  affirmative.) 

Supt.  Habt.  The  question  that  Col.  McLaughlin  would  like  to  have  settled  ts 
whether  you  wish  to  have  further  time  for  consideration.  The  time  at  his  dis- 
posal will  not  permit  him  to  meet  with  you  later  than  Monday.  The  question  is, 
Would  you  like  to  settle  this  matter  right  nor  or  wait  till  Monday  and  settle 
it  then? 

Cornelius  A.  Hill.  I  would  rather  have  the  vote  taken  to-day.  By  postpon- 
ing  it  a  week  there  would  be  no  object  in  that,  because  the  people  have  had  fall 
notice.  This  is  a  large  representation,  and  there  would  not  be  any  moi«  here 
then  than  there  is  now.    I  am  in  favor  of  a  vote  now. 

Dennison  Wheelock  (after  speaking  to  Indians  In  Oneida).  I  move  this 
council  be  adjourned  to  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock  at  this  hall. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Supt.  Habt.  You  have  heard  the  motion,  that  this  meeting  adjourn  till  Mon- 
day morning  at  10  o'clock  in  this  hall.  Those  in  favor  of  this  motion  raise 
your  right  hand.  Those  opposed,  by  the  same  sign.  The  motion  is  carried.  Let 
me  explain  to  you  that  the  time  of  the  inspector  is  limited,  so  it  is  necessary 
that  any  discussion  you  may  have  must  be  concluded  Monday,  so  that  if  we 
make  an  agreement  there  will  be  time  for  the  signatures.  So  everybody  be 
here  Monday  and  be  prepared  at  that  time. 

Dennison  Wheelock.  I  will  ask,  then,  that  the  interpreters  of  the  various 
churches  will  take  pains  to  see  that  notice  is  given,  and  each  one  of  you  give  notice 
to  your  neighbors.  The  inspector  is  going  to  give  you  all  the  information  he 
can,  but  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  take  back  to  Washington  a  definite  agreement. 

Inspector  McIjAUghlin.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  before  closing.  That  is, 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  way  this  council  has  been  conducted.  I  have 
been  in  many  meetings  of  white  people  where  there  was  not  so  much  order  as 
was  here  to-day.  Remember,  chat  whatever  your  decision  is  that  I  am  your 
friend.  I  feel,  however,  from  my  knowledge  of  Government  matters,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  accept  the  proposition.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush.  By  getting  $20,0(K)  in  cash  now  is  something  that  would  benefit 
all  of  you  and  your  children  and  end  the  insignificant  annual  per  capita  which 
you  are  now  receiving. 

(Council  adjourned  at  5  p.  m.) 


(Council  reconvened,  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10.45  a.  m.  August  28, 1911; 
160  adult  Indians  In  attendance;  Lyman  Powless,  interpreter.) 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  My  friends,  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  such  a 
large  representative  gathering  to-day.  Since  our  adjournment  last  Friday 
and  up  to  our  reconvening  this  morning  you  have  had  time  to  deliberate  and 
discuss  the  proposition  among  yourselves  which  I  submitted  to  you  last  Friday, 
and  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  concerning  the  matter.  We  have 
brought  with  us  a  very  carefully  prepared  transcript  of  the  minutes  of  our 
former  council,  which  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  passed  around  in  the 
assemblage  that  those  who  read  English  may  know  what  was  said  here  last 
Friday. 

Alios  Baibd.  I  present  to  the  council  that  we  appoint  Mr.  Wheelock  as  tho 
proper  person  to  read  it  and  inform  us  Just  what  was  said  here  last  Friday 
There  was  a  good  many  here  last  Friday  that  could  not  read  or  understand 
Bnglish.  so  I  would  have  it  interpreted  into  Indian  by  him. 

Inspector  MgLauohun.  I  prepared  a  tentative  agreement  this  morning  and 
brought  it  with  me  so  that  in  case  you  conclude  to  accept  the  terms  off«red  the 
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agreem^it  will  be  ready  for  irignatureB.  The  transcript  of  last  Friday's  council 
proceedings  Is  very  lengthy,  there  being  27  pages  of  It,  and  I  would  like  to 
haye  Mr.  Wheelock  read  and  explain  my  statements  therein  to  those  now  here 
who  were  not  at  our  opening  council. 

(Dennlson  Wheelock,  after  expftilnlng  the  council  minutes  and  tentative 
agreemoit  to  those  assembled,  spoke  first  to  the  Indians  in  Oneida  and  then 
Bald:) 

Dennison  Wheelock.  I  think  perhaps  the  Indians  better  be  permitted  to 
council  among  themselves  on  this  proposition,  because  there  are  a  number  here 
for  the  first  time  who  would  like  to  inquire  about  the  proposed  agreement 
We  understand  the  proposition  now. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  From  our  discussion  of  the  question  last  Friday,  I 
feel  confident  that  you  people  understand  the  proposition  very  clearly,  and 
the  agreement  which  I  have  prepared  having  been  read  to  you,  Mr.  Wheelock 
fmggests  that  you  be  permitted  to  discuss  the  matter  among  yourselves.  I  will 
leave  the  agreement  with  you,  also  the  minutes  of  our  last  council,  and  give 
yon  what  time  you  require  to  confer  among  yourselves  regarding  the  matter. 

I  will  listen  to  anything  you  may  have  to  say  now  or  you  may  first  discuss 
the  matter  among  yourselves,  just  as  you  prefer. 

(Dennlson  Wheelock  and  Briggman  Cornelius  spoke  to  the  Indians  In 
Oneida.) 

Inspector  MoLAireHLnv.  There  being  a  great  many  here  to-day  who  were  not 
at  our  opening  council,  I  think  it  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to 
certain  questions  that  arose  during  our  discussion  of  the  matter  last  Friday. 
I  have  reference  to  certain  matters  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  which  he  very 
ably  presented.  I  will  read  from  the  record  and  wish  you  all  to  pay  attention 
that  you  may  understand.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  council  proceedings  [presenting 
the  minutes],  the  original  of  which  will  go  forward  to  Washington  with  my 
report  whether  we  enter  into  an  agreement  or  not.  I  reiterate  what  I  stated 
in  reply  to  the  fears  and  contentions  expressed  by  Mr.  Wheelock  [reading  his 
remarks  from  pages  11,  18,  17;  21,  22,  and  23  of  the  minutes].  These  minutes 
of  our  councils  go  forward  with  any  agreement  we  may  enter  into,  and  I  am 
on  record  here  as  having  made  certain  statements  to  dispel  the  fear  expressed 
that,  should  you  accept  this  proposition,  it  might  impair  your  status  as  a  tribe 
in  prosecuting  any  claims  against  the  Government  in  the  future,  and  I  again 
repeat  that  you  may  put  your  minds  at  ease  as  to  that,  for  this  agreement  is 
»)  worded  as  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  any  such  construction.  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  different  points  which  I  have  read  from  the  minutes 
of  our  council,  which  minutes,  as  before  stated,  accompanies  my  report  to 
Washington.  I  hope  you  will  consider  this  question  carefully  and  decide  upon 
it  among  yourselves  after  due  deliberation,  and  whatever  your  decision  may  be, 
I  shall  report  it  faithfully. 

Lehigh  Wheelock.  Let  the  gentlemen  go  to  dinner,  and  when  they  come  back 
we  will  be  refldy  to  take  a  vote  upon  it 

Bbiqgman  Ck>BNELn7s.  I  move  that  the  meeting  decide  whether  we  vote  on 
the  question  now  or  not. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Inspector  MoLaughlin.  Before  that  motion  is  put,  I  would  suggest  a  recess, 
in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those  now  present  who  wore  not  in  our 
former  council  to  fully  understand  the  proposition,  both  as  to  the  question  sub- 
mitted by  me  and  the  objections  of  some  of  your  speakers  against  it  I  think 
it  would  be  no  more  than  right  to  give  these  recent  arrivals  this  opportunity, 
and  I  simply  suggest  It  for  your  consideration.  I  also  wish  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  every  male  and  female  over  18  years  of  age,  belonging  to  this  reser- 
vation, has  a  voice  in  the  decision  you  may  reach. 

(Cornelius  A.  Hill  and  Dennison  Wheelock  spoke  In  Oneida. 

John  Powless  spoke  in  Oneida  and  then  in  E^lish,  as  follows:) 

John  Powless.  The  motion  Is  before  the  house,  and  I  don't  think  anybody 
can  interfere  with  it  until  it  is  voted  upon. 

Superintendoit  Hart.  How  many  are  in  favor  of  terminating  the  speeches 
and  proceeding  to  a  vote?  Raise  your  right  hands  and  let  us  qee  how  many 
there  are.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  this  motion  and  are  In  favor  of  con- 
tinning  the  speeches  will  raise  your  right  hands.  The  speeches  will  continue. 
Now  you  are  at  liberty  to  continue  your  speeches. 

(Recess  for  dinner.) 

(Discussion  among  Indians  in  Oneida.) 

Amos  Balrd  and  Miss  Laura  M.  ComeUus  spoke  against  the  comoiutatlon  of 
the  annuities. 
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Dennison  Wheelock  and  Thomas  Ck>rneliu8  spoke  against  the  commatatlon  of 
annuitiea 

William  Kelly  and  Cornelius  A.  Hill  spoke  for  the  commutation  of  annaitles. 

Solomon  Ck)meliu8  spoke  against  the  commutation  of  the  annuities. 

Cornelius  A.  Hill  spoke  for  the  commutation  of  annuities.) 

Dennison  Wheelock.  Mr.  Inspector,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  yonr 
letter  of  instruction,  especiaUy  to  the  part  that  recites  the  agreement   inrlilcli 
was  made  with  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  by  Special  Agent  W.  B.-  Ix>gan 
for  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual  annuity  under  the  treaty  of  November  11, 
1794,  which  agreement  was  concluded  with  these  Indians  on  January  4,  1909. 
Your  letter  of  instructions  uses  the  following  language:  The  agreement   for 
the  commutation  of  this  perpetual  annuity  was  on  the  basis  of  5  per  cait,  mnd  it 
was  understood  that  the  funds  when  capitalized  should  be  placed  in    tbe 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  and  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent  until  such  time  as  it  might  be  deemed  proper  to  pay  ont 
.  the  same  to  the  Indians  or  expend  it  for  their  benefit    A  great  deal  of  discna- 
sion  has  taken  place  here  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  different  officlala 
sent  to  the  Indian  tribes  are  all  honest    I  don't  want  to  raise  the  question  of 
the  honesty  of  MaJ.  Logan,  because  I  know  the  limitations  that  were  glyen  him 
in  his  authority  to  negotiate  the  agreement,  but  I  want  to  say,  and  Mr.  Hart 
will  bear  me  out  and  this  audience  present  will  bear  me  out  that  if  MaJ. 
Logan  had  represented  to  this  tribe  at  the  time  he  was  negotiating  that  agree- 
ment that  that  money  should  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Statea 
to  the  credit  of  the  tribe,  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  ceot  indefinitely, 
or  until  such  time  as  it  might  be  deemed  by  the  department  proper  to  pay  ont 
the  same  to  the  Indians  or  expend  the  $20,000  for  their  benefit  as  the  judg- 
ment of  the  department  would  conceive  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  that 
Maj.  Logan  would  not  have  had  one  Indian  to  sign  that  agreement 

Inspector  MgLauohun.  I  can  explain  that  I  am  glad  you  ha^e  raised 
that  question. 

Dennison  Wheelock.  I  want  our  Interpreter  to  explain  that  part 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  In  explanation  of  the  question  of  Mr.  Wheelock,  I 
wish  to  state  that  Maj.  Logan  did  not  In  any  way  misrepresent  to  you  people 
when  he  negotiated  with  you  that  agreement  of  January  4, 1909.  The  derk,  I 
presume.  In  preparing  my  letter  of  instructions,  copied  that  paragraph  of  the 
original  Instructions  given  to  Maj.  Logan,  which  was  similar  to  the  instructions 
given  to  Special  Agent  Campbell,  who  negotiated  agreements  with  the  Sac  and 
Fox,  Pawnees,  and  Pottawatomies.  In  this  printed  document  which  waa 
before  Ck)ngress,  not  only  Maj.  Logan's  agreement  as  concluded  with  you  people^ 
but  a  copy  of  the  same  transmitted  by  the  Indian  Oflice  to  Congress,  la  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was  entered  into  by  Maj.  Logan  with  you,  and  there  Is  no 
provision  whatever  In  it  requiring  the  money  to  be  deposited  In  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indiana  This  Is  the  provision  [reads 
provision  in  Maj.  Logan's  agreement  of  Jan.  4, 10091. 

Now,  in  order  to  malce  that  feature  still  more  binding  upon  the  United  States, 
I  have  inserted  a  clause  In  this  tentative  agreement  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
make  plain.    It  reads  as  follows : 

**  Now  therefore  we,  the  Oneldas  of  Wisconsin,  a  part  of  the  original  Six 
Nations,  do  hereby  agree^  providing  Congress  approves  the  same  and  ooalces 
the  necessary  appropriation  therefor,  to  accept  in  lieu  of  our  perpetual  annui- 
ties, under  the  treaty  of  November  U,  1794,  article  6  (7  Stat  L.,  p.  46).  a  caah 
payment  of  $20,000  in  commutation  of  our  said  perpetual  annuity,  based  upon 
our  proportion  of  the  annuity  now  paid  to  the  Six  Nations  under  the  said 
treaty,  namely,  5  per  cent  on  $90,000,  we,  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin,  receiving 
at  present  $1,000  annually  as  our  pro  rata  of  the  $4,500  interest  mon^  paid  to 
the  Six  Nations  of  New  Tork  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
whole  sum  of  $20,000  to  be  paid  in  cash  to  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  and 
distributed  pro  rata  among  the  members  entitled  thereto. 

"  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed 
to  deprive  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  parties  hereto,  of  any  benefits  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled  under  existing  treaties  or  agreements  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement" 

When  Maj.  Logan's  agreement  reached  the  Indian  Office,  that  office.  In  pre- 
paring it  for  transmission  to  Congress,  supplied  the  words  **  Seventh  Statutes 
at  Large,  page  46,"  instead  of  the  abbreviation  of  that  parenthetical  dause  as 
shown  in  the  agreement  That  is  the  only  difPerence  frereads  the  agreemeot]. 
A  provision  in  the  tentatlvs  agreement  which  I  have  prepared  reads  as  Mkms : 
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•*  The  whole  sum  of  $20,000  to  be  paid  In  cash  to  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wi»- 
oonsfn,  and  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  among  the  members  entitled  thereto." 

The  Logan  agreement  did  not  contain  this  last  provision.  And  I  have  added 
the  following: 

"  It  is  disthictly  understood  that  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  construed 
to  deprive  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin,  parties  hereto,  to  any  benefits  to  which 
they  may  be  entitled  under  existing  treaties  or  agreements  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  agreement*' 

One  reason  why  I  am  usually  sent  out  to  make  these  agreements  is  that  I  am 
familiar  with  the  forms  and  legal  wording  required. 

I  have  made  over  50  agreements  with  Indians  during  the  past  15  years.  I 
am  very  careful  to  guard  and  protect  every  interest  of  the  Indians  in  preparing 
agreements  which  I  enter  into  with  them,  and  the  wording  of  this  tentative 
agreement  protects  your  every  interest  I  have  spent  many  years  with  the 
Indians,  nearly  all  of  my  manhood  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  Indian  work, 
and  as  long  as  able  intend  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  further  their  best  interests 
Whatever  you  may  determine  upon  in  this  matter  will  be  perfectly  agreeable  to 
me,  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  add  that  I  regard  it  for  your  best  interests  to 
commute  this  annul^  and  do  away  with  your  coming  ^ter  that  paltry  sum  of 
42  cents  annually.  You  must  not  fear  that  it  would  affect  any  claim  you  may 
have  pending.  If  you  have  any  good  claim  against  the  Government  or  against 
the  State  of  New  York  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  This  has 
simply  to  do  with  the  treaty  of  November  11, 1794,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  get 
these  two  questions  confused.  I  assure  you  if  there  was  the  slightest  danger  in 
that  I  would  tell  you.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make  everything  perfectly  plain 
to  you. 

(Abram  Silas  and  Miss  Laura  M.  Cornelius  spoke  in  Oneida  against  com- 
mutation. 
Abram  Baird  spoke  in  Oneida  against  commutation.) 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  The  subject  was  brought  up  last  Friday,  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  having  visited  here  two  years  ago,  and  a  statement  made  by  them 
that  the  amount  you  should  receive  was  somewhere  between  $37,000  and  ^2,000, 
and  that  $15  per  capita  was  the  amount  they  suggested.    Supt  Hart  happened 
to  have  a  copy  of  that  conferaice,  which  I  have  since  read,  and  I  am  going  to 
read  from  it  so  that  you  may  all  hear  what  Senator  Glapp  said,  through  Mr. 
Dennison  Wheelock,  interpreter   (p.  1111).     The  chairman    (Senator  Olapp) 
expressed  himself  substantially  as  I  have  to  you  in  his  statement  that  "  If  you 
have  got  any  claim  against  the  Government  it  would  not  be  fair  for  the  Govern- 
ment ot  bave  you  release  that  in  settling  the  annuity."    I  have  guarded  against 
impairing  your  interests  in  any  and  all  matters  by  inserting  a  clause  that  noth- 
ing except  the  commuting  of  this  one  fund  is  included  in  this  agreement    The 
chairman,  in  making  that  statement,  which  you  so  largely  base  your  conten-   ' 
tions  upon,  simply  stated  that  "  tUe  present  value  of  the  annuity  (recorded  on 
p.  1006  of  the  hearings  of  that  committee),  if  it  was  commuted  and  put  Into  one 
amount  either  to  be  paid  over  or  to  be  put  to  your  credit,  would,  I  think,  amount 
to  about  $15  a  head.*'    The  statement  was  doubtless  made  by  the  chairman 
without  having  figured  out  the  per  capita,  as  he  further  stated,  on  page  1120  of 
the  record*  in  reply  to  Joseph  (Chester)  Oomelius,  "that  is  only  approximately, 
you  understand ;  I  am  not  giving  you  figures  definitely."    I  told  you  last  Friday 
that  the  proposition  which  I  was  presenting  would  give  you  a.per  capita  of  about 
^•50.    I  wish  you  to  bear  mind  before  you  determine  this  matter,  especially 
adversely,  that  the  $20,000  is,  in  my  Judgment,  as  much  as  you  will  ever  get 
tor  the  commutation  of  this  annuity.    It  is  true  that  you  can  have  it  continue 
indefinitely,  but  the  Seneca  council  having  accepted  a  settlement  on  the  5  per 
cent  basis,  I  think  it  advisable  that  you  accept  it  on  the  same  terma    It  is  a 
matter  for  you  to  determine.    Remember  we  have  met  as  friends  as  we  shall 
part  as  friends  whether  we  c<Hiclude  an  agreement  or  not,  but  I  would  Uke  to 
luiTe  it  appear  in  the  record,  in  case  you  do  not  accept  this  commutation  on  the 
6  per  cent  basis,  your  reasons  for  not  having  agreed  to  this  basis  of  settlement 
(William  Kelly  spoke  in  Oneida  against  commutation* 
Lehigh  Wheelock  spoke  in  favor  of  commutation. 
August  Webster  spoke  against  commutation.) 

Lkhiqh  Wheelock.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  McLaughlin.  I  want  to 
&^  this  question ;  I  don't  know  whether  you  have  any  idea  or  not :  How  long 
^0  yon  suppose  the  department  will  pay  this  money  annually  as  it  has  this  far? 
How  long  do  you  think  it  will  continue  if  we  do  not  accept  this  at  this  time? 
Have  you  any  idea? 
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Inspector  McLauohuit.  I  have  no  idea.  Of  course,  onder  the  treaty  it  dioold 
continue  indefinitely,  but  Ck>ngre88  has  power  to  change  it  at  any  time.  They 
might  commute  it  at  any  time.   That  is  somthing  for  Congress  to  determine. 

(Lehigh  Wheelock  spoke  in  Oneida.) 

Inspector  MgLauohlin.  That  suggests  a  thought  to  me  that  I  wish  to  ex- 
press. The  fact  that  the  Senecas  and  the  Tuscaroras  and  other  Indians  in- 
terested in  this  fund  have  consented  to  the  capitalization  of  a  fund  for  which 
an  appropriation  will  doubtless  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  It  is 
barely  possible  that  they  might  include  your  apportionment  in  that  same 
legislation.  Of  that,  however,  I  have  no  knowledge  and  can  not  say  whether 
such  will  be  considered  or  not  But  that  should  influence  you,  my  friends,  in 
considering  this.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  be  a  party  to  an  agreement  Even 
In  trading  horses  there  are  always  two  parties  to  the  trade.  In  this  transac- 
tion I  represent  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  you  Oneida  people 
represent  your  interests  here,  and  in  considering  the  matter  you  are  one  party 
to  the  trade  and  the  United  States  the  other. 

Dennibon  Wheelock.  I  am  very  sorry  MaJ.  McLaughlin  and  I  don't  seem 
to  agree,  but  we  want  to  be  good  friends  just  the  same,  but  somehow  we  don*t 
jibe.  Major  has  stated  to  you  and  suggests  that  perhaps  Congress  will  appro- 
priate the  $20,000  at  the  same  time  that  it  appropriates  the  money  for  the 
Senecas  in  New  York  and  compel  us  to  take  our  money.  I  think  the  inference — 
the  presumption — is  directly  to  the  contrary.  As  I  remember  distinctly  at  the 
time  the  Senate  committee  was  here,  it  was  indicated  at  that  time  that  the  offer 
of  the  Indian  Office. was  exactly  the  same  as  the  Major  has  offered  to  us  to-day, 
which  is  $20,000.  Those  representations  were  made  to  that  committee  at  that 
time  by  the  Indians  in  the  same  way  that  I  represented  it  to  the  Major  the 
other  day,  that  the  value  of  the  annuity  is  something  more  than  $20,000,  and  at 
that  time  the  committee,  while  not  admitting  in  so  many  terms,  virtually  ac- 
quiesced in  that  contention,  and  which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Oneidas,  who  had  agreed  with  Maj.  Logan  to  accept  the 
$20,000,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  which  must  have  lieen  done  because  of 
the  fact  in  the  minds  of  these  Senators  here  that  these  Indians  were  entitled 
to  something  more  than  $20,000.  In  consequence  the  inference  is  stronger  on 
the  side  that  Congress  will  not  consent  to  the  appropriation  of  any  money 
to  this  tribe  unless  a  new  agreement  is  entered  into  where  they  accept  a  $20,000 
payment  So  that  I  have  no  fear  that  Congress  will  take  any  such  action,  evoi 
if  it  were  in  their  power  to  do  so.  They  will  not  appropriate  any  money  to 
compel  these  Indians  to  take  a  stated  amount  and  to  commute  their  annuity. 

Inspector  McLaughlir.  As  I  read  a  few  moments  ago  on  page  1096  of  the 
hearing.  Senator  Clapp  says:  "We  have  no  authority  to  answer  as  to  what 
Congress  will  do  about  anything,  but  only  to  report  what  we  see  and  hear.** 
I  have  read  the  report  of  the  hearings  of  that  Senate  committee  with  you 
people,  and  there  is  not  a  line  in  it  that  commits  the  committee  to  anything 
other  than  that  one  remark  of  Senator  Clapp  of  $15  per  capita,  and  we  can 
readily  understand  that  he  gave  those  figures  only  approximately,  without  fig- 
uring it  out  on  the  basis  adopted  by  the  department  in  commuting  such 
annuities. 

(John  Quincy  Adams  asked  questions  in  Oneida. 

Lyman  Powless  replied  to  questions  in  Oneida. 

John  Archiquette,  Lyman  Powless,  and  Nicholas  Elm  spoke  in  Oneida. 

Lehigh  Wheelock  and  Cornelius  A.  Hill  discussed  question  in  Oneida. 

Chauncey  Cornelius,  Wilson  Elm,  and  Chauncey  Baird  spoke  in.  Oneida, 
opposed  to  commutation. 

Cornelius  A.  Hill  spoke  in  Oneida  in  favor  of  commutation. 

Dennison  Wheelock  and  Abram  Baird  discussed  question  in  Oneida.) 

Dennison  Wheelock.  I  move  that  a  vote  be  taken  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
commutation  of  the  annuity. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Superintendent  Habt.  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we  now  take  the 
▼ote  on  the  question  before  us.  You  will  not  vote  on  the  question  now,  but 
now  is  to  vote  on  this  question  of  accepting  the  commutation  of  the  annuity. 

(Abram  Baird  spoke  briefly  in  Oneida.) 

Superintendent  Habt.  Without  a  formal  motion  to  that  effect,  I  will  put  the 
question  to  the  house  in  this  way:  All  those  in  favor  of  accepting  $20,000  in 
settlement  of  this  annuity  raise  your  right  hands.  Those  opposed  by  the  same 
sign. 

(Vote  almost  unanimous  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  settlement) 
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laspector  McIiAuoHUN.  Havlzig  presented  to  yon  very  carefnlly  and  clearly 
the  qnestlon  of  commntlng  this  perpetual  annuity,  and  you  haying  rejected  it 
by  almost  a  unanimous  vote  of  this  council,  I  wish  very  much  that  some  mem- 
ber state  briefly  the  reasons  influencing  your  nonconcurrence,  as  I  desire  to 
bays  it  appear  in  the  record. 

Miss  Lauba  M.  Cornelius.  I  moye  that  Dennison  Wheeloclc  be  authorized  by 
this  council  to  state  our  reasons  for  refusing  to  accept  the  commutation  of  our 
annuity  as  proposed. 

(Motion  seconded  by  John  Powless  and  carried  unanimously.) 

Dennison  Wheelock.  For  and  In  behalf  of  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin, 
I  derire  to  present  the  following  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand  of  Maj.  James  McLaughlin, 
United  States  Indian  inspector: 

"Resolved  hy  the  Oneida  Indiana  of  Wisconsin  in  tribal  council  assembled. 
That  the  Goyemment  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  provide  laws  and 
means  whereby  all  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  the  Goyernment  of  the 
United  States  and  the  said  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  shall  be  judicially  ex- 
amined by  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  and  that  said  court  be  given 
jnrlsdlctlon  to  hear  and  determine  all  the  valid  agreements  of  said  tribe  against 
the  United  States,  including  any  Interests  which  may  be  due  them  from  the 
United  States,  and  to  determine  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  now  payable  to 
said  tribe  under  treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  Seventh  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  46." 

The  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  have  rejected  the  ofPer  of  the  Government 
to  take  $20,000  in  settlement  of  their  annuity  payments,  principally  for  the 
reason  that  said  amount  does  not  represent  the  true  value  at  the  present  time 
of  said  annuity,  nor  does  it  represent  the  true  proportion,  based  upon  the  pres- 
ent number  of  beneficiaries  of  the  Six  Nations,  which  we  Oneida  Indians  are 
entitled  to  receive  as  a  share  of  the  $4,500  provided  in  the  treaty  of  November 
11,  1794.  We  have  rejected  the  proposition  also  for  the  reason  that  we  claim 
to  have  certain  other  matters  in  dispute  over  rights  arising  and  growing  out  of 
its  existence  as  a  tribe  and  nation,  and  the  fear  is  entertained  that  if  the  treaty 
relations  with  the  United  States  Government  are  dissolved  certain  of  those 
claims  would  become  void  and  unenforceable.  We  believe  that  if  all  the  matters 
which  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  have  against  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  a  claim,  interest,  annuity,  or  otherwise  can  be  brought  into  the  Court 
of  Claims,  and  that  court  be  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  the  cases  In 
dispute,  that  we  would  receive  a  fairer  and  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
our  matters  than  if  these  things  were  adjusted  between  the  department  and 
the  tribe  themselves.  We  have  therefore  decided  to  ask  you,  in  your  official 
capacity  as  an  inspector  of  the  Interior  Department,  to  convey  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  resolution  which  I 
have  submitted,  believing  that  our  interests  demand  an  impartial  adjudication 
In  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  which  was 
entered  into  solely  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  friendship  and  peace  between 
the  Six  Nations,  of  which  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  are  a  part,  and  the 
United  States. 

Inspector  McLaughlin.  My  friends,  I  wish  to  compliment  you  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  councils  have  been  conducted  and  the  deportment  of  the 
Indians  here  assembled.  And  while  I  have  endeavored  to  present  the  question 
of  commutation  of  your  annuities  as  plainly  as  possible,  and  would  like  to 
have  had  your  concurrence,  I  at  the  same  time  fully  appreciate  the  stand 
you  liave  taken  in  the  premises.  ESvery  word  that  has  been  spoken  in  our 
councils  here  in  English  by  myself,  by  Superintendent  Hart,  and  by  your 
speakers  will  be  transcribed  by  the  stenographer  and  go  forward  with  my 
report  I  feel  that  my  duty  has  been  fully  performed,  and  there  is  nothing 
further  at  this  time  that  I  deem  it  advisable  to  do  or  say  other  than  to  thank 
you  for  Uie  courteous  treatment  you  have  extended  to  me  while  among  you. 
I  might  add  that  if,  after  returning  to  your  homes  and  considering  this  matter 
for  a  few  weeks  or  a  couple  of  months,  you  should  look  upon  it  differently  and 
in  the  light  I  have  been  trying  to  make  you  see  it,  you  can  notify  Superin- 
tendent Hart  and  he  can  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  return  here  to  conclude  the  agreement  with  you.  I 
shall  fully  report  the  proceedings  of  our  council  and  the  conclusions  reached 
and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again  at  some  future  time,  and, 
with  beet  wishes  for  all  of  you  and  for  your  families,  I  shake  hands  with  all 
present. 

(Council  adjonmed  sine  die  at  8.30  p.  m.) 
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I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  44  tjrpewritten  pages  is  a  transcript  of 
shorthand  notes  taken  by  me  in  council  held  by  James  McLaughlin,  inspector. 
Department  of  Interior,  with  the  Indians  of  Oneida  Reservation,  Wis.,  on 
August  25  and  28, 1911. 

Habrt  E.  Benedict,  Stenographer, 

Oneida,  Wis.,  August  29,  1911. 


Depabtment  of  the  Intebiob, 
United  States  Indian  Sebvice, 

Oneida,  Wm.,  August  SI,  1911. 
The  honorable  the  Secbetabt  of  the  Intebiob, 

WasMngton,  D,  C. 
Sib:  Referring  to  my  report  dated  30th  Instant  on  my  negotiations  with  the 
Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  relative  to  the  commutation  of  their  perpetual 
annuities,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  paper  which  was  handed 
me  to-day  by  Dennison  Wheelock,  a  member  of  the  said  Oneida  Indians,  which 
is  substantially  a  copy  of  pages  42  and  43  of  the  council  minutes  transmitted 
with  my  report  of  yesterday. 

The  statement  recorded  on  said  pages  of  the  council  minutes  was  presented 
orally  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  and  upon  reading  the  transcript  of  same  he  desired 
to  make  some  slight  changes  in  the  phraseology  of  his  oral  statement  as  re- 
corded, and  to  also  add  a  clause  bearing  upon  the  present  population  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  New  York,  as  reported  in  department  telegram  to  me  of  29th 
instant,  which  corrected  statement  he  requested  me  to  forward  for  such  action 
as  may  be  deemed  proper. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  MoIjAITOHLin,  Inspector, 


Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Lattba  M.  Ck)BNELiT7s.  I  movo  that  Dennison  Wheelock  be  authorized  by 
this  council  to  state  our  reasons  for  refusing  to  accept  the  commutation  of 
our  annuity  as  proposed. 

(Motion  seconded  by  John  Powless  and  carried  unanimously.) 

Dennison  Wheelock.  For  and  in  behalf  of  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
I  desire  to  present  the  following  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Ck)ngress  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand  of  Maj.  James  McLaughlin, 
United  States  Indian  inspector: 

"  Resolved  ty  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  in  trihal  council  assembled. 
That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  provide  laws  and 
means  whereby  all  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  said  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  be  judicially  ex- 
amined by  the  United  States  Ck)urt  of  Claims,  and  that*  said  court  be  given 
jurisdiction  to  bear  and  determine  all  matters  In  dispute  of  said  tribe  against 
the  United  States,  Including  any  interests  which  may  be  due  them  from  the 
United  States,  and  to  determine  the  present  value  of  the  annuity  now  payable 
to  said  tribe  under  treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  Seventh  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  46." 

The  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  have  rejected  the  offer  of  the  Government 
to  take  $20,000  In  settlement  of  their  annuity  payments  principally  for  the 
renson  that  said  amount  does  not  represent  the  true  value  at  the  present  time 
of  said  annuity,  nor  does  It  represent  the  true  proportion,  based  upon  the 
present  number  of  beneflciaries  of  the  Six  Nations,  which  we  Oneida  Indians 
are  entitled  to  receive  as  our  share  of  the  $4,500  provided  in  the  treaty  of 
November  11,  1794.  The  present  number  of  persons  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians 
entitled  to  share  in  the  per  capita  payment  of  the  annuity  provided  by  the 
treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  are  approximately  7,777.  Of  this  number,  5,476 
are  residents  of  New  York  and  2,301  are  the  Oneldas  of  Wisconsin.  Taking 
this  number  as  the  basis  for  computing  the  share  of  the  Oneida  Indians  of 
Wisconsin  out  of  the  $4,500  now  payable,  the  result  shows  that  said  Indians 
are  entitled  to  $1,331.50  annually,  or  $331.50  more  than  they  are  at  present 
receiving.  This  amount  capitalized  at  5  per  cent  in  accordance  with  your 
instructions  would  make  $26,630,  which  is  $6,630  more  than  offered.  Moreover, 
the  New  York  Indians  having  received  approximately  $6,000  more  than  they 
were  entitled  to,  it  is  no  more  than  fsAv  that  they  be  made  to  disgorge  the 
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actual  amount  of  excess  In  their  payments,  said  amount  recovered  to  be  added 
to  the  amomit  payable  to  the  Oneldas  of  Wisconsin. 

We  have  rejected  the  proposition  also  for  the  reason  that  we  claim  to  hay« 
certain  other  matters  in  dispute  over  rights  arising  and  growing  out  of  its 
existence  as  a  tribe  and  nation,  and  the  fear  is  entertained  that  if  the  treaty 
relations  with  the  United  States  Ooyemment  are  dissolyed  certain  of  those 
claims  would  become  void  and  unenforceable.  We  believe  that  if  all  the  matters 
which  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  have  against  the  United  States,  in 
the  form  of  claim,  interest,  annuity,  or  otherwise,  can  be  brought  into  the 
Ck>urt  of  Claims  and  that  court  be  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  the  cases 
in  dispute,  that  we  would  receive  a  fieilrer  and  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
our  matters  than  if  these  things  were  adjusted  between  the  department  and 
the  tribe  ourselves. 

We  have  therefore  decided  to  ask  you,  in  your  official  capacity  as  an 
Inspector  of  the  Interior  Department,  to  convey  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  resolution  which  we  have  sub- 
mitted, believing  that  our  interests  demand  an  impartial  adjudication  in  con- 
formity with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  November  11,  1794,  which  was  entered 
into  solely  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  friendship  and  peace  between  the 
Six  Nations  (of  which  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  are  a  part)  and  the 
United  States. 

Dennisor  Wheklook, 
Bepreamting  the  Oneida  Indiana  of  WiaoonHn. 

OwBDA  Indian  Aosnot, 

Oneida,  Wis..  August  SO,  1911. 


[Telegram.] 

DSPABTMKNT  OV  THB  INTEUOB, 

August  £P,  1911. 
To  McLauuhijn, 

Inspector,  Oneida,  Wis.,  via  Oreen  Bay: 
Tour  telegram  24th.  Census  Six  Nations  1855  showed  total  5,000;  8,720  In 
New  York,  980  Oneldas  and  800  Stockbrldges  in  Wisconsin.  Proportion  goods 
annuity  sent  Oneldas  that  year  $882.  Increased  to  $1,000  in  1869,  when  census 
showed  12,018  in  Wisconsin  and  4,491  in  New  York.  Ledgers  Indian  Office 
show  that  $1,000  has  been  sent  to  Wisconsin  Oneldas  each  year  since  1874. 
Nothing  found  showing  why  amount  has  remained  unchanged.  Census  1910 
shows  Six  Nations  in  New  York  5,476;  Oneldas,  Wisconsin,  2,801. 

Samuel  Adams,  Acting  Secretary. 
[Telegram.] 

DSPABTMENT  OV  THB  INTEBIOB, 

August  24, 1911. 
To  MoLattohijn, 

Inspector,  Oneida,  Wis.,  via  Oreen  Bay: 
Your  telegram  24th.    Accurate  information  as  to  basis  of  division  of  annuity 
can  not  be  furnished  by  25th.    Careful  search  being  made  in  Indian  Office. 
You  will  be  advised  by  wire  of  result  in  two  or  three  days. 

Bamttel  Adams,  Acting  Secretary. 
[Telegram.] 

Oneda,  Wis.,  August  BS,  1911. 

SlOBBIAST  OV  THE  INTEBIOB, 

WasMngton,  D.  0.: 

When  and  upon  what  basis  was  the  apportionment  of  $1,000  annually  made 
to  the  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin  as  their  proportion  of  the  permanent 
amraity  of  $4,500  to  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  under  treaty  of  November  11, 
1794? 

The  Wisconsin  Oneldas  contend  that  an  equitable  apportionment  would  entitle 
them  to  a  greater  share  than  two-ninths  of  the  said  annuity,  as  now  received 
by  them.  The  present  number  of  Wisconsin  Oneldas  is  2,838,  and  they  wish 
to  know  the  total  number  of  each  tribe  entitled  to  share  under  the  treaty. 
Request  advice  by  25th  instant,  when  council  convenes. 

McLaughlin,  Inspector, 
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PROCEEDS  OP  PUBLIC  LANDS   APPLIED  TO  AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGES. 


LETTER 


FBOM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

suBMi^nva 

BXPOBT  OF  DISBTJBSBHENTS  ICADlB  TO  AGBIOXTLTTmAL  AND 
XBCHANICAL  COLLXOSS  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEAB  ENDING  JUNE 
80,  1912,  FBOM  PBOOBEDS  OF  SALE  OF  FXTBLIO  LAND. 


Dkhmbkb  8y  1911. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


DePARTBIBNT  OF  THE  InTEBIOB, 

Washington^  December  tf,  191L 
Sib:  Parsuant  to  section  5  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  August 
80, 1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the 

Rublic  lands  to  the  more  complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  col- 
iges  for  tibe  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  established 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,"  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  disbursements  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1912,  made  in  the  States  and  Territories 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act  and  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  4, 1907,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,"  which 
provides  for  an  increase  in  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  meclianic  arts  made  oy  said  act  of  August  30, 
1890. 

The  prescribed  reports  having  been  received  from  the  several  insti- 
tutions benefited  by  this  endowment  on  June  26,  1911, 1  certified  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  following  States  and  Territories  as 
each  entitled  to  receive  the  instaUment  of  uie  grant,  $50,000,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Geor^a,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  lUinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentuckv,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland.  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico, 
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New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Soutn  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

The  total  amount  paia  out  each  year  by  the  Government  to  the 
States  and  Territories  under  these  acts  from  their  enactment  to  and 
including  the  installment  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  is  as 
follows: 

1903 $1,200,000 

1904 1,200,000 

1905 1,200,000 

1906 1,200,000 

1907 1,200,000 

1908 1,600,000 

1909 1,760,000 

1910 2,000.000 

1911 2,250,000 

1912 2,600,000 


1890 $660,000 

1891 704,000 

1892 782,000 

1893 864,000 

1894 912,000 

1895 960,000 

1896 1,008,000 

1897 1,066,000 

1898 1,104,000 

1899 1,152,000 

1900 1,200,000 

1901 1,200,000 

1902 1,200,000 


Total 28,802,000 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Walter  L.  Fishes,  Secretary. 

The  Sfeakeb  of  the  House  of  BEPBESBNTATivEa» 
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REPORT  OF  THE 

RAILROAD  SECURITIES 
COMMISSION 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

AND 

LETTER  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 
TRANSMITTING  THE  REPORT 
TO  THE  CONGRESS     ::     ::     :: 


DxcnMBSB  11, 1911. — Message  and  accompanying  papers  ordered  printed 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 


WASHINGTON 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  your  consideration  the  report  which  has 
been  made  to  me  by  the  Baihroad  SecuritieB  Commission,  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  section  16  of  the  act  to  create  a  C!ommeroe 
Court,  approved  June  18, 1910  (86  Stat,  556).  The  report  evidences 
for  itself  the  careful  consideration  which  it  has  received  from  the 
commission  and  I  heartily  concur  in  the  recommendations  it  contains 
and  urge  that  appropriate  action  be  taken  to  carry  these  recommenda- 
tions into  effect 

Wm.  H.  Taix 

Thb  Whttb  House,  December  11  j  1911. 
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LETTER  TRAIf SMITTIFG  EEPOET  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT. 


NOVEMBEB   IST,   1911. 

The  President: 

We  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  Railroad 
Securities  Commission,  appointed  by  you  in  August  1910  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  16  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  18th 
of  that  year,  and  organized  in  the  month  immediately  following. 

Early  in  November,  1910,  a  notice  was  issued  through  the  public 
press  inviting  all  persons  having  information  or  proposals  concern- 
ing the  questions  under  discussion  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Com- 
mission. Specific  invitations  to  appear  before  the  Conmiission  or  to 
transmit  opinions  were  also  extended  to  railroad  officials,  members  of 
various  State  Railroad  Commissions,  financiers,  authors  of  books 
and  articles  regarding  railroads,  business  men,  representatives  of 
conunercial,  manufacturing  and  shipping  organizations,  bankers, 
lawyers  and  promoters  of  railroads  and  of  their  securities. 

Public  hearings  were  held  as  follows: 

Washington:  November  28,  29,  December  1, 1910. 

New  York:  December  15-22, 1910,  inclusive. 

Chicago:  January  23-27, 1911,  inclusive. 

New  York:  March  6-7, 1911. 

At  these  meetings  thirty-four  witnesses  were  heard.  The  opinions 
of  a  still  larger  number  were  obtained  at  informal  conferences  and  by 
individual  members  of  the  Commission.  Several  hundred  letters 
were  sent  to  other  individuals  or  associations  by  whom  the  subject 
had  been  considered,  and  the  views  received  in  response  to  these  re- 
quests were  transmitted  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  and  duly 
considered  by  them. 

The  accessible  literature  of  the  subject  was  collected  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  examined  by  the  members  of  the  Commission  as  fully  as 
the  circumstances  allowed.  Much  study  was  given  to  the  debates  in 
Congress  leading  up  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  under  which  the  Com- 
mission was  appointed.  A  personal  inquiry  into  foreign  conditions 
was  made  by  tiie  Chairman  in  October,  1910. 
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The  Commission  has  not  considered  the  comparative  merits  of 
government  ownership  of  railroads  and  private  ownership  under 
governmental  regulation;  nor  has  it  attempted  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion regarding  control  of  railroad  rates,  except  as  to  their  relation 
to  the  issue  of  securities.  It  has  adhered  to  the  tearma  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  which  confines  the  functions  of  this  Commission  to  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  connected  with  the  issuance  of  stocks  and 
bonds  by  railroad  corporations* 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

Abthub  T.  Hadlbt, 

Chairman. 
WnxiAH  E.  S.  Gbiswold, 

Secretary. 
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EEPOET  OF  OOMMISSIOJST, 

NOVBMBBS  IffT,  1911. 

The  PBBsmBNT: 

The  undersigned  have  the  honor  to  make  to  the  President  the  fol- 
lowing report  as. responsive  to  Section  16  of  the  Act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved on  June  18,  1910,  the  material  portion  of  which  reads  as 
follows: 

That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate questions  pertaining  to  the  issnance  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railroad  cor- 
porations, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  regulate  conmierce,  and  the 
power  of  Ck>ngre68  to  regulate  or  affect  the  same    *    *    *. 

1.  fJATTiflOAD  SECXJBITIES  AND  INTEBSTATE  GOMHBBGE. 

The  railroad  companies  of  the  United  States,  with  only  one  im- 
portant exception,  owe  their  present  corporate  existence  to  state 
charters  and  are  subject  to  state  laws  regarding  their  issue  of  stocks 
and  bonds.  But  a  large  and  growing  proportion  of  their  business  is 
interstate  conmierce,  regulated  by  federal  authority.  There  is  a 
widespread  belief  that  the  rates  charged  on  this  business  are  affected 
by  the  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding;  that  much  stock 
has  been  issued  without  being  fully  paid;  and  that  the  dividends 
on  this  stock  represent  an  unnecessary  tax  on  interstate  commerce. 
The  railroad  men  as  a  rule  deny  that  the  amount  of  capital  of  the 
roads,  either  nominal  or  actual,  is  seriously  considered  by  their 
agents  in  making  rates.  But  it  is  frequently  treated  by  counsel, 
commissions  and  courts  as  a  thing  of  importance  in  determining 
whether  rates  are  reasonable.  If  capitalization  has  an  actual  effect 
on  interstate  rates,  the  federal  government  is  interested  in  its  con- 
trol. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  issue  of  stock  for  less  than 
par  may  affect  the  conduct  of  interstate  commerce.  The  bond- 
holders who  loan  money  to  the  corporation  may  be  led  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  real  security  behind  the  bonds  equal  to  the  face  value  of 
the  stock,  when  in  fact  a  portion  of  this  value  represents  nothing 
more  substantial  than  the  expectation  of  the  promoters.  So  far  as 
this  deception  affects  only  the  individual  bondholder,  we  may  leave 
it  to  state  law  to  protect  him.  But  if  such  deceptions  become  prev- 
alent they  inevitably  affect  the  confidence  of  investors  as  a  body,  and 
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our  American  railroad  systems  fail  to  get  the  full  amount  of  capital 
needed  for  their  development  and  for  the  proper  conduct  of  their 
interstate  business.  It  is  a  matter  of  direct  concern  to  the  federal 
government  that  the  facilities  for  handling  conmierce  between  the 
states  should  not  be  impaired. 

These  facilities  embrace  not  only  steam  railroads,  but  the  other 
agencies  of  conmiunication  and  transportation  enumerated  in  the 
Act  to  Begulate  Commerce.  While  for  brevity  the  language  of  this 
report  is  largely  confined  to  railroads,  the  discussion  and  recom- 
mendations apply  generally  to  these  other  agencies. 

2.  FBESENT  BEQXTIBEMBNTS  AND  FTJTT7BE  FOLICT. 

Starting  from  different  points,  investors  and  shippers,  and  through 
them  the  general  public,  have  come  to  feel  that  state  legislation  has 
provided  inadequate  security  for  their  interests  in  this  matter.  The 
question  is  therefore  asked  with  increasing  frequency  whether  the 
United  States  Government  should  not  undertake  to  regulate  the 
issues  of  securities  by  the  roads  engaged  in  interstate  conmierce  as  a 
necessary  means  to  its  effective  control.  This  question  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  parts :  First,  what  immediate  action  by  Con- 
gress will  best  meet  the  existing  situation;  and  second,  what  general 
principles  should  guide  the  federal  government  in  its  future  legisla- 
tion on.  this  subject 

As  far  as  concerns  the  immediate  action  of  Congress,  we  believe 
that  stringent  provisions  regarding  publicity  of  stock  and  bond 
issues,  which  will  show  how  far  the  laws  are  obeyed,  and  will  enable 
the  federal  government  to  hold  the  railroad  officials  responsible  for 
the  consequences  of  not  obeying  them,  will  be  more  salutary  and 
more  effective  than  any  new  statutory  demands.  So  long  as  the  rail- 
ways engaged  in  interstate  conmierce  are  chartered  by  the  states  and 
subject  to  state  laws  regarding  their  securities,  added  federal  re- 
striction will  tend  to  create  further  confusion  in  a  situation  already 
too  complex. 

But  we  also  believe  that  the  time  is  near  when  the  difficulties  of 
the  present  system  of  dual  control,  and  the  conflict  of  state  laws,  will 
become  so  manifest  that  further  legislation  on  the  subject  will  be  im- 
perative. Unless  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  regulate 
the  securities  of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  is  defi- 
nitely established  as  being,  to  the  extent  that  Congress  acts  upon  the 
subject,  exclusive  of  State  control,  one  of  two  things  seems  likely  to 
happen:  Either  the  federal  government  and  the  governments  of  the 
several  states  will  come  to  a  common  understanding  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples to  be  adopted  in  the  control  of  security  issues,  or  the  railroad 
systems  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  exchange  their  State  Char- 
ten  for  Federal  ones.    We  have  therefore  discussed  in  some  detail 
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the  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  stock  and  bond  issues  of 
railroads  in  the  United  States.  Whichever  alternative  we  adopt,  we 
ought  to  have  such  a  set  of  principles  before  us.  If  we  are  to  bring 
about  a  common  understanding,  we  need  them  as  a  basis  of  negotia- 
tion. If  we  consider  federal  incorporation  of  railroads  the  more  de- 
sirable or  practicable  alternative,  we  need  them  as  the  groundwork 
of  a  federal  incorporation  law,  of  which  our  roads  may  avail  them- 
selves when  their  interests  and  those  of  the  public  require  it.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Congress  creating  this  Commission,  it  has  not 
considered,  as  an  alternative  to  these  possibilities,  the  direct  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads  by  the  government  itself.  In  that  case  the 
government  would  issue  its  own  securities,  and  none  of  the  questions 
submitted  to  this  Commission  would  then  arise, 

3.  THEOBY  OT  BAILBOAD  STOCK  ISSUES. 

Everyone  knows  that  railroad  securities  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  stocks  and  bonds;  very  few  people  apprehend  as  plainly  as 
they  should  the  distinction  between  the  two,  or  understand  the  real 
nature  of  a  share  of  railroad  stock.  As  to  the  real  nature  of  a  rail- 
road bond,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  It  is  essentially  a  note  made  by 
the  company;  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money,  say  one 
thousand  dollars,  at  a  specific  date  of  maturity,  and  to  pay  interest 
at  specified  rates  in  the  meantime.  The  obligation  is  definite.  The 
value  is  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument. 

But  a  share  of  railroad  stock  is  of  a  different,  and  more  complex, 
character.  It  represents  two  things  instead  of  one:  That  a  certain 
sum  has  been  paid  in,  and  that  the  holder  of  the  stock  has  a  certain 
share  in  the  ownership  of  the  property,  of  whatever  value  that  may 
prove  to  be.  The  second  of  these  things  is  what  ultimately  gives  the 
stock  certificate  its  value.  In  the  case  of  a  railroad  bond  the  fact 
that  it  calls  for  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  dollars  is  a  determin- 
ing factor  in  what  it  is  worth.  But  in  the  case  of  stock,  the  fact  that 
the  certificate  represents  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  dollars  is  far 
from  being  the  determining  factor.  It  is  but  one  incident  among 
many.  Even  in  theory  it  purports  merely  to  show  that  this  was  the 
amount  originally  paid  by  the  subscriber  when  the  road  was  built. 
It  does  not  create  an  obligation  to  pay  its  face  value,  nor  does  that 
face  represent  its  money  value  as  a  share.  The  value  varies  with  the 
development  of  the  property  as  a  whole.  If  it  has  been  wisely 
located  and  well  managed  it  will  be  worth  more  than  the  amount  it 
represoits.  If  it  has  been  unwisely  located,  or  badly  managed,  it 
will  be  worth  less  than  the  amount  it  represents.  The  shareholder 
choee  his  investment,  elected  his  management  and  took  his  risks.  If 
he  acted  unwisely  and  fares  badly  he  has  no  claim  that  the  public 
should  indemnify  him.    If  he  did  well,  the  public  can  not  either 
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rightly  or  wisely  fail  to  recognize  and  reward  his  foresight,  so  lon^ 
as  his  road  is  managed  with  proper  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, and  for  the  development  of  the  traffic  which  it  carries. 

The  principal  of  a  bond  is  a  fixed  smn,  its  interest  a  fixed  charge. 
The  value  of  a  share  of  stock  is  essentially  variable,  its  profit  essen- 
tially indeterminate. 

There  is  a  persistent  tendency  to  ignore  this  distinction;  to  em- 
phasize unduly  the  face  value  of  the  stock;  to  treat  the  shares  in  a 
railroad  or  other  public  service  corporation  as  claims  against  the 
community  for  the  number  of  dollars  they  represent,  rather  than  as 
fractional  interests  in  a  more  or  less  hazardous  enterprise,  in  which 
the  investors  took  risks  of  loss  and  chances  of  profit ;  to  allow  cor- 
porations to  claim  immunity  from  public  regulation  when  the  divi- 
dend on  the  face  value  of  the  shares  is  below  the  prevailing  rate  of 
interest ;  and  to  subject  them  to  vexatious  attacks  when  this  dividend 
is  above  the  prevailing  rate  of  interest,  even  when  such  profit  may  be 
a  fair  compensation  for  risks  actually  incurred  in  the  past  or  a  neces- 
sary incentive  for  the  investment  of  new  capital  and  the  taking  of 
new  risks  in  the  future. 

4.   STATE  LEGISLATION  BEGABDINO  STOCK  ISSUES. 

Nowhere  has  this  tendency  been  more  marked  than  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  several  states  regarding  stock  issues  of  railroad  corpora- 
tions.- It  has  led  our  law  makers  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  keeping 
down  the  nominal  amount  of  stock,  and  too  little  upon  getting  the 
actual  amount  of  capital  needed  and  having  it  properly  used. 

Nearly  all  the  states  require  that  railroad  stock  issues  should  be 
paid  in  full  at  their  face  or  par  value.  Eighteen  have  this  provision 
in  their  constitutions;  a  majority  of  the  others  have  more  or  less  defi- 
nite laws  to  the  same  effect.  Even  without  such  specific  statute  the 
requirement  that  the  shareholder  may  be  called  upon  to  meet  the  fall 
value  of  his  stock  subscription  is  operative  in  the  absence  of  legisla- 
tion to  the  contrary.  Of  such  legislation  there  has  been  relatively 
little.  West  Virginia  alone,  among  all  the  states,  expressly  sandaons 
the  issuance  of  stock  at  less  than  par,  although  there  are  several 
others  where  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  full  payment  have  been 
allowed,  either  by  general  statute  or  by  special  act  of  the  legislature 
in  particular  cases. 

5.  EVASION  07  STATE  LAWS. 

Where  the  strictness  of  the  law  regarding  capital  stock  has  inter- 
fered with  the  building  of  railroads  in  new  communities,  evasion  of 
its  letter  or  spirit  by  railroad  companies  have  been  frequent  The 
very  rigidity  of  the  statute  has  caused  the  public  to  be  negligent  in 
its  enforcement.    In  some  cases  the  laws  have  been  so  drawn  as  acto- 
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ally  to  invite  evasion,  by  specifically  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
directors,  to  decide  what  constituted  an  adequate  consideration  for 
the  shares.  The  companies  have  thus  been  enabled  to  represent  that 
their  stock  was  fully  paid,  when  this  was  not  in  fact  the  case.  Some- 
tunes  stock  has  been  issued  by  the  promoters  of  a  company  to  them- 
g^ves  as  a  reward  for  their  services  in  organization  and  management. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  issued  in  exchange  for  rights  of  way  and  other 
forms  of  assistance  to  the  construction  of  a  new  road,  without  much 
regard  to  the  cash  value  of  the  consideration  received.  Sometimes  it 
it  has  been  issued  to  stockholders  to  represent  the  increased  value  of 
their  property,  actual  or  prospective,  on  the  theory  that  such  value 
represents  undivided  profits  which  the  stockholders  have  not  received 
or  do  not  receive  in  cash,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  obtain  in  scrip. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  issued  in  reorganizations,  consolidations,  or  in 
exchange  for  the  stock  of  other  companies,  on  terms  not  really  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  in  the  case.  Sometimes  stock  so  issued  as  full 
paid  has  been  given  as  a  bonus  to  induce  people  to  subscribe  for  ' 
bonds. 

Besides  these  direct  methods  of  evasion,  there  have  been  more 
indirect  means  of  reaching  the  same  result.  Lines  have  been  built 
through  the  agency  of  construction  companies  and  paid  for  by  the 
issue  of  securities  whose  face  value  considerably  exceeded  the  actual 
cost  of  the  roads  themselves. 

All  these  practices,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  one  last  named, 
have  been  much  more  frequent  in  the  past"— particularly  during  the 
great  periods  of  railroad  expansion  from  1858-57, 1869-72, 1879-82 — 
than  they  have  been  in  recent  years.  This  change  is  not  wholly  due 
to  increased  stringency  in  the  laws.  It  is  partly  due  to  wise  admin- 
istrative measures  for  their  enforcement,  and  partly  to  the  increased 
demands  of  investors  in  bonds  for  the  real  data  as  to  the  security 
underlying  them,  which  has  compelled  managers  of  corporations  to 
give  greater  publicity  as  to  the  real  facts.  The  Chicago  &  Alton 
reorganization  is  the  only  instance  in  the  last  decade  which  has  been 
brought  to  our  cognizance  where  the  public  has  been  offered  a 
large  issue  of  railroad  stock  (as  distinct  from  the  stock  of  a  holding 
company),  based  merely  upon  an  estimated  increase  of  value.  Re- 
cent attempts  to  capitalize  expected  profits  in  connection  with  other 
public  service  corporations  or  with  industrials,  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 

6.  DANQEB  07  EVASION  OF  PEDEBAL  LAW. 

A  federal  law  requiring  full  payment  of  all  stock  issues,  without ' 
special  machinery  to  enforce  it,  could  be  evaded  as  state  laws  have ' 
been  evaded  in  the  past.    In  fact,  the  liability  to  evasion  might  be 
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greater,  because  in  some  parts  of  the  country  a  statutory  require- 
ment of  this  kind,  imposed  by  the  federal  government,  would  be 
regarded  as  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  several  states; 
and  local  companies  attempting  to  build  new  lines  with  stock  not 
fully  paid  might  have  the  support  of  local  public  sentiment  in  so 
doing.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  instances  the  federal  government 
could  not  even  count  upon  the  vigorous  assistance  of  the  state 
authorities  themselves  in  trying  to  enforce  such  an  Act  at  all  rigidly. 
Such  a  federal  requirement  superadded  to  the  state  requirement 
might  simply  mean  that  every  company  would  be  led  to  make  Itv'o 
deceptive  returns  instead  of  one.  A  federal  requirement  conflicting 
with  a  state  requirement  might  leave  us  in  an  even  worse  case;  for 
the  impossibility  of  obeying  both  authorities  would  be  made  an 
excuse  for  obeying  neither.  This  would  clearly  be  true  until  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  federal  government  was  established. 

7.  ENPOBCED   ITKIFOBMITY  NOT  YET  ATTAINABLR 

To  make  legislation  of  this  kind  effective,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  federal  agencies  for  carrying  out  its  requirements  in 
detail.  We  should  be  compelled  either  to  burden  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  with  a  large  amount  of  additional  work,  or 
to  create  a  new  commission  to  supervise  railroad  incorporation  and 
construction  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

If  we  were  ready  to  substitute  exclusive  federal  control  for  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  several  states  over  their  railroad  corporations, 
much  could  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  a  national 
authority  to  supervise  both  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  and  the 
actual  expenditure  of  their  proceeds.  But,  apart  from  the  consti- 
tutional difficulties  which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure, your  Commission  is  of  opinion  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
expediency,  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  any  such  immediate  or  forcible 
transfer  of  jurisdiction.  The  local  needs  of  different  parts  of  the 
country  are  still  divergent.  Many  railroad  problems,  both  of  oper* 
ation  and  of  control,  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage.  Enforced 
uniformity  under  federal  law  would,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  dis- 
criminate against  the  development  of  new  territory,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  independent  companies;  for  a  well  established  system  has 
less  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  capital  by  pledging  its  credit 
than  an  independent  projector  wishing  to  develop  a  new  district 
These  dangers  and  difficulties  may  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
While  they  undoubtedly  exist  in  certain  cases,  they  are  of  a  sporadic, 
rather  than  a  general,  character.  But  they  are  urged  with  much 
force,  both  by  state  railroad  commissioners  and  by  independent 
builders;  and  they  would  constitute  obstacles  to  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  a  federal  statute.    Before  such  a  statute  is  enacted, 
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it  should  be  clearer  than  it  now  is  that  public  opinion  would  support 
it  Under  such  circumstances  the  immediate  assertion  of  exclusive 
federal  jurisdiction  under  one  general  railroad  law  appears  unwise. 
Until  such  exclusiye  jurisdiction  can  be  established,  the  creation 
of  a  separate  administrative  body  subjecting  the  railroads  of  the 
country  to  a  new  system  of  concurrent  supervision,  in  addition  to 
the  many  old  ones  which  now  exist,  does  not  seem  just,  expedient 
or  economicaL 

8.  ENEOBCED  PUBLICITY  IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED. 

In  place  of  any  added  federal  requirements  concerning  payment 
for  capital  stock,  your  Commission  recommends  the  adoption  of 
provisions  regarding  publicity  which  will  show  the  actual  facts 
regarding  stock  and  bond  issues  in  the  several  states,  and  the  con- 
sideration received  therefor.  Any  railroad  doing  interstate  busi- 
ness which  issues  bonds  or  stocks  should  be  required  by  statute  to 
famish  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  the  time  of  the 
issue,  with  a  full  statement  of  the  details  of  the  issue,  the  amount 
of  the  proceeds,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
used,  followed  in  due  time  by  an  accounting  for  such  proceeds,  as 
more  fully  hereinafter  set  forth. 

An  Act  of  this  kind  does  not  limit  the  freedom  of  the  several  states 
to  make  any  kind  of  laws  which  they  please  regarding  their  own 
corporations.  If  they  want  them  stringent  they  may  make  them 
stringent.  If  they  think  they  can  encourage  the  investment  of  capi- 
tal by  permitting  the  issue  of  stock  for  less  than  par,  they  can  allow 
such  issues.  If  the  result  of  enforcing  existing  laws  interferes  with 
local  needs,  they  may  change  the  laws.  But  the  companies  must 
indicate  precisely  what  they  are  doing.  They  must  not  attract  the 
bondholders'  money  by  representing  that  there  has  been  a  payment 
of  one  hundred  cents,  when  there  has  been  a  payment  of  only  fifty 
cents.  They  may,  if  they  please,  direct  the  treasurer  to  set  down 
their  partly  paid  stock  in  the  balance  sheet  as  a  liability  in  full ;  but 
they  must  make  it  plain  to  the  investor  today  and  to  the  public  to- 
morrow how  much  of  that  liability  was  represented  by  cash  assets 
contributed  and  how  much  consisted  of  what  is  called  in  English 
balance  sheets  ^^  nominal  additions  to  capital."  Such  liability  is  of 
the  corporation  to  its  stockholders  and  not  of  the  public  to  either. 

0.  MODE  OF  PBOCEDUBE. 

Two  courses  lie  open  before  us  in  our  effort  to  secure  publicity 
regarding  railroad  securities :  Either  to  require  the  express  sanction 
of  some  administrative  body  (presumably  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission)  before  such  securities  are  issued,  or  to  rely  on  general 
statutory   provisions  under  which  the  directors  may  issue  such 
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securities  and  be  held  responsible  for  their  proper  use.  In  the  case  of 
either  of  these  alternatives,  the  accounting  required  must  be  fall  and 
adequate  in  every  respect,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
or  other  administrative  authority  must  be  empowered  to  do  whatever 
may  be  necessary  in  its  judgment  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
statute  and  to  prevent  injury  to  the  public.  Either  alternative  would 
involve  the  valuation  of  property  and  services  whenever  such  valua- 
tion may  become  necessary  in  establishing  the  integrity  of  the  finan- 
cial transactions  involved. 

The  first  alternative  insures  reasonably  full  publiciiy  before  the 
fact.  Official  inquiry  following  the  formal  application  would  tend 
to  discourage  attempts  at  evasion ;  and  would  probably  in  many  in- 
stances prevent  the  filing  of  applications  for  issues  which  are  ques- 
tionable either  because  of  their  financial  unsoundness  or  because  they 
duplicate  existing  lines  instead  of  adding  to  public  convenience. 

Your  Commission  nevertheless  prefers  the  second  alternative  and 
doubts  the  expediency  under  present  conditions  of  a  general  law 
forbidding  railroads  to  sell  securities  without  specific  authorization 
in  advance,  it  being  understood  that  the  face  value  of  these  securities 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  an  obligation  on  the  public.  Authorization 
in  advance  would  tend  to  create  an  impression  on  the  part  of  the 
investing  public  of  a  guaranty  or  official  recognition  of  values,  which 
no  administrative  authority  can  safely  give.  The  absence  of  such 
recommendation  by  this  Commission  is  intended  to  make  it  dear  that 
no  such  guaranty  should  be  given.  A  growing  railroad  has  con- 
stant need  of  money,  and  its  officers  and  directors  are  the  best 
judges  of  the  amount  of  its  annual  requirements.  It  is  manifestly  to 
the  interest  of  the  company  and  of  the  public  that  a  road  should  get 
its  money  as  cheaply  as  it  can.  The  policy  of  allowing  a  floating 
debt  to  accumulate  with  a  view  to  its  extinction  by  the  sale  of  per- 
manent securities  upon  the  completion  of  its  improvements  is  not  a 
good  one,  and  should  be  avoided  wherever  possible.  An  adminis- 
trative body  whose  approval  was  required  in  advance  for  the  sale  of 
securities  would  have  great  difficulty  in  always  acting  promptly 
enough  to  enable  the  roads  to  avail  themselves  of  favorable  money 
markets,  and  avoid  the  creation  of  floating  debt,  and  might  do  its 
work  so  carelessly  as  to  result  in  shielding  the  directors  from 
responsibility,  instead  of  acting  as  a  safeguard  to  the  public 

We  are  disposed  to  leave  for  the  present  to  state  conmiissions  the 
responsibility  of  passing  upon  the  questions  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  involved  in  the  building  of  lines  to  be  constructed 
within  the  limits  of  their  several  states,  and  to  rely  on  full  publicity 
as  to  the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  securities  and  of  other 
assets  as  a  safeguard  against  financial  abuses. 
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10.  FACTS  TO  BE  DISCLOSED. 

With  this  end  in  view,  every  company  should  be  required  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  specified  dates  a  full 
statement,  including  the  names  of  the  parties  concerned,  of  all  finan- 
cial transactions  that  have  taken  place  during  the  periods  covered  by 
the  report,  whether  in  cash,  in  securities,  or  in  other  valuable  con- 
siderations, and  whether  embraced  in  income  account  or  outside  of  it 
This  statement  should  also  include  the  disposition  of  surplus.  Every 
company  should  be  further  required  to  compile  for  the  information 
of  its  idiareholders  facts  in  regard  to  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  company  for  its  fiscal  year,  of  such  a  character  and  in  such  form 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  direct. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  the  power  to 
investigate  all  such  financial  transactions  and  to  inquire  into  the 
bona  fides  thereof;  the  right  to  call  for  the  production  of  books  and 
papers  of  railroad  companies,  construction  companies  or  other  com- 
panies with  which  the  railroad  company  shall  have  had  financial 
transactions,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  verify  any  state- 
ments so  furnished  to  it;  and  the  power  to  examine  into  the  actual 
cost  as  well  as  the  value  of  property  acquired  or  of  services  ren- 
dered. In  all  transactions  investigated,  from  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies to  the  acquirement  of  new  lines  by  consolidation,  every  interest 
of  the  directors  should  be  disclosed,  and  adequate  penalties  provided 
for  any  failure  to  make  such  disclosure. 

This  enumeration  is  illustrative  and  not  inclusive.  Some  of  these 
items  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  requires  in  the 
reports  of  the  companies;  other  itein3  are  not  now  required  and 
probably  cannot  be  under  the  present  Act  to  Segulate  Commerce. 
All  of  them  call  for  facts  or  groups  of  facts  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  ascertain  in  the 
administration  of  an  amendment  to  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce, 
concerning  which  we  have  prepared  and  attach  to  this  report  a 
more  definite  suggestion. 

11.  PHYSICAL  VALUATION. 

^  Physical  valuation  "  of  railroads  in  its  bearing  on  capitalization 
has  been  to  some  extent  advocated,  and  to  a  greater  extent  opposed, 
upon  the  idea  that,  if  undertaken  by  the  United  States  Government, 
it  will  be  made  a  justification  for  reducing  the  amount  of  the  out- 
standing securities  of  the  railroads  to  the  figure  thus  ascertained, 
or  for  preventing  them  from  issuing  new  securities  when  the  amount 
of  their  outstanding  stocks  and  bonds  exceeds  the  physical  value  of 
their  properties  as  so  determined.  Should  a  valuation  of  the  physical 
property  of  railroads  be  made,  it  ought  not,  if  properly  applied,  to 
involve  either  of  those  dangers. 
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An  attempt  to  scale  down  old  securities  is  clearly  out  of  the  ques- 
'  tion.  Apart  from  the  obvious  constitutional  difficulties  of  such  a 
course,  considerations  of  public  expediency  of  themselves  forbid  it 
The  direct  loss  from  the  unsettlement  of  legal  and  equitable  rela- 
tions would  be  very  great.  The  indirect  loss  from  the  withdrawal 
of  confidence  in  American  railroad  investments  would  be  immeasur- 
able. Such  a  readjustment  would  become  archaic  almost  from  the 
outset,  because  an  adjustment  of  securities  based  upon  the  values  of 
today  might  be  totally  erroneous  tomorrow.  It  would  be  equally 
madvisable,  in  cases  where  outstanding  securities  were  in  excess  of 
the  physical  valuation,  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  new  securities  until 
physical  value  had  become  equal  to  the  amount  of  securities  out- 
standing; because  this  principle,  if  generally  applied,  would  prevent 
roads  so  situated  from  securing  the  capital  needed  for  the  service 
of  the  community. 

Whenever  a  railroad  company  acquires  new  property  in  return 
for  the  issue  of  its  securities,  or  in  expending  the  proceeds  of  such 
securities,  every  means  should  be  placed  at  the  disp^al  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  ascertain  the  value  of  such  property 
as  accurately  as  possible.  A  fundamental,  though  not  necessarily 
a  controlling,  element  in  value,  is  cost  of  reproduction.  This  ia 
true  of  property  in  general;  it  has  been  specifically  affirmed  of 
railroad  property  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Emi- 
nent railroad  men  who  have  appeared  before  this  Commission  have 
stated  that  in  their  opinion  cost  of  reproduction  or  physical  value 
was  the  most  important  single  element  in  determining  the  true  value 
of  the  railroad  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  railroads,  no  less  than  of  those  who  use  them,  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  broad  powers  and  adequate 
means  for  valuation  of  the  physical  property  of  railroads  as  one 
element  in  determining  fair  value,  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of 
that  Commission,  this  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  such 
action.  This  will  give  the  public  information  which  it  ia  entitled 
to  demand,  and  which  can,  in  our  judgment,  be  better  and  more  eco- 
nomically obtained  in  this  way  than  in  any  other.  The  attempt  to 
oppose  a  system  of  physical  valuation  of  this  kind  tends  to  give 
countenance  to  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  amount  of  water  in  rail- 
road stocks. 

12.  BE8I7LTS  TO  BB  EZPBGTBD. 

We  believe  that  the  powers  granted  to  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission  by  the  preceding  recommendations  may  be  found  large 
enough  to  protect  the  public,  without  the  necessity  of  pawring  a  law 
that  should  require  specific  approval  in  advance  of  tiie  amount  and 
purpose  of  stoc^  and  bond  issues. 
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We  do  not  say  that  the  enforcement  of  a  law  of  this  kind  will  be 
easy.  The  public  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  become  accustomed 
to  the  evasion  of  laws  concerning  capital  stock.  It  is  far  easier  to 
pass  a  radical  measure  which  is  going  to  be  evaded  than  to  secure 
obedience  to  a  conservative  one.  But  we  are  confident  that  full 
public  knowledge  of  the  iacts  will  diminish  the  evils  and  misunder- 
standings described  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  report  as  being 
the  chief  sources  of  the  demand  for  immediate  federal  action,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  proper  foundation  on  which  to  base 
more  thorough-going  reforms. . 

One  of  these  evils  was  that  bondholders  w6re  at  times  deluded  into 
the  belief  that  there  was  a  security  behind  their  bonds  which  did  not 
exist,  and  that  the  railroad  company  was  mortgaging  a  piece  of 
property  when  it  was  only  capitalizing  an  expectation.  They  thus 
entrysted  the  control  of  their  money  to  men  who  had  comparatively 
little  at  stake.  If  a  profit  was  made,  the  promoters  could  appro- 
priate it;  if  money  was  lost,  the  loss  fell  on  the  bondholders.  Boads 
built  largely  with  borrowed  capital  at  the  beginning  have  been  pre- 
vented from  subsequently  obtiLining  the  credit  which  they  might 
otherwise  command.  They  have  therefore  been  less  able  to  give  to 
the  shippers  or  to  the  travelers  the  facilities  which  are  requisite  no 
less  for  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  public,  than  for  the  profit- 
able utilization  of  the  railroad  itself.  To  the  extent  that  we  lessen 
debt,  we  shall  increase  the  power  of  the  roads  to  raise  money  when 
(he  public  needs  added  facilities  and  shall  at  the  same  time  reduce 
the  chance  of  default  and  lessen  the  severity  of  commercial  crises. 

But  to  most  people  the  danger  of  these  financial  consequences 
seems  a  less  serious  thing  than  the  danger  that  the  railroads  will  tax 
tiie  users  of  the  road  for  the  sake  of  making  profits  on  capital  not 
actually  furnished.  The  necessity  for  paying  interest  on  bonds,  and 
the  desirability  of  providing  for  dividends  on  stock  are  sometimes 
urged  as  a  justification  for  increased  rates;  and  they  are  frequently 
put  forward  as  a  reason  why  existing  rates  may  not  fairly  be  inter- 
fered with  by  law.  To  meet  this  danger,  so  far  as  it  is  a  real  one, 
and  to  avoid  this  misapprehension  so  far  as  it  is  a  misaj^rehension, 
it  is  essential  that  the  stock  should  be  what  it  purports  to  be.  If  it 
purports  to  represent  one  himdred  dollars  paid  in  on  every  share,  one 
hundred  dollars  should  actually  be  paid  in.  If  it  purporte  only  to  be 
a  participation  certificate,  giving  a  proportionate  interest  in  any 
profits  that  may  be  earned,  it  must  be  understood  that  this  is  its 
essential  character,  and  that  if  it  claims  any  further  rights  than  this, 
it  must  prove  them  by  specific  evidence.  Tliis  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
parties — of  the  honest  investor  and  the  progressive  manager,  of  the 
shipper,  the  traveler  and  the  general  public 
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If  full  publicity  be  given  to  the  facts,  we  shall  also  lessen  the 
fraudulent  creation  of  debt.  It  is  the  degree  of  publicity  as  to  the 
facts,  rather  than  the  stringency  of  the  law,  which  gives  the  people 
any  real  protection.  A  stringent  law  inadequately  enforced  and 
secretly  evaded  is  the  worst  thing  that  can  posably  be  offered  the 
public,  because  it  gives  color  to  claims  which  have  no  foundation  in 
fact 

13.  GONPLICTS   OF   JTJBISDIGTIOK. 

While  we  do  not  think  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  sudden  and  quasi- 
compulsory  transfer  of  the  direct  control  of  the  stock  and  bond  issues 
of  interstate  railroads  from  the  states  to  the  federal  government,  we 
cannot  help  recognizing  that  there  are  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
construction,  operation  and  financing  of  interstate  railroads  which 
may  more  and  more  embarrass  interstate  commerce  and  necessitate  a 
larger  degree  of  federal  control,  or  even  result  in  federal  incorpora- 
tion. 

A  road  organized  by  an  individual  state  is  subject  to  state  jurisdic- 
tion regarding  certain  rates  and  facilities  and  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued,  and  is  responsible  to  the  state  courts  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions.  The  instant  that  its  cars  pass  across 
the  state  line  or  that  its  shipments  are  routed  to  points  in  other  states 
it  becomes  responsible  to  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  and 
to  the  federal  courts.  Constitutionally  Congress  has  paramount  au- 
thority over  interstate  commerce  and  by  its  action  can  abrogate  any 
previous  action  of  the  states  which  may  prove  inconsistent  therewith. 
Practically  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  conflict  may  arise  between  local  and 
national  requirements  regarding  facilities  or  methods.  The  state 
may  prescribe  one  way  of  doing  business;  the  national  government 
may  prescribe  another,  and  forbid  the  one  ordered  by  the  state.  It 
is  only  by  the  care  of  our  railroad  commissioners,  state  and  national, 
that  serious  difficulties  of  this  kind  have  been  avoided  in  the  past 

Even  more  perplexing  are  the  questions  which  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  control  of  interstate  railroad  rates.  The  local  leg- 
islatures and  commissions  have  ideas  of  their  own  regarding  rates 
which  may  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  ideas  of  Congress  or  of 
the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission.  But  the  relation  between 
through  and  local  rates  is  frequently  so  close  that  the  two  sets  of 
things  cannot  be  arranged  on  independent  principles.  The  reason- 
ableness of  the  through  rate  may  depend  upon  its  relation  to  the  local 
rate,  and  vice  versa.  It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  each  year  to 
leave  a  corporation  free  to  fix  its  local  rates  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  state  commissions  and  state  courts  only. 

Thus  the  exercise  by  a  state  of  its  authority  over  railroads  or- 
ganized  or  operating  in  its  territory,  prescribing  terms  on  whichi 
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and  the  limitations  within  which,  it  may  issue  securities,  may  di- 
rectiy  interfere  with  and  embarrass  interstate  commerce,  when  the 
issue  of  such  securities  is  essential  for  raising  funds  to  be  applied 
in  furnishing  the  necessary  facilities  for  its  interstate  traffic.  One 
or  more  instances  of  this  have  been  brought  to  our  attention.  That 
they  have  not  been  more  numerous  is  doubtiess  owing  to  the  discre- 
tion and  conservatism  which  have  usually  characterized  the  action 
of  state  commissions.  Such  state  regulation  of  the  security  issues 
of  interstate  railroads  may  be  wise  or  unwise  from  a  local  point  of 
view;  but  the  state  determination  cannot  control  the  federal  right 
This  danger  of  possible  interference  with  interstate  conmierce  nec- 
essarily tends  to  increase  with  the  number  and  activity  of  state  com- 
missions; and  it  was  for  the  protection  of  such  conmierce  against 
any  interference  that  the  power  of  regulation  was  vested  in  the  fed- 
eral government. 

14.  DEVELOPMENT  BY  INTEBCOBPOBATE  HOLDING. 

Some  states  have  laws  compelling  railroads  within  their  borders 
to  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  states  in  which  they  are  located 
and  forbidding  foreign  corporations,  so-called,  from  constructing, 
owning  and  operating  lines  thus  located.  The  effect  of  these  and 
other  similar  statutes  have  been  largely  avoided  by  a  system  of  inter- 
corporate holdings,  under  which  a  corporation  organized  in  one 
state  which  owns  the  stock  or  the  major  part  of  the  stock  of  a  road  in 
another  state  can  secure  the  capital  necessary  for  construction  or 
betterment  without  subjecting  itself  to  the  restrictive  laws  of  the 
state  where  the  money  is  actually  spent.  One  or  two  instances  will 
show  how  this  system  works. 

The  state  of  Texas  has  a  law  which  rigidly  limits  the  extent  to 
which  roads  in  that  state  may  be  capitalized.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  expectation  of  those  who  passed  the  Texas  law  that  it  would 
be  a  protection  to  all  those  interested  in  the  proper  operation  and 
regulation  of  railroads.  But  it  has  had  the  practical  effect  of  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  get  directly  by  the  sale  of  securities  of  railroads 
located  in  Texas,  the  necessary  capital  for  their  improvement;  be- 
cause if  a  road  was  already  capitalized  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
official  valuation  of  the  State  Commission,  no  further  securities  could 
ordinarily  be  placed  upon  the  property  for  necessary  improvements, 
until  this  deficiency  was  made  good.  Under  these  circumstances 
companies  organized  in  other  states  which  own  lines  in  Texas  need- 
ing added  investments  of  capital  in  order  to  handle  their  traffic  in 
that  state  economically,  frequently  resort  to  a  simple  expedient 
Instead  of  issuing  securities  of  the  Texas  company  they  pledge  the 
credit  of  the  parent  company  and  put  into  a  collateral  trust  any 
hitherto  impledged  securities  of  these  Texas  roads  that  they  may 
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have  in  their  treasury,  and  if  they  have  none,  then  other  secnritieB 
or  property,  thus  issuing  under  the  authority  of  another  state  securi- 
ties whose  proceeds  are  to  be  spent  in  Texas. 

When  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Bailroad  wished  to 
build  its  Puget  Sound  extension  it  had  to  pass  through  several 
states  whose  laws  forbade  corporations  chartered  under  laws  of 
other  states  to  build  roads  within  their  borders  except  as  a  connec- 
tion or  prolongation  of  a  road  actually  built  to  the  state  line.  In 
order  to  conform  to  these  restrictions,  the  St.  Paul  Boad  would 
have  had  to  build  its  line  slowly,  step  by  step,  instead  of  doin^ 
work  in  several  states  at  once  and  putting  the  road  through  as 
promptly  as  possible.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  it  had  to  organize 
a  separate  company  to  build  the  road  in  each  state  which  had  such 
a  law.  This  in  itself  was  not  a  serious  evil;  it  simply  involved 
additional  expense,  to  have  separate  corporations  do  things  piece- 
meal which  might  have  been  done  as  a  unit  without  such  interme- 
diaries. But  it  tended  to  render  state  control  less  effective,  instead 
of  more  so.  The  system  thus  forced  upon  the  St.  Paul  Boad  would 
give  every  opportunity  for  deception  to  a  road  which  might  want  to 
deceive. 

Where  a  company  builds  its  own  roads,  it  is  possible  to  find  oat 
what  they  cost  and  have  the  matter  properly  entered  in  the  balance 
sheet;  but  where  a  corporation  is  artificially  encouraged  to  divide 
itself  into  several  parts,  the  parts  that  do  the  constructing  can  sell 
their  finished  roads  to  another  part,  at  an  abnormal  profit  This 
transaction  may  furnish  the  parent  company  an  excuse  for  an  over- 
issue of  securities.  If  the  securities  thus  over-issued  are  paid  for 
in  full,  it  will  put  a  certain  amount  of  cash  into  the  treasury  of  the 
newly  organized  company  for  which  it  becomes  very  difficult  to 
hold  the  directors  of  the  parent  company  to  strict  account  If  they 
are  not  fully  paid  for,  it  simply  means  that  the  alleged  profits  of 
the  parent  company  may  be  made  the  excuse  for  furnishing  its 
stockholders,  in  the  shape  of  a  dividend  payable  in  its  own  stock, 
a  number  of  pieces  of  paper  whose  face  value  is  greater  than  the 
amount  actually  contributed. 

15.  COKTBOL  BY  INTEBCOBPOBATE  HOLDIHO. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  railroad  capital  outstanding  on  June  80, 
1910,  $8,952,000,000,  or  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole,  was 
held  by  railroad  companies  themselves.  About  one-third  of  this 
was  bonds,  and  two-thirds  stock.  There  is  also  a  large  additional 
amount  of  railroad  securities  owned  by  various  ^holding  com- 
panies," which  are  not,  technically  speaking,  railroad  corporations 
and  do  not  make  return  of  their  capital  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  but  which  control  the  policy  and  direct  the  operation 
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of  the  roads  whose  securities  they  have  purchased.  Any  artificial 
stimulus  to  these  intercorporate  holdings  is  a  public  e^.  Where 
a  railroad  controls  the  operations  of  another  railroad  by  owning  a 
majority  of  its  stock,  or  where  a  holding  company  controls  the 
operations  of  several  roads  in  the  same  manner,  we  have  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  consolidation,  without  getting  all  of  its  advantages. 
TVe  get  the  centralization  of  financial  power;  we  do  not  get  all  the 
economy  of  operation  which  should  go  with  it. 

Apart  from  this  general  danger,  we  open  the  way  to  several 
specific  evils. 

Where  a  railroad  controls  the  operations  of  another  road  by  the 
ownership  of  a  majority  of  its  stock,  there  is  constant  danger  that 
the  minority  holders  will  not  be  fairly  treated.  The  road  thus  pur- 
chased has  become  part  of  a  large  system,  and  is  operated  by  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  system.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  will  be  preferred  to  the  separate  interests 
of  the  part  in  matters  of  operation,  traffic  and  finance. 

Again,  the  existence  of  two  or  more  companies  under  the  same 
management,  having  separate  organizations  but  united  control,  in- 
vites the  concealment  of  financial  transactions  by  the  shifting  of 
charges  from  one  company  to  another.  We  have  already  shown  how 
this  may  happen  in  the  construction  of  a  new  road.  It  is  equally 
possible  in  the  operation  of  an  old  one. 

16.   FINANCIAL  DANGEBS. 

A  further  effect  of  intercorporate  holdings  is  to  change  contingent 
charges  into  fixed  ones.  A  railroad  company  buying  the  stock  of 
another  company  almost  always  issues  collateral  trust  or  other  bonds 
to  pay  for  it;  in  other  words,  it  puts  the  stocks  into  its  own  treasury 
and  sells  the  bonds  to  the  public.  As  long  as  the  road  is  prosperous 
this  change  does  little  harm.  In  fact,  it  may  appear  to  do  good. 
When  a  company  has  been  able  to  buy  a  five  per  cent  stock  by  the 
issue  of  its  own  four  and  a  half  per  cent  bonds,  there  is  an  apparent 
profit  of  one-half  per  cent  annually  on  the  transaction  to  the  com- 
pany and  an  apparent  reduction  in  total  charges  which  it  must 
meet  But  with  any  diminution  in  traffic,  the  bad  effect  of  the  change 
is  at  once  obvious.  The  interest  on  the  bonds  remains  a  fixed  charge 
against  the  company.  The  effect  of  a  loss  of  dividends  would  have 
been  felt  chiefly  by  the  individual  stockholders;  a  default,  or  even 
a  threatened  default,  of  interest  has  an  effect  on  the  credit  and  confi- 
dence of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  may  precipitate  a  financial 
crisis. 

The  extent  to  which  the  credit  of  our  railroads  is  being  pledged 
is  evidenced  by  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds   held   by   the   public.     In    1899   these   were   nearly   equal; 
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$4,307,000,000  stocks  and  $4,336,000,000  bonds.    Eleven  years  later 
the  figures  given  by  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission were  $5,578,000,000  stocks  and  $8,865,000,000  bonds— a  serious 
disproportion.    The  growth  of  intercorporate  holdings  is  responsible 
for  a   considerable   part  of  this  change.     This  disproportionate 
growth  of  fixed  interest-bearing  obligations  as  compared  with  stock 
is  primarily  the  result  of  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  payment  of  roads 
acquired,  and  would  still  have  taken  place  even  if  title  had  been  taken 
in  fee  instead  of  through  stock  ownership ;  but  the  latter  method,  by 
reason  of  its  facility  for  the  issue  of  collateral  trust  bonds,  has  un- 
questionably been  an  important  factor  in  creating  this  disproportion. 
So  long  as  different  parts  of  what  is  naturally  a  connected  system 
of  railroads  are  chartered  by  separate  states  there  are  likely  to  be 
artificial  obstacles  to  consolidation;  and  while  these  obstacles  exist, 
we  shall  find  it  difficult  either  to  check  the  tendency  toward  increased 
intercorporate  holdings,  or  to  deal  with  the  evils  incident  thereto. 
Each  instance  of  intercorporate  holdings  thus  furnishes  an  added 
are)u£ent  for  federal  charters. 


y 


17.  AIiTEBNATIVE  METHODS. 


In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  there  are  two  distinct  methods  by 
which  we  might  avoid  conflicts  between  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments in  the  control  of  railroad  stock  and  bond  issues,  and  deal  with 
the  problems  of  construction  and  finance  incident  thereto. 

One  method  relies  on  a  full  interchange  of  views  between  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  commissions  of  the  several 
states,  as  a  means  of  securing  harmony.  If  it  is  possible  for  the  mem* 
bers  of  all  these  different  bodies  to  arrive  at  a  common  understand- 
ing on  a  question  of  public  policy,  they  usually  have  little  trouble 
in  getting  the  necessary  authority  from  Congress  and  the  state  legis- 
latures to  put  a  consistent  policy  into  effect.  This  way  of  doing 
things  was  illustrated  in  the  legislation  regarding  safety  appliances  a 
few  years  ago;  it  is  just  being  illustrated  in  connection  with  control 
of  railroad  accounts  to-day.  In  each  of  these  matters  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  was  made  by  conflicting  requirements;  in  each,  a  full 
discussion  of  the  questions  involved  was  followed  by  a  substantial 
agreement  on  the  main  points,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  several 
commissions  prevented  serious  difficulties  from  being  raised  about 
minor  ones. 

Whether  we  could  secure  a  similar  agreement  on  matters  of  finance, 
where  the  conflict  of  interest  between  different  localities  is  more 
serious  and  the  differences  of  opinion  are  more  fundamental,  is  open 
to  doubt 

If  the  public  interest  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  should  be 
jeopardized  by  these  differences^  we  can  perhaps  have  recourse  to  a 
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Federal  Incorporation  Act,  which  shall  permit  railroads  to  exchange 
their  state  charters  for  federal  ones.  We  believe  that  such  an  Act 
could  be  so  drawn  as  to  offer  advantages  in  the  conduct  of  interstate 
traffic  without  unduly  conflicting  with  local  interests.  The  most 
important  of  these  advantages  would  be:  (1)  The  right  to  construct 
lines  needed  for  interstate*commerce,  under  proper  local  supervision, 
and  with  proper  regard  for  local  needs,  but  without  the  agency  of 
local  corporate  organizations;  (2)  The  right  to  have  rates  super- 
vised by  a  single  authority  which  could  pay  proper  regard  to  the 
mutual  relations  of  local  traffic  and  interstate  traffic,  instead  of  two 
separate  authorities  dealing  with  the  two  things  independently; 
(8)  An  equitable  system  of  taxation  which  would  distribute  to  the 
several  states  their  proportionate  parts  of  taxes  levied  on  both  the 
tangible  and  intangible  property  of  the  railroad  by  some  harmonious 
plan. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  definite  choice  between  these  two  alterna- 
tives. But  it  is  not  too  early  to  indicate  the  principles  which  should 
guide  our  legislation  concerning  stocks  and  bonds  in  either  event. 
For  our  progress  toward  putting  these  principles  into  effect  will 
necessarily  be  slow  by  either  method.  If  we  try  to  bring  the  views 
of  different  legislatures  into  harmony,  the  dLsKnission  must  be  de- 
liberate in  order  to  have  any  chance  of  success.  If  we  rely  on  per- 
mission to  exchange  state  charters  for  federal  ones,  we  must  give 
both  the  railroads  and  the  states  time  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  availing 
themselves  of  .this  opportunity. 

If  in  the  discussion  that  follows  we  have  seemed  to  have  more  defi- 
nitely in  mind  the  adoption  of  a  federal  charter  than  federal  control 
of  state  corporations,  it  is  because  this  method  enables  us  to  make 
our  suggestions  in  clearer  and  more  concrete  shape;  the  underlying 
principles  and  aims  would  be  substantially  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

18.  TBEATMENT  OF  EXISTING  ISSUES. 

Whatever  alternative  we  adopt,  any  disturbance  but  a  voluntary 
one  of  the  existing  amounts  or  status  of  bonds  or  stocks  validly 
issued  is  clearly  inadmissible;  and  in  general  there  should  be  as 
little  disturbance  as  possible  of  the  relations  to-day  existing  between 
different  classes  of  security  holders.  These  relations  often  seem 
unnecessarily  complicated,  both  in  their  provisions  regarding  distri- 
bution of  income  and  in  their  delegation  of  voting  powers.  But  the 
confusion  and  litigation  which  would  result  from  the  attempt  to  dis- 
turb them  would  outweigh  any  possible  good  to  be  obtained. 

The  absence  of  any  attempt  to  base  security  issues  upon  revalua- 
tion will  emphasize  the  true  character  of  our  American  railroad 
stocks,  as  being  essentially  praticipation  certificates  giving  a  right 
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to  a  proportionate  share  of  whatever  profits  may  be  earned,  rather 
than  evidences  that  a  certain  specific  amount  of  money  has  actu- 
ally been  invested  in  the  property. 

19.  PBICE  OF  NEW  ISSUES  OF  STOCK. 

A  most  important  and  difficult  question  is  that  of  the  price  at 
which  new  stock  may  be  issued.  We  believe  that  no  restrictions  ex- 
cept those  of  publicity  should  be  placed  upon  the  power  of  the  direc- 
tors to  issue  new  stock  pro  rata  to  their  stockholders  at  or  above  par, 
even  though  the  price  received  be  less  than  the  existing  market  value 
of  the  old  stock.  The  experience  of  Massachusetts  has  shown  that 
the  attempt  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  stock  below  its  market  value  has 
hampered  the  investment  of  capital  and  has  distinctly  interfered 
with  the  development  of  facilities.  If  this  has  been  the  experience 
of  Massachusetts,  where  capital  was  abundant,  we  can  hardly  expect 
better  results  in  states  where  capital  is  more  scarce. 

A  further  objection  to  any  attempt  to  compel  the  sale  of  new 
stock  at  a  price  above  par  is  that  it  implies  a  certain  warrant  that 
this  value,  thus  publicly  fixed,  will  be  maintained  in  the  future,  on 
the  old  stock  as  well  as  the  new.  In  thus  attempting  to  limit  profits, 
it  may  actually  tend  to  guarantee  them. 

The  question  whether  the  directors  should  be  allowed  to  issue 
stock  below  par  is  a  harder  one  to  answer.  On  the  face  of  the  matter 
it  seems  as  though  the  requirement  that  no  stock  should  be  sold  at 
less  than  par  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  sound  finance.  So  it  is, 
if  it  results  in  the  sale  of  stock  at  par;  not  so,  if  it  results  in  the  sale 
of  bonds  at  a  discount.  If  a  road  whose  stock,  for  any  reason  what- 
soever, sells  below  par  is  prohibited  from  issuing  stock  at  less  than 
par,  it  means  that  it  must  raise  all  its  money  by  bonds.  It  is  com- 
pelled to  go  more  and  more  deeply  into  debt  The  worse  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  road,  the  stronger  is  the  compulsion  and  the 
heavier  are  the  interest  charges  on  the  bond.  To  compel  the  weaker 
roads  to  pursue  their  present  policy  of  issuing  fixed  interest-bearing 
obligations  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  sell  stock  at  par  may 
before  long,  by  reason  of  a  large  crop  of  receiverships,  result  in 
intensifying  the  acuteness  of  the  next  panic  and  in  prolonging  the 
subsequent  business  depression. 

If  the  stock  bears  upon  its  face  the  statement  that  each  share  rep- 
resents a  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars  or  any  other  specified 
sum  which  constitutes  its  par  value,  we  see  no  easy  way  of  avoiding 
this  difficulty.  If  a  document  says  one  hundred  dollars  has  been 
paid,  one  hundred  dollars  ought  to  be  paid.  The  most  that  can 
properly  be  done  is  to  allow  companies  which  cannot  sell  such  stock 
at  par  to  arrange  for  the  '*  amortization,"  or  gradual  cancellation,  of 
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any  necessary  discount  by  appropriating,  out  of  future  income  or 
surplus  which  may  accrue  subsequent  to  the  issue  of  such  stock  an 
annual  sum  having  precedence  over  dividend  payment,  to  be  so  ap- 
plied on  capital  account  as  to  make  the  deficiency  good  in  a  period  of 
no  very  great  length.  If  proper  provision  is  made  for  thus  can- 
celling or  amortizing  this  deficiency,  such  stock  may  properly  be 
made,  by  general  law,  non-assessable.  The  reluctance  of  directors  to 
impair  their  ability  to  pay  dividends  for  a  term  of  years  will  prevent 
the  abuse  of  this  power.  We  believe  the  issue  of  stock  at  a  discount, 
under  safeguards  like  these,  to  be  far  preferable,  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  to  the  sale  of  bonds  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  at  a  large  discount. 

20.  SHABES  WITHOUT  PAB  VAIiUE. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  retention  of  the  hundred  dollar  mark, 
or  any  other  dollar  mark,  upon  the  face  of  the  share  of  stock,  is 
of  essential  importance.  We  are  ready  to  recommend  that  the  law 
should  encourage  the  creation  of  companies  whose  shares  have  no 
par  value,  and  permit  existing  companies  to  change  their  stock  into 
shares  without  par  value  whenever  their  convenience  requires  it. 
After  such  conversion  any  new  shares  could  be  sold  at  such  price 
as  was  deemed  desirable  by  the  board  of  directors,  with  the  require- 
ment of  publicity  as  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  shares  and 
as  to  the  disposition  thereof;  giving  to  the  old  shareholders,  except 
in  some  cases  of  reorganization  or  consolidation,  prior  rights  to 
subscribe  pro  rata,  if  they  so  desired,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  holdings. 

As  between  the  two  alternatives  of  permitting  the  issue  of  stock 
below  par,  or  authorizing  the  creation  of  shares  without  par  value, 
the  latter  seems  to  this  Commission  the  preferable  one.  It  is  true 
that  it  will  be  less  easy  to  introduce  than  the  other,  because  it  is 
less  in  accord  with  existing  business  habits  and  usages;  but  it  has 
the  cardinal  merit  of  accuracy.  It  makes  no  claims  that  the  share 
thus  issued  is  anything  more  than  a  participation  certificate. 

The  objections  to  the  creation  of  shares  without  par  value  are  two 
in  number:  First,  that  their  issue  will  permit  inflation,  by  making 
it  easy  to  create  an  excessive  number  of  shares;  and  second,  that  it 
will  produce  a  division  of  roads  into  two  classes,  those  whose  shares 
have  a  par  value  and  those  whose  shares  have  not.  The  second  of 
these  objections  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  serious  one.  There  are 
listed  on  the  stock  exchanges  today,  side  by  side  with  one  another, 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  shares  of  the  par 
value  of  fifty  dollars,  shares  with  very  much  smaller  par  value,  and 
a  few,  like  the  Great  Northern  Ore  Certificates,  with  no  par  value 
at  all.    The  share  sells  in  each  case  simply  for  what  the  public 
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supposes  it  to  be  worth  as  a  share.  The  danger  of  inflation  deserves 
more  serious  consideration.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  because  shareholders  will  be  jealous  of  per- 
mitting other  shareholders  to  acquire  shares  in  the  association  except 
at  full  market  value,  and  will  not  permit  the  issue  of  such  shares 
to  themselves  at  prices  so  low  as  seriously  to  impair  the  market  or 
other  value  of  their  holdings.  Shares  either  with  or  without  par 
value,  and  whether  sold  at  par  or  above  par  or  below  it,  should, 
except  in  cases  of  consolidation  and  reorganization,  be  offered  in  the 
first  instance  to  existing  shareholders  pro  rata. 

The  issue  of  stock  without  par  value  offers  special  facilities  for 
consolidation  and  reorganization. 

Where  two  roads  have  consolidated  whose  shares  have  different 
market  values,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  equalize  the  difference  by 
the  issue  of  extra  shares  of  the  consolidated  company  to  the  owners 
of  the  higher  priced  stock.  This  practice  has  always  tended  to  pro- 
duce increase  of  capital  issues,  and  may  readily  cause  the  new  stock 
to  be  issued  for  a  consideration  less  than  its  par  value.  The  only 
alternative  was  to  scale  down  some  of  the  old  stocks ;  and  this  often 
involved  serious  difficulties,  both  of  business  policy  and  of  law.  By 
the  simple  expedient  of  omitting  the  dollar  mark  from  the  new 
shares,  the  number  can  be  adjusted  to  the  demands  of  fifummii^ 
convenience,  without  danger  of  misrepresentation  or  suspicion  of 
unfairness  to  anyone. 

In  the  case  of  reorganizations,  the  advantage  of  shares  without 
par  value  is  even  more  obvious.  It  is  here  that  the  necessity  and 
justice  of  getting  money  from  stockholders  is  greatest.  It  is  here 
that  the  impossibility  of  getting  them  to  pay  par  for  new  shares  is 
most  conspicuous.  We  believe  that  in  such  cases  the  public  interest 
would  be  subserved  and  the  speedy  rehabilitation  of  the  roads  pro- 
moted, by  requiring  the  conversion  of  the  common  stock  and  encour- 
aging the  conversion  of  the  preferred  stock  into  shares  without  par 
value;  the  certificates  simply  indicating  the  proportionate  or  prefer- 
ential claims  of  the  holders  upon  assets  and  upon  such  profits  as 
might  from  time  to  time  be  earned. 

All  of  these  considerations  seem  to  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
securities  of  railroads  under  state  incorporations,  and  we  believe  the 
laws  of  the  several  states  could  with  advantage  be  modified  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  issuance  of  stock  without  par  value. 

21.  NEW  ISStnSS  OF  BONDS. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  no  limitation  should  be  placed 
on  the  price  at  which  bonds  can  be  sold,  but  any  discount  should  be 
cancelled  or  amortized  during  the  life  of  the  bonds  by  the  appro- 
priation each  year,  out  of  annual  income  or  surplus  accumulated 
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after  the  issue  of  the  bonds,  of  not  less  than  the  proportionate  amount 
of  the  discount  In  the  case  of  convertible  bonds,  the  same  provi- 
sion should  hold  good,  with  the  additional  restriction  that  after  con- 
version the  laws  governing  the  amortization  of  discount  on  stock 
sold  below  par  should  apply  also  to  the  unamortized  discount  on  con- 
vertible bonds.  While  the  convertible  bonds  themselves  may  be  sold 
below  par,  the  conversion  price  of  the  stock  should  equal  its  face 
value;  except  of  course  in  case  of  shares  without  par  value,  where 
no  limit  as  to  conversion  price  is  necessary,  nor  any  amortization 
after  conversion.  The  premium  on  bonds  redeemed  before  maturity 
or  the  unamortized  discount  on  bonds  thus  redeemed  should  be 
charged  to  profit  and  loss,  and  provision  made  for  the  gradual  can- 
cellation of  this  charge  out  of  income. 

Issues  of  convertible  bonds  should  be  offered  to  stockholders  pro 
rata,  in  the  same  manner  as  stock  itself,  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  subscription. 

22.  DIVIDENDS  AND  BESEBVE  FUNDS. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  by  statute  to  limit  railroad  profits  to 
a  fixed  percentage,  or  to  treat  a  high  cash  dividend  as  necessarily 
indicating  extortion.  Bailroad  charges  must  be  reasonable;  but  to 
try  to  control  rates  by  arbitrarily  limiting  profits  is  to  put  the 
manager  who  makes  his  profit  by  efficiency  and  economy  on  the 
same  level  as  the  one  who  tries  to  accomplish  the  same  result  through 
extortionate  charges. 

Scrip,  bond  and  stock  dividends  should  be  prohibited.  They  are 
commonly  justified  on  the  theory  that  the  company  has  in  times 
past  put  earnings  into  the  property  which  it  might  have  divided 
among  the  stockholders,  and  that  the  scrip  dividend  merely  re- 
imburses the  stockholders  for  what  they  have  put  into  the  road. 
But  these  sums  were  put  in,  either  to  make  depreciation  and  ob- 
solescence good,  or  as  actual  additions  to  the  property.  In  the 
former  case  the  capital  account  ought  not  to  be  increased.  In  the 
latter  case  any  such  increase  gives  color  to  the  claim  that  the  ship- 
pers have  been  taxed  to  pay  for  the  improvement  of  the  property, 
and  that  the  stockholders  have  appropriated  the  result. 

Many  of  the  stock  dividends  in  past  years  have  represented  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  property,  not  paid  for  either  by  in- 
vestors or  by  shippers,  but  due  simply  to  the  foresight  of  the 
management  in  locating  and  organizing  its  business  wisely.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  stock  dividend  to  represent  this  increased 
value  may  possibly  have  been  justified,  but  it  is  far  better  to  let  the 
increased  value  be  shown  by  a  higher  rate  of  dividend  on  the  exist- 
ing shares  of  stock,  instead  of  by  an  addition  to  their  nominal 
amount. 
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If  we  prohibit  scrip  dividends,  we  can  permit  the  creation  of 
proper  reserve  funds  without  having  them  regarded  with  suspicion 
as  being  a  pretext  for  future  issues  of  unpaid  stock.  Sound  finance 
demands  that  the  companies  should  set  aside  such  funds,  out  of 
income,  to  ^^  defray  the  cost  of  progress.^'  They  can  thus  provide 
against  obsolescence,  or  make  improvements  which  add  nothing  to 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  property  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  increased  capital  Uability. 

Failure  to  encourage  the  creation  of  reserve  funds  out  of  surplus 
earnings  would  cause  a  constant  increase  of  fixed  charges,  already 
heavy  enough.  Whatever  gain  there  might  be  in  a  present  lower- 
ing of  rates  would  be  merely  temporary.  Investors  and  shippers 
would  alike  be  misled;  the  former  into  a  fancied  security  as  to  the 
permanence  of  dividends,  the  latter  into  the  belief  that  such  reduc- 
tion in  rates  was  permanent.  Ultimately  such  a  course  would 
lead  either  to  higher  rates  or  to  steadily  diminishing  dividends  and 
consequent  impaired  credit.  Railroad  credit  is  an  important  asset 
to  the  entire  country,  and  it  should  not  be  wasted.  In  encouraging, 
therefore,  the  creation  of  reserve  funds,  we  are  only  suggesting  that 
the  present  generation  shall  not  be  unmindful  of  its  obligations  to 
future  users  of  transportation. 

Cash  dividends  are  not  likely  to  be  as  large  as  scrip  dividends, 
because  the  former  involve  the  distribution  of  a  corresponding  amount 
of  cash,  while  the  latter  do  not.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pro- 
hibition of  scrip  dividends  should  of  itself  encourage  the  creation 
of  proper  reserve  funds.  In  this  as  in  other  respects,  all  these  three 
proposals — freedom  from  arbitrary  restriction  of  profits,  prohibition 
of  scrip  dividends,  and  creation  of  proper  reserve  funds — hang 
closely  together.  Any  one  by  itself  may  be  of  doubtful  value. 
Taken  together,  they  diould  produce  a  result  advantageous  to  alL 

23.  TBEATMENT  OF  INTEBCOBFORATE  HOLDIKaS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  evils  due  to  such  holdings,  an  unqualified 
prohibition  of  the  ownership  of  stock  of  one  road  by  another  involves 
too  much  disturbance  of  existing  relations  to  warrant  us  in  advo- 
cating it.  Much  will  be  accomplished  if  we  do  away  with  the 
unnecessary  extension  of  these  holdings  and  provide  for  equitable 
dealings  between  the  representatives  of  the  purchasing  company  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  holders  of  minority  interests  on  the  other. 

If  a  railroad  company  is  allowed  to  build  the  necessary  lines  into 
other  states  for  the  handling  of  interstate  business,  instead  of  being 
compelled  to  create  some  separate  company  to  do  this,  one  fruitful 
reason  for  intercorporate  holdings  will  be  done  away  with.  If  we 
have  full  requirements  of  publicity  regarding  the  purchase  of  stock 
of  other  companies,  and  have  the  disclosure  of  directors'  interests 
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theran,  another  source  of  danger  is  avoided.  If,  finally,  we  can 
remove  artificial  obstacles  to  consolidation  by  permitting  the  issue 
of  shares  without  par  value,  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  double  corporate  organization  where  a  single  company  would 
better  serve  public  economy  and  convenience.  In  this  and  other 
respects,  many  of  our  difficulties  are  due  to  the  attempt  to  rely  upon 
competition  in  a  business  which,  in  private  hands,  should  be  treated 
in  essentials  as  a  regulated  monopoly. 

Any  company,  or  group  of  companies,  which  has  purchased  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  of  any  existing  road  may  properly  be  required  to 
buy  the  minority  stock  at  the  same  price  as  that  paid  for  the  majority 
stock  where  the  price  has  been  uniform.  If  the  price  has  not  been 
uniform,  the  purchase  should  be  either  at  the  average  price  paid 
for  such  holdings  or  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  appraisal,  at  the  option 
of  the  minority,  stockholders. 

If  a  company  has  acquired  control  of  the  common  stock  of  another, 
but  not  of  its  preferred,  it  should  be  required  either  to  buy 'the 
preferred  stock  or  to  make  the  preference  cumulative.  For  the 
continued  existence  of  a  non-comulative  preference  under  such 
conditions  will  offer  constant  temptations  to  unfair  dealing,  if  not  to 
actual  fraud. 

In  order  to  avoid  vexatious  opposition  to  consolidation  by  a  mi- 
nority it  should  be  possible,  after  such  an  offer  had  been  fairly  made, 
to  convey  the  property  by  three-fourths  vote  of  the  shareholders 
and  dissolve  the  corporation.  The  purchase  of  less  than  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  one  line  by  another  (except  as  one  of  a  group  of  rail- 
roads joiiitly  holding  the  stock  of  some  connecting  company)  should 
be  discountenanced  and  as  far  as  possible  prohibited. 

What  we  have  here  said  applies  only  to  intercorporate  holdings 
arising  out  of  railroad  affiliations  permissible  under  existing  statutes 
and  not  in  conflict  with  declared  principles  of  public  policy. 

24.  BEASONABLE  AND  TJNBEASONABLE  EXPECTATIONS. 

An  agreement  on  these  lines  will  enable  us  to  avoid  many  existing 
conflicts  of  jurisdiction,  and  will  incidentally  promote  honest  and  re- 
sponsible management  of  our  railroads  in  every  department.  So  far 
as  it  does  this^  it  will  be  a  good  thing  both  for  investors  and  for  ship- 
pers. But  the  extent  to  which  a  law  regarding  security  issues,  how- 
ever well  drawn,  can  protect  either  the  investor  or  the  shipper  is 
quite  limited. 

Most  of  those  who  advocate  legislation  on  this  subject  hope  for 
wider  results  than  can  possibly  be  reached  by  any  such  means.  One 
man  expects  that  a  good  law  on  stock  and  bond  issues  will  be  of  great 
service  in  enabling  courts  and  commissions  to  protect  the  shippers 
against  overcharge.    A  second  believes  that  both  investors  and  ship- 
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pers  can  be  benefited  by  an  abolition  of  the  profits  of  the  promoter. 
A  third  thinks  that  our  securities  can  be  standardized,  so  that  the 
investors  will  be  sure  of  getting  the  returns  which  are  promised 
them.  A  fourth  demands  that  public  confidence  be  so  restored  that 
the  community  may  get  the  railroad  capital  it  requires.  The  attain- 
ment of  these  results  is  beyond  the  power  of  an  Act  of  Congreas. 
The  chief  thing  that  such  an  Act  can  do  is  to  remove  obstacles  which 
bad  laws  and  worse  practices  have  placed  in  our  way. 

The  attempt  to  render  direct  protection  to  the  shipper  by  a  federal 
statute  regarding  stock  and  bond  issues  is  attended  with  difficulties 
which  are  almost  insuperable. 

In  the  case  of  Smyth  vs.  Ames  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  the  amount  of  bonds  and  stocks  outstanding  was  but 
one  among  many  matters  to  be  considered  in  deciding  whether  rates 
were  reasonable.  This  therefore  is  the  law  as  determined  by  prece- 
dent; and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  dictates  of  precedent  coincide  with 
thode  of  business  sense.  The  attempt  to  make  the  face  value  of  se- 
curities issued  the  determining  factor  in  rates  would  result  in  putting 
a  premium  on  roads  which  had  been  speculatively,  not  to  say  dis- 
honestly, built  or  managed,  by  allowing  them  to  charge  higher  rates 
on  account  of  the  inflated  capital  thus  produced.  And,  wholly  apart 
from  any  such  speculation  or  dishonesty,  the  amount  of  stock  capital 
and  bonded  debt,  even  if  paid  for  at  par,  is  a  very  inaccurate  and 
incomplete  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  property  devoted  by  its  own- 
ers to  public  use.  It  has  at  best  only  a  historical  importance,  as 
showing  what  property  was  or  purported  to  be  worth  at  the  time  of 
the  incorporation.  It  does  not  show  what  it  is  worth,  or  what  rates 
piay  properly  be  charged  for  its  use,  ten  years  later  or  even  one  year 
later. 

25.  PBOMOTEBS*  FBOFITS  AND  SEBVICES. 

We  are  told  that  the  profit  of  the  promoter  represents  a  wholly 
imnecessary  burden  upon  the  American  public,  and  that  so  far  as 
this  profit  can  be  done  away  with  it  will  be  good  for  all  parties. 
Neither  of  these  statements  is  quite  true.  The  promoters,  using  the 
term  in  a  broad  sense,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  constructors 
who  build  a  road  whose  future  is  uncertain,  in  the  eicpectation  of 
selling  the  stock  for  more  than  it  cost  them;  and  financiers  who 
induce  the  public  to  buy  the  bonds  of  such  roads.  Both  of  these 
classes,  if  they  do  their  work  honestly,  render  useful  services  to  the 
public  The  constructor  gives  our  undeveloped  districts  the  benefit 
of  new  roads,  which  they  would  not  get  without  his  intervention; 
id  if  he  does  his  business  well  he  builds  the  roads  more  economi- 
Uy  than  anybody  else  could.     The  financier  renders  an  equally 
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important  service  in  collecting  the  capital  of  the  investors  to  build 
new  railroads  or  improve  old  ones.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe 
this  is  done  by  the  banks.  The  great  banking  concerns  of  Germany 
use  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  deposits  in  carrying  industrial 
enterprises  during  their  initial  stages  before  their  merits  have  been 
demonstrated,  and  then  disposing  of  them  to  the  actual  investor  at 
a  profit  in  order  to  set  their  capital  free  for  the  floating  of  new 
concerns.  But  in  the  United  States  the  power  of  the  banks  to  do 
this  is  limited  by  law  and  by  custom;  and  so  far  as  they  either  can- 
not or  do  not,  it  must  be  done  by  financial  houses  especially  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose. 

Our  American  system  undoubtedly  involves  grave  possibilities  of 
fraud.  The  man  who  is  constructing  a  road  is  tempted  to  persuade 
people  to  loan  him  money  on  inadequate  security.  The  financiers 
may  be  tempted  to  wink  at  this  deception.  Worst  of  all,  the  roads 
thus  built  may  be  built  for  sale  at  an  infiated  valuation.  The  pro- 
moter may  obtain  his  profit,  not  from  the  legitimate  increase  of  the 
value  of  his  property,  but  from  his  power  to  persuade  the  manage- 
ment of  some  larger  system  to  buy  the  branch  road  for  more  than  it 
is  really  worth.  These  are  evils  which  publicity  would  do  much  to 
check.  Where  there  is  no  fraud,  the  promoter  renders  a  service  for 
which  he  is  entitled  to  fair  remimeration. 

26.  STANDABDIZATION  OF  BAILBOAD  SECUBITIES. 

We  are  told  that  if  it  was  possible  to  standardize  food  by  a  pure 
food  law,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  standardize  railroad  securities  by 
a  securities  law.  It  is  possible — to  the  same  extent  and  no  more. 
The  pure  food  law  enables  a  man  to  know  what  he  is  buying.  It 
does  not  certify  that  the  thing  he  bu3rs  is  good  for  him.  That  is  left 
to  his  intelligence.  The  government  cannot  protect  the  investors 
against  the  consequences  of  their  unwisdom  in  buying  unprofitable 
bonds,  any  more  than  it  can  protect  the  consumers  against  the  con- 
sequences of  their  unwisdom  in  eating  indigestible  food.  Unless  we 
are  prepared  to  have  government  guarantees  of  interest  on  railroad 
inv^tments — a  most  questionable  proposal — the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  standardize  railroad  mortgages  is  the  one  which  we  use  with 
savings  bank  mortgages.  We  can  insist  on  double  security.  We  can 
say  that  at  least  half  the  capital  of  a  railroad  must  be  subscribed  by 
stockholders,  and  that  not  more  than  half  may  be  raised  by  borrow- 
iiig— a  difficult  requirement  under  existing  conditions.  Until  we 
are  prepared  to  pass  some  law  of  this  kind  the  investor  must  depend 
wpon  his  own  intelligence  to  protect  him  from  loss.  The  function  of 
the  government  is  to  see  that  correct  information  is  available. 
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27.  B3BST0BATI0N  OF  PUBLIC  COHFZDEVCE. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  efforts  of  the  banking  authorities  in 
most  of  the  states  were  directed  toward  getting  the  discount  rates  as 
low  as  possible.  The  bank  commissioners  in  those  dajrs  regarded 
themselves  as  the  representatives  of  the  merchants  who  wanted 
loans.  They  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  safeguard  the  stockholders 
and  creditors  of  the  bank.  Those  were  the  days  of  wildcat  banking. 
The  country  has  passed  beyond  that  period — ^not  solely  or  primarily 
because  it  obtained  a  national  banking  law,  but  because  it  admin- 
istered that  law  with  due  regard  to  the  security  of  the  stockholders 
and  creditors  of  the  bank  as  well  as  its  customers.  We  have  not 
developed  our  ideas  of  railroad  management  as  far  as  we  have  devel- 
oped our  ideas  of  bank  management  The  subject  is  a  more  complex 
one.  The  apparent  conflict  of  interests  between  the  management 
and  the  customers  is  greater  with  a  railroad  than  with  a  bank. 
As  a  result  of  this  misunderstanding,  the  necessary  development  of 
railroad  facilities  is  now  endangered  by  the  reluctance  of  investors 
to  purchase  new  issues  of  railroad  securities  in  the  amoimts  re- 
quired. This  reluctance  is  likely  to  continue  until  the  American 
public  understands  the  essential  commimity  of  interest  between  ship- 
per and  investor  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  protect  the  one  by 
taking  away  the  rewards  of  good  management  from  the  other. 

We  are  told  that  a  good  law  regarding  national  incorporation  would 
of  itself  create  public  confidence.  This  is  an  over-statement  Such 
a  law  would  remove  one  set  of  sources  of  distrust,  but  there  is  an- 
other set,  more  fundamental,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

2a  AMOUNT  OF  ADDITIONAIi  GAPITAIi  BEQUIBED. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief,  based  on  imperfect  examination  of 
the  evidence,  that  the  amount  of  capital  needed  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  our  railroad  system  is  small  in  proportion  to  that  which 
has  been  required  in  the  past ;  that  the  profits  on  such  added  invest- 
ments of  capital  are  reasonably  well  assured ;  and  that  we  can  there- 
fore fix  attention  predominantly  if  not  exclusively  on  the  needs  of 
the  shipx)er  without  interfering  with  the  necessary  supply  of  new 
money  from  the  investors. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  building  of  additional  railroad  mileage 
will  be  far  less  rapid  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
but  the  capital  needed  for  the  development  and  the  improvement 
of  the  mileage  already  existing  is  enormous,  even  if  we  built  no 
Tiew  mileage  at  all.  The  outstanding  stock  and  debt  of  the  railways 
^e  United  States  averages  less  than  $60,000  a  mile  of  line, 
figure  is  bound  to  be  greatly  increased  in  the  immediate  future. 
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As  our  population  grows  denser,  we  shall  need  more  and  more  to 
approximate  European  standards  of  construction  by  the  increased 
amount  of  double  track,  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings,  the  develop- 
ment of  station  facilities  both  for  passengers  and  for  freight,  and 
many  other  improvements  scarcely  less  fundamental.  While  our 
railroads  are  perhaps  even  better  equipped  than  those  of  Europe 
for  the  economical  handling  of  large  masses  of  long  distance  freight, 
they  are  far  from  being  adequately  provided  with  appliances  to 
secure  the  convenience  of  the  public  or  the  safety  of  passengers  and 
employees.  The  cost  of  all  these  things  is  very  great.  The  average 
capitalization  per  mile  of  railroads  in  Germany  is  $109,000,  in  France 
$137,000,  in  Belgium  $177,000,  in  Great  Britain  $265,000;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  much  of  this  excess  of  cost 
as  compared  with  American  roads,  is  due  to  other  causes  than  the 
price  of  real  estate — ^an  item  in  which  our  companies  have  had  a 
great  advantage.  The  cost  of  European  roads  has  been  largely  due 
to  improvements  which  we  have  not  yet  made  and  many  of  which 
we  must  make  in  the  future  as  population  grows  denser.  The  thou- 
sands of  millions  of  dollars  needed  for  these  purposes  must  be  raised 
by  the  sale  of  securities. 

29.  PRESENT  BETTJBN  AND  FUTXTBE  SEGUBITY. 

Neither  the  rate  of  return  actually  received  on  the  par  value  of 
American  railroad  bonds  and  stocks  today,  nor  the  security  which  can 
be  offered  for  additional  railroad  investments  in  the  future,  will 
make  it  easy  to  raise  the  needed  amount  of  capital. 

The  ratio  of  interest  and  dividends  to  outstanding  bonds  and  stocks 
of  American  railroads  is  not  quite  four  and  a  half  per  cent  in  each 
case.  The  average  ratio  of  dividends  to  the  capital  of  national 
banks  is  between  ten  and  eleven  per  cent.»  If  it  be  objected  that  the 
value  of  the  stocks  of  our  railroads  is  in  considerable  measure  due 
to  the  growth  of  the  community  rather  than  to  the  cash  originally 
invested,  and  that  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  railroads  should  there- 
fore be  compared  with  the  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
national  banks,  we  find  that  these  banks  have  for  the  last  three  years 
maintained  an  average  ratio  of  dividends  to  capital  and  surplus 
combined  of  over  six  and  a  half  per  cent.  If  we  look  not  at  the 
sums  divided,  but  at  the  sums  earned,  we  find  the  same  difference  of 
profit  in  favor  of  the  banks. 

Nor  can  the  security  which  most  of  our  railroads  offer  be  regarded 
as  exceptional.  The  underlying  bonds  of  the  older  systems  are 
doubtless  secure.  It  is  not  probable  thaf  even  a  grave  commercial 
crisis  will  affect  the  return  of  a  trunk  line  first  mortgage.  But  very 
little  of  the  new  capital  can  be  raised  on  securities  of  this  kind. 
Most  of  it  must  come  either  from  bonds  which  will  not  be  a  first  lien 
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for  many  years,  or  from  new  issues  of  capital  stock.  The  investors 
in  these  securities,  and  especially  in  stoc^,  take  risks  which  cannot 
be  accurately  forecast.  Apart  from  probable  fluctuations  in  traffic 
and  possible  increases  in  cost  of  operation,  new  inventions  may  at 
any  time  render  much  of  their  present  plant  antiquated.  The  sub- 
stitution of  electricity  for  steam  is  but  a  type  of  tiie  many  changes 
which  railroads  may  be  compelled  to  make,  any  one  of  which  might 
involve  large  additions  to  their  cost  without  the  assurance  of  cor- 
responding additions  to  their  return. 

30.  WHAT  CGNSTirUTES  A  BEASOKABLE  BETTHIN. 

We  hear  much  about  a  reasonable  return  on  capital.  A  reason- 
able return  is  one  which  under  honest  accounting  and  responsible 
management  will  attract  the  amount  of  investors'  money  n^ded  for 
the  development  of  our  railroad  facilities.  More  than  this  is  an 
unnecessary  public  burden.  Less  than  this  means  a  check  to  rail- 
road construction  and  to  the  development  of  traffic.  Where  the  in- 
vestment is  secure,  a  reasonable  return  is  a  rate  which  approximates 
the  rate  of  interest  which  prevails  in  other  lines  of  industry.  Where 
the  future  is  uncertain  the  investor  demands,  and  is  justified  in 
demanding,  a  chance  of  added  profit  to  compensate  for  his  risk. 
We  can  not  secure  the  immense  amount  of  capital  needed  unless  we 
make  profits  and  risks  commensurate.  If  rates  are  going  to  be 
reduced  whenever  dividends  exceed  current  rates  of  interest,  in- 
vestors will  seek  other  fields  where  the  hazard  is  less  or  the  oppor- 
tunity greater.  In  no  event  can  we  expect  railroads  to  be  developed 
merely  to  pay  their  owners  such  a  return  as  they  could  have  ob- 
tained by  the  purchase  of  investment  securities  which  do  not  involve 
the  hazards  of  construction  or  the  risks  of  operation. 

31.  POINTS  TO  BE  EMPHASIZED. 

In  concluding  its  report  your  Commission  desires  to  emphasize 
the  following  points : 

1st.  The  questions  presented  for  its  consideration  do  not  include 
or  involve  a  comparison  of  the  policy  of  governmental  ownership 
of  railroads,  with  the  policy  of  private  ownership  in  any  of  its 
forms.  The  Act  of  Congress  imder  which  the  Commission  was 
appointed  provides  that  its  duty  shall  be  "to  investigate  questions 
pertaining  to  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railroad  corpora- 
tions, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce, 
and  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  or  affect  the  same."  The 
Commission  has,  therefore,  concerned  itself  exclusively  with  ques- 
tions which  arise  under  a  system  of  governmental  regulation  of 
privately  owned  railroads. 
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2nd.  It  has  not  seemed  to  the  Commission  profitable  to  consider 
at  length  what  the  government  might  have  done  in  times  past,  nor 
to  enter  upon  a  historical  recital  of  incidents  arising  out  of  the 
miregulated  issue  of  securities.  Bailroad  development  has  gone  so 
far  and  such  a  vast  volume  of  securities  has  already  been  issued, 
that  the  only  questions  of  real  importance  today  are  whether,  under 
the  conditions  which  now  exist,  it  is  desirable  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  regulate  the  issue  of  future  securities,  and  if  so,  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  manner.  In  other  words,  the  large  volume  and 
complex  relationships  of  the  outstanding  securities,  the  issue  of 
which  has  not  been  regulated  at  all  by  the  federal  government  and 
has  not  been  effectively  regulated  by  the  state  governments,  make  it 
impossible  to  treat  the  question  of  present  or  future  regulation  as 
it  might  have  been  treated  if  these  securities  were  not  already  in 
existence. 

3rd.  It  would  have  been  equally  unprofitable  for  the  Commission 
to  enter  upon  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  or  affect  railroad  securities,  at  a  time  when  important  cases 
are  pending  which  will  go  far  to  determine  the  scope  and  extent  of 
federal  authority  in  this  and  other  closely  related  subjects.  Such  a 
discussion  could  only  state  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission regarding  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress.  The  issues 
themselves  will  remain  undecided  until  the  Supreme  Court  decides 
them.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  outcome,  the  present  fact 
which  faces  us  is  that  constitutional  questions  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quence are  to-day  unsettled  and  must  remain  so  for  a  considerable  time. 
Under  these  circumstances,  any  attempt  by  Congress  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  Federal  regulation  to  the  exclusion  of  state  regulation, 
would  be  premature.  On  the  other  hand,  to  superimpose  Federal 
regulation  upon  state  regulation  would  add  to  conflicts  and  complex- 
ities which,  in  the  public  interest,  should  be  diminished  rather  than 
increased.  Your  Commission  believes  that  for  the  present  an  earnest 
effort  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  state  authorities  to  harmonize 
existing  requirements,  both  of  law  and  procedure,  and  that  for  the 
future  careful  consideration  should  be  given  by  Congress  to  the 
preparation  of  a  permissive  federal  incorporation  act  for  railroads 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

4th.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  abuses  connected  with  railroad 
securities  arise  out  of  an  almost  universal  failure  to  recognize  the 
distinctions  which  exist  and  should  exist  between  bonds  and  stocks. 
A  bond  is  an  obligation  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  of  money  at  a  stated  time. 
A  stock  certificate  is  merely  the  evidence  of  ownership  of  a  share  in 
the  property,  profits,  and  risks  of  a  corporation.  Most  of  the  evils  of 
which  investors  and  the  public  complain  have  grown  out  of  the  at- 
tempt to  give  to  stock  a  face  value  in  terms  of  money.    Even  if  the 
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state  laws  prohibiting  the  issue  of  stocks  for  less  than  par  were 
literally  enforced  all  that  the  recitals  on  the  face  of  a  fully  paid 
share  of  stock  as  to  its  par  or  money  value  would  signify  is  that  at 
the  time  of  the  issuance  of  the  share  there  had  been  paid  into  the 
corporation  an  amount  of  money  (or  other  valuable  consideration) 
equal  to  the  par  value  of  the  share.  They  do  not  even  purport  to 
indicate  that  at  any  time  after  the  original  issue  of  the  stock  the  cor- 
poration was  possessed  either  of  the  money  or  the  money's  worth. 
The  real  value  of  the  stock  certificate  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  money  has  been  invested.  The  Conmiission  is,  therefore, 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  far  more  important  to  ascertain  just  what 
are  the  facts  connected  with  the  issue  of  securities  and  what  is  actu- 
ally done  with  whatever  money  has  in  fact  been  realized  from  the 
stock  which  is  issued,  than  merely  to  make  sure  that  the  par  value 
of  the  stock  was  paid  in  at  the  time  of  issue. 

5th.  If  we  were  compelled  to  assume  that  rates  are  to  be  mate- 
rially influenced  either  in  their  making  by  the  railroads  or  in  their 
regulation  by  the  Government  by  the  amount  and  face  value  of  the 
stocks  and  bonds  outstanding,  it  seems  to  your  Commission  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  conclusion  that  these  securities  should  be  issued 
only  under  (Jovemmental  regulation.  Your  Conmiission,  however, 
believes  that  the  amount  and  face  value  of  outstanding  securities 
has  only  an  indirect  effect  upon  the  actual  making  of  rates  and  that 
At  should  have  little  of  any  weight  in  their  regulation. 

In  so  far  as  the  value  of  the  property  is  an  element  in  rate  regu- 
lation the  outstanding  securities  are  of  so  little  evidentiary  weight 
that  it  would  probably  be  of  distinct  advantage  if  courts  and  com- 
missions would  disregard  them  entirely,  except  as  a  part  of  the 
financial  history  of  the  property,  and  would  insist  upon  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  actual  money  invested  and  of  the  present  value  of  the 
properties.  For  this  and  other  reasons  discussed  in  the  body  of  the 
report,  your  Conmiission  recommends  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  have  authority  and  adequate  funds  to  make  a 
valuation  of  the  physical  property  of  railroads  wherever  the  ques- 
tion of  the  present  value  of  these  roads  is,  in  the  judgment  of  that 
Commission,  of  sufficient  importance.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  your  Commission  does  not  believe  that  the  cost  of  reproduction 
of  the  physical  properties,  however  carefully  computed,  is  the  sole 
element  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  present  value  of  a  rail- 
road, or  that  the  outstanding  securities  could  or  should  be  made  to 
conform  to  any  such  arbitrary  standard. 

If  railroad  securities  were  to  be  issued  only  after  express  authori- 
zation of  each  particular  issue  by  the  Interstete  Commerce  Commis- 
sion or  other  governmental  agency,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Gov- 
ernment can  thereafter  escape  the  moral,  if  not  the  legal,  obligation 
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to  recognize  these  securities  in  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates.  In 
Tie^w  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  railroad  systems  of  this  country  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  financial  interests  involyed,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  railroads  and  of  those  who  pay  the  rates,  your  Commission 
believes  that  the  possible  consequences  of  such  a  system  of  regula- 
tion are  too  serious  to  warrant  *its  adoption  at  the  present  time. 

6th.  Upon  the  whole,  your  Commission  believes  that  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning  the  issue  of  securities  and  the 
expenditure  of  their  proceeds  is  the  matter  of  most  importance. 
It  is  the  one  thing  on  which  the  federal  government  can  effectively 
insist  today ;  it  is  the  fundamental  thing  which  must  serve  as  a  basis 
for  whatever  additional  regulation  may  be  desirable  in  the  future. 
KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Abthub  T.  Hadley,  Chairman. 

Frederick  N.  Judson. 

Frederick  Strauss. 

Walter  L.  Fisher. 

B.  H.  Meyer. 
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SUGGESTIONS  RELATING  TO  PUBLICITY,  INDICATING  POINTS 
UPON  WHICH  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ACT  TO  REGULATE  COM- 
MERCE MIGHT  fiE  BASED. 

[This  OommlBsion  has  not  considered  it  proper  to  present  a  formal  draft  of  a 

statute.] 

Every  railroad  corporation  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
shall  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  on  or  prior  to 
the  date  of  issuance  of  any  stocks,  bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  payable  at  periods  of  more  than  twelve  months  after 
the  date  thereof,  and  now  or  hereafter  to  be  authorized,  a  certificate 
of  notification  in  such  form  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  determine  and  prescribe  which  shall  show : 
First:  (a)  The  total  amount  thereof  authorized. 

(6)  The  number  and  amount  thereof  outstanding  prior 
to  the  date  of  such  certificate;  the  amount  thereof 
theretofore  retired;  the  amoimt  thereof  then  undis- 
posed of,  and  whether  such  amount  is  held  in  the 
treasury   of   the   corporation   as   a    free   asset,   or 
pledged,  and  if  pledged,  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
such  pledge, 
(c)  The  number  and  amount  thereof  then  to  be  issued  and 
whether  to  be  sold,  pledged  or  held  in  the  treasury 
of  the  corporation  as  a  free  asset;  if  such  securities 
are  to  be  sold,  the  terms  of  sale  if  a  contract  for  such 
sale  has  been  made,  and  if  any  part  of  the  consider- 
ation to  be  received  therefor  is  other  than  money,  an 
accurate  and  detailed  description  thereof;  if  such 
securities  are  to  be  pledged,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  pledge. 
{d)  The  number  and  amount  thereof  remaining  unissued. 
(e)  If  the  issue  is  of  shares  of  stock,  the  certificate  shall 
also  show  the  par  value  thereof,  or  if  the  issue  is  of 
shares  of  stock  that  have  no  specified  nominal  or  par 
value,  the  number  of  such  shares,  and  the  number  of 
then  outstanding  shares  previously  issued. 
Second:  The  preferences  or  privileges  granted  to  the  holders  of 
any  such  shares  of  stock;  the  dates  of  maturity,  rates  of  interest  of 
any  such  bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness,  and  any 
conversion  rights  granted  to  the  holders  thereof,  and  the  price,  if 
Miy,  at  which  such  shares  or  bonds  may  be  redeemed. 

Whenever  any  securities  set  forth  and  described  in  any  certificate 
of  notification  as  pledged  or  held  as  a  free  asset  in  the  treasury  of 
the  corporation  shall  subsequent  to  the  filing  of  such  certificate  be 
sold  or  repledged  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  corporation,  such 
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corporation  shall  file  a  further  certificate  of  notification  to  that 
effect,  setting  forth  therein  all  such  facts  as  are  required  by  sub- 
division (c)  of  the  foregoing  first  paragraph. 

The  provisions  in  regard  to  certificates  of  notification  shall  apply  to 
notes  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  running  for  periods  of  twelve 
months  or  less,  and  to  the  pledging  or  repledging  of  stocks,  bonds 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  secure  such  notes  or  evidences 
of  indebtedness  running  for  periods  of  twelve  months  or  less,  except 
that  such  certificates  may  be  filed  within  ten  days  after  the  issue 
thereof  instead  of  on  or  prior  to  the  date  of  such  issue. 

Every  such  railroad  corporation  shall  furnish  to  the  Commission, 
at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Commission  may  require,  in  addition  to 
its  income  accoimt,  a  balanced  statement  of  its  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures on  capital  account,  and  of  the  surplus  of  the  income  account 
accruing  during  the  period  covered  by  such  statement,  as  well  as  of 
all  other  financial  transactions  that  have  taken  place  during  such 
period,  with  whom  had,  whether  in  cash,  in  securities,  or  in  other 
valuable  consideration. 

The  Commission  may  also  require  the  carrier  to  furnish  any  fur- 
ther statements  of  fact  or  evidence  that  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

The  certificates  of  notification,  and  any  other  written  statement 
furnished  to  the  Commission  under  the  Act,  shall  be  signed  and  veri- 
fied by  the  auditor,  comptroller,  or  other  acting  fiscal  head  of  the 
carrier. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  enforce  these  provisions, 
and  to  make  public  by  appropriate  means  the  information  received, 
as,  in  its  discretion,  it  may  deem  proper;  and  such  certificates  of 
notification  shall  at  all  times  be  deemed  public  records  and  open  to 
inspection. 

The  Commission  may  also  require  the  carrier  to  compile  for  the 
information  of  its  shareholders  such  facts  in  regard  to  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  carrier  for  its  fiscal  year  in  such  form  as  the 
Commission  may  direct.  The  carrier  may  be  required  by  order  of 
the  Commission  to  disclose  every  interest  of  the  directors  of  such 
carrier  in  any  transaction  under  investigation.  The  Commission 
shall  have  the  power  to  investigate  all  such  transactions  and  to  in- 
quire into  the  good  faith  thereof,  to  examine  the  books  and  papers  of 
carriers,  construction  or  other  companies  or  of  firms  or  individuals 
with  which  the  carrier  shall  have  had  financial  transactions,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  it  to  verify  any  statements  furnished,  and  to 
examine  into  the  actual  cost  and  value  of  property  acquired  by,  or 
services  rendered  to,  such  carrier. 

Appropriate  penalties,  including  fine  and  imprisonment,  should 
be  provided  for  violation  of  these  provisions. 
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LETTER 


FBOM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 

TRAN8MITTINQ 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  DEIiEGATION  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES  TO  THE 
GENERAIi  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  INTEBNATIONAIi  INSTITUTE  OF 
AGBICTTLTUBE,  1911. 


DicxMBSB  13t  1911. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to  be 

printed.  - 


Department  op  State, 
Washington,  December  12, 1911. 
Hon.  Ceeamp  Clabk, 

Speaker  of  ike  House  of  Representatives. 

Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  report  ol  the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  to  the  General  Assembrv  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  which  convened  at  Kome,  Italy,  in  May,  1911. 

The  Department  of  State  feels  itself  under  obligations  to  transmit 
this  report  to  Ciongress  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  delegates 
attended  the  general  assembly  in  pursuance  of  legislation  by  Con- 
gress (deficiency  act  approved  March  4,  1911);  but  no  request  for 
the  printii^  of  the  report  is  to  be  imphed  from  the  act  of  trans- 
mission. To  Uie  contrary,  the  Department  of  State  is  opposed  to 
the  printing  of  the  report  if  the  cost  thereof  is  to  be  chargeable  to  it 
under  the  joint  resolution  approved  March  30,  1906,  ''to  correct 
abuses  in  the  public  printing  and  to  provide  for  the  allotment  of 
certain  documents  and  reports.''  inasmuch  as  the  appropriation  for 
printing  for  the  Department  ot  State  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  department's  printing  and  also  for  the  printing  of  documents  of 
this  description,  as  to  which  the  department  serves  merely  as  a 
conduit. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant^  P.  C.  Knox. 
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Washinoton,  September  1, 101L 
The  Seobbtabt  of  State. 

Sib:  The  delegates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  General 
Aflsembly  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  which  con- 
Yened  at  Rome,  Italy,  in  May,  1911,  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report: 

The  general  assembly  is  the  le^lative  body  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture.  It  consists  of  delegates  from  each  of  the 
countries  which  are  parties  to  the  treaty,  dated  Jime  7, 1905,  by  which 
the  institute  was  created,  and  which  number  at  present  48.    The 

Sneral  assembly  meets  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  years  to  determine 
e  policies  ana  adopt  the  budget  of  the  institute.  The  executive 
authority  of  the  institute  is  the  permanent  committee,  consisting  of 
one  delegate  from  each  adhering  country.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  tne  members  of  the  permanent  committee  spend  substantially 
all  their  time  in  Rome,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  institute.  The  per- 
manent committee,  like  the  cabinet  in  most  European  countries,  is 
not  only  the  principal  executive  body,  but  also  the  one  that  initiates 
most  of  the  measures  which  come  before  the  general  assembly.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  creating  the  institute,  the 
permanent  committee  submitted  to  the  various  governments,  some 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  present  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  a 
program  of  subjects  to  be  considered.  At  the  meeting  the  perma- 
nent committee  submitted  various  reports  and  recommended  various 
resolutions,  the  reports  and  resolutions  on  each  subject  being  pre- 
sented on  behalf  ot  the  committee  by  one  of  its  members,  designated 
as  a  reporter. 

The  members  of  the  general  assembly  were  divided,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  various  subject  on  the  program,  into  four 
commissions  or  committees,  most  individual  delegates  being  mem- 
bers of  two  or  more  of  these  commissions.  The  reports  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  permanent  committee  were  suomitted  to  these 
commissions  and  carefully  discussed.  The  conclusions  of  the  com- 
missions were  then  emoodied  in  a  formal  report  to  the  general 
assembly,  which,  in  most  instances,  approved  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commissions  without  change. 

Of  the  48  countries  adhering  to  the  institute,  all  but  2  were  repre- 
sented bj;  delegates  to  the  general  assembly.  The  number  of  dsle- 
mtes  varied  from  1  to  6  from  each  country,  the  total  number  present 
being  99. 

In  connection  with  the  detailed  official  report  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  general  assembly,  hereto  annexed,  tne  members  of  the  dele- 
gation wisli  to  call  special  attention  to  a  few  of  the  most  important 
of  these  actions. 

One  question  which  was  considered  by  the  general  aaeembly  and 
which  will  require  special  action  by  the  United  States  relates  to  the 
publication  of  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  institute  in  the  EngUah 
hnguage.  In  aoooraance  with  the  treaty  creating  the  institute 
French  is  the  official  language.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
institute  have  been  sufficient  thus  far  to  permit  the  translation  and 
printing  of  the  various  reports  and  bulletins  in  the  Rngliah  lanjguage 
as  welL  Tlie  short  montnlv  bulletins,  dealing  with  crop  conditions, 
have  also  hitherto  been  pul>liahed  in  three  or  four  other  languages 
btisides  French.    It  is  apparent,  however,  thai  additional  funds  will 
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be  required  hereafter  if  such  translations  are  to  be  published.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  institute  that,  despite  the  fact  tnat  English  is 
doubtless  the  most  important  commercial  language,  it  is  not  proper 
that  the  expense  of  an  English  translation  or  of  translations  mto  a 
limited  ntmiber  of  other  languages  should  be  met  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  institute,  which  are  contributed  by  all  of  the  48  countries, 
some  of  which  derive  little  direct  benefit  from  these  translations.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  institute  that  additional  funds  for  the  publications 
ought  hereauer  to  be  secured  through  paid  advertisements  to  be 
inserted  in  the  publications  and  through  subscriptions  to  the  publi- 
cations or  direct  contributions  by  such  countries  as  desire  the  print- 
ing of  the  reports  in  languages  otner  than  French. 

In  view  of  this  action  of  the  institute,  the  American  delegates 
decided  informally,  after  consultation,  and  subject  to  your  approval 
and  to  the  action  of  Congress,  that  an  English  edition  of  the  publicar 
tions  ought  to  be  secured  by  direct  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the 
English-speaking  countries  adhering  to  the  institute. 

The  estimated  cost  of  tranlating  into  English  and  printing  these 
documents  is  about  $12,000  per  annum,  of  which  amount  the  delegates 
from  the  United  States  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States 
shoidd  contribute  $5,000,  leaving  the  United  Bangdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  other  English- 
spealdng  countries  to  contribute  the  remaining  amount  needed. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  by  the  delegates  that  in  the  next 
estimate  submitted  by  the  Department  of  State  to  Congress  an  item  of 
$5,000  be  included,  in  addition  to  other  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
institute  and  for  the  payment  of  delegates  thereto,  as  a  proper  amoimt 
for  the  United  States  to  contribute  as  its  share  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
lation of  the  publications  into  English  and  their  printing  in  that  lan- 
guage. There  was  an  informal  understanding  with  the  executive 
officers  of  the  institute  that  if  this  were  done  the  institute  would 
supply  as  many  English  copies  of  each  document  to  the  United  States 
as  is  possible  on  the  basis  of  its  contribution,  which  publications  will 
be  subject  to  distribution  by  our  Government,  either  through  the 
Department  of  State  or  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
otherwise.  It  is  believed  by  tne  delegation  that  these  copies  might 
advantageously  be  distributed  free  of  charge  to  agricultural  collies. 
agriculturaJ  societies  and  institutions,  and  the  leading  agricultural 
papers  of  the  United  States. 

The  publications  which  it  is  thus  proposed  to  distribute  in  the 
English  language  consist  of  the  monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculturaf  Intelligence  and  Plant  Diseases,  the  monthly  Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Social  Intelligence,  and  the  monthly 
Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics.  Each  of  these  publications 
contains  much  valuable  information.  The  first  named  summarizes 
the  experience  of  all  the  leading  countries,  as  shown  in  official  and 
private  publications,  with  respect  to  methods  of  agriculture,  and 
particularly  methods  of  comlbating  plant  diseases.  The  second 
contains  information  of  great  value  regarding  cooperation  in  agri- 
cultural industry,  such  as  cooperative  marketmg,  agricultural 
banking  systems,  and  the  like.  Tne  third  contains  onicial  estimates 
of  the  acreage  planted  to  various  crops,  their  condition  during  growth, 
ftud  the  amount  of  harvest,  togetner  with  information  regarding 
domestic  animals. 
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Aaother  recommendation  of  the  general  assembly,  in  which  the 
delegates  from  the  United  States  cordially  concur,  is  that  steps  be 
taken  "to  appoint  an  international  technical  commission,  composed 
of  eminent  specialists  from  the  adhering  countries,  to  take  up  the 
study  of  effective  international  protection  against  the  invasion  and 
spread  of  diseases  of  plants  and  msect  pests.  It  is  well  known  that 
much  more  than  half  of  the  varieties  of  insects  injurious  to  plants 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  from  other  countries,  while 
the  proportion  of  plant  diseases  thus  introduced  is  probabljr  still 
greater.  For  the  most  part  both  insects  and  diseases  were  intro- 
duced through  imported  nursery  stock  and  seeds,  and  might  have 
been  prevented  eitner  through  proper  quarantine  regulations  at  our 
own  ports  of  entry  or  by  proper  inspection  at  the  points  where  the 
shipments  originated. 

One  important  function  of  the  proposed  international  commission 
would  be  to  suggest  and  help  to  frame  such  legislation  or  regulations 
in  the  various  countries  as  would  minimize  the  danger  of  future 
spread  from  one  country  to  another  of  either  plant  diseases  or  inju- 
rious insects.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  such  a  commission, 
having  available  all  the  information  acquired  in  all  the  countries  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  treating  diseases  and  of  controlling  or  destroy- 
ing insects,  would  be  able,  tli^ough  the  study  of  so  wide  a  range  of 
data,  to  reach  invaluable  results.  If  such  a  commission  were  created, 
not  only  the  conclusions  it  might  reach,  but  the  data  upon  which 
those  conclusions  were  founded,  could  be  made  available  for  the  use 
of  the  scientists  engaged  upon  like  problems  in  our  National  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultiu*e  and  in  our  numerous  State  agricultural  collies 
and  the  benefit  sure  to  result  can  hardly  be  estimated.  On  account 
of  the  direct  advantage  sure  to  accrue  to  the  United  States,  therefore, 
as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  duty  which  rests  upon  us  as  one  of  the 
family  of  nations  to  bear  our  share  in  any  work  that  is  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  the  delegates  earnestly  hope  that  when  Uus 
recommendation  is  brought  before  you,  as  it  will  be  in  due  course 
from  the  permanent  conmiittee  of  "the  institute,  it  may  have  your 
careful  consideration. 

It  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  delegates  from  the  United  States 
that  the  Campbell  system  of  dry  farming — ^first  developed  and  demon- 
strated by  a  citizen  of  our  country — was  made  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  interestingpapers  presented  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  assembly.  Tnis  report  was  presented  by  the 
delegate  from  Hungary,  M.  De  Miklos  de  Miklosvar,  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  long  and  able  discussion.  It  was  shown  that  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  countries  represented  in  the  institute  are  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  connected  with  drv  farm- 
ing, and  it  was  decided  that  the  report  of  M.  De  Miklos  de  Miklosvar 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  adhering  Governments  and  their  attention 
especially  called  to  the  questions  it  raises. 

Another  very  important  action  taken  by  the  institute,  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  all  things  considered,  related  to  the  form  of  the 
reports  of  the  condition  of  growing  crops.  Without  entering  into 
technical  details,  it  may  be  said,  in  genend  terms,  that  the  question 
at  issue  was  whether  the  institute  should  undertake  to  present  these 
reports  in  the  form  of  definite  estimates  of  the  percentage  of  the 
probable  yield  as  compared  with  average  yield,  or  whether  the  re- 
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ports  should  be  expiessed  in  a  much  more  indefinite  manner  by  a 
system  of  ''notes  of  classification/'  which  are  practically  equivalent 
merely  to  descriptive  words  regarding  the  condition  of  the  crop. 

The  first  of  these  two  plans  is  substantially  the  plan  employed  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  American  delegates  vigorously  advocated 
its  adoption  by  the  institute  as  the  only  method  which  would  permit 
combination  of  the  reports  of  the  several  countries  into  a  single  state- 
ment, and  the  only  one  which  would  give  information  requiring  no 
further  interpretation  by  the  reader.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  congratu- 
lation that  the  general  assembly  saw  fit  to  adopt  this  first  plan.  Prac- 
tically this  means  that  the  Institute  of  Agriculture  will  seek  hereafter 
to  inauce  all  the  countries  in  its  membersnip  to  adopt  a  basis  of  crop 
reporting  substantially  similar  to  that  employed  by  the  United 
States,  or  at  least  to  furnish  facilities  by  which. their  crop  reports  can 
be  converted  to  a  basis  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  the  delegation  from  the  United  States  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  action  taken  on  this  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the  general 
assembly  assures  an  ultimate  great  measure  of  success  to  the  work  of 
the  institute  in  crop  reporting.  They  were  convinced  that  only 
through  an  ofiicial  intemation^  institute  of  this  character  would  it 
be  possible  to  secure  complete  and  correct  information  regarding 
crops  and  crop  conditions,  and  thus  to  prevent  improper  manipula- 
tion of  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  perfecting  of  the  system  of  inter- 
national a^cultural  statistics  proposed  by  the  institute  will  neces- 
sarily require  a  very  considerable  period  of  time.  However  perfect 
in  principle  may  be  the  scheme  of  compiling  the  statistics  devised  by 
the  institute,  it  can  not  be  applied  in  practice  in  a  thoroughly  satis- 
factory maimer  until  all  the  leading  countries  have  placed  their  sys- 
tems of  a^cultural  statistics  upon  a  uniform  basis,  or  at  least  upon 
such  a  basis  as  will  permit  the  conversion  of  the  statistics  to  a  uniform 
principle.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that,  largelj  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  institute,  there  has  already  been  a  rapid  movement  toward 
uniformity  in  crop  statistics  of  the  various  countries  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  the  attitude  of  the  delegations  of  most  of  the  countries 
at  the  meeting  of  the  institute  indicated  clearly  that  further  progress 
toward  such  fundamental  uniformity  will  take  place  steadily  in  the 
future. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  action  of  the  institute  with  respect  to 
international  statistics  of  stocks  of  agricultural  products,  of  exports 
and  imports,  and  of  prices  of  such  products.  The  United  States  is 
almost  the  only  country  which  has  even  approximately  satisfactory 
statistics  of  stocks,  and  the  institute  has  accordingly  urged  upon  other 
countries  to  be^in  the  collection  of  such  statistics.  There  is  a  great 
lack  of  uniformity  and  of  comparability^  among  the  different  countries 
with  respect  to  statistics  of  exports  and  imports.  The  institute  accord- 
ingly recommends  to  the  governments  to  consider  means  of  correcting 
these  difficulties,  and  will  shortly  submit  definite  suggestions  regard- 
ing such  means  for  the  consideration  of  the  several  governments.  The 
institute  proposes  as  soon  as  possible  to  begin  the  publication  of 
monthly  reports  on  these  classes  of  statistics. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  from  the  United  States  wish  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  the  great  service  which  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Italy  has  rendered  to  the  institute  throughout  its  career. 
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It  was  at  his  invitation  that  the  conference  was  held  at  Rome  in 
1905,  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  for  the  organization  of  the  insti- 
tute. He  has,  at  his  own  expense,  donated  land,  conveniently  and 
beautifully  situated,  and  has  erected  a  palatial  building  for  the 
offices  of  the  institute  and  for  the  meetings  of  its  general  assembly. 
He  also  contributes  toward  the  current  operations  of  the  institute  by 
munificent  private  donations,  distinct  from  the  regular  contributions 
of  the  Italian  Government.  At  the  reception  tendered  by  the  King 
of  Italy  to  the  delegates  to  the  general  assembly  he  expressed  his 
warm  and  active  interest  in  the  work  and  success  of  the  institute,  and 
was  in  turn  thanked  enthusiastically  on  behalf  of  the  institute  for 
the  support  he  has  given.  The  members  of  the  American  dele^tion 
had  the  honor  of  a  private  and  informal  audience  with  the  King  of 
Italy  during  their  stay  in  Rome. 

Tne  delegation  also  desires  to  express  its  gratification  at  the  cour- 
tesy which  was  shown  them,  as  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  by  the  delegates  from  other  countries,  but  by  the  officials  of 
the  Italian  Government  and  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  recognition 
which  was  accorded  to  the  members  of  the  delegation  enabled  them 
to  take  an  active  and  effective  part  in  the  work  of  the  institute,  and 
they  were  shown  every  possible  consideration  by  all  with  whom  they 
came  into  personal  or  official  relations. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  can  not  refrain  from  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  great  service  which  has  been  rendered  to  this  country  and 
to  all  the  countries  of  the  world  by  the  Hon.  David  Lubin,  the  per- 
manent delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Lubin  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  establishing  an  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture.  He  devoted  years  of  effort  in  the 
face  of  opposition  to  awakening  an  interest  in  the  subject  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  brin^g  about  the  adoption  of  the  treaty 
which  created  the  institute.  Smce  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  he  has, 
as  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the 
institute,  given  practically  all  of  his  time  without  salary  to  the  work 
of  the  institute.  The  delegation  found  when  at  Rome  that  the 
service  which  Mr.  Lubin  has  rendered  is  fully  and  highly  appreciated 
by  the  Governments  of  the  various  countries  represented  in  the 
institute  and  by  the  delegations  of  those  countries  to  the  institute. 
It  is  a  matter  of  con^atulation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  this  important  international  movement  owes  its  origin  to  one 
of  our  own  citizens. 

Whether  there  could  be  estabhshed  an  international  institute  of 
agriculture  which  would  justify  its  name  and  become  a  vitaUy 
helpful  agency  in  the  study  and  solution  of  agricultural  problems  the 
world  over,  has  been  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  sincere  students 
of  those  problems.  That  such  an  institute  has  been  established,  and 
that  it  will  grow  steadily  and  rapidly  in  influence  and  in  practical 
^ciency,  is  the  profound  conviction  of  all  those  who  attended  the 
last  general  assembly  and  studied  at  first  hand  the  work  that  has 
been  done,  the  organization  that  has  been  perfected,  and  the  scope  of 
future  plans.    In  the  leading  countries  of  Europe,  where  by  reason  of 

Sroxinuty  to  its  headquarters  the  work  of  the  institute  is  best  known, 
^e  enthusiasm  for  it  is  universal.  This  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
all  of  these  countries  not  only  maintain  a  permanent  delegate,  but 
were  represented  at  the  general  assembly  by  their  full  quota  of  dele- 
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gates,  all  of  whom  were  men  of  eminence  and  influence  whose  Tery 
presence  was  a  testimonial  to  the  success  of  the  institute.  One  of  the 
delegates  from  the  United  States,  Mr.  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  general  assembly,  was  required  to  travel  through 
certain  European  countries  for  the  purpose  of  securing  information 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  each  of  the  countries 
visited  he  met  prominent  officials  and  private  citizens  who  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  work  of  the  institute.  Without  exception  they 
seemed  deeply  impressed  with  the  good  work  already  done  and  its 
ultimate  great  usefulness  to  every  nation  adhering  to  it. 

The  members  of  the  delegation  desire  in  conclusion  to  express  their 
conviction  that  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  is  destined 
not  only  to  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  with  respect  to  the  gathering 
and  diffusion  of  information  regarding  agriculture  and  commerce 
throughout  the  world,  but  to  fill  a  much  broader  sphere  of  usefulness. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  potent  instrumentahties  for  the  unification  of 
the  world,  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  closer  friendly  rela- 
tions among  the  nations,  and  for  the  further  development  of  that 
earnest  cooperation,  that  unity  of  action,  which  is  rapidly  making 
one  mind  and  one  heart  for  the  world.  An  abundance  or  good  food  at 
prices  which  afford  just  remuneration  to  the  producer  and  are  at  the 
same  time  within  the  means  of  the  consumer  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
a  high  civilization.  To  the  problem  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  world's  food  supplv  the  institute  is  addressing  itself. 
But  above  and  beyond  aU  this  the  institute  is  a  tremendous  rorce  for 
the  improvement  of  international  manners  and  morals  and  conduct, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace. 

Appended  to  this  report  is  (1)  a  list  of  the  delegates  to  the  meeting 
of  the  general  assembly  from  all  nations;  (2)  a  recapitulation  of  the 
reports,  debates,  and  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly;  and  (3)  a 
report  by  the  delefi^ate  of  the  United  States  to  the  permanent  com- 
mittee, Hon.  Davia  Lubin. 
Very  respectfully, 

David  J.  Fostbe. 

Chas.  F.  Scott. 

E.  Dana  Dukand. 

VicTOB  H.  Olmsted. 

Edgab  R.  Champun. 


Intxrmattonal  Instttutb  op  Aoucm/nma. 

(Thinl  session,  ICay,  1011.] 

NAMES  AND  POSITIONS  OP  DSLSQATE8  OP  THE  ADHSRINQ  COUNTRISS  TO  THE  GEmiBAL 

A88BMBLT. 

Germany. — ^His  Excellency  Dr.  Thiel,  acting  privy  councilor;  Dr.  T.  Mueller,  actinff 
superior  privy  councilor,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Intematioiua 
Institute  of  Agriculture;  'Dr.  van  der  Borght,  president  of  the  imperial  bureau  of 
^tistics;  Prof.  Dade,  secretary  general  of  the  Council  of  German  Agriculturalists; 
Baron  de  Putlitz  auf  Groaapankow,  representative  of  the  German  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture; H.  de  Levetzow  auf  Sielbeck,  representative  of  the  Federation  of  Agricultural- 
iste;  M.  Johannsen,  councilor  on  agricultural  economy^  vice  president  of  the  Imperial 
Fedeiation  of  German  Cooperative  Agricultural  Societies. 
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Argentina,— -BiB  Excellency  M.  £.  Portela,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  tiie  Aifea- 
feme  Kepublic  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee 
of  Uie  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Auttria.—Cwint  Frana  Attems,  chamberlain  of  His  Majesty,  provincial  dqmty, 
reporter  on  agriculture  to  the  provincial  deputation  of  Styria;  I>r.  Ernst  Seidler, 
director  genend  in  the  impmal  ministry  of  a^culture;  Baron  Hans  de  Cnoblodi« 
ministerial  section  councilor  in  the  imperial  mmistry  of  agriculturo;  Chevalier  Victor 
de  Posri,  councilor  in  the  imperial  ministnr  of  agriculture,  delegate  to  the  permanent 
committee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculturo. 

Hungary, — ^M.  Edmond  de  Miklos  de  Miklosvar,  secrotary  of  state  for  agriculture, 
member  of  the  chamber  of  magiiates,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the 
International  Institute  of  A^cmturo;  M.  Lauront  de  Roth  de  Pongyelok,  ministerial 
councilor,  chief  of  division  m  the  ministry  of  agriculturo;  M.  Etienne  de  Bemat  de 
Koriat,  director  of  the  Confederation  of  Hungarian  Agriculturalists;  M.  Jules  de  Rubinek 
de  ZsitvabessenyO,  director  of  the  Nationiu  Societv  of  Agriculturalists;  M.  Geoige  de 
Linhart,  royal  councilor,  formeriy  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Agriculturo;  M.  Zvoni- 
mir  Zepic,  township  councilor. 

Belgium. — ^M.  Proost,  director  general  of  the  rural  office  in  the  ministry  of  agriculture 
and  public  works;  M.  O.  BoUe,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  ue  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculturo. 

Braiil. — Prof.  Vincenao  Grossi,  consul  of  Brazil  at  Rome;  Dr.  Cortines  Laxe,  under 
commissioner  of  Brazil  to  the  international  expositions  at  Turin  and  Rome. 

Bulgaria, — ^M.  D.  Rizoff,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Bulgaria  to  His  Majesty  Ihe 
King  of  Italy,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International  Institate 
of  Aniculturo. 

Ckile.—U.  S.  Aldunate  Bascufian,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Chile  to  His  Majesty 

trand;  M.  Ennque  Paut-Veigara,  consul  general 

Bong-Lien,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  China  to 

minister  plenipotentiary  of  Costa  Rica  to  His 

tuesada,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Cuba  to  His 
to  the  permanent  committee  of  uie  International 

aenkiantz,  grand  huntsman  of  the  court*  M.  H. 
>er,  secrotary  of  the  lotion  of  Denmark  to  the 
the  permanent  committee  of  the  International 
e.  secrotary  in  chief  in  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
jemil  Bey,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee 
culture. 

to  the  Italian  Parliament,  delegate  to  the  per- 
lal  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
plenipotentiary  of  Equador  to  His  Majesty  the 

ntesinos.  Count  of  Montomes.  chief  of  the  agri- 
alence*  M.  Ignacio  Girona  y  ViUanova,  engineer 
rria  y  Bardel,  engineer  in  agronomics,  coundlor 
the  permanent  committee  of  the  Intematioiial 
Ido  Salas  y  Amat,  engineer  in  agronomics,  diief 

md  J.  Foster,  former  chairman  of  the  Committee 
Representatives;  Hon.  Charies  F.  Scott,  former 
ulture  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  Mr.  Vic- 
1  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agricultoro; 
tie  Censuo  of  the  United  Sutes;  Gen.  Edgar  R. 
^te  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Interna- 

of  the  section  of  vmiable  pathology  at  Rome, 
»  of  the  International  Institute  of  A^culture. 
4  state,  director  general  of  waters  and  foreslB  in 
dliere,  director  of  agriculture  in  the  ministry  of 
lydraulics  and  of  agricultuiml  improvements  in 
ifr-Dop,  vice  president  of  the  IntematioDal  Insti- 
t^hief  of  the  service  of  mutual  credit  and  i^cul- 
f  agriculture;  M.  Lesage,  chief  of  the  service  ri 
iiltural  infonnation  in  the  niinistryoligricaltaro 
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jite{a.<— M.  Leaage,  chief  of  the  aery  ice  of  technical  studies  in  the  office  of  agricul* 
turaliDfarmation  in  the  ministry  of  ajgricultuie  of  France. 

lUffmqf  of  TVmif.— M.  Malet,  engineer  of  agronomics,  chef  du  secretariat  of  the 
office  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  colonization. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland. — Sir  Thomas  H.  Elliott.  E.  G.  B.,  permanent  secretary 
in  the  board  of  agriculture  and  fisheries;  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  secretary  in  the  department 
of  agriculture  and  technical  instruction  for  Ireland;  Mr.  H.  G.  Dering,  counselor  of 
the  Embassy  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Italian  Government,  del^ate  to  the  permanent 
committee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Au8traHa.-^lii.  H.  G.  Dering,  counselor  of  the  Embassy  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
Italian  Government,  delegate  to  the  permament  committee  of  the  International 
Institute  of  A^culture. 

Canada. — Hon.  Arthur  Bover,  senator,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  T.  E.  Doherty,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
publications  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  special  correspondent  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Amculture. 

BriHA  India, — Sir  Edward  Buck,  E.  G.  S.  I.,  del^;ate  to  the  permanent  committee 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

New  Zealand, — ^Mr.  H.  G.  Dering,  counselor  of  the  embassy  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
Italian  Government,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Maur%iiu8. — ^Mr.  H.  G.  Dering,  counselor  of  the  embassy  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
Italian  Government,  del^;ate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Greece, — ^M.  A.  Garapanos,  charg^  d'affaires  of  Greece  to  the  Italian  Government. 

Italy. — ^Marquis  R.  Gappelli,  president  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
vice  president  of  the  Ghamber  of  Deputies;  M.  L.  Bodio,  councilor  of  state,  senator 
of  the  Eingdom;  M.  G.  Raineri,  former  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce, deputy  in  Parliament;  M.  E.  Ottavi,  deputy  in  Parliament,  president  of  the 
Society  of  Italian  Agpculturalists;  Dr.  V.Ma^di,  director  general  of  credit,  savings, 
cooperation,  and  social  insurance  in  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce; M.  L.  Luciolli,  director  of  the  bureau  of  customs,  treaties,  and  l^islation  in 
the  ministry  of  finance;  Prof.  Ghino  Valenti,  central  commissioner  of  agricultural 
statistics  in  the  ministry  of  amculture,  industry,  and  commerce;  Prof  Palazzo, 
director  of  the  bureau  of  meteorology  and  of  geodynamics  in  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce. 

Eritkrea  and  Italian  Somaliland. — ^M.  B.  Ghimirri,  dei)uty  in  the  Italian  Parliament, 
delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture; 
Baron  G.  Sonnino,  Senator  of  the  Eingdom  of  Italy. 

Japan. — ^M.  Tozabur6  Tsukida,  expert  in  the  ministry  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce; M.  Naotoflhi  Manimo,  first  secretary  of  the  Embassy  of  Japan  to  the  Government 
of  Italy. 

Jferteo.— M.  Attilie  Boschi-Huber,  consul  of  Mexico  at  Rome. 

Montenegro, — M.  E.  Popovitch,  consul  general  of  Montenegro  at  Rome:  M.  G.  Volpi, 
director  general  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  of  Montenegro,  delegate  to  the  permanent 
committee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Nicaragua.— yi,  V.  E.  Bianchi,  consul  general  of  Nicaragua  at  Rome,  delegate  to  the 
permanent  committee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Norway, — ^M.  Thor  Von  Ditten.  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Norway  to  His  Majesty 
the  Eing  of  Italy;  M.  A.  Fjelstaa,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  tiie  Inter- 
nadonal  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Netherlands. — ^M.  H.  Jonkeer  Van  Weede,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  His  Majesty  the  Eing;  of  Italy,  del^;ate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Peru. — ^Dr.  M.  M.  Mesones,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Persia. — ^M.  A.  del  Gallo.  Marguis  de  Roccagiovine,  delegate  to  the  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 

Portugal. — ^M.  Luiz  Filippe  de  Gastro,  professor  in  the  Institute  of  Agronomv  at 
Lisbon,  delate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture; M.  Cambertini  Pinto. 

Roumania. — ^M.  G.  G.  Nano,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Roumania  to  His  Majesty 
the  Eing  of  Italy,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture. 

Russia. — His  Excellency  M.  A.  Yermoloff,  secretary  of  state,  privy  councilor, 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Empire;  His  Excellency  JE^f.  P.  Broounoff,  councilor 
of  state,  director  of  the  bureau  of  meteorology,  member  of  the  scientific  committee  of 
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the  general  direction  of  amrum  organization  and  of  a^pcuitnFe;  Hib  Bzcenenc^r 


M.  6.  Zabiello,  councilor  M  state,  consul  general  of  Russia  at  Rome,  delegate  to  tlie 
permanent  committee  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture;  M.  A.  Jaczeraky, 
member  of  the  scientific  committee  of  the  general  direction  of  agrarian  otganizatioii 
and  of  agriculture. 

San  Marino. — His  ExceUency  Prof.  L.  Luzzatti,  minister  of  state  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italv,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  Uie  International  Institate  oi 
Agriculture. 

Servia.'-M.,  Voultch,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Servia  to  His  Majesty  the  Xinz 
of  Italy. 

Stoeaen. — Baron  G.  N.  D.  de  Bildt.  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Sweden  to  His  Ifaj- 
esty  the  King  of  Italy:  Prof.  H.  J.  B.  Juhlin-Dannlelt,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Agriculture  at  Stockholm. 

Switzerland. — Dr.  Jean-Vaptiste  Pioda,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Switzerland  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  Inters 
national  Institute  of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Ernest  Laur,  president  of  the  Swiss  Peasants' 
Confederation  at  Brougg. 

Uruguay. — ^M.  Enrique  J.  Rovira,  vice  consul  of  Uruguay  at  Rome. 

RBCAFirULATION  OF  THB  REPORTS,  DBBATES,  AND  RBS0LUTI0N8  OF  THB  THIRD  OBKBRAI. 

A8SBMBLT. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,  on  May  14,  His  Excellency  Hon. 
Giovanni  Rainen,  dele^te  of  Italy,  was  elected  president  of  the  assembly,  and  His 
Excellency  Baron  De  Bildt,  delegate  of  Sweden,  and  Mr.  David  J.  Foster,  delegate  of 
the  Unitea  States,  were  chosen  as  vice  presidents. 

In  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Raineri,  Baron  De  Bildt  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  constitute,  among  its  members,  four  commissions, 
or  committees,  to  deid  with  the  several  questions  beifore  the  assembly,  as  follows: 

GouMissiON  I. — Adminiatration  and  finance. 

To  this  commission  were  submitted  the  following  reports  from  the  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  institute:  Report  by  the  president  of  the  institute,  Marquis  Cappelli, 
on  the  present  situation  of  the  institute  and  its  work  during  the  past  18  months; 
report  by  M.  Zabiello,  delegate  of  Russia,  on  the  financial  situation  and  the  budget 
for  1911  and  1912;  report  by  M.  O.  Bolle,  delegate  of  Belgium,  on  the  desirability  of 
appointing  forei|^  correspondents  to  report  to  the  institute  on  scientific  and  tedmical 
questions  affecting  agriculture  in  their  respective  countries. 

CoKMrssioN  II. — Oeneral  statUtia, 

This  commission  had  to  consider  the  following  reports  from  the  permanent  conomit- 
tee:  Report  of  Dr.  Mueller,  delegate  of  Germany,  on  the  crop-reporting  service  and  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  extend  and  improve  it;  also  the  report  by  M.  2Siviello,  delegate 
of  Russia,  on  commerciaJ  statistics,  stocks,  exports,  imports,  and  prices. 

CoMifisaiON  IIL—Affricultural  inulligenee  and  diteasea  ofplanU. 

To  this  commission  were  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  permanent  conunittee,  a  report 
by  Prof.  Cuboni,  delegate  of  Ethiopia,  on  an  international  understanding  for  fitting 
the  more  important  diseases  of  plants,  such  as  the  rust  of  cereals,  and  on  th&desLFaoili^ 
of  international  measures  for  Uie  suppression  of  the  noxious  weed,  dodder:  report  by  M. 
Louis-Dop.  delegate  of  France,  on  agricultural  meteorology;  report  by  M.  De  Mikloa, 
delegate  oi  Hungary,  on  dry  numing;  report  by  M.  De  Miklos,  on  Uie  protection  of 
useful  birds. 

CoMiciasiON  IV.—Agricukwal  eooperation,  tTUumnce,  and  credit. 

This  commission  considered  the  report  by  M.  Bolle,  del^ate  of  Belgium,  on  in- 
flurance  aoinst  hail;  also  the  report  by  M.  De  Pozzi,  delegate  of  Austria,  on  tiie 
•tatistics  <3  cooperation. 

The  president  then  called  on  the  spokesman  of  the  delegation  of  each  country  to 
state  on  which  commission  such  ddegation  wished  its  various  members  to  sit. 

Mr.  Foster,  as  chairman  of  the  American  delegation,  made  the  following  announce- 
ment as  to  the  distribution  of  the  members  of  the  American  delegation: 

^^omamiuion  L^}ii.  Foster,  Mr.  Olmsted,  Mr.  Durand. 
9iii9FiiMton  IT.— Mr.  Olmsted,  Mr.  Durand,  Mr.  Lubin. 
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Oammunon  iU.-— Mr.  Scott,  Kr.  Ghamplm. 

Commiuion  JV, — ^Mr.  Soott,  Mr.  Ghamplin,  Mr.  Lubin. 

Eadi  commiaHicm  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  president,  vice  president,  and  reporter, 
■sfoUowB: 

Commiisum  /.—President,  Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  delegate  of  Great  Britain;  vice  presi- 
dent, Hon.  Laurent  De  Both  de  Pongyelok,  delegate  of  Hungary;  reporter,  fiaron 
Hans  De  Knobloch,  deleeate  of  Austria. 

Commission  IL — ^President,  His  Excellency  Dr.  Thiol,  delegate  of  Germany;  vice 

§  resident,  Mr.  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  delegate  of  the  United  States;  reporter,  M.  Lesage, 
elegate  of  France. 

Commiaaion  III. — ^President,  M.  Dabat,  delegate  of  France;  vice  president,  M.  S. 
Aldunate  Bascunan,  delegate  of  Chile;  reportera,  M.  Malet,  delegate  of  Tunis,  and  M. 
De  Miklos,  delegate  of  Hungary. 

Commisdon  Ik.— President,  M.  Ghimiiri,  delegate  of  Erithrea  and  Italian  Somali* 
land;  vice  president,  M.  Girona  y  Villanova,  delegate  of  Spain;  reporter,  M.  Decharme, 
delegate  of  France. 

Tlie  meeting  then  adjourned. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  American  delegation  met  in  the  American  room  at  the 
institute;  Mi.  Foster,  Mr.  Duiand,  Mr.  Olmsted,  Mr.  Champlin,  and  Mr.  Lubin  were 
present.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3.30.  Mr.  Foster  was  elected  diairman 
and  Ifr.  Lubin  secr^ary  of  the  delegation.  A  preliminary  discussion  was  had  on 
the  merits  of  the  various  methods  for  reporting  tne  condition  of  ^wing  crops,  sub- 
mitted to  the  assembly  for  its  choice,  axid  a  tentative  line  of  policy  was  adopted  on 
this  head. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4p.  m. 

At  5  p.  m.  a  reception  was  given  in  the  institute  building  to  all  the  membera  of  the 
delegations  to  the  eeneral  assembly.  Their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy 
were  present  and  the  members  of  the  American  delegation  were  presented  to  them 
by  the  permanent  delegate,  Mr.  Lubin. 

On  MoncUv  morning  the  American  delegation  met  in  the  American  room  of  the 
institute.  Tne  work  to  come  up  before  the  several  commissions  was  briefly  passed 
in  review.  Mr.  Lubin  pointed  out  that  an  important  (question  to  come  before  the 
first  conmiisBion  would  be  that  of  the  languages  in  which  the  publications  of  the 
institute  should  appear.  According  to  the  by-laws,  French  is  the  official  lan^age 
of  the  institute,  but  Mr.  Lubin  stated  that,  as  delegate  to  the  permanent  committee, 
he  had  insisted  on  the  need  of  English  editions  of  the  publications  and  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  tiiiem.  He  said  furuier  that  objections  were  raised  by  the  delegates  of 
other  nations,  who  demanded  like  priviieees,  but  that  the  permanent  committee  had 
decided  to  continue  the  English  editions  for  the  time  being  and  to  submit  the  matter 
to  the  general  assembly  to  decide  on  some  means  by  which  the  adhering  countries, 
interested  in  having  editions  in  their  own  languages,  could  contribute  toward  their 
fair  share  of  the  extra  cost  of  translation  and  printing. 

The  delegation  accordingly  decided  to  advocate  seme  such  plan  with  the  end  of 
obtaining  several  thousandi  copies  of  each  edition  for  the  United  States,  to  be  dis- 
tributeoDV  the  Government. 

The  work  to  come  before  the  second  commission  was  then  reviewed.  It  was  pointed 
oot  that  the  one  point  of  prime  importance  for  the  institute,  on  which  there  promised 
to  be  a  decided  divergency  of  opinion  between  the  dele^tions  from  the  different 
countriee,  was  the  selection  of  a  umferm  methed  for  transposing  the  erieinal  data  on  the 
condition  of  the  growing  crops  from  the  different  countries,  so  as  to  enauble  the  institute 
to  arrange  comparable  and  uniform  data  in  tables  and  calculate  therefrom  a  summary 
on  a  percentage  basis  in  the  form  ef  the  ''single  numerical  statement"  for  the  world. 

After  discussion,  the  delegation  decided  tnat  its  policy  should  be  to  fovor  plan  A. 
as  outlined  by  the  permanent  committee,  which  is  a  plan  similar  to  that  now  emplojrea 
by  the  Uniteid  States,  and  which  provides  for  expressing  the  condition  of  the  growing 
crops  as  a  percentage  of  a  condition,  which,  if  no  unusual  change  takes  place,  premises 
a  yield  per  unit  of  area  equal  te  the  average  yield  for  the  past  10  vears. 

The  general  assembly  convened  at  12  oxieck  Monday  to  install  the  president-elect, 
His  Excellency  Hon.  Giovanni  Raineri. 

President  Raineri,  after  welcoming  the  delegates  from  the  adherine  governments, 
congjatulated  the  institute  on  the  work  it  had  accomplished  since  tne  last  general 
assembly,  and  said  he  was  happy  to  inform  the  assembly  that  the  International  Agri- 
coituial  Congress,  at  its  meeting  at  Madrid,  from  which  he  had  just  returned,  had 
decided  to  forward  its  resolutions  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  so  that 
the  permanent  committee  may  study  them  with  a  view  to  taking  steps  with  the  adher- 
ing governments  for  having  such  of  them  as  came  within  its  province  carried  into 
s&ct.  He  felt  sure  the  assembly  would  appreciate  this  mark  of  confidence  on  the 
part  oi  the  agricultural  world. 
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The  meetixig  then  adjourned  to  ghre  time  for  the  four  oommnBfons  to  oonrider  anA 
report  on  the  various  items  of  the  promm  assigned  to  them. 

On  Frida7,  May  19,  and  Saturday,  May  20,  meetings  of  the  general  assembly  were 
held,  at  whidi  the  reports  and  reoommenoations  of  the  four  conmiissions  were  received 
and  considered  and  various  resolutions  adopted,  in  general  following  closely  Hie  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission.  The  business  thus  transacted  by  the  commiHsiona 
and  the  general  assembly  was  divided  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Review  of  the  past  work  of  the  institute;  administrative  matters. 

2.  Status  and  development  of  the  agricultural,  statistical,  and  crop-reporting  work 
of  .the  institute. 

3.  The  future  work  of  the  institute  with  rogaid  to  the  statisticB  of  visible  and  invis- 
ible stocks,  exports,  imports,  and  prices. 

4.  Diseases  of  plants. 

5.  Protection  of  birds. 

6.  Dry  Arming. 

7.  Agricultural  meteorology. 

8.  Insurance  against  damage  by  hail. 

9.  Statistics  of  agricultural  cooperatioiL 

10.  Finance. 

11.  Miscellaneous. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  these  matters  under  their  separate  heads; 

1.  Rbyibw  ov  tsb  Pabt  Wobk  or  the  Institutb. 

A  comprehemdve  report  on  the  work  accomplished  by  the  institute  during  die  18 
months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  meeting  of  the  last  general  assembly  was  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  permanent  committee  by  the  president  of  the  institute, 
Marquib  Cappelli.  After  describing  the  prof^ess  made  with  the  different  branches 
of  work,  the  president  recommended  some  mmor  modifications  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
institute  which  experience  showed  were  necessarv  for  its  succesbful  development. 
These  were  subsequently  adopted  by  the  assembly  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
first  commission,  and  were  as  follows: 

la.  BY-LAWS  OP  1HB  DfSTrTUTB. 

"The  following  is  the  text  of  articleb  15  and  19  of  the  by-laws  of  the  institute*  as 
adopted  by  the  general  assemblv: 

"Art.  15.  The  preiddent  of  the  permanent  conunittee  is  the  president  of  the  insti- 
tute. He,  and  in  nis  abbence  the  vice  president,  represents  the  institute  and  fulfills  all 
the  functions  and  accomplishes  all  the  acts  consequent  on  its  corporate  capacity. 
He  signs  orders  for  payment  and  official  documents  addressed  to  the  govemmentsand 
the  delegates. 

"He  has  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  work  of  the  institute  and  controls  the 
execution  of  the  decisions  taken  by  the  permanent  committee. 

"Art.  16.  The  general  administzation  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agricultuie 
osmprises  the  following  services: 

~^  Bureau  of  the  secretary  ^eral. 
Bureau  of  general  statistics. 

Bureau  of  agricultural  intelligence  and  diseases  of  plants. 
(4)  Bureau  of  economic  and  social  institutions. 
\bt.  18  (A).  The  bureau  of  general  statistics  attends  to  the  following  matlera: 

"Agricultural  statistics;  colleetion,  centralization,  and  publication  of  agriculturml 
information  and  statistics  on  animal  and  vegetable  production,  and  the  trade,  distri- 
bution, and  consumption  of  agricultural  produce;  ruling  prices  and  stocks  of  agri- 
cultural produce;  general  and  special  market  pnce  lists  tor  a|?ricultural  produce; 
markets,  tairs,  etc.;  interpretation  and  comparison  of  diverse  statistics;  centralization 
of  fiscal  and  customhouse  statistics  on  agricultural  products;  imports,  exports;  daily, 
weekly,  monthly  agricultural  statistics;  ^eral  statistics;  special,  pcriodioal,  and  non- 
perioifical  statistics;  statistical  commissions  in  all  countries,  etc. 

"(B)  The  bureau  of  agricultural  intelligence  and  diseases  of  plants  attends  to  the 
following  matters: 

"1.  /^cultural  intelligence:  Collection,  centralization^  and  publication  of  pvac- 
tical  information  on  animal  and  vegetable  production*  inquiries  and  studies  on  ammal 
and  vegetable  products;  centralization  and  summarizing  of  diverse  periodical  informa- 
tion on  the  agricultural  situation  in  all  countries. 

"2.  Diseases  of  plants:  Extent  and  intensity  of  diioassi;  remedies;  injurious 
cryptogams;  entomotogy. 
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"Art.  19.  The  bureau  of  economic  and  social  institutions  attends  to  the  following 
matters: 

"Wages  of  rural  labor j  statistics  and  information  concerning  the  oiganization  of 
agricultural  cooperation,  msurance,  and  credit." 

Looking  into  the  future  the  president's  report  pointed  out  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
institute's  publications  to  appear  in  the  principal  la]ijg:uage8  in  order  that  the  informa- 
tion ma^r  obtain  world-wide  circulation.  This  opinion  was  fully  shared  by  the  firat 
commission,  which  had  the  president's  report  under  consideration.  Ijie  views 
expressed  bv  the  American  delegation,  that  the  United  States  Government  should 
Ijay  its  &ir  share  of  the  cost  of  translation  and  printing  of  an  English  edition  for  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  met  with  the  warm  approval  of  that  commission  and  of  the 
assembly.  Other  countries,  notably  Germany  and  Austria,  for  a  German  edition, 
and  Brazil  for  a  Portuguese  edition,  expressed  their  intention  of  proposing  similar 
plans  to  their  Governments.  It  was  informally  agreed  by  the  general  aaseim>ly  that 
tor  the  remainder  of  this  year  the  institute  would  continue  to  publish  the  English 
edition  of  the  bulletins,  as  heretofore,  so  as  to  give  time  for  arrangements  to  be  made 
with  the  (Governments  along  the  lines  proposed. 

The  date  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  was  fixed  for  the  spring  of 
1913. 

2.  AoRioux/ruRAL  Statistics  and  Cbop  Rbportino. 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  important  subject  before  the  assembly.  The  discussions 
in  the  second  commission  and  in  the  assemblv  were  based  on  the  report  submitted  on 
behalf  of  the  permanent  committee  by  Dr.  MueUer,  permanent  delegate  of  Germany. 

The  report  oi  Dr.  Mueller  stated  that  as  a  result  of  the  decisions  taken  b^  the  general 
assembly  in  December,  1909,  the  Governments  of  Brazil,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador, 
Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland,  Greece,  and  Mexico  have  informed  the  institute 
that  they  are  taking  steps  to  organize  an  agricultural  statistical  service  which  will  be 
able  to  supply  the  information  required  for  the  institute's  service.  Twelve  countries — 
Argentina,  Belgium,  Chile,  Denmark,  Tunis,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Japan,  Hun- 
gary, Norway,  Koumania,  and  Switzerland — ^which  prior  to  1910  never  published 
numeridd  reports  on  the  condition  of  their  growing  crops,  adopted  in  1910  the  sys- 
tem proposea  by  the  institute  and  send  in  their  reports  regularly.  Five  countries- 
Bulgaria,  the  United  States,  Luxemburg,  Holland,  and  Sweden— while  continuing 
to  report  their  crop  conditions  in  accordance  with  the  systems  they  were  alr^idy  using, 
tampoee  their  onrinal  data  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  institute. 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  Italy  liave  announced 
that  they  are  making  alterations  in  their  statistical  services  so  as  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  institute. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Mueller  pointed  out  that  if  the  official  control  which  the  insti- 
tute's crox>'rei>ortinp  information  is  to  exercise  over  the  reports  circulated  by  irrespon- 
Bible  private  agenaes  is  to  be  effective,  the  Governments  must  still  further  improve 
their  national  crop-reporting  services,  so  as  to  supply  the  institute  with  regular,  nipid, 
and  reliable  reports  on  the  condition  of  growing  crops  and  harvest  yields  in  each  of  tiie 
adhering  countries. 

Reference  was  then  made  in  the  report  to  dififerences  of  opinion  which  have  arisen 
as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  decisions  of  the  last  general  assembly  on  the 
method  of  rex>ortin|;  on  the  condition  of  growing  crops.  The  French  Government 
objected  to  having  its  original  reports  on  crop  conditions  transposed  into  a  probable 
[percentage  of  3rield.  It  claimed  that  its  reports  are  purely  descriptive  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crops  at  the  time  of  report  and  have  no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  probable 
yield.  In  view  of  these  difficulties  the  report  expressed  the  opinion  that  an  interna- 
tional crop-reporting  system  can  only  be  perfected  when  crop  conditions  and  fields 
are  reported  by  the  several  coimtries  on  a  uniform  plan.  As  a  step  toward  attaining 
this  basic  uniformity,  it  proposed  that  a  study  of  tne  ouestion  be  made  by  the  per- 
manent committee.  This  studv  should  be  submitted  by  the  Governments  to  tneir 
statistical  experts  and  returned  with  comments  to  form  the  subject  of  proposals  to 
the  next  genml  assembly .  Pending  the  adoption  of  such  uniform  methods,  the  report 
called  on  the  assembly  to  select  for  current  use  one  of  three  syBtems,  designated  as 
A,  B,  and  C,  for  tran4>osing  the  original  rex>orts  on  crop  conditions  as  forwarded  by 
the  Giovemments. 

The  report  proposed  that  the  regular  statistical-information  service  of  the  institute 
be  extended  to  vineyards,  silk,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  flax,  for  which  staples  a  large 
number  of  the  adhering  Governments  supplv  statistical  data  in  a  measure  to  permit  of 
starting  such  a  service.  Other  staples  will  be  included  in  the  service  gTadually  as 
the  Governments  place  themselves  m  a  position  to  supply  the  necessary  information. 

Finally,  the  report  placed  before  the  assembly  a  propoeal  for  the  publication  by  th* 
institute  of  an  international  yearbook  of  comparative  agricultural  statistics. 
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The  debates  in  the  second  commiflBion,  with  respect  to  the  recommendatioiia  of  the 
permanent  committee,  as  presented  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Mueller,  bore  chiefly  upon  the 
proper  method  for  reporting  crop  conditions.  The  three  alternatives  propoaed  by  the 
permanent  committee,  as  a  tentative  basis  for  the  current  crop  reports  of  tae  institute, 
were  as  follows: 

A.  The  original  reportsshall  be  transformed  into  percentagesof  a  condition,  which, 
provided  no  extraoroinary  phenomenon  takes  place  thereafter,  promises  for  eac:h  unit 
of  area  a  yield  equal  to  the  averse  yield  of  the  last  10  years. 

B.  The  original  returns  shall  be  transformed  into  "notes  of  dasrification. "  The 
'^  notes  of  clanification"  employed  for  this  transformation  shall  be  as  follows:  150  to 
indicate  an  excellent  crop  condition,  125  to  indicate  a  good  crop  condition,  100  to 
i.idicate  an  average  crop  condition,  75  to  indicate  a  poor  crop  condition,  50  to  indi- 
cate a  very  bad  crop  condition. 

G.  The  transformation  shall  be  effected  by  comparing  the  condition  of  the  crop  at 
a  given  date  with  the  average  of  the  conditions  of  the  same  crop  at  the  same  date  lor 
the  10  preceding  years. 

Inasmuch  as  plans  A  and  C  are  quite  similar,  the  principal  point  of  diwrmwion  in 
the  commission  was  as  between  these  plans  on  tne  one  hand  and  plan  B  on  the  other. 
It  was  urged  as  an  objection  to  plan  A  that  it  involved  an  attempt  to  forecast  the  crop 
one  or  more  months  in  advance  of  harvest,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  sucn 
a  forecast  with  accuracy  because  of  possible  changes  which  might  arise  thereafter. 
It  was  arp:ued  that  if,  for  example,  in  May  the  Government  announced  officially  that 
the  condition  of  a  given  crop  promised  a  yield  equal,  say,  to  the  average,  or  100  per 
cent,  and  if  afterwards  untowara  circumstances  rfniuced  the  actual  vield  to  much  less 
than  the  average,  the  public  would  criticize  the  Government  ana  injury  would  be 
done  in  the  markets  through  reliance  upon  this  incorrect  forecast. 

The  members  of  the  American  delegation  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  in 
defense  of  phm  A  as  against  plan  B,  and  the  delegates  of  various  other  countries 
argued  strongly  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  pointed  out  that  any  form  of  expres- 
sion concerning  the  condition  of  the  crops  at  a  given  date  during  their  srowth  was 
bound  to  be  considered  by  the  public  in  its  bearinj^  upon  the  probable  harvest; 
that  in  fact  there  would  be  no  use  whatever  in  coUectmg  reports  regarding  crop  ccm- 
ditions  during  their  growth  were  it  not  for  the  significance  of  those  conditions  in 
relation  to  the  probable  harvest;  that  everyone  knew  that  unforeseen  events  might 
occur  and  Uiat  the  report  of  the  condition  of  the  crops  on  a  riven  date  was  always 
understood  to  be  subject  to  that  possibility,  and  that  it  servea  only  to  give  informa- 
tion as  to  what  the  crop  would  probably  be  if  no  such  unusual  event  should  occur. 

Finally  it  was  urgea  that  the  only  svstem  by  which  the  reports  of  all  countries 

could  be  brought  t<^ther  and  averaged  was  a  svstem  of  definite  percentages  bfeaed 

upon  an  average  crop  or  some  other  standard,  such  as  a  normal  or  excellent  crop;  Uiat 

the  ''notes  of  classification"  proposed  under  plan  B  were  merely  equivalent  to  words 

describing  Uie  condition  of  the  crop;  that  such  words  would  necessarily  have  different 

meaning  in  different  countries,  '^excellent,"  for  example,  in  one  country  being  a 

— '"'^^  ^'gher  percentage  above  averaf^  than  in  another  country,  so  that  an  average 

i  them  would  have  no  definite  si^ificance;  and  that,  moreover,  different 

rould  interpret  these  "notes  of  classification  "  in  different  ways,  so  that  specu- 

»uld  thus  have  free  scope  for  misleading  the  public  should  they  so  desire. 

[>rolonged  discussion  a  vote  was  taken  in  the  second  commission,  in  which 

ries  were  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  plan  A  and  3  in  favor  of  plim  B.    The 

for  the  commission,  M.  Lesage.  delegate  of  France,  summarised  the  debates 

irt  to  the  general  assembly  ana  set  forth  the  conclusions  of  the  seccmd  com- 

}n  this  and  other  less  important  points.    The  eeneral  assembly,  with  some 

dification,  adopted  with  practical  unanimity  ttie  resolutions  recommended 

ommission.    They  are  in  niU  as  follows: 

I  DnrOHMATION  8BRVI0S  FOE  1HB  8BVBN  PRODUCTB — WHBAT,   ETB,  BARLST, 
CATS,  CORN,   RIOB,  AND  COTTOM. 

I  general  assembly  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely  essential,  far  national 
mational  interests,  that  each  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  institute 
n  agricultural  statistical  service.  In  those  countries  in  wnich  such  a  serv- 
not  yet  existj  or  where  it  is  not  so  organiaed  as  to  correspond  to  the  require- 

an  international  crop-reporting  service,  the  requisite  organisation  should 

in  hand  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

neral  assembly  instructs  the  permanent  committee  to  take  the  reauisite  steps 
adhering  Governments  for  the  establishment  or  reorganisatioo  of  an  agricul- 
dstical  service  in  their  countries,  so  as  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  the 
(pressed  on  this  head  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
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I.  Tlie  general  iSBembly  resolveB  that  the  institute's  crop-reporting  service  on  the 
production  of  whoit,  rye,  barley,  oats,  com,  rice,  and  cotton  shall  continue. 

3.  The  general  lasembl^  connrms  its  decision  of  1909,  which  declared  that  the 
agricultural  statisUcal  services  of  the  adhering  countries  oufi;ht  to  supply,  as  a  mlmTn^^m 
of  data  for  a  reguljir  international  crop-reporting  service^  the  following: 

(a)  Periodical  statement  of  the  total  area  audits  distribution  amongst  the  principal 


agricultural  statistical  services  of  the  adhering  countries  oufi;ht  to  supply,  as  a  mlmTn^^m 
of  data  for  a  reguljir  intex — ^ — ' " '"  ^'  '*" 

(a)  Periodical  statemei 
categories  of  cultivation. 

(h)  Annual  statement  of  areas  sown  and  planted  to  the  above-mentioned  staples. 

(c)  Statements  of  areas  sown  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  sowing  has  taken 
place  at  the  different  periods  of  the  year  (rain,  droughty  frost,  etc.). 

((f)  Regular  monthly  reports  on  condition  of  the  growing  crops  and  communication 
of  these  reports  at  the  same  date  from  all  the  adhering  countries.  At  the  same  time 
with  these  should  be  sent  reports  on  meteorological  phenomena  and  events,  such  as 
diseases  of  plants,  invasions  oi  insect  pests,  etc.,  affecting  the  condition  of  the  growing 
crops. 

(e)  Approximate  estimate  of  probable  harvest  yield,  to  be  made  in  relative  or 
actual  nguxee  or  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  an  average  yield,  to  be  made  about  one 
month  before  the  harvest  is  well  under  way,  and  at  the  same  time  a  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  growing  crops  for  the  same  month. 

(f)  Preliminary  statement  of  actual  harvest  jdeld  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 
{g)  Final  statement  of  harvest  yield  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  har- 
vest is  completed,  and,  when  necessary,  for  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

4.  As  difficulties  have  arisen  in  interpreting  the  text  of  No.  3,  paragraph  2,  of  the 
decisions  of  the  general  assembly  in  1909,  ana  in  the  application  A  a  uniform  system 
for  transposing  the  reports  on  condition  of  growing  crops,  the  general  assembly  decides 
to  repla^  No.  3,  paragraph  2,  by  the  following: 

The  necessary  crop-reportmg  data  which  are  to  be  regularly  transmitted  to  the 
institute  are: 

(a)  CoTiceming  reports  on  areas. — ^The  areas  sown  during  the  winter  and  those  sown 
during  tiie  spring  to  be  reported  in  actual  figures  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  area  sown 
the  previous  year.  The  areas  to  be  harvested  shall  be  reported  in  actual  figures. 
Final  statement  of  areas  which  have  been  harvested. 

(b)  Concerning  t^  reports  cm  t^  ocmJition  o/t^  yroiinn^  crop9. — ^I.  The  original  data 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  institute  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  reported  in  eadi 
countrjr. 

The  institute  will  always  publish  such  oris:inal  data  in  a  special  table.  When, 
however,  tiiese  data  are  given  in  figures  calculated  separately  for  the  several  regions 
or  provinces  of  a  country,  the  institute  will  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  that  country  with  a  view  to  expressing  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops 
of  the  entire  counixy  as  a  single  numerical  statement. 

II.  Until  such  time  as  the  adhering  countries  shall  have  adopted  a  uniform  system 
for  reporting  on  the  condition  of  growing  crops,  the  Governments  which  use  ngures 
to  express  sudti  conditions  are  requested  to  transmit  to  the  institute,  along  with  the 
original  data,  the  results  of  a  transposition  of  such  data  as  indicated  under  No.  7. 

(c)  Concernxng  the  approximate  estimate  of  probable  yield.^ — ^A  figure  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  institute,  along  with  the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops 
(original  data  and  transposed),  stating  eitner  the  probable  yield  per  hectare,  or  the 
probable  total  yield  of  a  given  crop,  or  the  probable  yield  expressed  as  a  percentage 
of  the  average  yield  for  the  past  10  years. 

((0  Conoeminff  the  prdimvnary  and  final  staUment  of  aetnal  harvest  yields. — ^A  fip^ure 
is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  institute  representing  eitner  the  average  yield  obtained 
per  hectare,  or  the  total  actual  yield  of  a  given  crop. 

5.  The  assembly  expresses  the  wish  that  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  crops 
be  made  in  each  coun&y  so  as  to  reach  the  institute  before  the  15th  of  the  month,  and 
bejmblished  at  latest  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  data  on  areas  sown  and  the  preliminary  and 
final  statements  of  actual  harvest  yields  be  communicated  to  the  institute  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  have  been  ascertained. 

The  institute  should  publish,  as  far  as  possible,  week  by  week  all  data  supplied  by 
the  Governments  which  they  may  send  in  before  the  above-mentioned  dates. 

6.  The  general  assembly  considers  that  an  international  crop-reporting  service  can 
Q&ly  have  commercial  value  when  the  national  systems  of  reporting  on  the  area, 
oondition,  development,  and  yields  of  the  crops  are  based  on  uniform  principles. 
It  therefore  calls  on  the  permanent  committee  to  submit  to  the  Governments  a  stat» 

■Tbat  to  be  made  one  xnonth  before  hurert. 
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ment  of  the  reasoiis  for  such  uniformity  and  a  scheme  of  organisatioii  to  meet  the  endi 
in  view. 

The  general  assembly  requests  the  adhering  Governments  to  submit  this  statement 
to  their  experts,  whose  comments  should  be  communicated  to  the  institute  for  insertion 
in  a  report.  This  report  will  form  the  basis  for  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  "the 
unification  of  the  national  s^tems  of  reporting  on  the  areas,  condition,  development^ 
and  yield  of  the  crops.".  Said  subject  to  be  placed  on  the  program  of  the  next  generu 
assembly. 

The  general  assembly  instructs  the  permanent  committee  to  request  the  Interna- 
tional Statistical  Institute  to  study  this  question  at  its  next  session  and  to  conmumi- 
cate  to  tJie  institute  the  results  of  its  delioerations. 

7.  In  the  mesmtime,  and  after  receiving  once  for  all  the  preliminary  authorization 
of  tJie  respective  Governments,  the  institute  will  transpose  the  original  data  on  crop 
conditions  during  the  three  months  preceding  the  harvest  into  a  percentage  of  a  con- 
dition which,  if  no  unusual  phenomena  occur,  promises  fo^  each  unit  of  area  a  yield 
equal  to  the  average  yield  for  the  past  10  years. 

For  those  countries  which  do  not  yet  possess  a  10  years'  average,  the  basb  for  the 
calculation  will  be  the  average  for  as  many  years  as  are  covered  by  the  statisticB 
existing  in  that  country  for  the  crop  under  consideration. 

RBOULAR  INFORMATION   8ERVICB  FOR  OTHER  8TAFLB8. 

8.  The  general  assembly,  after  examining  the  study  made  by  the  statistical  bureau 
of  the  institute  on  the  subject  of  silk  (mulberries,  cocoons,  silk);  sugar  (sugar  beets  and 
8U^  cane,  sugar);  vineyards  (CTapea,  must,  wine,  spirits  of  wine)j  tobacco;  olives  and 
olive  oil;  hay;  flax  (linseed  and  linseed  oil);  and  almonds,  is  of  opinion  that  a  monthly 
information  service  can  only  be  extended  at  present  to  the  following  staples:  Vine- 
yards (grapes,  must,  wine);  silk  (mulberries,  cocoons,  silk);  tobacco;  sugar  (sugar  beeti 
and  sugar  cane,  sugar);  flax  (textile  and  seed);  coffee. 

As  in  most  countries  the  crop-reporting  service  is  at  the  present  time  inadequately 
oi^eanized  and  developed,  even  for  the  above-mentioned  staples,  the  general  assembly 
caib  on  the  Governments  to  perfect  the  system  for  getting  out  such  statistics  so  that 
reports  on  the  condition  of  the  growing  crops,  estimates  of  probable  yield,  preliminary 
and  final  statements  of  actual  yield,  may  be  made  to  the  institute  in  due  form  and 
regularly  at  stated  periods. 

With  reference  to  the  statistics  on  vineyards  and  wine,  the  general  assembly  is  of 
opinion  that  such  statistics  should  include  as  a  minimum — 

(a)  An  annual  report,  or  a  report  made  at  least  once  every  5  years,  on  the  area  planted 
to  vines; 

(&)  A  report  on  the  condition  of  the  vines  in  the  first  period  of  their  vegetation  (when 
flowering  is  over); 

(e)  A  report  on  the  condition  of  vines  about  15  days  before  the  vintage; 

la)  An  estimate  of  yield  (must)  an  soon  as  possible  after  the  vintage; 

(e)  Final  statement  of  yield  (wine)  as  soon  as  possible. 

Governments  which  report  on  the  condition  of  vineyards  in  their  monthly  reports 
on  crop  conditions  will  not  be  required  to  forward  to  the  institute  the  special  report 
provided  for  under  paragraphs  (6)  and  (c). 

9.  The  general  assemblv  instructs  tne  permanent  committee  to  submit  to  the 
Governments  the  result  of  the  studies  undertaken  by  itie  statistical  bureau  of  the 
institute  on  other  staples.  It  proposes  to  extend  the  information  service  to  these 
staples  as  soon  as  the  official  statistical  data  collected  by  the  adhering  countries  idlow. 

As  a  temporary  measure  the  institute  bulletin  will  print  under  a  special  heading 
statistical  information  which  the  adhering  Governments  may  forward  on  any  staple 
not  yet  regularly  dealt  with  by  the  institute's  crop-reporting  service. 

THB  INVBNTORT  ANU  AaRICULTURAX  STATISTICAL  TKARBOOK. 

10.  The  geneml  assembly,  after  examining  the  work  undertaken  by  the  bureau  of 
statistics  in  connection  with  the  world's  statistical  inventory  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, resolves: 

(1)  That  the  inventory  be  kept  up  to  date  by  the  statistical  bureaif  of  the  institute 
for  its  own  use. 

(2)  That  the  yearbook  of  comparative  international  agricultural  statistics  be  pre- 
pared in  conformity  with  the  program  outlined  by  the  reporter  and  be  published 
regularly  in  the  last  Quarter  of  each  year.  This  yearbook  shall  include,  as  far  w 
possible,  the  original  data  contained  in  the  returns  foi  the  previous  year. 
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t.  BtATsmoB  OF  Stooks,  Bzfobtb  and  Impobtb,  and  Pbions. 

The  views  and  reoommendatioDB  of  the  penoAnent  committee  on  the  prqpoeed 
latore  work  of  the  institute  were  submitted  to  the  aaeembly  in  a  report  by  M.  Q. 
Zabiello,  permanent  delegate  of  Russia,  accompanied  by  a  volume  of  supplementary 
studies  prepared  bv  the  statistical  bureau  of  tne  institute. 

Attention  was  called  in  this  report  to  the  importance  of  official  inauiries  into  the 
amount  of  invisible  stocks,  i.  e.,  stocks  held  over  from  the  previous  narvest  still  in 
hrmers'  hands.  Such  inquiries  have  been  made  for  some  years  past  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  last  year  the  semiofficial  German  Council 
of  A^pculture  (Landwirtschafterst)  made  a  report  on  invisible  stocks  for  the  German 
Empire.  The  report  urged  the  need  of  sudi  inquiries  in  all  the  hu!ge  producing 
countries,  as  stocks  in  faimezs'  hands  are  an  important  &ctor  in  price  formation.  The 
importance  of  good  statistics  on  visible  stocks  was  also  dealt  with.  The  resolutions  on 
this  subject  suggested  in  the  report  were  approved  by  the  second  commission  and  by 
the  general  assemblv  (see  p.  17). 

On  the  subject  of  statistics  of  exports  and  imports,  M.  Zabiello's  report  stated,  in 
brief: 

The  general  as8embl>r  in  1909  instructed  the  permanent  committee  to  have  a  thorough 
study  made  of  the  statistics  of  exports  and  imports.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  ue 
reasons  for  the  vast  discrepancies  which  exist  between  the  figures  for  exports  to  certain 
countries,  as  given  by  the  exporting  countries,  and  those  r^^stered  as  entered  by  the 
importing  countries.  These  dlBcrepancies  are  due  mainly  to  the  deflection  of  caicoes 
during  transit,  and  to  the  regifltration  of  imports  and  exports  under  difTerent  classinca- 
tions  m  the  different  customs  administrations.  The  aesiiability  of  improving  such 
statistics  has  formed  the  subject  of  resolutions  passed  by  statistical  and  other  con- 
gresses for  years  past,  but  so  far  no  effective  step  has  ever  been  taken  in  this  direction. 
The  report  statea  that  the  studies  on  this  subject  which  the  institute  has  undertaken 
are  not  yet  completed,  and  asked  the  authorization  of  the  assembly  to  have  them 
carried  on  and  completed  for  wheat  only. 

The  diacussion  in  the  second  commission  on  the  subject  of  exports  and  imports 
centered  mainly  round  a  proposal  brought  in  bjr  M.  Louis  Dop,  delegate  of  France, 
and  mpported  m  an  amended  form  by  m.  Luccioli,  delate  of  Italy,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  correct  statistics  of  the  point  of  origin  and  of  destination  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  international  trade.  The  idea  underlying  the  French  delegate's  proposal  is  to 
do  for  shipments  of  merchandise  what  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  correct 
statistics  of  passenger  traffic  on  international  railways,  by  means  of  railway  tickets, 
which  are  delivered  up  by  the  passenger  at  his  final  destination  and  returned  by  the 
authorities  there  to  the  administration  of  the  railway  whence  the  passenger  started. 
A  waybill  could  be  issued  by  the  administration  of  the  customhouse  whence  the  goods 
started  and  delivered  to  the  customhouse  where  the  goods  are  dischazged,  which 
should  then  return  to  the  point  of  ori^. 

Fears  were  expressed  in  the  discussion  that  such  a  system  might  be  impracticable, 
as  it  m^ht  impose  extra  and  undesirable  formalities  on  commerce,  and  as  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  determine  the  final  destination  of  a  cargo.  Some  speakers  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  not  of  any  interest  to  the  producer  to  know  the  final  oestina- 
tion  of  his  produce.    This  was  controverted;  the  American  delegates,  amongst  others, 

Sointed  out  that  it  would  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  United  States  to  be  able  to 
etermine  the  ultimate  destination  of  its  agricultural  exx>orts.  The  unanimous  sense 
of  the  commission  was  that  the  proposal  made  by  the  delegate  of  France  was  deserving 
of  consideration  and  study. 

The  proposal  in  the  report  submitted  by  M.  Zabiello  that  the  institute  complete 
its  crop-statistics  service  by  publishing,  in  1912,  a  weekly  price  bulletin,  giving  the 
current  price  quotations  for  tne  principal  world  market  centers,  met  with  me  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  second  commission  and  the  general  assembly.  In  accordance 
with  the  amendment  proposed  by  M.  Louis  Dop.  delegate  of  Fiance,  the  "single 
numerical  statement**  for  the  world's  supply  will  be  placed  alongside  of  these  price 
quotatiJons. 

The  resolutions  regarding  statistics  of  stocks,  international  trade,  and  prices,  arrived 
at  by  the  assembly,  after  considering  the  report  of  the  second  commission,  were  as 
IoIIowb: 

"1.  As  it  IB  necessary  that  the  institute  complete  the  studies  it  has  begun  befoce 
itarting  a  regular  public  information  service  on  trade  statistics,  this  service  will  only 
be  begun  from  July  1,  1912.  But  for  experimental  purposes  the  institute  shall  be^ 
a  monthly  information  service  on  trade  statistics  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin,  not  in- 
tended for  the  public,  which  shall  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  adhering  Grovem- 
mente  and  the  members  of  the  permanent  committee  and  subjected  to  their  criticism 
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dnziiis  Hob  preDumtoj  stige.  TUb  ejipeiiiiiwital  Benrioe  ihall  begin  at »  d»te  lo  bo 
fixed  Iftter  on  by  Um  pennanent  rommittee.  It  will  oompriBe  stetiBtical  dftta  on 
virible  BtockB,  importe,  and  exporla,  and  the  weeldr  price  qnolationB  on  flie  prin- 
cipal mazket  cenlen  as  Bapplied  by  tibe  bomseB.  The  data  on  slockB  will  onqr  b« 
men  tot  wiieat,  rye,  barley,  oate,  and  com;  those  on  ezportB,  importe,  and  paoes 
lor  these  five  stq^les  and  for  lioe  and  cotton. 

"2.  The  pennanent  committee  is  instracted  to  complete  the  detailed  atndy  of 
statistics  on  visible  stocks,  floating  caigoes,  and  ezports  and  imports,  so  as  to  sabmit 
to  the  next  general  assembly  proposals  for  the  improvement  aiid  unification  ol  sta- 
tistical information  on  these  sobjectB.  These  studies  shall  be  made  for  iriieat  only. 
and  they  should  examine  wbether  it  be  desirable  and  jiosBible  to  adopt  a  method 
of  contnuling  the  returns  of  exports  and  imports  and  fkiating  caisoes  by  accampaayiiK 
each  cargo  by  a  waybill  issued  by  the  customhouse  from  idiicn  the  goods  start  ana 
withdrawn  by  the  mat  customhouse  at  which  the  goods  are  delivered. 

''The  permanent  committee  shall  make  a  special  study  of  tbe  aganization  ol  the 
principal  international  markets  and  their  commercial  uaagesL 

"3.  The  general  assembly  recommends  the  Governments  adhering  to  the  institate 
to  perfect  their  services  of  mformation  on  visible  stocks  and  to  consider  the  prop^^ 
of  starting  a  monthly  service  on  the  subject  if  they  do  notyet  possess  one.  Xfaii 
service  should  at  leaet  deal  with  the  five  following  staples:  Wheat,  rye,  bariey,  oats, 
and  com. 

"4.  The  assembly  further  invites  the  Governments  to  study  the  poanbility  of  mak- 
ing a  report  on  invisible  stocks,  in  farmers'  hands,  for  the  five  staples  above  mentkmod 
once  a  vear,  i»eferably  at  the  same  date  as  the  first  numerical  eetmiate  of  the  probable 
3rield  of  the  growing  crops,  namely,  one  month  before  harvest.  The  Governments  us 
requested  to  send  the  r^ult  of  these  inquiries  to  the  institute,  which  will  only  pabM 
same  after  receiving  express  authorization  from  the  Governments. 

''5.  The  permanent  committee  is  instructed  to  draw  up  a  special  report  on  the 
proposal  of  reducing  to  uniform  principles  customhouse  statistics  as  far  as  the  definition 
of  ^special  trade '^ and  jgoods  in  transit  is  concerned;  also  on  the  classification  d 
imports  according  to  their  country  of  origin,  and  exports  according  to  the  country  of 
destination.  This  report  will  be  presented  to  the  adhering  Governments  to  be  rnb- 
mitted  by  them  to  experts  on  this  subject  whose  observations  will  be  communicated 
to  the  institute  and  form  the  basis  of  a  report  on  this  question  to  be  brought  befoie  the 
next  general  assembly. " 

4.  D18KA8S8  OF  PuLim. 

The  proposals  on  this  head,  submitted  by  the  permanent  committee  to  the  assembly 
in  a  report  by  Pirof .  Cuboni,  delegate  of  Ethiopia,  were  referred  to  the  third  commis- 
sion. The  general  assembly  in  1909  instructea  the  pennanent  committee  to  prepare, 
on  the  basis  of  information  supplied  by  the  adhering  Grovemmenta,  a  i«P^  on  ^® 
present  organization  of  service  on  plant  diseases  in  the  several  countries.  This  report 
has  been  prepared  by  the  institute's  section  on  diseases  of  plants  and  contains  the 
information  for  the  following  22  countries:  Germany.  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Chile.  Den- 
mark, Spain^  France.  Tunis,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Australia,  Canada,  British 
India,  Mauritius,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Holland,  Boumania,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  Uruguay.  The  tfnited  States  have  announced  that  they  are  lot- 
warding  a  complete  report  on  the  service  as  organized  in  America.  Reports  also  came 
in  from  Brazil,  Hungary,  Nigeria,  and  New  Z«kland,  and  a  supplementary  report  from 
the  Russian  Government  on  the  special  entomological  service  organized  in  tnat  coun- 
try. This  material,  however,  came  to  hand  too  ute  to  be  included  in  the  published 
volume,  which  was  therefore  circulated  in  the  form 
institute  as  the  material  is  received.    China,  Costa 

informed  the  institute  that  such  a  service  is  now  under ^ 

emments  and  will  soon  be  established.  The  following  countries  have  not  yet  replied 
to  the  institute's  inquiries  on  this  head:  Argentina,  Austria,  Cuba,  Turkey,  Ecuador, 
Ethiopia,  Algeria,  Greece,  Italian  Somaliland,  Japan,  Montenegro,  Nicaragua,  Noi^ 
way,  Persia,  rortugal,  Salvador,  San  Marino,  and  Servia. 

The  report  stated  that  this  work  shows  that  while  in  some  countries  admirably 
organized  services  on  diseases  of  plants  exist,  in  others  the  organization  is  entirely 
rudimentBJnr.  In  view  of  this  fBCt,  and  of  the  great  interest  that  aU  countries  have  m 
securing  e£rective  international  protection  against  the  invasion  and  spread  of  diseases 
of  plant  and  insect  pests,  the  permanent  committee  proposed  that  the  institute  invite 
the  adhering  Governments  to  appoint  an  international  tedinical  commission,  con^ 
poeed  of  emment  specialists  from  the  adhering  countries.  This  commission  ahoold 
dtaw  up  a  program  for  an  intematioiial  understanding  and  commosi  action  on  ques* 
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I  of  plant  pathology.  The  propoaala  of  the  permanent  committee  on  this  head 
were  unanimoiuly  approved  by  the  third  commission. 

The  permanent  committee  alao  proposed  that  the  assembly  recommend  to  the 
adhering  Governments  to  take  specific  steps  for  the  international  control  of  the  tradd 
in  forage  seeds  and  for  the  destruction  of  aodder.  On  this  point,  however,  the  third 
commioBLon  considered  that  action  would  be  premature,  as  the  destruction  of  dodder 
is  only  one  of  the  many  points  which  should  properly  come  np  for  discussion  before 
the  proposed  international  commission.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  suppress  that 
portion  of  the  proposals. 

The  third  commission  elected  M.  A.  Jaczevsky,  delegate  of  Russia,  as  reporter  to 
the  general  assembly  on  the  question  of  plant  diseases,  and  the  proposals  of  the  com- 
miasion  as  presented  by  him  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  general  assembly, 
as  follows:. 

''I.  The  general  assembly  instructs  the  permanent  committee  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  to  draw  up  a  report  calling  the  attention  of  the  adhering 
Governments  to  the  need  of  apx>ointing  an  international  commission  on  vegetable 
patholo^,  to  draw  up  a  program,  and,  if  possible,  to  come  to  an  understanding  on 
mtemational  measures  for  the  control  of  plant  diseases. 

*'2.  The  general  assembly  request  the  adhering  Governments  to  instruct  their 
experiment  stations  to  conmiunicate  without  delay  to  the  institute  the  result  of  their 
experiments,  especially  those  dealing  with  the  efficiency  of  the  remedies  against  phmt 
diseases,  in  order  that  these  reports  may  be  published  in  the  institute's  BuUetm  on 
Dissaaee  of  Plants." 

6.  PROTBCnON  OT  BiRDS. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  by  the  general  assembly  in  1909,  the 
permanent  committee  submitted  a  report  on  the  legislative  measures  enacted  in  the 
several  countries  for  the  protection  of  useful  birds,  the  reporter  for  the  committee 
being  M.  De  Miklos  de  Miklosvar^  permanent  delegate  of  Hungary. 

The  foilowins;  resolutions  on  this  head  were  passed  by  the  assembly,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  tne  permanent  committee  and  or  the  third  commission: 

"1.  The  general  assembly  takes  note  that  20  Govemmenta  have  enacted  effective 
legiblation  for  the  protection  of  useful  birds,  and  is  gratified  to  note  that  3  Governments 
have  taken  steps  m  this  direction  as  a  result  of  the  decicdon  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  International  Inbtitute  of.  Agriculture  in  1909. 

"2.  In  view  of  the  importance  to  farmers  of  such  protection,  the  general  assembly 
decides  to  communicate  the  data  collected  on  this  subject  to  the  adhering  Govern- 
ments, with  the  request  that  they  complete  such  protection,  and  in  the  case  or  countries 
where  such  protection  is  not  enacted  that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  to  establish  it 
with  a  view  to  universal  cooperation  for  the  protection  of  useful  birds. 

"3.  The  general  assembly  deems  it  desirable  to  follow  developments  under  this 
head  and  instructs  the  permanent  committee  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  several  Gov- 
ernments, and  to  inform  the  next  general  assembly  of  the  progress  made  in  this  direc- 
tion," 

6.  Dbt  Farmino. 

A  report  on  this  question  (see  annex  13)  was  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  permanent 
committee  by  M.  De  Miklos  De  Miklosvar,  and  referred  for  study  to  the  third  commis- 
sion. 

The  debate  in  that  commission  showed  that  some  doubt  had  been  expressed  bv  a 
minority  in  the  permanent  committee  as  to  the  fitness  of  bringing  up  such  a  technical 
problem  as  dry  mrming  before  the  general  assembly.  The  sense  of  the  commission, 
B6  expressed  by  the  delegations  of  the  United  States,  Himgary,  France,  and  Tunis, 
and  afterwards  unanimously  indorsed  by  the  assembly,  was  mat  the  institute  fulfillea 
one  of  its  functions  in  taking  up  this  matter,  since  the  institute  is  intended  to  act  as  a 
clearance  house  for  the  exchange  of  information  between  the  adhering  nations  on  such 
important  j>robleins.  It  was  shown  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  countries  represented 
in  the  institute  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  dry  farming.  It  was  decided  that  the  report  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
adhering  ^vemments  and  their  attention  especially  called  to  the  importance  of  the 
questions  it  raises,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

''1.  Tlie  ^neraJ  assembly  decides  that  the  adhering  governments  be  invited  to 
make  experiments  in  dry  farming,  in  accordance  with  tne  method  advocated  by  Mr. 
OampbeU,  as  adapted  to  local  requirements. 

''2.  That  the  adhering  governments  be  asked  to  communicate  every  year  the 
results  of  their  comparative  experiments  to  the  institute,  so  that  the  institute  may 
collect  them  and  inmrm  the  agricultural  world  on  the  efficacy  of  this  method  of  tilling 
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the  8ofl,  and  on  the  value  of  the  eeveral  varietieB  of  plants,  rotation  of  crm,  and  dif- 
ferent fertilizen  as  deduced  from  the  practical  results  obtained  in  the  dirorent  oounr 
triee." 

7.  AORIOULTXTBAL  MbTBOBOLOOT. 

In  the  report  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  permanent  committee  on  the  czop-repertinis 
service  by  i)r.  Mueller,  permanent  delegate  of  Germany,  the  following  statement  u 
made: 

'^liSBt  year  the  general  assembly  decided  that  the  adhering  States  be  called  ujion 
to  communicate  information  of  natural  phenomenon  and  events,  diseasee  of  plants, 
and  invasion  of  insect  nests  which  affect  the  condition  of  the  crop.  Bat  information 
of  this  description  has  oeen  very  meager,  and  what  has  come  to  nand  has  been  veiy 
i^conmlete.  This  is  clearly  a  most  r^^retable  deficiency,  for  private  news  dealing 
with  uese  events  affects  the  bourses  often  to  a  quite  unjustifiaole  extent.  By  gen- 
eraiuBing  such  information  the  importance  or  extent  of  the  damage  done  ia  almost 
ahrays  exa^erated.  The  only  remed}r  is  to  be  found  in  official  mformation  based 
on  special  mquiries.  But  these  inquiries  can  not  be  made  in  a  haphazard  manner. 
For  this  purpose  a  well-oiganized  service  of  information  and  inspection  is  required, 
whidi  unfortunately  does  not  yet  exist  in  many  countries.  The  institute  proposes 
to  make  efforts  to  mduce  the  Government  to  ommize  such  services,  and  propMOsak 
will  be  submitted  to  the  general  assembly  for  the  organization  of  an  international 
meteorological  service  for  the  purposes  of  agriculturo  and  also  for  an  international 
service  for  the  observation  of  plant  diseases  and  invasions  of  insect  pests.  These 
services  will  be  able  to  cooperate  .with  the  crop-reporting  service  already  organized 
with  a  view  to  exercising  an  effective  control  over  all  private  information  of  a  naturo 
to»influence  the  market  for  agricultural  staples. ' ' 

l^e  decision  taken  by  the  assembly  toward  brindng  about  international  action  in 
the  matter  of  diseases  of  plants  and  insect  pests  has  air^y  been  stated;  similar  action 
was  taken  in  favor  of  an  mtemational  service  of  aancultuml  meteorology.  The  report 
fdr  the  permanent  committee,  made  bv  M.  Louis  Dop,  permanent  delegate  of  France, 
sets  forth  the  advantages  which  could  be  derived  from  such  service,  ana  describes  the 
nature  and  mode  of  procedure  of  the  meteorological  services  already  existing  in  the 
servend  countries. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  third  commission  that  the 
French  Government  had  already  decided  to  organize  this  service  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  reporter  as  best  suited  for  such  a  purpose,  and  had  made  the  requisite 
appropriation.  M.  Palazzo,  delegate  of  Italy,  ana  a  member  of  the  International 
Meteorolo^cal  Commission,  expressed  his  heiurty  approval  of  the  report.  The  foUow- 
ifig  resolution  was  adopted  by  tne  third  conunission  and  unanimously  approved  by  the 
assembly: 

''llie  assembly  decides: 

"That  the  report  of  M.  Louis  Dop  on  the  question  of  agricultural  meteorology  be 
submitted  officially  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  to  the  president  of 
the  international  meteorological  committee. 

'^The  president  of  the  committee  will  be  requested  to  call  a  meeting  of  his  colleagues 
to  place  oefore  them  officially  the  request  of  the  institute  that  they  resume  the  study 
of  the  problem  of  agricultural  meteoroloey,  which  has  already  oeen  discussed  by 
seyeral  mternational  congresses  of  meteorology,  with  a  view  to  drawing  up  a  program 
for  the  international  oiganization  of  agricultural  meteorology. 

"This  program  will  subsequently  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  adhering 
governments,  in  conformity  with  article  9,  paragraph  f,  of  tne  convention  of  Jane 
7,1905." 

8.  Inburanob  Against  Damaob  bt  Haiii. 

A  report  on  this  question,  prepared  by  the  permanent  committee,  was  presented  by 
M.  Bolle,  permanent  delegate  of  Bels^um.  It  was  supported  by  a  detailed  studjr  df 
the  present  status  and  development  of  insurance  against  hail  in  the  different  countries, 
prepared  by  the  bureau  of  economic  and  social  intelli^nce  of  the  institute.  The 
report  was  referred  for  consideration  to  the  fourth  commission. 

The  permanent  committee,  in  presenting  this  report,  considered  that  hail  is  one  of 
the  most  widespread  causes  of  serious  injury  to  farm  crops  and  that  insurance  against 
this  evil  w  not  as  widespread  as  it  should  be.  It  considered  that  one  of  the  first  steps 
toward  rendering  such  insurance  general,  safe,  and  profitable  would  be  to  procure 
reliable  statistics  on  the  incidence  of  destructive  hailstorms  and  on  the  damage 
caused  by  them  to  the  crops.  Such  statistical  data,  eathered  on  a  uniform  plan  tat 
all  adhermg  countries  and  assembled  and  published  by  the  institute,  would  form  a 
reliable  basis  on  which  actuaries  could  calculate  the  nak  incurred  and  would  allow 
of  judging  whether  policies  were  issued  at  a  fair  rate. 
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ne  fourth  coimniaBion,  however,  after  discuBBioii,  decided  that  it  woidd  be  unde- 
lixable  to  aak  for  the  detailed  information  called  for  under  this  head  by  the  permanent 
committee.  It  considered  hail  a  local  and  not  an  international  question,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  aawmbly  should  only  call  the  attention  of  the  adhering  governments 
to  the  subject.  The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  the  fourth  commission  and 
idoptod  by  the  assembly: 

''The  general  assembly  calls  the  attention  of  the  several  governments  to  the  desira- 
biliW  of  organizing  a  regular  service  for  ascertaining  the  incidence  of  hailstorms  and 
the  damage  they  have  caused,  based  on  the  general  principles  set  forth  in  the  report 
presented  to  the  permanent  committee  on  this  subject. 

''The  general  assembly  also  requests  the  Governments  to  report  to  the  institute 
legislative,  administrative,  or  pnvate  measures  relative  to  insurance  against  hail, 
and  instmcts  the  permanent  committee  to  present  a  report  on  this  question  at  the 
next  session  of  the  assembly." 

9.  StAIIBTICS  of  AgBIOTTLTU&AX.  GoOPBRAnOM. 

The  general  assembly  of  1909  passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  permanent  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  international  statistics  of  cooperation. 

The  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  that  assembly,  Mr.  George  K.  Hoknee,  made 
the  following  statement  on  this  question: 

"The  proposal  for  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  statistics  of  agricultural 
cooperation  will  be  received  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  United  States.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  making  an  inquiry  into  the  different  branches  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  will  conform,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  statistical  method  which  the  msti- 
tate  will  propose. 

"In  coliectinff  information  on  amcultural  cooperation  the  United  States  should 
in  future  work  along  the  pjlan  which  will  be  approved  by  the  institute." 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  assembly  of  1909  the  permanent  commit- 
tee ordeied  the  bureau  of  social  and  economic  intelligence  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  question. 

On  this  a  report  was  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  permanent  committee  by  M.  De 
Poszi,  delegate  of  Austria  to  the  present  ^neral  assemblv. 

This  report  was  referred  for  consideration  to  the  fourth  commission.  The  discus- 
sbn  showed  that  the  commission  fully  accepted  the  main  ideas  underlving  the  pro- 
posals. The  proposals  set  forth  that  these  statistics  must  embrace  all  associations 
which  come  within  the  economic  conception  of  cooperation.  They  should  not  be 
limited  merelv  to  those  associations  which  are  registered  as  cooperative,  or  which 
come  within  tne  purview  of  the  special  legislation  on  cooperation  enacted  in  certain 
countries. 

The  sense  of  the  commission  was  that  the  definition  of  cooperation  eiven  in  the  per- 
manent committee's  report  should  be  still  further  enlarged  so  as  to  include  all  coopera- 
tive associations  formed  for  the  economic  or  social  advancement  of  the  agricultural 
population.  The  following  resolutions  on  this  head  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  fourth  commission  and  oy  the  general  assembly: 

"1.  The  ffeneral  assembly  consioers  that  in  order  to  accomplish  one  of  the  functions 
asngned  it  oy  the  conventKm  of  June  5.  1905,  the  institute  must  possess  comparable 
data  of  acricultural  cooperation  obtained  on  a  uniform  plan. 

"2.  The  general  assembly  therefore  calls  on  the  adhering  Grovemments  which  have 
not  yet  got  such  statistics,  or  which  have  only  imperfect  ones,  to  ornanize  such  a  serv- 
ice, so  as  to  make  it  possiole  for  the  institute  to  extract  therefrom  tiie  data  it  requires 
ana  which  are  scheduled  separately  in  a  later  paragraph. 

"S.  These  data  could  be  communicated  directiy  by  the  different  Governments  in 
their  final  shape;  that  is  to  say,  already  drawn  up  in  tables  of  which  the  institute  would 
furnish  a  sample,  or  they  could  be  abstracted  by  the  institute  itself  from  the  statistical 
reports  sent  in  by  the  Governments. 

4.  The  general  assemblv  considers  that  in  order  to  obtain  accuiateand  comparable 
data  for  all  countries  which  have  some  form  of  agricultural  cooperation  the  inquiries 
must  be  restricted  to  a  few  points.  These  must  be  fundamental  ones,  and  such  as  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  absolute  value  (if  measureable  in  figures)  or  the  relative  value  of 
sgricultural  cooperation  in  the  several  countries.  But  before  deciding  on  the  details 
01  such  statistics  a  definition  of  agricultural  cooperation  must  be  given. 

"6.  The  general  assembly  is  oiopinion  that  in  giving  a  definition  of  cooperation  one 
must  be  guided  not  by  juridical  but  by  economic  consiaerations.  An  association  must 
be  recognized  as  a  cooperative  association  if  it  purposes  to  promote  the  economic  inters 
Mts  of  the  members  by  placing  in  common  their  capital  and  labor,  or  by  subjecting 
them  to  mutual  obligations,  even  if  such  association  has  not  the  form  recognized  as 
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'cooperative'  bv  the  juriBpnidence  of  the  different  govemmentB,  and  onlv  exisiB  de 
facto,  without  oeing  regist^ed  or  formally  reco^zed  by  law.  NevertneleaB,  the 
general  aasembly  admita  the  advisability  of  stating  in  the  case  of  each  cooperative  aeso- 
datian  the  nature  of  its  constitution  from  a  juridical  standpoint.  The  general  assembly 
also  recognizes  the  need  of  taking  into  consideration,  apart  from  the  economic  criterion, 
the  moru  and  social  foctors  which  have  a  part  in  the  formation  of  agricultural  cooper- 
ative associations. 

"6.  This  definition  of  cooperation  being  agreed  to  the  different  subdivisions  into 
iriiich  it  falls  should  be  settled,  so  that  each  unit  may  be  properly  classified  from  the 
start. 

''The  general  assembly  considers  that  here  again  practical  rather  than  thewetical 
considerations  should  be  the  guide.  It  must  be  remembered  that  often  one  cooperat- 
ive  association  fulfills  sevend  functions^  therefore  a  cooperative  association  mould 
be  claadfied  under  that  branch  of  its  busmess,  which  is  of  most  imi)ortance;  such  asso- 
ciations rarely  restrict  themselves  to  one  sinele  branch  of  work. 

"As  a  startmg  point  for  the  work  of  each  Government  the  general  assembly  suggesti 
the  following  six  main  categories  which  would  seem  to  fit  in  with  present  conditions: 

"Q)  CreSt. 

"(2)  Purchase  and  purchase  and  sale  combine. 

"(3)  Production. 

"(4)  Production  and  sale  combined. 

•*(5)  Insurance. 

*'(6)  Miscellaneous  cooperative  assodationa. 

10.  FmANoa. 

In  conformity  with  article  6  of  the  convention  of  June  7,  1905,  wfaidi  estabHthed 
the  institute,  it  rests  with  the  assembly  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  expenditure  which  may 
be  incuired  by  the  permanent  committee  and  to  audit  and  approve  the  accounts. 
To  enable  the  assembly  to  discharge  this  important  duty,  a  full  report  as  to  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  institute,  along  with  the  estimates  of  expenditure  in  1911,  was 
presented  by  the  permanent  committee,  the  reporter  for  the  committee  being  M. 
Zabiello,  permanent  delegate  of  Russia. 

The  report  shows  that  as  the  several  branches  of  the  institute's  work  were  only 
partially  oiganized  until  January,  1911,  a  surplus  has  accumulated  amounting,  at 
the  end  of  1910,  to  669,703  francs,  42  centimes. 

The  total  estimated  revenue  for  1911  amounts  to  814,500  francs,  made  up  as  follows: 

Fraoes. 

Contribution  from  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy 300,000 

Quotas  paid  by  theadhenne  Governments 499,500 

Intereston  money  deposited 15,000 

Total 814,500 

As  the  institute  has  no  need  to  form  a  reserve  fund  in  the  commercial  sense,  the 
permanent  committee  proposed  that  the  surplus  of  660,000  francs  be  applied  to  sup- 
plement the  regular  income  of  the  institute  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  full 
service  which  is  now  in  working  order. 

The  estimates  for  1911,  presented  to  the  assembly,  show  that  it  is  expected  to  meet 
this  year's  expenditure  out  of  the  regular  income,  though  the  increased  expenditure 
on  printing  may  make  it  necessary  to  draw  on  the  reserve  fund  for  a  sum  which  will 
not  exceed  69,000  francs.  For  the  succeedinc  years  1912  and  1913  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
that  tiie  enlarged  program  of  work  which  me  permanent  committee  is  pledged  to 
canv  out  will  en  tail  increased  expenditure. 

This  can,  however,  be  met  out  of  the  surplus  over  from  the  first  years.  The  reporter 
expressed  the  belief  that  this  surplus  would  suffice  to  meet  the  increased  expenditure 
of  the  institute  for  another  three  years,  i.e.,  until  1915.  But  in  view  of  the  increased 
volume  of  the  institute's  work  it  will  then  become  necessary  for  the  adhering  Govern- 
ments to  increase  their  contributions  to  the  maximum  foreseen  under  the  treaty  of 
June  7, 1905.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  it  was  pointed  out  that  whenever  the  institute 
finds  that  it  requires  that  increased  contribution,  it  has  the  rieht  to  notify  the  adher- 
ing Governments  to  that  effect  in  accordance  witn  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which  says: 

''In  any  event  the  contribution  per  unit  of  assessment  shall  never  exceed  a  max- 
imum of  2,500  francs. 

"As  a  temporary  provision  the  assessment  for  the  first  two  yean  shall  not  exceed 
1,500  francs  'per  unit.'? 
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In  the  discuflsioii  in  the  first  commiBsion,  to  which  this  report  was  submitted^  the 
delegate  for  Hungary  stated  that  after  the  first  two  years  of  me  institute's  life,  i.  e., 
since  1910,  the  Hungarian  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  had  appro- 
priated the  higher  sum  for  its  contribution,  and  was  prepared  to  pay  same  whenever 
called  upon. 

The  action  of  the  general  assembly  was  as  follows: 

The  Btatem^it  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  financial  years  1909  and  1910 
and  the  estimates  for  1911  were  approved. 

The  assembly  decided — 

To  vote  a  lump  sum  to*  cover  the  expenses  of  the  institute  for  the  years  1912  and 
1913'  this  lump  sum,  amounting  to  a  maximum  of  2,298,000  francs,  will  include 
all  the  sums  available  for  the  financial  years  1912  and  1913,  and  is  subdivided  as 
imder: 

Franos. 

Balance  from  previous  years  (minimum  60,000  francs)  maximum 669, 000 

Total  receipts  expected  in  1912 ^ 814,500 

Total  receipts  expected  in  1913 814,600 

Total 2,298,000 

2.  To  request  the  Grovemments  of  the  adhering  countries,  through  the  iaterme- 
diary  of  their  respective  dele^tions,  to  insure  the  regular  pavment  of  their  annual 
contnbationfl  to  uie  institute  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year. 

11.  MiSOBLLANBOUS. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  various  branches  of  the  service  of  the 
institute  in  the  collection  of  statistical  and  other  information  from  the  several  conn- 
tries,  it  was  deemed  wise  by  the  general  assembly  to  permit  the  permanent  committee, 
m  cases  wbero  it  seemed  desirable,  to  arrange  for  the  selection  of  individuals— officers 
d  ^e  Government  or  otherwise — in  the  several  countries  to  supply  documents  and 
other  material  to  the  institute.    The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"  The  general  assembly  decides  to  accept  the  principle  of  appointing  official  corre- 
spondents to  the  institute  in  conformity  with  article  20  of  the  oy-laws. 

"  These  correppondents  will  supply  the  institute  with  the  requisite  scientific  docu- 
ments." 

Aside  from  the  formal  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly  above  set  forth  certain 
leas  formal  actions  in  the  nature  of  expressions  of  wishes  or  desires  were  taken.  These 
were  as  follows: 

"1.  The  general  assembly  expresses  the  wish  that  the  permanent  committee  place 
in  the  han<u  of  the  adhering  Governments  the  reports  on  questions  up  for  discussion 
before  the  general  assembly  at  least  two  months  oefore  the  assembly  meets. 

"2.  The  general  assembly  of  the  institute  considers  that  the  competent  bureau 
would  do  a  very  useful  work  in  collecting  the  greatest  possible  number  of  data  and 
practical  information  on  the  cost  of  production  of  agricultural  staples  on  certain 
estates  in  different  countries,  and  by  publishing  such  information  in  a  special  chapter 
of  the  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Intelligence. 

"3.  The  general  assembly  expresses  the  wish  that  the  institute  reauest  the  adhering 
Goveroment  for  regular  mformation  on  the  consumption  of  fertilizing  substances, 
ao  as  to  insert  such  mformation  in  the  monthly  Bulletin  of  Agricultural  Statistics.'' 

Before  concludingits  proceedings  the  assembly  requested  its  president  to  convey 
to  his  Majesty  the  Ring  of  Italy^  through  the  proper  channel,  the  expression  of  its 
most  sincere  gratitude  for  his  contmued  and  generous  support  of  the  institute  and  the 
peiBonal  interest  he  takes  io  its  work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Foster  delivered  the  following  address  in 
the  name  of  the  American  aelegation: 

"My  fellow  delegates  from  the  United  States  and  myself  can  not  let  this  assembly 
i^rin^  its  proceedings  to  a  close  without  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the  courteous 
consideration  with  which  the  suggestions  and  proposals  made  by  the  American  dele- 
gation have  been  received.  We  wish  to  place  on  record  the  great  pleasure  it  has 
given  us  to  be  thus  brought  in  contact  with  so  many  eminent  authorities  from  all  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

"The  delegation  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to  the  officials  of  the  institute,  to  the 
president,  and  to  the  permanent  committee  for  the  work  accomplished  so  far,  which 
M  full  of  promise  for  Uie  future .  These  results  are  largely  due  to  tne  untiring  and  intel- 
ligent work  of  the  illustrious  president  of  the  institute,  Marquis  Cappelli. 

"Rome  is  the  seat  of  the  institute,  and  Rome  will  always  be  its  permanent  head- 
qiUBten,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  and  to  my  colleagues  of  the  American  delegation 
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Chat  die  genenl  aatmbly  m^t  petbapB  haid  its  awrions  from  time  to  time  in  oUi«> 
ooantricB.  I  do  not  make  tliis  suggestioD  as  a  moticm  to  be  diecimed  or  oooaidflf^ed  At 
this  time.  I  oabr  with  to  oay  that  if  ever  the  pefnttneot  committee  sees  fit  to  adopt 
■ach  an  idea,  and  if  the  inatitate  would  acoqpt  the  inTitation,  die  Goveaiment  of  tfia 
United  States  would  be  proud  to  receiire  the  lepuLssntativBB  of  all  the  nations  as  its 
gnests  at  Wariiingt  .J . 

"TliiB  delegatioD  wishes  to  state  to  die  assembly  die  profound  impwwrion  made  on 
it  by  seeing  gadiered  in  diia  hall  die  repreaentativeB  oi  all  die  natioos  of  die  earth, 
oooTened  togedier  not  to  discusB  die  interests  of  one  country  or  of  one  people,  but  the 
eooonnic  interasts  of  the  whole  human  Eamfly. 

"As  the  eminent  dele^tte  of  Chile  remarked  in  this  morning's  debate,  die  priiDary 
need  of  our  civilization  is  to  have  at  a  fair  nrice  an  abundant  snnply  of  the  ataplee 
of  asnculture.  which  are  the  daily  bread  ana  clodiinff  of  the  peofNe. 

'*ThB  peoples  of  the  earth  pray  every  mcwning  for  tneir  daily  bread,  and  die  ptob- 
lem  which  tne  institute  has  to  solve  is  to  so  regulate  the  rela^ans  between  oooeamen 
and  producen  that  this  dafly  bread  may  be  boufl^t  and  sold  at  a  price  whidi  will  be 
fur  to  both. 

"By  solvine  this  dual  problem  we  shall  stren^en  the  natioos  in  dieir  sovewyity, 
bind  the  wand  together  in  the  new  internationalism,  and  haslan  die  dawn  olthe 
day  of  the  hwting  peace  of  God." 
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Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
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To  the  SeruUe  and  House  of  Representaiives: 

A  bo£Lrd  of  naval  officers,  of  which  Admiral  Vreeland  was  the 
senior  member,  and  of  whicn  Col.  William  M.  Black,  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  was  also  a  member,  by  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  was  convened  at  Habana  on  November  20,  1911, 
to  mspect  the  wreck  of  the  Maine  and  to  make  a  report  thereon. 

The  board  finds  that  the  injuries  to  the  bottom  of  the  Maine^ 
as  described  in  the  report,  were  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  charge 
of  a  low  form  of  explosive  exterior  to  the  ship  between  frames 
28  and  31,  strake  B,  port  side.  This  resulted  in  igniting  and  ex- 
ploding the  contents  of  the  6-inch  reserve  magazine,  A-14r-M,  said 
contents  including  a  large  quantity  of  black  powder.  The  more  or 
less  complete  explosion  of  the  contents  of  tne  remaining  forward 
magazines  followed.  The  magazine  explosions  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  vessel. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  full  text  of  the  report. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 
The  White  House,  December  I4, 191U 
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Plaza  Hotel, 
Habana,  Cuba,  December  1, 1911. 

1.  In  obedience  to  the  Navy  Department's  order,  No.  3875-79, 
dated  November  10,  1911  (copy  appended  hereto  marked  "Exhibit 
A"),  the  board  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  reporting 
upon  the  wreck  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine  (old),  reports  as  follows: 

2.  Tlie  board  met  at  the  board  room,  Plaza  Hotel,  Habana,  Cuba, 
at  4  p.  m.,  Monday,  November  20,  1911. 

Present:  Rear  Admiral  Charles  E.  Vreeland,  United  States  Navy, 
senior  member;  Chief  Constructor  Richard  M.  Watt^  United  States 
Navy,  member;  Col.  William  M.  Black,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  member;  Commander  Joseph  Strauss,  United  States 
Navy,  member;  Conunander  Charles  F.  Hughes,  United  States  Navy, 
member  and  recorder. 

3.  The  board  met  daily,  except  Sunday,  according  to  the  record  of 
proceedings  appended  hereto,  marked  "Exhibit  B." 

4.  The  wrecK  of  the  Maine  having  been  unwatered  and  a  large 
amount  of  the  mud  removed,  the  board  was  enabled  to  inspect 
generally  the  interior  of  the  wreck.  Mud  was  removed  from  under  the 
vessel  at  such  points  as  the  board  considered  could  furnish  informar- 
tion  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  damaged  structure.  Mud  was 
also  removed  from  the  interior  as  requested,  and  the  board  made  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  wreck.  The  board  found  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  vessel  far  more  extensive  than  had  been  anticipated. 

5.  The  Maine  was  an  armored  vessel,  324  feet  long,  57  feet  beam, 
load  draft  21  feet  6  inches,  load  displacement  6,650  tons.  She 
carried  four  10-inch  guns,  six  6-inch  guns,  and  four  torpedo  tubes, 
besides  a  smaller  battery. 

6.  The  Mains  "  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Habana,  Cuba,  on  the  25th 
day  of  January,  1898,  and  was  taken  to  buoy  No.  4,  in  from  5J  to  6 
fathoms  of  water,  by  the  regular  Government  pilot." 

«♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

7.  "The  destruction  of  the  Maine  occurred  at  9.40  p.  m.,  on  the 
15th  day  of  February,  1898,  in  the  harbor  of  Habana,  Cuba,  she 
being  at  the  time  moored  to  the  same  buoy  to  which  she  had  been 
taken  upon  her  arrival.  There  were  two  explosions  of  a  distinctly 
diflferent  character  *  *  *."  Two  officers  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  of  her  crew  j>erished. 

8.  In  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure,  a  naval  court  of 
inquiry  was  at  once  organized  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  loss  by  explosion  of  the  Maine, 
and  the  quotations  in  para^aphs  6,  7,  and  8  are  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  court  of  mquuy.    The  evidence  as  to  the  condition 
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of  the  wreck  upon  which  the  court  of  inquiry  reported  was  obtained 
principally  from  divers,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  form  any  "definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  wreck/' 

9.  By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  May  9,  1910,  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  were  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  with  all  convenient  speed  for  the  raising  or  the  removal 
of  the  wreck  of  the  U.  S.  battleship  Maine  from  the  harbor  of 
Habana,  Cuba,  and  for  the  proper  interment  of  the  bodies  therein 
in  Arlington  Cemetery;  and  an  appropriation  on  account  of  the 
work  was  authorized.  A  board  was  appointed,  charged  with  the 
work  of  raising  or  removing  the  wreck  of  the  Maine  from  Habana 
Harbor.  In  order  to  lay  bare  the  wreck  to  permit  a  careful  exam- 
ination to  be  made  before  disturbing  any  parts  which  might  indicate 
the  cause  of  the  disaster,  that  board  proceeded  to  build  a  coflFerdam 
around  the  wreck. 

10.  Before  the  un watering  of  the  cofferdam  was  started  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Navy  Department  was  ordered  to  Habana  for  the 
collection  of  data  and  identification  of  exposed  wreckage  for  sub- 
mission to  a  board  of  investigation  when  ordered.  Later  a  second 
representative  of  the  Navy  Department  was  sent  to  verify  the  identi- 
fication of  certain  wreckage  prior  to  its  necessary  removal  to  permit 
the  work  of  the  War  Department  to  proceed.  The  representative  of 
the  Navy  Department  first  ordered  to  Habana  has  been  continuously 
on  duty  witii  the  wreck  and  upon  the  convening  of  tliis  board 
reported  to  the  senior  member  for  duty  in  attendance  upon  the  board. 
Under  his  direction  a  careful  record  was  made  of  all  parts  of  wreckage 
as  exposed;  photographs  were  taken  illustrating  the  progress  of  the 
work;  plans  were  prepared  on  which  were  plotted,  as  exposed,  the 
actual  positions  in  which  the  principal  displaced  portions  of  the  Maine 
were  found;  and  models  were  i)repared  to  illustrate  damaged  areas. 

11.  The  Navy  Department  was  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  exposing  the  wreck,  and  on  November  10,  1911,  appointed  a 
board,  as  stated  in  paragraph  1,  for  the  pui-pose  of  inspecting  and 
reporting  upon  the  wreck  or  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine  (old).  This  board 
was  notified  that  on  November  20,  1911,  the  wreck  would  be  ready 
for  examination,  and,  as  stated  in  paragraph  2,  organized  in  Habana, 
Cuba,  on  that  date. 

12.  From  a  large  number  of  photographs  taken  prior  to  its  arrival 
in  Habana,  the  board  has  selected  certain  views  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  wreckage.  Exhibits  C  1,  C  2,  C  3,  C  4,  C  5,  C  6,  C  7. 

13.  Under  the  direction  of  the  board,  photographs,  Exhibits  D  1, 
D  2,  D  3,  D  4,  D  5,  D  6,  D  7,  D  8,  D  9,  D  10,  D  11,  D  12,  D  13,  were 
taken  to  illustrate  the  wreck  as  viewed  by  the  board. 

14.  The  plans  wliich  accompany  this  report,  Exhibits  E,  F,  G.  H, 
J,  K,  were  generally  verified  by  the  board.  These  plans  do  not  snow 
intact  portions  as  a  rule,  but  do  show  the  positions  of  the  principal 
displaced  portions  of  the  ship,  the  general  direction  of  transition  of 
various  parts,  and  the  approximate  distance  of  their  displacements 
from  original  locations. 

15.  Exhibit  E  is  a  plan  view  of  the  wreck  as  exposed,  damaged 
displaced  parts  only  shown. 

16.  Exhibit  F  is  a  side  elevation  or  profile  view,  in  outline  only,  of 
the  keel  and  present  limit  of  the  sifies  of  the  ship;  it  also  shows  in 
outline  the  present  shape  of  several  important  sections. 
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17.  Exhibit  G  is  of  the  outer  bottom  developed,  showing  the  exact 
location  and  extent  of  visible  breaks  and  bends  in  same. 

18.  Exhibit  H  shows  the  visible  breaks  and  bends  in  the  inner 
bottom. 

19.  Exhibit  J  shows  the  same  for  protective  deck  at  top  of  armor, 
and  Exhibit  K  for  protective  deck  forward  of  transverse  armor. 

20.  Exhibit  L  is  a  plan  showing  borings  to  wreckage  around  the 
forward  half  of  the  vessel;  Exhibit  M  is  a  section  taken  about  25^, 
illustrating  above  borings. 

21.  Exhibit  N  is  a  model  prepared  to  scale  (one  forty-eighth  full 
size),  showing  wreckage. 

22.  Description  of  the  wreck. — ^For  convenience  of  description,  the 
Maine  wreck  may  be  considered  in  four  portions. 

23.  (a)  Forward  portion j  from  the  how  to  about  frame  17  or  18,  a 
length  of  about  60  feet. — This  portion  has  the  shape  and  semblance  of 
the  forward  portion  of  a  ship  with  outer  skin  practically  intact  as 
high  up  as  the  armored  berth  deck.  The  starboard  side  of  the 
armored  berth  deck  is  in  position,  while  the  port  side  is  displaced 
irregularlv,  parting  as  shown  on  the  deck  plan,  Exhibit  K.  Trans- 
verse bulkhead  12,  below  the  armored  berth  deck,  is  displaced  and 
dished  forward,  parts  attached  to  the  sides  being  folded  forward. 
This  bow  portion  is  pointed  nose  down  in  the  mud,  to  port,  and  is 
lying  on  its  starboard  side.  If  the  foremast  were  in  place  relative  to 
the  deck,  it  would  point  below  the  horizontal.  The  ram  at  bow  has 
traveled,  relative  to  the  plane  of  frame  18,  through  the  arc  of  a 
circle  of  about  110  degrees.  The  Une  of  intersection  of  vertical  keel 
and  outer  flat  keel,  originally  practically  horizontal,  is  now  113 
degrees  to  port  of  the  vertical  plane  of  the  intact  vertical  keel  of  the 
ship,  and  mclined  downward  35  degrees  from  a  horizontal  plane. 
The  highest  point  of  the  outer  flat  keel,  approximately  frame  18,  is 
31  feet  above  the  prolongation  of  the  keel  of  the  after  intact  portion 
of  the  ship  as  she  now  lies. 

24.  (6)  Portion  in  vicinity  of  forward  rrvagazines,  from  fram,e  18  to 
about  frame  30,  a  length  of  about  48  feet. — The  upper  part  of  this  area, 
including  the  starboard  10-inch  turret  and  guns,  is  entirely  swept  away. 
There  is  left  in  position  only  about  half  of  the  bottom,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  of  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship.  The  ship  as  built  had 
transverse  bulkheads  on  frames  18,  21,  24,  and  30,  and  in  the  hold 
had  two  fore-and-aft  bulkheads  between  frames  18  and  24,  and  four 
fore-and-aft  bulkheads  between  frames  24  and  30.  Of  these  bulk- 
heads bounding  magazine  spaces,  only  one  is  still  attached  to  the 
intact  portion  of  the  ship,  namely,  the  fore-and-aft  bulkhead  on 
starboard  side  separating  the  10-inch  magazine  from  coal  bunker 
outboard  of  magazine.  This  bulkhead  is  turned  down  to  starboard 
against  the  inner  bottom.  The  section  of  transverse  bulkhead  21 
between  storerooms  on  the  starboard  side  is  still  attached  to  the 
ship's  side,  while  a  part  of  this  bulkhead  21  between  the  magazines 
was  found  inverted  and  at  frame  28.  All  side  armor  and  all  side 
plating  above  armor  shelf  are  missing.  The  keel  line  of  this  portion, 
beginning  at  highest  part  given  above,  frame  18,  is  incUned  vertically 
downward  for  about  15  feet,  frame  18  to  22,  then  the  slope  decreases 
to  15  degrees  from  the  horizontal  until  it  reaches  the  prolongation  of 
aft«r  intact  keel  (about  frame  35).  The  outer  flat  keel  plate  remains 
unbroken  throughout;  the  vertical  keel  and  flat  keelson  are  broken 
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at  frames  18,  21^^  and  30,  and  flat  keelson  at  frame  27.  The  upper 
decks  of  this  portion  of  the  ship  were  displaced  upward  and  forward 
or  aft  from  the  breaks,  as  shown  on  plans,  Exhibits  E,  J,  K. 

25.  (c)  Forward  boiler-room  portion,  from  frame  SO  to  frame  41,  a 
length  of  44  feet. — The  upper  part  of  this  portion,  including  side  armor, 
was  swept  away.  The  protective  deck  is  broken  in  several  places, 
displaced  upward  and  mainly  to  starboard.  The  decks  above  pro- 
tective deck  are  displaced  upward  and  aft,  pivoting  generally  about 
41.  The  conning  tower  attached  to  main  deck,  superstructure  deck, 
and  bridge  between  frames  30  to  32  described  the  arc  of  a  half  circle, 
up  and  aft  and  down,  landing  on  main  deck  starboard  side  about 
frame  62 — ^now  being  about  85  feet  aft,  inverted,  and  to  starboard  of 
original  position.  The  weight  of  the  conning  tower  alone  is  about 
50  tons.  The  four  forward  boilers,  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  are  intact,  but  are 
displaced  aft  through  distances  varying  from  5  to  10  feet  and  some- 
what to  starboard,  rolling  through  angles  varying  from  16  to  76 
degrees,  as  shown  by  Exmbit  O.  The  coal-bunker  bulkheads,  out- 
board of  the  boilers  in  this  portion,  are  practically  intact  as  far  for- 
ward as  frame  35;  the  parts  forward  of  35  to  30  ooth  sides  are  still 
attached  to  the  bottom  plating  but  displaced  aft  and  curled  to 
starboard. 

26.  (d)  Mier  Mlf  of  shipy  from  frame  41  to  (he  stem,  a  length  of 
172  feet — ^This  portion  of  the  ship  has  a  list  to  port  of  6^®,  wita 
a  shght  trim  by  the  stem.  The  uivlorwater  structure  and  un- 
derwater shell  are  intact  abaft  frame  41,  and  the  upper  works 
are  intact  abaft  frame  54.  The  four  after  boilers  are  intact  and  in 
their  original  positions.  The  four  outer  strakes  of  the  port  side  of 
protective  deck,  for  a  length  of  at  least  36  feet,  are  roUea  up  aft  and 
to  port  imder  the  main  deck  about  an  axis  from  frame  48  on  the 
inboard  end  to  frame  46  outboard.  The  end  of  this  section  of  the 
armored  deck  which  was  originally  forward  is  now  buried  in  the 
mud  beyond  the  ship's  side.  This  movement  of  the  armored  deck 
lifted  the  main  deck,  and  the  main  deck  at  port  side  forward  of  the 
barbette  \a  now  fully  2  feet  above  its  original  position.  The 
ship's  side  plating  between  the  main  and  protective  decks  forward 
of  the  port  barbette  is  broken  out.  The  upper  docks  are  badly 
wrecked  or  distorted  locally  between  frames  41  and  54,  but  are  still 
in  place. 

27.  From  Exhibit  G,  showing  outer  bottom  plating,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  starboard  half  of  platmg  within  the  woi^st  damaged  area  in 
vicinity  of  forward  magazines,  frames  18  to  30,  is  still  practically 
intact  as  far  up  as  armor  shelf,  except  for  the  irregular  diagonal  break 
forward,  frame  spaces  17  to  24.  The  outer  flat  keel  is  practically  in 
position  with  reference  to  adjacent  parts  of  bottom. 

28.  The  port  outer  bottom  plating,  between  frames  18  and  32,  is 
displaced  and  distorted,  either  in  or  out,  as  given  below. 

29.  All  of  this  plating,  below  armor  shelf,  is  exposed  to  view  except 
a  section  above  the  huge  keel  forward  of  frame  30  to  29,  which  is 
attached  in  part  at  least  to  other  bottom  plating  in  sight  farther 
forward,  as  shown  by  soundings  where  the  visible  part  enters  the  mud 
at  its  frame  No.  20,  or  thereabouts,  being  inclined  downward  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  bow  of  the  ship  is  pointed  and  flat  against  the 
bow,  as  shown  by  photograph  marked  '^Exhibit  D  9." 
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30.  The  remaining  bottom  plating  in  question,  port  side,  between 

farboard  strake  and  bilge  keel,  consists  of  four  strakes,  B,  C^  D,  and 
!.  Plates  in  these  strakes  are  each  20  feet  long  and  vary  m  width 
from  3  to  4  feet.  The  length  of  the  area  in  question  is  about  56  feet, 
each  strake  therefore  having  three  or  more  lengths  of  plate  in  it.  In 
this  area  there  are  several  breaks  and  tears,  along  seams,  across  butts, 
and  three  lines  of  breaks  across  plates.  The  extent  of  the  breaks 
along  seams  and  butts,  the  rivets  generally  failing,  is  seen  from  plan 
of  bottom  plating,  Exhibit  G.  ui  general,  the  oreaks  resulted  in 
separating  tne  adiacent  plating  into  four  distinct  sections,  which  are 
still  attached  to  tne  ship  at  their  ends  farthest  from  the  breaks  sepa- 
rating them  from  each  other.  The  sections  may  be  bounded  by  their 
brea&  or  tears  and  their  direction  of  motion  briefly  analyzed  as 
follows: 

31.  Section  No.  1:  Formed  by  parting  the  rivets  of  the  inboard 
seam  of  garboard  or  A  strake  from  frame  31  forward  to  the  butt  at 
30i,  across  the  butt-strap  at  30i,  forward  along  the  inboard  seam  of 
B  strake  to  27^,  across  the  butt-strap  of  B  strake  at  27^,  aft  along  the 
outboard  seam  of  B  strake  to  about  28,  irre^larly  and  diagonally 
across  C  strake  from  frame  28  to  29,  and  aft  along  the  outer  seam  of 
C  strake  as  far  as  frame  33.  This  section  of  plating  of  B  and  C  strakes 
as  just  described,  an  area  of  approximately  100  square  feet,  vxis  dis- 
vJaced  upward,  inward^  and  to  starboard  through  approximaidy  180^. 
naving  swung  about  an  axis  of  about  45°  from  about  30i  inboara 
and  forward  to  about  31^  outboard  and  aft.  The  transverse  floor 
plates  between  the  outer  skin  plating  above  described  and  the  inner 
Dottom  were  crumpled;  that  part  of  tne  iimer  bottom  plating  directly 
over  this  section  of  outside  plating  vxis  displaced  inward  and  aft  and 
crumpled  in  numerous  folds.  The  longitudinal  directly  over  the 
center  of  B  strake  tore  about  frame  28,  was  twisted,  the  forward  end 
displaced  upward  and  left  approximately  6  feet  above  its  ori^al 
position.  This  plating  is  shown  in  detail  on  photographs.  Exhibits 
D  1 ,  D  2,  D  3.  The  wreckage  of  longitudinal  and  inner  bottom  shown 
in  the  foreground.  Exhibit  D  1,  was  cut  away,  and  Exhibits  D  2  and 
D  3  were  taken  later  to  rive  an  unobstructed  view  of  this  plating. 

A  specid  model  of  this  vicinity  accompanies  this  report,  marked 
''Exhibit  P." 

A  perspective  sketch  of  this  plating  is  appended  hereto,  marked 
''Exhibit  Q." 

32.  The  condition  of  the  plating  described  herein  as  section  No.  1 
was  noted  by  divers  in  1898.  See  the  printed  report  of  the  court 
of  inquiry:  Witness,  Gunner's  Mate  Olsen:  Page  71,  fourth  answer 
from  Dottom;  page  72,  second  and  fourth  answers-  page  74,  third 
answer.  Witness,  Gunner's  Mate  Thomas  Smith:  Page  78,  second 
answer,  also  answer  at  bottom;  page  79,  second  and  nfth  answers. 
Witness,  Gunner's  Mate  Rundquist:  From  the  middle  of  page  90 
to  the  bottom  of  page  92. 

33.  Section  No.  2:  Outboard  of  section  No.  1  and  somewhat  similar 
in  shape.  Formed  by  parting  the  rivets  aloilg  the  inboard  seam  of 
D  strake  beginning  about  frame  33  and  extending  forward  to  about 
frame  29,  then  by  a  diagonal  tear  across  C  strake  from  frame  29  to 
frame  28,  forward  by  parting  the  rivets  along  the  inboard  seam  of  0 
strake  to  26^,  tearing  transversely  across  C  strake,  parting  the  rivets 
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in  the  butt  strap  of  D  strake  at  26^,  aft  along  the  outboard  edge  of  D 
strako  to  27^,  and  by  a  tear  irregularly  across  E  strake  about  27^, 
then  by  parting  rivets  aft  along  the  outboard  edge  of  E  strake  to 
about  29,  beyond  which  there  is  a  series  of  tears  across  plating  all  the 
way  up  to  the  armor  shelf.  Tliis  section  was  displaced  downward 
and  outward  about  a  fore-and-aft  axis  near  the  bilge  keel  (on  F 
strake). 

34.  Section  No.  3:  Directly  forward  of  original  location  of  section 
No.  2.  Formed  by  parting  the  rivets  along  the  inboard  edge  of  B  strake 
from  18  aft  to  22^,  across  butt  strap  of  B  strake  at  22^,  aft  along  the 
inboard  edge  of  (-  strake  to  2^h,  tearing  transversely  across  C  strake 
at  26i,  across  buttstrap  of  D  strake  at  26i,  aft  along  inboard  seam 
of  E  strake  to  27^,  irregularly  across  E  strake  abaft  27,  and  forward 
along  outboard  ed|^e  of  E  strake  to  frame  15.  This  section  was  dis- 
placed outward,  pivoted  about  17,  and  is  now  flat  against  the  bow, 
with  its  original  inside  now  outside. 

35.  Section  No.  4:  Originally  adjacent  to  and  above  section  No.  3. 
The  portion  now  exposed  includes  all  the  side  plating  above  the  out- 
board seam  of  E  strake  (parted  from  frame  15  aft  to  where  it  dis- 
appears in  the  mud  about  22).  It  is  impossible  to  fix  definitely  the 
after  boundary  of  this  section,  as  the  extreme  end  is  still  in  the 
mud.  This  section  was  displaced  similarily  to  section  No.  3,  out 
and  forward  about  an  axis  across  frame  15.  It  is  now  lying  flat 
against  the  forward  intact  portion,  after  end  pointed  downward,  with 
the  original  inner  side  now  outside. 

36.  The  d6bris  of  1 -pounder,  6-pounder,  6-inch,  and  10-inch 
ammunition  was  found  widely  scattered  throughout  the  wreck,  as 
far  forward  as  the  coUision  bulkliead,  and  as  far  aft  as  the  boiler 
spaces.  The  location  of  much  of  this  material  bore  little  relation 
to  its  original  stowage  position.  Powder  tanks  were  torn  asunder 
or  crushed  and  flattened.     But  few  broken  shell  were  found. 

37.  The  condition  of  the  vertical  keel  and  flat  keel  at  frame  18 
was  ascribed  by  the  court  of  incjuiry  of  1898  to  the  direct  effect  of 
un  explosion  exterior  to  the  ship  in  that  vicinity.  Because  of  its 
letter  op])ortunity  for  a  detailed  examination  of  this  wreckage,  now 
fully  exposed,  the  board  concludes  that  the  external  explosion  was 
not  in  tne  vicinity  of  frame  18.  The  board  believes  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  wreckage,  other  than  that  of  B  and  C  strakes  from  27i 
to  33  described  hereafter,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  gases 
of  low  explosives  such  as  the  black  and  brown  powders  with  which 
the  forward  magazines  were  stored.  The  protective  deck  and  hull 
of  the  ship  formed  a  closed  chamber  in  which  the  gases  were  gener- 
ated and  partially  expanded  before  rupture. 

FINDING. 

38.  The  port  garboard  strake  between  27J  and  31  was  dished  up- 
ward along  its  outboard  edge  as  much  as  24  inches  from  a  straight 
line  between  27^  and  31  (see  Exhibit  D  3),  the  dish  disappearmg 
about  31.  At  a  buttstrap  in  this  garboard  strake  midway  between 
frames  30  and  31  the  after  plate  and  strap  were  found  pulled  away 
from  the  forward  plate  and  upward  fully  6  inches  farther  than  the 
after  end  of  the  forward  plate,  having  been  torn  loose  from  the  flat 
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keel  plate  by  parting  the  rivets  on  the  seam  between  between  30^ 
and  31. 

39.  B  strake  was  reenforced  for  its  entire  length  by  a  continuous 
longitudinal.  This  B  plate  parted  the  rivets  along  its  mboard  seam 
from  30i  forward  to  27^,  across  the  buttstrap  at  27^  and  aft  along 
its  outboard  seam  to  28. 

40.  The  next  plate  outboard,  C  strake,  was  torn  irregularly  from 
28  inl  jard  to  29  outboard,  and  parted  the  rivets  along  tne  outboard 
seam  as  far  aft  as  frame  33,  remaining  attached  to  B  strake  along  its 
inboard  seam  from  frame  28  aft.  This  plating,  formed  of  B  and  C 
plates  as  just  described,  an  area  of  approximately  100  square  feet, 
was  displaced  upvxird,  inward,  and  to  starboard  through  approximately 
180^,  having  swung  about  an  axis  from  about  30J  mboard  and 
forward  to  about  31^  outboard  and  aft.  (See  Exhibits  D  2,  D  3, 
D  5,  D  7.) 

41.  The  transverse  floor  plates  between  the  outer  skin  plating, 
above  described,  and  the  inner  bottom  plating  were  crumplea.  The 
part  of  the  inner  bottom  plating  directlv'over  this  section  of  outside 
plating  v)a^  displaced  inward  and  aft y  and.  crumpled  in  numerous  folds. 
(See  Exhibit  D  4,  folds  marked  '  'X.") 

42.  The  longitudinal  directly  over  the  center  of  B  plate  parted  its 
fastening,  broke  about  frame  28,  was  twisted,  the  forward  end  wa^ 
displaces,  upward  and  left  approximately  6  feet  above  its  original 
position.     (See  Exhibit  D  1,  longitudinal  marked  ''X.'O 

43.  The  hoard  finds  that  the  injuries  to  the  bottom  of  the  Maine^  above 
described,  were  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  a  low  form  of 
explosive  exterior  to  the  ship  between  frames  28  arid  SI,  strake  B,  port 
side.  This  resulted  in  igniting  and  exploding  the  contents  of  the  G-mch 
reserve  moMzine,  A-I4-  M,  said  contents  including  a  large  quantity  of 
black  powder.  The  more  or  less  complete  explosion  of  the  contents  of 
die  rcTnaining  forward  magazines  followed.  The  magazine  explosions 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  vessel. 

.C.  E.  Vreeland, 
Rear  Admiral,  TJ.  S.  Navy,  Senior  Member. 
R.  M.  Watt, 
Ohief  Constructor,  TJ.  S.  Navy,  Member. 
W.  M.  Black, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  TJ.  S.  Army,  Member. 

Jos.  Strauss, 
Commander,  TJ.  S.  Navy,  Member. 
C.  F.  Hughes, 
Commander,  TJ.  S.  Navy,  Member  and  Recorder. 
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LANDS  WITHDRAWN  FROM  SETTLEMENT. 


LETTER 

FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

SUBMITTINQ 

A  SBPOBT   OF   LANDS  WITHDRAWN   FBOM    SETTLEMENT   UNDEB 
ACT  OF  JUNE  26,  1910. 


Dkobmbsb  16, 1911. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  and  ordered  to 

be  printed. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washingiony  December  5,  1911. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sm:  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  June 
25, 1910  (36  Stat.,  847),  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  accompanying 
report  on  lands  withdrawn  from  settlement,  location,  sale,  or  entry 
under  the  provisions  of  said  act. 
Very  respectfully, 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  Secretary, 


Land  withdrawn  by  authority  of  the  act  oj  June  25, 1910  (S6  Stat.,  847). 

COAL. 


Statei. 

No.  of 

with 
drawai. 

mendatioQ. 

*?^rn^ 

AoreaRb. 

Montana 

Nov.  21,1910 
Jan     14,1911 
Jan.    26,1911 
Feb.  24,1911 
Mar.     4,1911 
Feb     4,1911 
Aot.    6,1911 
Apr.  22,1911 
May  18,1911 
Mar    25.1911 
May  10,1911 
Nov.  20,1910 
Feb.    4,1911 
Feb.  14,1911 

Nov.  25,1910 
Jan     18. 1911 
Ian.   28,1911 
Feb.  24,1911 
Mar.     6,1911 
Feb.     6,1911 
Apr.     7,1911 
Apr.  22,1911 
May   18,1911 
Mar.  31,1911 
May   11,1911 
Deo.     8, 1910 
Feb.    6,1911 
Feb.  18,1911 

644,384 
916 

Colondo 

Do 

467,191 

MontnTift,                                                

92.025 

Nevada 

92,141 
41, 791 

Newliexico 

Do 

1,676,064 

Do..::::;  :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.:.. 

223,546 

Do 

1,217,607 

Utah!!.::::::::::  : :     :::::::::::::::::::: 

4  320 

Do 

200.888 

Do 

836  314 

Do.::::: ::::::::       :::::::::::::: 

90S 

Do 

380 
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\  LANDS  WITHDBAWN  FBOM  SETTLEMENT. 

Land  withdrawn  by  authority  of  the  act  of  June  i5, 1910  (S6  StaU.,  5^7)— Continued. 

COAL— Continued. 


States. 

No  of 

with- 
drawal. 

Date  of  recom- 
mendation. 

Approved  by 
President. 

AenaKe. 

Wyoming     .         

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

May  5,1911 
May  15,1911 
June  2,1911 
June  5,1911 
Oct.  7,1911 
Nov.  28,1911 

May     6,1911 
May   16,1911 
June  16,1911 
June    9,1911 
Oct.    14,1911 
Dec.     1,1911 

22,900 

Do 

2,550 

Do 

4t7,3IK 

Do 

2B,4I7 

Do 

ConectiaiL 

Do 

19,71ft 

PETROLEUM. 


California 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wyoming  (3) 
Wyoming  (4) 
Wyoming  (5) 


Nov.  10,1910 
Dec.  28,1910 
Jan.  23,1911 
Feb.  23,1911 

do 

Sept  9,1911 
Jan.  21,1911 
Jan.  27,1911 
June  13,1911 


I  Nov.  25,1910 
I  Dec.  30,1910 
1  Jan.  26, 1911 
;  Feb.   24,1911 

do 

!  Sept  14,1911 

I  Jan.    26,1911 

Jan.    30, 1911 

June  14, 1911 


5.760 
18,480 
2I2,1S 
3,943 
33.932 
14,719 
6,718 
143.280 
170,333 


PHOSPHATE. 


Florida  (2). 
Montana... 


May  13,1911 
Jan.     9,1911 


May   16.1911 
Jan.    12,1911 


400 
33,950 


POWER  SITES. 


Washington 

Oregon... 

Washington 

Do 

Montana 

Idaho 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Oregon  and  Washington 
Montana 

Do 

Idaho 

Utah 

Oregon 

Calliomla 

Montana 

Utah 

Washington 

Do 

Oregon 

Ariiona 

Montana 

Minnesota 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Arisona 

Idaho 

Wyominf 

Utah 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Washington 

Colorado  and  Utah 

Montana 

Washington 

California 

Utah 

California 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
Wl 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Nov.  26,1910 

...do 

....do 

-  ...do 

Dec.  13,1910 

...do 

Dec.  14,1910 
Dec.  17,1910 

...do 

Dec.  24.1910 
Dec.  28,1910 
Deo.  20,1910 
19, 1911 
26, 1911 
30,1911 
27,1911 
Feb.  21,1911 
Mar.  8,1911 
Mar.  21,1911 
Mar.  25,1911 

....do 

Apr.  17,1911 
Apr.  11,1911 
*  25,1911 
13,1911 
16,1911 
19,1911 
June  13,1911 
June  7,1911 
July  7,1911 
July  20,1911 
July  18.1911 
July  21,1911 
July  22,1911 

do , 

July  26,1911 
Aug.    9,1911 

do , 

....do 

Aug.  22,1911 
Aug.  24,1911 

...:do 

....do 

Aug.  25, 1911 
Sept  16,1911 


Apr. 
May 
May 
May 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Dec.     1, 1910 

do 

do 

....do 

Dec.  16,1910 
Dec.  19,1910 
Dec.  16,1910 
Dec.  19,1910 

do 

Dec.  28,1910 
30. 1910 
3,1911 
23.1911 
30,1911 

do 

Feb.  28,1911 
Feb.  23,1911 
Mar.  14,1911 
Mar.  31,1911 

do 

do 

Aug.  14,1911 
Apr.  15,1911 
Apr.  28,1911 
May  16,1911 

do 

May  20.1911 
June  16,1911 
June  12,1911 
July  13.1911 
July  26,1911 
July  21,1911 
July  26.1911 
July  29,1911 
Aug.  1,1911 
July  29,1911 
Aug.  16,1911 

do 

do 

Oct  2,1911 
Aug.  30,1911 

do 

do 

Sept  4,1911 
Sept.  26, 1911 


440 

960 

120 

4,810 

2,920 

554 

2,620 
4,004 
9,353 
7flO 
900 
»2 
440 

see 

322 

750 

640 

3,000 

3,150 

249 

96,000 

1,640 

4,760 

4,591 

10,000 

19 

1,809 

15,000 

40 

5,409 

45 

8,700 

240 

2,356 

2,033 

1,600 

7832 
2503 
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Land  withdrawn  by  avJthority  ofihf$aetof  June  25, 1910  {36  Stats.  ^  847) — Continued. 
POWEB  SITES-<k>ntinaed. 


States. 


No.  of 
with- 
drawal 


Date  of  recom- 
mendation. 


Approved  by 
President. 


Acreage 


Idaho 

Do 

Mlmiesota 

Idahj 

California 

Washington.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Idaho 

California.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oregon 

Mmiiesota 

Idaho 

Do , 

(^ifomia 

Do 

Wyoming 

California.... 


206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 


212 
213 


214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
220 
222 
223 
226 
231 
232 
233 
234 


Sept.  29,1911 
Sept.  30,1911 
Oct.  10,1911 
Oct.    11,1911 

do 

Oct.  12,1911 
3, 1911 
12, 1911 
13, 1911 
7, 1911 
12, 1911 
19, 1911 

do 

Oct.  20,1911 
27, 1911 
25, 1911 
30, 1911 
7, 1911 
Nov.  14,1911 

....do 

Nov.  18,1911 
Nov.  20, 1911 
do. 


Nov. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Oct 

Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Oct  2,1911 
Oct  14,1911 
Oct  24,1911 
Oct    19,1911 

do 

Nov.  13,1911 
Nov.    7,1911 

do 

Nov.  13,1911 

do 

Oct  19, 1911 
Oct    28,1911 

do 

.....do 

Oct  31,1911 
Oct  30,1911 
Nov  4, 1911 
Nov.  12,1911 
Nov.  23, 1911 
Nov.  29,1911 
Nov.  25, 1911 
Nov.  23, 1911 
.....do... 


8,000 
6,321 
1,751 
1,084 
2,760 
6,014 
1,880 

11, 171 
3,301 
1,000 
1,600 
2,324 
4,243 
6,958 
6,021 
4,280 
1,115 

21,671 
4,274 
1,623 
8,300 

360' 
6,482 


In  addition  to  the  withdrawals  listed,  238,082  acres  classified  as 
coal  in  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  were  with- 
drawn by  order  of  June  27,  1911. 

Although  not  called  for  in  the  act  of  Congress  above  mentioned, 
nevertheless  there  is  given  a  list  of  the  restorations  under  the  said 
act  of  June  25,  1910: 

Lands  restored  to  entry. 
COAL. 


Stateai 

No.  of 
resto- 
ration. 

DateofreooxE- 
mendation. 

Approved  by 
President 

Acreage. 

Colorado 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

2 

3 

Dec.  10,1910 
Dec.  23,1910 
Jan.    14,1911 
Jan.   24,1911 
Jan.    25,1911 
Mar.  25,1911 
Apr.  27,1911 
May  16,1911 
May  20,1911 
Aug.  26, 1911 
Nov.  24, 1911 
Sept  14, 1911 
Sept  16, 1911 
Nov.  15,1911 
Nov.  24,1911 
Nov.  28,1911 
Dec.   10,1910 
Dec.  27,1910 
Jan.    14,1911 
Jan.    24,1911 
Feb.  24,1911 
Mar.  27,1911 

do 

Aor.  19,1911 
May  20,1911 
June  16,1911 
Aug.  26, 1911 
Oct   26,1911 
Nov.  15, 1911 
Nov.  24, 1911 
Dec.  22,1910 
Jan.    14,1911 

Dec.  13,1910 
Dec.  30,1910 
Jan.    17,1911 
Jan.    26,1911 
Jan.   27,1911 
Mar.  31,1911 
Apr.  29,1911 
May  17,1911 
May  20,1911 
Pept   4,1911 
Dec.     1,1911 
Sept.  16, 1911 
Sept.  26, 1911 
Dec.     1,1911 

do.: 

do 

Dec.  13,1910 
Dec.  30,1910 
Jan.    17,1911 
Jan.    26,1911 
Feb.  25,1911 
Apr.     7, 1911 
Mar.  31,1911 
Apr.  20,1911 
May  20,1911 
June  19,1911 
Sept    4,1911 
Dec.     1,1911 

do 

do 

Dec.   30,1910 
Jan.    17,1911 

324,161 
176,767 
43,347 
69,543 
34,636 
64,778 
44,478 
371,353 
65,721 
313 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

52,363 

1,028,596 

1,767,090 

1,860,647 

348,463 

274,359 

2,400 

598,514 

23,207 

296,872 

138,926 

160 

Idaho 

Do ... 

Do ::;.: 

Do 

Do ;.;;;.!...: : 

MoataM.: : 

Do....;:::::::::::::::::::::;::::::;:;;:::::: 

Do ... 

Do ;.;...; ;* 

D« 

Do 

Do 

1,204,629 

590,249 

1,659,194 

67,970 

80 

Do 

Do ;.;.;;*;:;";"':;:*::;::.*" 

Do !..:.. 

Do :;:;;';:;*:'*:;*::::::" 

Do ; 

309,577 
597,298 
271,950 
22,915 
258,231 

Do 

„  Do :;:;::; 

New  Mexico ;.;::.;.:.;: : 

Do ™;;;;;;.;:;;;;;;;;;;;;::;;;;;:;;; 
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lAKDS  WITHDBAWK  FBOM  SETTI^MENT. 

Ltmdi  rettartd  to  entry — GontiBaed. 
COiLLr-CoBtinaed. 


States. 


No.  of 
resto- 
ration. 


Oateof] 
mendation. 


Approved  by 
Fresident. 


New  Mexico . . 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Oregon , 

South  Dakota! 

Do 

Utah 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Washington.. 

Do 

Do 

Wyoming 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do , 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do , 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
May 
Dec 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
May 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar. 

Aj>r. 

May 

May 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Nov. 


24,1911 
24, 1911 
25,1911 
20, 1911 

10. 1910 
24,1911 

23. 1911 
IS,  1911 

10. 1910 

24. 1911 
14,1911 
24, 1911 
25. 1911 
19. 1911 
29,1911 
26, 1911 
26, 1911 
24, 1911 
28,1911 
20, 1911 
26, 1911 
24, 1911 
10. 1910 

22. 1910 
14,1911 

24. 1911 
26, 1911 
24, 1911 
25, 1911 
19. 1911 
20, 1911 
29. 1911 
26, 1911 
16. 1911 
24, 1911 


Mar. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Jan.  26.1911 
Feb.  25,1911 
Mar.  31,1911 
May  20,1911 
Dec  12,1910 
Feb.  25,1911 
31,1911 
1,1911 
13,1910 
26,1911 
18,1911 
25, 1911 
Mar.  31,1911 
Apr.  20,1911 
June  1,1911 
Sept.  4,1911 
Dec.     1, 1911 

.....do 

do 

Mav  20,1911 
Sept.  4,1911 
Dec.  1,1911 
Dec.  12,1910 
Dec.  30,1910 
Jan.  17,1911 
Jan.  26.1911 
Jan.  30,1911 
Fob.  25.1911 
Mar.  31,1911 
Apr.  20,1011 
May  22.1911 
June  2,1911 
Sept.  6,1911 
Sept.  26, 1911 
Dec.     1, 1911 


20,065 

19,481 

86,473 

65,673 

13,066 

02,057 

494,114 

341,132 

91,668 

115,417 

Correction. 

192,987 

71.434 

74,692 

11,190 

3,598 

24,281 

20.790 

38,556 

40 

566 

155 

696,586 

874.623 

416,300 

102,092 

89 

230,688 

39,594 

120,843 

927,866 

487,551 

80 

28,721 

158,599 


PETROLEUM. 


Call/umia  (2). . . 
California  (3). . . 
California  (4). . . 
CaUfomia(5)... 
New  Mexico  (1) 
Wyoming  (2).. 


Dec.  29.1910 
Dec.  30,1910 
Feb.   17,1911 

....do 

July  13.1911 
Mar.  10,1911 


Jan.     3. 1911 

....do 

Feb.   18.1911 

....do 

July  21,1911 
Mar.   14.1911 


46,014 
144,696 

5,760 
925,855 
419,901 

1,034 


PHOSPHATE. 


Idaho  No.  2 

Wyoming  No.  1. 
Florida  No.  1... 


June  17,1911 
July  12.1911 
Aug.  26,1911 


June  26,1911 
July  21,1911 
Dec.     1, 1911 


149,129 

826 

2,199 


POWER  SITES. 


Oregon 

Colorado..... 

Idaho 

Utah 

Idaho 

Utah 

Montana 

Do 

Washington. 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Do 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Washington.. 
Idaho 


Nov.  26,1910 

do 

do 

do 

Nov.  29.1910 
Dec.  24,1910 
Dec.  30.1910 

do 

Jan.  20.1911 
Jan.  21,1911 
Jan.    23.1911 

do 

Jan.    27,1911 

do 

Jan.  23.1911 
Feb.  27,1911 

do 


Dec.  1,1910 
Dec.  28,1910 
Dec.     1,1910 

do 

do 

Dec.  28,1910 
Jan.  3,1911 

do 

Jan.   26,1911 

do 

do 

do 

Jan.    30.1911 

.-..do 

Jan.  26.1911 
Feb.  27,1911 
....do... 


(') 


18,740 
2,506 


8,620 
10.566 
2S.12D 

561 
4,296 
1,467 

677 
19, 2n 

551 

168 


v> 


630 


1  Indeterminate. 
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Lands  restored  to  entry — C!ontinued. 
POWER  SITES-Oontlnned. 


BtateB. 


No.  of 

resto- 
ration. 


Dateofreoom- 
mendatkm. 


Approved  by 
president. 


Acreage. 


Wyoming.., 

Do 

Idaho , 

Oregon 

Arizona..... 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Arizona 

Idaho 

Arixona 

Washington. 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming. . . 


44 

46 

43a 

47 

48 

49 

fiO 

61 

52 

63 

54 

68 

60 

61 


Mar. 
Mh. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
July 
July 
June 


21, 1911 
25,1911 
8,1911 
17, 1911 
5, 1911 
8, 1911 
-  9,1911 

do 

July  7,1911 
Aug.  7,1911 
Sept.  16,1911, 
Oct.  31,1911 
Nov.  7,1911 
Nov.  20, 1911 


Mar.  31,1911 

do 

Mar.  11,1911 
Aug.  14,1911 
July  26,1911 
July  21,1911 
June  12,1911 
June  18.1911 
July  14,1911 
Aug.  10,1911 
Nov.  29,1911 
Dec.  1,1911 
Nov.  25,1911 
Dec.     1,1911 


0) 


10,032 


0) 


0) 


231 
100 

2,029 


890 
23,448 
2,136 
2,620 
3,203 

400 


1  Indeterminate. 


Areas  toithdrawn  from  miblic  domain  under  act  of  June  25,  1910  {S6  Stats.,  847),  upon 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  use  by  the  Forest  Service  as  ranger 
stations  in  the  aSninistration  of  certain  national  forests  since  report  of  December^ 
1910,  was  submitted. 


States.   * 

Name  of  national  forest  near— 

Area  in 
acres. 

Date  of 

Executive 

order. 

kr^m^m 

Ozark 

40 
120 

40 
160 

80 
176 

40 

80 

59 

80 

47 

80 

67 
240 

17 

60 
140 

.172 
160 

80 

100 
60 
40 

246 

240 

160 

120 
80 

Feb.  21,1911 

California. 

Inyo  

Mar.  24,1911 

Do 

Kern 

do 

Do 

California 

Mar.  29,1911 

Do 

Klamath 

do 

Do 

Lassen 

Apr.    3,1911 

Arizona 

Apache  

Apr.  19,1911 
...do 

California.      

Stanislaus. ^ ......... ^ ..... ^ ........ . 

Do 

Tahoe 

Apr.  28,1911 

Nevada. 

Nevada 

May  16,1911 

Calilbmia. 

Angeles 

Do 

Stanislaus 

May  22,1911 

South  Dakota 

Black  HiUs 

June    2,1911 

Wyomhu; 

Medicine  Bow 

June    9, 1911 

caiitornS...::... .:.:...:..:;..:. 

Trinity 

June  16,1911 

Utah              

Filhnore  

June  26,1911 

California. 

California 

June  28!  1911 

Nevada.       

Toiyabe    

July  10^1911 

Ck)ronado 

Aug.  16,1911 

Utah....r. 

Ashley 

Aug.  17,1911 

Colorado 

Sopris 

Aug.  18,  1911 

Do 

Gunnison 

Aug.  25,  1911 

Arizona 

Apache 

Oct.     2,  1911 

Mont^^na . .   ,     

Bitterroot. 

Oct.   24,  1911 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

Lewis  and  Clark 

Nov.    1,  1911 

Sooth  Dalcota 

Sioux 

Nov.  13,  1911 

Arizona..           

Chiricahua 

do 

Total  (28  stations) 

2,802.172 

Area  released  from  withdrawal  under  act  of  June  t5, 1910  (36  Stats.  847),  for  ranger  station 
purposes  since  report  of  December,  1910,  was  submitted. 


States. 

Area  In 
acres. 

Date  of  Exec- 
utive order. 

40 

Oct.     2,  1911 

Leaving  a  total  of  27  range  stations  and  2,762.172  acres. 
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6Sd  CoNasBas,  )  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES.  j  Doouhent 
gdSmion.      f  \    No.  328. 


CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK,  OREO. 


LETTER 

FROM 

THE  ACTING  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TRANSMITTINO, 

WITH  A  LBTTBB  FBOM  THE  GHIEP  OP  EKGDOBEBS,  BEPOBT  OP 
EXAMINATION  AND  ST7BVEY,  WITH  MAPS  AND  PLANS  OP  ST7B- 
VEY,  POB  BOAD8  AND  TBAIL6  IN  GBATEB  LAJECB  NATIONAL 
PABK,  OBBO. 


Dboxmbxb  19»  1911. — Referred  to  the  Ck)mmittee  on  the  Public  Lands  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  with  illiiBtrationB. 


Wab  Department, 
WasTiington,  December  18,  1911. 
Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated  16th  instant,  together  with 
a  report  from  Maj.  J.  J.  Morrow,  Corps  of  Engineers,  dated  Novem- 
ber 21,  1011,  with  maps,  of  a  survey,  with  plans  and  estimates,  for 
roads  and  trails  in  Crater  Lake  National  Park.  Oreg.,  made  by  him 
in  compliance  with  a  provision  contained  in  tne  simdry  civil  act  of 
June  25,  1910. 

Very  respectfully,  Robebt  Shaw  Oliveb, 

AcdTig  Secretary  of  War. 

The  Sfbakeb  of  the  House  of  Refbesbntativbs. 


Wab  Depabtment, 
Qffioe  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washingtanf  December  16, 1911. 
The  Seobbtabt  of  War. 

Sm:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  for  transmission  to 
Congress,  a  report  by  Maj.  J.  J.  Morrow,  Ck)n)8  of  Engineers,  made  in 
compliance  with  the  following  provisions  of  the  sundry  civil  act  of 
June  26, 1910: 

Grater  Lake  National  Park*  For  survevins,  locating,  and  oreparing  plans  and  esti- 
Quites  for  roads  and  trails  in  Grater  Lake  National  Park,  Oregon,  and  to  cover  all 
GxpenflfiB  incident  thereto,  to  be  expended  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
tea  thoiuand  doUaze. 
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Maj.  Morrow  estimates  the  cost  of  the  proposed  system  of  roads 
and  trails  at  S642,000,  with  an  additional  $65,000  for  a  system  of 
tanks  and  water-supply  pipes  to  provide  for  sprinkling.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  maintenance,  including  spnnklmg,  is  estimated  at 
S20,000  annually.  He  recommends  that  if  the  work  be  undertaken, 
an  initial  appropriation  of  S100,000  be  made  to  provide  plant,  shelter, 
buildings,  and  construction.  Under  the^  plans  proposed  by  Maj. 
Morrow,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  more  important  roads  would  be 
completed  in  three  or  four  working  seasons;  the  balance  of  the  sys- 
tem m  about  seven  vears. 

No  estimate  of  funds  for  this  work  was  made  by  the  Engineer 
Department  in  its  annual  estimates  this  year.  If  Congress  £ould 
decide  to  adopt  the  project,  it  is  recommended  that,  as  recommended 
by  Maj.  Morrow,  the  firet  appropriation  be  not  less  than  S100,000,  to 
be  followed  by  others  annually  with  a  view  to  completion  in  seven 
years. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Bixbt. 

(Jhief  of  Engineers  f  Z7.  S.  Arm/. 


IjNrrBD  Statbs  Ehoinbeb  Offiob,  First  Distbiot, 

PorOandj  Oreg.,  November  »1, 1911. 
The  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington^  Z?.  O, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  survey, 
plans,  and  estimates  for  roads  and  trails  in  Crater  Lake  National 
Park. 

The  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  June  25,  1910,  con- 
tained an  item  in  the  following  language: 

Crater  Lake  National  Park:  For  surveyiiig,  locatinfiN  and  preparing  plana  and  eeti- 
mates  for  roads  and  trails  in  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  Or^n,  and  to  cover  all 
expenses  incident  thereto,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  duty  of  making  this  survey  was  assigned  to  this  office  July 
15,  1910.  Two  field  parties  were  organized  and  sent  into  the  park 
about  the  middle  of  August,  1910,  and  continued  the  work  until 
October  6,  when  further  field  work  was  interrupted  by  the  first  heavy 
fall  of  snow. 

The  field  work  was  in  charge  of  Junior  Engineer  H.  L.  Gilbert 
Each  party  consisted  of  1  transitman,  1  levelman,  1  topographer,  2 
assistant  topographers,  1  draftsman,  1  rodman,  2  chainmen,  1  back 
fla^an,  and  1  cook. 

The  method  of  the  survey  was  that  of  a  preliminary  railroad  sur- 
vey. Control  was  by  azimuth  checked  by  frequent  observations  of 
the  sun.  Y  levels  were  used  and  bench  marks  set  about  every  half 
mile,  usin^  United  States  Geological  Survey  datum  and  bench  marks. 
The  transit  line  was  referenced  at  about  1  mile  intervals.  Topog- 
raphy was  taken  on  both  sides  of  the  line  to  develop  a  strip  withm 
wnich  the  final  location  would  fall.  Grades  sought  were  maximum 
of  6  per  cent  for  long  distances,  8  per  cent  for  fair  distances,  and  10 
per  cent  rarely,  and  only  for  short  distances.  Least  radius  of  curva- 
ture sought  was  50  feet.  Discharge  measurements  were  made  of 
springs  and  creeka  within  practicable  reach  of  the  road  location. 
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The  first  season's  work  covered  in  all  about  50  miles  of  preliminary 
fines  and  completed  aU  survey  work  contemplated  exceptmg  about  6 
miles  of  the  36-mile  road  encircling  the  lake,  the  5  miles  of  road  to  the 
P^innacles,  and  the  4  miles  of  road  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
park.  During  the  season  just  closed  one  party,  constituted  as  each 
of  the  parties  of  the  preceding  season,  was  sent  into  the  park  in  July, 
under  the  direction  of  Jimior  Engineer  W.  G.  CarroU,  ana  finished  the 
work  in  about  one  month  of  field  work. 

In  the  office,  after  return  of  the  field  party,  each  season,  all  transit 
lines  were  computed  and  platted  to  a  scale  of  1/2400,  the  location  was 
profiled,  and  preliminary  estimates  were  made.  The  finished  loca- 
tion was  also  platted  on  a  map  of  the  park  to  scale  of  1/48000. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   PABK  AND  BOADS  DESIBBD. 

A  complete  description  of  Crater  Lake  Park  is  found  in  Professional 
Papers  No.  3,  Department  of  the  Interior,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  entitled  **The  Geologv  and  Petrography  of  Crater  Lake 
National  Park,"  by  J.  S.  Dmer  and  H.  B.  ratton:  Grovemment 
Printing  Ofiice,  1902. 

Briefly,  Crater  Lake  National  Park  was  made  a  national  park  by 
the  act  of  Congress  of  May  22,  1902.  It  is  about  18  miles  north  and 
south  by  about  13^  miles  east  and  west,  and  contains  249  square 
miles.  It  lies  roughly  about  halfway  between  Portland,  Oreg.,  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  about  50  to  60  miles  east  of  the  present 
main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  between  those  two  cities, 
but  not  more  than  10  miles  west  of  the  proposed  new  main  line  of 
the  same  road,  known  popularly  as  the  Natron  cut-off. 

The  park  is  now  reach^  witn  considerable  difficulty.  The  easiest 
method  is  by  rail  to  Klamath  Falls  (about  88  miles  from  the  main 
line),  thence  by  boat  to  a  landing  on  the  shore  of  Upper  EJamath 
Lake,  whence  the  Crater  Lake  Co.  operates  an  auto  stage  via  Fort 
Eiamath  to  their  lodge  on  the  rim  of  the  crater  (a  nm  of  about  30 
miles).  It  may  be  reached  by  automobile  from  Klamath  FaUs  or 
from  Bend,  Oreg.,  both  approaching  via  Fort  Klamath,  or  from 
Medford  approaching  from  the  west  and  about  100  miles  distant. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Natron  cut-off  the  railroad  will  be  within 
about  10  miles  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  park,  and  a  road  will 
doubtless  be  at  once  constructed  toward  the  lake  along  the  valley  of 
Bear  Creek. 

The  roads  now  in  the  park  are  simple  and  crude.     The  head- 

?[uarters  of  the  superintenaent,  near  the  head  of  one  fork  of  Anna 
"reek,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to  Medford  and  to  Fort 
Klamath.  From  this  point  about  5  miles  of  road  follows  up  another 
fork  of  Anna  Creek  to  the  rim  of  the  crater,  just  west  oi  Garfield 
Peak.  This  road,  especially  the  mile  nearest  the  rim,  is  exceedingly 
tortuous  and  steep,  some  of  the  grades  being  nearly  30  per  cent. 
All  existing  roads  are  improved  only  by  side-nill  excavation  work, 
with  occasional  log  revetments,  are  tortuous  and  narrow,  and  in  the 
dry  summer  (the  only  season)  become  badly  rutted,  the  soil  being  a 
light  dry  pumice.  They  are,  however,  extensively  traveled  by 
automobiles,  the  traffic  showing  a  gradual  increase  as  the  beautv  of 
the  park  becomes  more  widely  Known.    There  are  no  other  roads  in 
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the  parky  and  but  few  trails,  those  that  exist  being  gradually  devA 
opea  hj  the  superintendent  of  the  park  for  use  of  his  rangers  in 
protection  against  forest  fires. 

The  central  and  dominating  feature  of  the  park  is  the  lake,  which 
partially  fills  the  crater  in  me  wrecked  mountain.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  Diller  and  Patton  report  describe  it  briefly: 

On  the  rim  of  Crater  Lake  there  once  stood  a  prominent  peak  to  which  the  name 
Moimt  Mazama  has  been  given.  Mount  Mazama  is  practically  unknown  to  the  people 
of  Oregon,  but  they  are  familiar  with  Crater  Lake,  which  occupies  the  depreesion  that 
result^  from  the  wreck  of  the  great  peak.  The  remnant  of  Mount  Mftzama  is  most 
readily  identified  when  referred  to  as  the  "rim  of  Crater  Lake."*'  The  wrecking  of 
Mount  Mazama  was  the  crowning  event  in  the  volcanic  history  of  the  Caacade  Range, 
and  resulted  from  a  movement  similar  to  that  just  noted  in  Mount  Thielsen,  but  vastlv 
greater  in  its  size  and  consequences.  This  volcanic  activity  culminated  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  great  pit  or  caldera,  which  for  grandeur  and  beauty  rivals  anything  of 
its  kind  in  the  world. 

GENERAL  PBATURES. 

The  rim  encircling  Grater  Lake,  when  seen  from  a  distance  from  any  side,  appeara 
as  a  broad  cluster  of  gently  sloping  peaks  rising  about  1,000  feet  above  the  general 
crest  of  the  range  on  which  they  stand.  The  topographic  prominence  of  Mount 
Mazama  can  be  more  fully  realized  when  it  is  consioerod  that  it  is  close  to  the  head  of 
Rogue.  Klamath,  and  Umpqua  Rivers.  These  a^  the  only  large  streams  breaking 
througn  the  mountains  to  the  sea  between  the  Columbia  and  the 


their  watershed  might  be  expected  to  be  the  principal  peak  of  the  Cascade 
"^  .....        aa  at  ■ 


le  Sacramento,  and 
.         ,      ,  B  Cascade  Rai^. 

To  one  arriving  by  the  road  at  the  crest  of  tfie  rim'the  lake  in  all  its  majestic  b^uty 
appears  suddenly  upon  the  scene,  and  is  profoundly  impressive.  The  eye  b^oldfl 
20  miles  of  unbroken  cli£fs,  the  remnant  of  Mount  Mazama,  ranging  from  over  500  to 
nearly  2,000  feet  in  height,  encircling  a  deep,  blue  sheet  of  placid  water,  in  which 
the  mirrored  walls  vie  with  the  original  slopes  in  brilliancy  and  greatly  enhance  the 
depth  of  the  prospect.  The  lake  is  about  4^  miles  wide  and  6^  miles  long,  with  an 
area  of  nearly  20J  square  miles. 

To  supplement  this  brief  description  it  may  be  added  that  the 
surface  of  the  water  on  the  lake  is  6,177  feet  above  sea  level,  while 
the  lowest  point  of  the  rim  is  over  500  feet  higher.  "Die  rim  at 
most  points  is  800  feet  high,  rising  at  some  points  much  higher  and 
almost  sheer.  Near  the  western  marrin  oi  the  lake  rises  Wizard 
Island,  almost  a  perfect  cone  with  a  aiminutive  crater  in  its  peak, 
about  800  feet  above  the  water.  The  Phantom  Ship,  a  small  pinnacle 
of  rock  near  the  southeast  shore,  marks  the  only  other  breaK  in  the 
sheet  of  water,  which  is  of  great  depth,  at  pomts  reaching  nearly 
2,000  feet. 

Other  interesting  features  of  the  park  are  the  canyons  of  Anna 
Creek  (of  which  excellent  views  may  be  obtained  from  the  existing 
road  to  Fort  Kiamath)  and  the  similar  canyon  of  Sand  Creek,  where 
the  formation  has  been  given  the  name  of  "The  Pinnacles." 

The  only  roads  at  present  in  the  park  are  the  two  from  Fort 
Klamath  and  from  Medford,  leading  to  the  superintendent's  head- 
quarters and  thence  to  the  rim  of  the  lake.  There  are  numerous 
trails  constructed  by  the  Forest  Service  from  time  to  time. 

In  preparing  a  plan  for  improvement,  as  directed  by  Congress,  it 
was  considered  of  paramount  importance  to  design  a  road  encircling 
the  crater  as  near  to  its  rim  as  topography  would  permit,  in  order  that 
the  lake  might  be  viewed  from  all  possible  points.  It  was  believed 
to  be  necessary  to  construct  roads  from  the  rim  road  to  the  two 
existing  entrances,  utihzing  the  present  existing  roads  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  provide  also  for  a  road  to  the  eastern  boundary,  as 
this  will  shortly  be  the  principal  entrance  to  the  park.  It  was  also 
deemed  advisable  to  construct  a  road  leading  to  The  Pinnacles, 
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^vliich  road  could  later  be  extended  into  a  fourth  entrance  if  desired. 
About  100  miles  of  trails  are  necessary  to  connect  witli  existing 
Forest  Service  trails  and  provide  addition^  ones.  They  would  be 
useful  to  the  Forest  Service  in  coping  with  fires,  ad  well  as  facilitating 
the  exploration  of  the  park  by  camping  parties.  TraUs  are  needeo, 
at  three  points  at  least,  leading  from  the  rim  road  to  the  surface  of 
the  lake.    Along  these  lines  the  plans  have  been  prepared. 

The  road  around  the  lake  is  planned  to  cross  the  face  of  the  Watch- 
man, pass  behind  the  Glacier  Peak,  return  to  the  rim  before  again 
passing  behind  Llab  Rock,  thence  following  the  rim  fairly  dose 
until  Cloud  Cap  is  reached.  It  then  passes  successively  behmd  the 
mountainous  masses  of  the  inside  slopes  of  Mount  Scott  and  Dutton 
Cliff,  but  returns  to  the  rim  a^ain  at  Sun  Creek  Notch,  from  which 
point  it  recedes,  passing  behind  Vidae  and  Garfield  Peaks.  It 
returns  to  the  rim  at  the  site  of  the  present  lodge  of  the  Crater  Lake 
Co.,  following  the  rim  thence  to  the  Watchman.  The  total  length 
of  the  rim  road  is  between  35  and  36  miles.  A  trail  a  Uttle  over  a 
mile  in  length  is  provided-  for  those  desiring  to  leave  the  road  to 
obtain  the  view  from  Kerr  Notch. 

From  about  this  same  point  in  the  rim  road  a  road  is  planned  to 
reach  The  Pinnacles.     Its  length  is  about  5  miles. 

At  the  base  of  Garfield  Peak  the  road  to  the  southern  and  western 
entrances  is  planned  to  leave  the  rim  road.  It  is  a  little  more  than  3 
miles  in  length  to  the  present  superintendent's  headquarters,  where 
it  forks.  There  are  7  miles  more  to  the  Fort  Klamath  entrance  and 
about  6^  miles  to  the  Medford  entrance.  These  roads  all  follow 
fairly  close  the  existing  roads. 

From  near  Round  Top  the  eastern  entrance  road  is  planned,  follow- 
ing the  valley  of  Bear  Creek.     It  is  a  little  over  4  miles  in  length. 

^h.e  total  length  of  all  these  roads  is  61.7  miles.  AU  are  shown  on 
the  map  submitted  herewith. 

About  100  miles  of  trails  are  planned,  to  enable  campers  to  reach 
adjacent  points,  taking  advantage  of  water  and  pasturage  for  their 
camp  sites.  These  trails  have  not  been  surveyed,  as  it  was  deemed 
unnecessary  to  locate  them  any  more  definitely  than  they  can  be 
located  on  the  map  prepared  by  the  Geological  Survey  two  years  ago. 

The  road  has  been  designed  to  permit  of  automobile  traffic.  It  is 
believed  that  a  regulation  excludmg  automobiles  from  Crater  Lake 
Park  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  as  even  now,  with  the  poor  roads, 
nearly  all  the  visitors  reach  the  rim  of  the  lake  in  this  way.  The  park 
is  within  fairly  easy  access  by  motor  of  the  numerous  growing  cities 
between  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  approaches  will  gradu- 
ally improve  as  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  populated. 

GLI&KATIO   CONDrriONS. 

The  season  for  work  in  Crater  Lake  Park  is  very  short.  The  sec- 
tion has  a  heavy  precipitation,  which  is  nearly  all  snow,  as  but  little 
rain  falls  in  the  summer  months.  Most  of  the  work,  and  nearlv  all 
of  the  heavy  work,  is  at  a  high  altitude,  nearly  7,000  feet.  Only  in 
an  unusualfy  early  season  can  the  rim  be  reached  by  the  middle  of 
June,  although  there  are  portions  of  the  approaches  that  could  be 
worked  on  in  June.  July,  August,  and  a  part  of  September  will  be 
the  usuid  working  seasons,  with  hardly  more  than  two  months  avail- 
able for  work  on  the  rim  road.  After  completion^  similarly,  provia- 
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ion  will  have  to  be  made  for  watering  the  road,  or  for  oiling  it,  as 
showers  are  exceedingly  rare  until  near  the  close  of  the  season. 

WORKING  OONPrnONS. 

In  addition  to  the  short  season  the  work  of  construction  will  be 
hampered  by  the  remoteness  of  the  locality,  requiring  the  importa- 
tion of  all  labor  and  a  comparatively  long  haul  of  all  suppUes.  The 
latter  condition  may  be  improved  before  the  work  can  be  completed, 
even  if  started  at  once,  by  tne  completion  of  the  Natron  cut-oflF.  The 
question  of  water  supply  is  not  an  easy  one,  especially  for  that  portion 
of  the  rim  road  on  tne  northeast  side  of  the  lake  between  the  Watch- 
man and  Round  Top  (about  11  miles).  No  water  has  been  located 
between  Lighting  Spring,  south  of  the  Watchman,  and  Cascade 
Spring,  east  of  Round  Top,  and  this  latter,  while  a  large  spring,  is  at  a 
level  much  below  the  road,  besides  being  nearly  2  miles  away.  Rock 
suitable  for  macadam  is  plentiful  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  but 
none  has  as  yet  been  located  convenient  for  work  over  the  same 
stretch  of  road  where  the  water  is  lacking.  The  drift  sand  that  is 
found  at  numerous  locations  is  suitable  for  the  small  amount  of 
masonry  work  that  will  be  required. 

The  following  springs  and  streams  were  gauged,  and  it  is  beUeved 
can  be  counted  on  to  deliver  water  at  all  times  in  equal  or  greater 
(quantity  than  was  determined,  the  measurements  havmg  been  made 
in  September,  at  about  low  water: 

fool- 


below  Crater  Lake  Go. 'b  lodge  near  mile  32,  Rim  Road 0,1 

3e  Sprixi^  (head  of  Bear  Creek) 5.C 

Anderson  Spring  (head  of  Sand  Greek) 2.0 

Sun  Creek  at  elevation  6,000  (near  mile  25^,  Rim  Road) 3 

Spring  at  elevation  6,850  (near  mile  27),  Rim  Road) 1 

Springs  (near  mile  29),  Run  Road),  aggregating 1 

Spring  at  elevation  6,450  (near  mile  3D;  Run  Road) 2.0 

Aiant  Spring,  at  headquartera 1-8 

Anna  Greek,  at  mouth  of  Bridge  Creek • 40.0 

Bridge  Creek,  above  Foil  Klamath  Road LO 

Lighting  Springs  (near  mile  3,  Rim  Road),  not  gauged  but  estimated,  about...      '^ 

BASIS   OF  FLANS  AND   ESTIMATES. 

As  stated,  the  road  is  designed  with  maximum  grade  of  8  per  cent, 
and  this  only  for  short  distances,  and  with  a  minimum  radius  of 
curvature  of  50  feet.  Cross  section  in  earth  or  rock  is  as  follows:  In 
embankment,  width  of  subgrade,  16  feet;  side  slopes  2  on  3;  in  exca- 
vation,  side  ditches  1  foot  deep,  width  at  bottom  2  feet,  and  side 
slopes  1  on  1.  Surface  of  broken  stone  12  feet  wide,  7i  inches  at 
center  to  3^  inches  at  edges.  On  grades  of  2  per  cent  or  higher,  side 
ditches  to  be  paved.  Small  culverts  to  be  of  corrugatea  ^?^ 
vitrified  {>ipe  1  root  in  diameter.    Large  ones  of  concrete  as  required. 

The  unit  prices  adopted  are  as  follows: 

Grading: 

Earth  or  sand per  cubic  yard.  •  ''•^ 

Hardpan  or  loose  rock do....  •£ 

SoUdrock do....  1-JJ 

Grubbing  and  clearing .poracra..  ^^ 

Crushed  rock,  in  place,  rolled per  cubic  yard..  ^^ 

Paving  of  ditches per  iquare  yard..  -J" 

CooatrucUoo  of  rough  pack  trails par  aula..  W.W 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


OKAXKE  ULKB  NAIIOHAIi  PAKE,  OBBO. 

EsfniATBs  or  I^btail. 
»m  Ihad,  wethoardJnmGerJIM  Peak. 


Quantity. 

Unit. 

Rate. 

Amount 

Us  No.  1  (westward  from  Crater  Lake  Cc's  lodge): 

i^^«iftTaition.  dasn  1 

8,140 

1^080 

650 

1 

4 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

Square  yards.. 
Acre 

10.30 
3.80 
.60 

12,883.00 

Mifcadam.  ....                                             

4,104.00 

RinraD - 

276.00 

Clearing. 

76.00 

OilYertB 

Number 

50.00 

200.00 

Total 

7,177.00 

16,097 

1,060 

350 

3 

4 

(Mbic  yards... 

do 

do 

do........ 

Acres 

.30 

.60 

3.80 

.60 

75.00 

50.00 

iiieNo.2: 

£XCSTBnOIl-^ 

4,820.10 

Ham  3 ,. 

1,012.80 

Maradam         

4,104.00 

Riprap 

176.00 

rinrinff 

225.00 

QdTertB 

Number 

200.00 

Total 

10,645.90 

Mis  Mo.  3: 
EzcaTStion^ 

citm\ 

7,768 

1,080 
2 

4 

Oibic  yards... 

do 

do 

Acres 

.30 

.60 

3.80 

76.00 

60.00 

2,327.40 

CIa8B3 

2,052.60 

■faradmn 

4,104.00 

r^mrimr , „ 

150.00 

OmvaS 

Number 

200.00 

Total 

8,834.00 

MflsMo.  4  (across  fue  of  the  Watchman): 
Bxeavmtion— 

Oaml 

9,904 
19,708 
1,060 
2.220 
1 
3 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

Acre 

.30 

1.00 

3.80 

.60 

76.00 

50.00 

2,996.30 

(lass  3 

10,706.00 

Maradam 

4,104.00 

RinraD. ............................................... . 

1,110.00 

O^trfttK                 X,.X-..,.TT^.-.,-XT^-TTT-.,,T,,.,.,..   ..,.,.. 

76.00 

Gbtrerto 

Number 

160.00 

Total 

28,145.30 

IfilB  No.  5  (6JM9  feet)  (aerass  £ue  of  the  Watchman): 

dassl 

S,0S8 
7,982 
1,080 
2,276 
3 

Chibicyanls... 
do 

'  Square' yardil! 
Number 

.30 

1.00 

3.80 

.60 

50.00 

2,417.40 

(latna , 

7,982.00 

Mscadflfn 

4,104.00 

RhiraD 

1,137.60 

cSJa.,;.™..........................;^^^^^^ 

160.00 

Total 

15,790.90 

Mi]eNo.«: 
Exairatioa- 

npM^Y , .-.r.r.r 

13,222 
3,e06 
901 
1,060 
2,942 
4 

do 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

Number 

.30 
.60 
1.00 
3.80 
.60 
50.00 

3,906.60 

CfaHH? 

2,164.80 

GIms3 

901.00 

Msfadam... 

4,104.00 

Rhwan  ....! 

1,471.00 

oKS^::::::;;;::;;::::;;:;:::;:;:;:::;::::;:;:::::: 

200.00 

ToM 

12,807.40 

Mas  Mo.  7: 
Ezcavatloo— 

Cliiml 

r,202 
2,890 
1,080 
2,776 

1 
4 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

Acre 

.30 

.60 

3.80 

.60 

75.00 

60.00 

2,160.60 

nam) 

1,734.00 

Maradam      

4,104.00 

Sfe::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

OahSS. 

1,887.60 
76.00 

Number 

800.00 

Tolri 

9,661.10 

Digiti 
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CRATER  liAKB  BTATIOKAI/  PABK,  OBBGU 

EsmcATBB  m  Detail— Continued. 
Rim  Road,  wetiwardjrom  Qorfidd  Ptok    Ckmtinued. 


Qnantity. 

Unft 

Bate. 

AmooBi 

Idle  No.  8  (behind  Llao  Rock): 
Ezcavatioii^ 

Class  1 

14,350 
1,362 
1,080 
1,908 

4 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 
Acres 

laao 

.00 
3.80 

.50 
75.00 
50.00 

84,307.10 
817  20 

Class  2 

Macadam 

4,10100 
009.00 

Riprap 

Qearing 

150.00 

Culverte 

Number 

aoaoo 

Total 

10,577.90 

3,36190 
4,500.00 
4,10100 
1,47a  80 
300.00 

Mile  No.  9  (behind  Llao  Rock): 
Excavation- 
Class  1 

10,883 
7,500 
1,080 
2,941 

4 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

.....do........ 

Square  yards.. 

Acres.... 

.80 

.60 

3.80 

.50 

75.00 

5a  00 

Class  2 

Macadam....  ..... 

Riprap 

Qearinz 

CulvcrtB 

Number...... 

300  00 

Total 

13,83a  40 

a,o36Leo 

O45u00 

Mile  No.  10: 
Szcavation^ 

ni*w«i,,. . 

10,122 

645 

1,080 

721 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards- 
Acres..,,... 

.30 

1.00 

3.80 

.50 

75.00 

50.00 

riiwN3., , 

VlV^ftT^, ,,.... ,     .. 

4,10100 
860.50 

Riprap 

Clearinjr 

3G2.S0 

CulverS 

Number.  •••.. 

200  00 

Total 

8,608.60 

10,814 

1,080 

610 

4 

4 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

Square  yards.. 
Acres 

.30 
3.80 

.50 
65.00 
5a  00 

MII«No.ll: 

Rxravation. clam  1........^............  ^    ^ 

3,34130 
305  00 

Macadam..'. \.,'.V.\\. 

RinraD 

Clearlns 

36a  00 

Culverts 

Number 

300.00 

Total 

8,113.20 

3,448.60 

41W.00 

887.50 

Mile  No.  13: 

Excavation,  dam  1 

8,163 

1,080 

1,776 

4 

4 

do 

Acres 

.30 
3.80 

.50 
75.00 
5a  00 

Maw1*m..', 

Riprap..... 

Clfmilng .., 

300  00 

Cnlvard \,\\. 

Number 

3oaoo 

Total 

7,040.10 

2,343.60 
574.00 

Mile  No.  18: 
Excavation— 

Class  1 

7,813 

574 

1,013 

733 

300 

4 

4 

Cable  yards... 

do 

Square  varda.. 
Linear  feet.... 

do 

Acres.. 

.30 
1.00 
3.80 

.50 
6.00 

.50 
50.00 

Class  3 ;* 

MlK^Am 

3,845.60 
366.00 

Riprap. I" 

TrStil..: :...::....!:;:::;:::;;;;:;; 

1,800.00 

3oaoo 

aearUig 

Culverts 

Number 

3oaoo 

Total 

0,330.30 

3,070.80 
27100 

MitoNo.l4: 
Excavation— 

Class  1 

13,366 

274 

1,080 

2,443 

4 
4 

Cubic  yards. . . 

do 

do 

Acres 

.30 
LOO 
3.80 

.50 
7a  00 

5a  00 

Qa88  3 

MMiMlain -.. .  ., 

4.104.00 

122L50 

28a  00 

Rinran. 

SSSSg::::::::;;::::::::::;::;;;:;;;:::;:::::;::;::  * 

Cnlverts \\\\\\' 

Number. 

200.00 

Total 

0,769.30 

1,620.00 
410100 

833.60 

Mite  No.  15  (behind  Roond  Top): 
Excavation — 

Caassl 

Gla8B3 

Mtfadam .. 

5,400 
6840 
1080 
1,665 

4 
4 

CcdMe  yards... 
do.. ...... 

Square  yards.. 

.30 

.60 

3.80 

.50 

70.00 

60.00 

BIpfBp ,  ,  ,, 

ShS5*.™iiiiii;iiii!;ii!;iii;ii;'.ii;i;;;;i;ii;;:;;: 

ssaoo 

Number 

3oaoo 

Total.. 

u,  14a  so 

Digiti 
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Quantity. 


Unit 


Rata.    Amoont 


MOe  No.  16: 
EzcavaticMi— 
Classl.... 
Classa.... 


Riprap... 
Clearing.. 
Col\nBrt8.. 


Total 

MUeNo-H: 

Excavation,  class  1 . 


Riprap... 
Cleuing.. 
Colverts. 


Total 

Mile  No.  18  (behind  Cloud  Cap): 
Excavation— 

Classl 

Class2 

Class3 


Riprap... 
CtoariiiK.. 
Colverts. 

Total.. 


leNo.  19: 

Excavation,  class  1.. 


§3^ 


Total 

leNo.  aO: 
Excavation,  class  1.. 


Riprap.... 
aearing... 
Cnlverts... 


Total 

leNo.  21: 
Excavation,  class  1.. 


Riprap.. 

Qearins... 

Colverts... 


Total 

le  No.  21-A  (on  difl  near  Andersons  Springs): 
Excavation— 

^    il 

1 2 


•  Riprap..  . 
Clearing... 
Colverts... 


TotaL 

MUe  No.  21-B  (on  cliff  near  Andersons  Si/iings): 
Excavation,  class  1 


Ripnp.c 

Clearing...... 

Colverts...... 


Total 

to  No.  21<C: 
Excavation,  class  1., 

Macadam... 

Riprap.. 

Clearing 

Colverts 


TotaL.. 


10,211 

138 

1,060 

2,612 

4 

4 


Cable  yards. . 

....do; 

.....do 

Square  yards.. 

Acres 

Number 


80.30 

1.00 

8.80 

.50 

60.00 

60.00 


12,424 
1.060 
2,943 

4 


Cubic  yards... 

do , 

Square  3rards. 

Acres 

Number 


.30 
3.80 

.50 
60.00 
60.00 


15,415 

122 

1,374 

1,060 

2,941 

4 


(3ubic  yards... 

....do. 

....do 

Square  yards.. 

do , 

Acres 

Number 


.80 

.60 

1.00 

3.80 

.50 

60.00 

60.00 


7,266 

1,080 

1,100 

4 


Cable  yards... 

....do.. 

Square  yards.. 
Number 


.30 

3.80 

.50 

60.00 


0,652 
1,080 
1,900 

4 


Cable  yards... 

....do.. 

Square  yards.. 

Acra 

Number....... 


.30 
3.80 

.60 
75.00 
5a  00 


16,063 

1,060 

2,960 

2 

4 


Cubic  yards... 

....do. 

Square  yarda.. 
Acres......... 

Number. 


.80 
8.80 

.50 
75.00 
50.00 


20,443 

28,836 

1,060 

2,750 

4 

4 


Cubic  yards. . . 
....do......... 

....do 

Square  yards.. 

Acres 

Number....... 


.80 

.60 

3.80 

.50 

75.00 

60.00 


34,253 
1,060 
2,500 


Cubic  yards, 

do _ 

Square  yards— 


.30 
8.80 
.60 


6,255 
1,080 
1,650 


(Tubio  yards. . 

do 

Square  yards. 


.80 

8. 80 

.60 


83,068.80 

188.00 

4,104.00 

1,806.00 

200.00 

200.00 


0,011.! 


0,742.70 


4,624.50 

78.20 

1,874.00 

4,104.00 

1,470.50 

240.00 

200.00 


12,086.20 


7,033.80 

2,806.60 
4,104.00 

050.00 
75.00 

200.00 


8,224.60 

4,818.90 

4,104.00 

1,475.00 

150.00 

200.00 


10,747.9 


6,132.90 
17,801.60 
4,104.00 
1,376.00 
800.00 
200.00 

29,413.60 

4,275.90 

4,104.00 

1.250.00 

200.00 

200.00 


10,029.90 

1,676.60 

4,104.00 

825.00 

160.00 

200.00 

6,855.60 


Digiti 


zed  by  Google 
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OaLkTBB.  LAKB  KATIOKAI.  PAAK,  GBSQ, 

Esmf  ATB8  IN  DsTAiD— Ckntiniied. 
/Km  Road^  westward  from  Garfield  Peoib-Oontmued. 


Quantity. 

Unit 

Rate. 

Amounl 

MIleNo.21-D: 

Kzcayation,  class  1 «*..->t 

6.541 
1,080 
2,250 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

Square  yards.. 

saao 
a.  80 

.60 

81,611  ao 

MKwIam..' ......,-- 

4,10100 

RinraD 

1,12S.00 

detfinf 

laaoo 

TrertleT.I I 

600.00 

CSulverts... 

200lO0 

Total 

7,8U.30 

Mile  No.  22  (1,010  feet  long): 

Ezcavauon,  class  1..... - 

1.259 
205 
600 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.30 

S.80 

.60 

377.70 

MfV^  ^rr\ , , 

779.00 

Biprap 

2saoo 

CleariDg 

aaoo 

Culvert 

50.00 

Total 

1,476.70 

MneNo.23: 

Excavation — 

Class  1 

3,623 
3.820 
1,080 
2,941 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.80 

.60 

3.80 

.60 

1,08190 

Class  2 

2,292.00 

4,104.00 

RioraD 

1.470.50 

Clearing 

150.00 

Culverts................ 

200.00 

Total 

9,308.40 

Mite  No.  24: 

Excavation,  class  1. 

1,080 
2,942 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.30 

S.80 

.60 

1,5SB.S0 
4,104.00 

i,4n.oo 
2oaoo 

Macadam 

Riprap 

Culverts..... .....••.•••.. 

Total 

7,333.50 

MOe  No.  26  (on  bluff  at  Dutton  Cliff): 
Excavation- 
Class  1 

8.300 
1,358 
1,276 
1,080 
2,831 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

do 

.80 

.60 

1.00 

8.80 

.60 

2,490.00 
814.80 

Class  2    

Class  3 

1,276.00 
4104.00 
1,415.50 

Macadam 

Riprap 

Ctuverts..... 

200.00 

Total 

10,300.30 

MUe  No.  26  (on  bluff  at  Dutton  CUff): 
Excavation-- 

Class  1.. 

1,270 
11,895 
1,080 
2,941 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.80 

.60 

8.80 

.50 

381.00 

Class  2 

7,137.00 

Mufflwlftm 

4,104.00 
1  470.50 

RinraD 

ciwrSg:.::;:;:;;.:::: :...:::::;:::::::: 

800.06 

Culverts 

aoo.00 

Total 

13,502.50 

MfleNo.27: 

Excavation- 
Class  1 

6,680 

8.431 

1,080 

550 

Cuble  yards... 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.80 

.60 

8.80 

.60 

2,004.00 

Class  2 

2,058.60 
4.104.00 

Macadam 

RinraD....  •.••...... - 

275.00 

Clearing 

75.00 

Culverts 

100.00 

Total 

8,616.60 

Mile  No.  28  (on  cliff  behind  Vidae  Peak): 
Excavation— 

Class  1 

1,880 
6,700 

940 
1,060 

610 

do 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.80 

.60 

1.00 

8.80 

.60 

566.70 

Class  2.  •..•.••••• 

8,420,00 
940.00 

Class3 

Macadam . 

4,104.00 
305.00 

RtDIED 

nmrinr ....:............. 

225.00 

Culver6 

150.00 

I^tal 

0,710.70 

Digiti 


zed  by  Google 
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Qoaxitity. 


Untt 


Bsta.    Amocmt 


Mne  No. »  (on  cUfl  btfiHid  Vldae  and  Garttold  Peaks): 
ExcaTation— 

Qaasl 

Qaaaa 

ClaasS 


CiilvwS. 
Total.. 


MJkNo.ao 

E3 

C]ass2. 
Class  3. 


13,247 
3,860 

684 
1,080 
1,720 


Cubic  yards.. 

do 

....do 

do 

Square  yards. 


10.80 

.60 

1.00 

8.80 

.50 


$3,674.10 
1,416.00 
684.00 
4,104.00 
860.00 
160.00 
300.00 


cUfl  behind  Garfield  Peak): 


10,400 

603 

1,080 

2,042 


Cubic  yards.. 

— do 

do 

Square  yards. 


1.00 

3.80 

.60 


Colyerts. 
Total.. 
Mile  No.  81: 


10,988.10 


6,340.00 

603.00 

4,104.00 

1,471.00 

800.00 

200.00 


12,818.00 


Gkssl. 
CkflsS. 


Clauing., 
Cotverti. 

Total.. 


3,367 

1,419 

1,080 

760 


Cubic  yards.. 

do 

....do 

Square  yards. 


.80 

.60 

8.80 

.60 


710.10 
861.40 
4,104.00 
880.00 
76.00 
200.00 


ICOe  No.  83  (on  slope  of  Garfield  Peak): 
Excayation— 

Class  1 

Class  3 

Class  3 


Riprm.. 
dealing.. 
Colyerts. 

Tottf.. 


6,068 
4,100 
1,936 
1,0S0 
3,666 


Cubic  yards... 
—  .do........ 

....do 

....do 

Square  yards.. 


.80 
.60 
1.00 
8.80 
.60 


0,820.60 


1,787.40 
2,465.40 
1,036.00 
4,104.00 
1,332.60 
300.00 
200.00 


Pvt  ofmile  No.  33  (1,940  feet  long;  slope  of  Garfield  Peak): 
BxeavatioB— 

Class  1 

QassS 


Bl^ffap.. 

gytag- 

Colyerts. 
Total.. 


6,160 
376 
405 

1,110 


CMbic  yards.. 

....do. 

do 

Square  yards. 


.80 
1.00 
8.80 

.60 


12,126.80 


1,848.00 
376.00 

1,639.00 
655.00 
75.00 
100.00 


4,493.00 


SUMMARY  OP  ESTIMATE  FOR  RIM  ROAD. 


10b  No.  I 

17,177.00 

Mile  No.  21-B 

110,029.90 

»fiieNo.2;i™":....r... 

10,546.90 

Mile  No.  21-C 

6,855.60 

l£ileNo.8 

8,834.00 

MileNo.  21-D 

7,811.30 

Mile  No.  4  :...:;..;  .... 

28,146.20 

Mile  No.  22  (1.010  itet  long) 

1,476.70 

Mile  No.  6 

15.790.90 

MiieNo.jB... ...........:;:.: 

9,303.40 

Mile  No.  6 

12,807.40 

Mile  No.  24 

7,333.50 

MileNo.7 

9,661.10 

MileNo.  25 

10,300.30 

Mile  No.  8 

^"  '77.90 

MileNo.  26 

13,592.60 

MiieNoS    :::.: 

^ 39.40 

MileNo.  27 

8,616.60 

Mile  No!  i6:   ..:::: 

)8.60 

MUe  No.  28 

9,710.70 

Mile  No.  U 

13.20 

Mile  No.  29 

10,988.10 

MfleNo.  12  ;;:;;;; 

10.10 

Mile  No.  30 

12,818.00 

Mile  No.  iS;:::::.!;::;;;:: 

29.20 

Mile  No.  31  

6,320.50 

Mile  No.  14 

S9.30 

MileNo.  32 i.. 

12,125.30 

Mile  No.  15 

10.50 

Mile  No.  38  (1.940  itet  long) 

4,403.00 

MOeNo  16 

11  80 

Emdneerinfc  oontingendes,  etc.,  aboat 
Total  for  road  around  the  lake. . . . 

MiieNo!i7!""iiii;i;!;;i 

13.70 

390,205.00 

iffle  No.  18  ::;:;::: .:: 

86.20 

ttteNcS    : 

13.80 

88,795.00 

MiteNo.2o.  .::::.  .: 

„,«24.60 

»je  No.  21.. .::::: 

10,747.90 

429,000.00 

MileNo.21-A 

20.413.50 
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EamcAXBS  in  Dbtail— Ckmthuied. 
BttimaU  of  road  to  Tke  PinnaeU$. 


Quantity. 

Unit 

Bate. 

Mite  No.  1: 

KxcaYAtfon.  clAifs  1.... 

7,277 
1,080 
2,700 

CobioyaHs... 
do 

Square  yards.. 

•0.30 
3.80 

12, 13X10 

Macadam..'. ...l.l '. I 

Riprap 

^lOiOO 
1,3U.00 

QfariiiE.^    ^x..*.x    ^  .        *                   a.^x^ 

225.00 

CnlTertel 

20Q.OO 

Total................................................. 

8,062.10 

Mite  No.  2: 

Excavation,  class  1 .-• ......•••...... 

8,227 
1,080 
2,060 

Cubic  yaids... 
do 

Square  yards.. 

.30 
S.80 

2,468.10 

Macadam..'. 

ZlOiQO 

RiDrao 

1,47S.00 

Qearine. 

150.00 

Culyerts 

200;  00 

Total 

8,307.10 
96120 

Mite  No.  3:. 

Excavation,  class  1....... ...............••••••.... 

3,214 
1,080 
1,850 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.30 

8.80 

.60 

Ma'^ftTti... , 

4,10100 

Riprap 

^«5.00 

Qearing 

150.00 

Colverte.^....... 

100.00 

TotaL 

6,243.30 

6,032 

1,060 

2,000 

40 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

Square  yards.. 
Linear  feet.... 

.30 
3.80 

.50 
«.00 

MUe  No.  4: 

Excavation,  class  1 ..........•...•.•.•••••••.... 

1,509.00 

Macadani 

4,10100 

RiDraD 

1,000.00 

SSu?:::::;;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

2«.00 

Qearlng 

75.00 

Culverts 

100.00 

TotaL 

7,028.60 

MItoNo.5: 

Excavation,  cl«i»s"  1 

2,766 
1,060 
1,400 

Cubic  yards. . . 

do 

Square  yards- 

.30 
8.80 
.50 

829.80 

'MiuHi^Am , ,     .  

4.10100 

Riprap 

'moo 

fflearipg 

75.00 

Culverts. 

loaoo 

TotaL 

5,808.80 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATE  FOR  ROAD  TO  THE  PINNACLES. 

Mite  No.  1 88.062.10 

Mile  No.  2 8,397.10 

Mite  No.  3 «.243.» 

Mile  No.  4. 7,028.60 

Mite  No.  6 5,808.80 


Tvtal  for  road  (oTiMPinnactei 88,000.00 
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IT 

Unit 

Rata. 

Axnoont 

MfleNo.1: 

Bxoavatloii,  dass  I.,.. 

Mafadam.T..  . 

6,921 
1,080 
2,450 

Cable  yards... 
do 

Square  ^ards.. 

10.30 

3.80 

.60 

82,076.30 

4,104.00 

1,225.00 

250.00 

Rinrap.. 

SSffiSg;:;:::;;;::;::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 

200.00 

•  ••••••..•••••.>        «•......•.•.•.•.•.  .4... ...>.^... 

Total 

7,865.30 
696.80 

MQb  No.  2  (oltfl  opposite  Cascade  Spring): 
SzcaTation^ 

ChMWl..... ........X.X.X..            XXX. 

1,966 
6,381 
3,171 
1,080 
2,750 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

do 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.30 
.60 
1.00 
3.80 
.60 

a»w|.—. 

Class  3 

3,828.60 
3,171.00 
4,104.00 
1,376.00 
250.00 

Riprap.. ••••• 

Cteariog. 

Cotverts 

160.00 

Total.*.**.............. ....•...•••••••••••. •••••.... 

13,474.40 

1,611.10 

4,104.00 

860.00 

Mile  No.  3: 

i&x)(»Tat{nn,  oliwa  i. ., ...x.x.xxx.  - 

6,037 
1,080 
1,700 

Cubic  yards... 
do 

Square  yards.. 

.30 

8.80 

.60 

Mft/«^ATn 

RiixaD 

oSriag*;::;::::;;;:::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::: 

160.00 

CalvertB 

100.00 

Total.**** i, 

6,715.10 

4,011 
1,080 
1,700 

Cubic  yards... 

do 

Square  jrards.. 

.30 

3.80 

.60 

lCUeNo.4: 

Exxsvatioii,  class  1 

1,203.30 

4,104.00 

860.00 

ifa4?adani..'. 

RlDiaD........ 

Clmring..  •••...••. 

60.00 

ColTerts 

100.00 

Total 

6,807.30 

lOto  No.  5  (580  feet  long): 

EzeavatioD,  class  1 

2,260 

118 
600 

Cubic  yards... 
do 

Square  jrards.. 

.80 

3.80 

.60 

676.00 

ifj^^iftilufn...,    .,,,,-,.,.-,,,,  

448.40 

Riprap... 

260.00 

Cneiinr 

20.00 

Total...  •■•... •••.•■.•.•• 

1,803.40 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATE  FOR  BEAR  CREEK  ROAD. 

lIileNo.1 $7,866.30 

lflleNo.3 13,474.40 

MUeNo.a 6,716.10 

lGleNo.4 6,307.30 

101aNo.6(680feetlong) 1,308.40 

36,746.60 
EogiiiestliigfOontliieeodes,  etc.,  about  10  per  cent 3,264.60 

TM^forBctrCnakBoad .80,000.00 
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OIUTBB  LAKE  KATIOKAL  PA&K^  O] 

EsmiAias  m  DirAHr-CoiitiAiied. 
r  o/roocf  fo  Alt  Jnaffurtlk  JMronei. 


Qnaatity. 

Unit 

Rate. 

.«-. 

Mite  No.  1  (besinninc  in  milB  3(K31,  Rim  Rottd): 

I^TC^m^tim,  ClMS1 1 

4,619 

i;<«o. 

CobicTania... 
do... 

10.80 
8.80 

S1,Ml7D 

MifiMlftin.. 

4,10i00 

deaiinc 

U0.O0 

CulvQiS 

300.00 

Total 

8,8a.  70 

llIleNo.3: 

EzcBTation,  nlaoBl 

2,472 

1,060 

65 

Cabicyarda... 

do 

Linear  faet.... 

.80 
8.80 
6.00 

74L60 

Mai^Mn.. 

4,10160 

TnsttohridflB 

800.00 

Cleartag..T. 

900.00 

CtUverte 

15a  00 

Total 

6,085.60 

ICfleNo.3: 

BzoBvatlon^ 

Class  1 

8,635 
1,248 
620 
1.080 
2,200 

Cabicyarda... 

do 

do .... 

do 

Square  yards.. 

.30 

.60 

1.00 

8.80 

.50 

2,60a50 
748.80 

rjAftf?.. 

Class  3 

620LOO 

ICanmlani 

4,10100 

Riprap 

I.IOOlQO 

cSSSi::;:::::                   :      ;  .. 

225.00 

oSlSS///.!:i;:;ii;.;;;:;:;.:.:::.;.....i.i;;iii;.:.. 

900.00 

Total 

9,588.30 

ICaes  4  to  lOJ,  indtislve 

7i 

Milea 

6,000 

46,000100 

SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATE  OF  ROAD  TO  FORT  KLAMATH  ENTRANCE. 

MO«No.l $5,830.70 

MlloNo.2 6,586.00 

Mile  No.  3 9,588.30 

—  14  to  10^ 46,ooaoo 

66,013.60 
, 6,086.40 


BnsiiiMring,  oontingonolas,  eto.,  aboat  10  per  cent. 


Total  fw  101  milea 93»000.00 

Estimate  of  road  from  headquarters  to  Medford  entrance. 

Mmilflfl  (estimated  at  86  JSOO  per  mfle) 949,960.00 

Engineering,  oontingenoies,  etc.,  about  10  per  cent 4,760l00 

>•••••••••••••••••••.•..••••••••...•.•■•••••■•••...•• ••«••••••••••••••••■ 

Summary  of  total  road  work. 


Total 


47,000.00 


Mflea. 

Amomt 

Rim  Road 

35.6 
6.0 
4.1 

10.5 
6.5 

8430,000 

Road  toTh*  Pinpn'^w. ; 

80000 

Road  down  Bear  fVw^k x. 

89.000 

Road  to  Fort  Klamath  entranc* 

73,000 

Road  to  Medford  entrance 

47,000 

Total  far  all  roads  fayeraeinf  810.162  ner  mile) 

6L7 

637,000 

EsthnaUfor  trails. 
of  tnia,  188189 1«  mlto...  ............................ 


818,608 
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BffTIMATB  FOB  WATKB  SUPHLT. 

The  Rim  Road  can  be  supplied  with  water  only  with  extreme  diffir 
culty.  The  question  of  water  on  the  approaches  is  comparatively 
simple.  It  is  estimated  that  a  system  of  providing  tanks  and  supply 
pipe  for  water,  so  that  the  road  can  be  kept  watered  by  carts  dunng 
the  season,  will  cost  $66,000. 

HAINTENANOB. 

It  is  estimated  that  after  completion  of  the  work  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000  annudly  will  be  required  for  repairs  and  maintenance, 
including  sprinkling. 

These  estimates  majr  appear  hi^h,  but  experience  in  road  work  in 
Yellowstone  and  Rainier  National  rarks,  where  conditions  are  not 
dissimilar,  have  proven  that  remoteness^  short  season  due  to  altitude, 
and  high  cost  oi  labor  and  supplies,  will  all  operate  to  increase  the 
cost  of  construction.  It  is  behoved  the  estimates  are  not  higher  than 
is  required  for  the  character  of  work  desired. 

BATB  OF  PBOOBE88  AND  PLAN  PBOPOSED. 

It  is  believed  that  completion  of  the  roads  in  the  park,  as  herein 
outlined,  can  be  best  and  most  economically  effected  by  a  plan  about 
as  follows: 

The  approach  from  Fort  £[lamath  to  the  rim  of  the  lake  at  the 
present  lodge  of  the  Crater  Lake  Co.  should  be  first  constructed  by 
grading  only,  and  then  the  grading  of  the  Rim  Road  from  the  lodge 
to  near  Round  Top  (about  20  miles)  should  be  completed.  (The 
principal  hotel  of  tne  Crater  Lake  Co.  will  ultimately  oe  located  on 
the  Run  Road  near  Round  Top.)  After  completion  of  this  work,  if 
the  Natron  cut-off  is  completed,  the  Bear  Creek  road  should  be  graaed 
and  the  Medf ord  approach  graded.  These  roads  should  then  be  im- 
proved by  surfacing  while  She  remainder  of  the  Rim  Road  is  being 
graded.  The  road  to  The  Pinnacles  should  be  undertaken  last  of  all 
the  road  work,  as  a  wagon  trail  can  be  easily  opened  up  for  use  during 
the  early  work. 

The  initial  appropriation  for  the  work  should  be  about  $100,000  to 
provide  plant,  shelter,  and  camp  buildings  and  stores,  in  addition  to 
a  working  fund.  For  the  succeeding  two  years  the  annual  appro- 
priation should  be  about  $75,000,  after  which  time  it  should  be 
increased  to  about  $100,000  annually,  provided  the  Natron  cut-off 
is  completed,  as  is  anticipated.  Under  this  plan  it  will  require  about 
seven  years  to  complete  the  work,  but  the  grading  from  the  Klamath 
entrance  to  the  Bear  Creek  entrance,  including  about  20  miles  of  the 
Rim  Road  connecting  the  two  establishments  of  the  Crater  Lake  Co., 
together  with  considerable  of  the  surfacing  of  this  much  of  the  road 
system,  would  be  completed  in  three  working  seasons,  and  all  of  this 
road^  together  with  the  Medford  entrance,  could  be  graded  and  sur- 
faced by  the  end  of  the  fourth  season. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  as  much  of  this  work  as  possible 
should  be  completed  prior  to  the  San  Francisco  exposition  of  1915. 
If  this  is  done,  a  visit  to  this  park  will  be  one  of  the  favorite  side  trips, 
especially  as  it  can  be  included  with  a  loss  of  but  one  day  and  at  little 
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expense  by  aL  tourists  making  the  trip  via  Portland.    More  rapid     / 
progress  than  outlined  above  could  be  made  if  the  work  were  author-  / 
ized  under  some  such  system  as  the  continuing-contract  system  used 
in  some  of  the  river  and  harbor  work. 

In  closing  this  report  this  office  desires  to  state  that  the  impro^ 
ment  outlined  herein  is  an  exceptionally  worthy  one.    It  is  doubtfi 
if  any  view  existing[  in  the  world  to-day  is  as  mipressive  and  at  tl 
same  time  as  beautiful  as  the  view  of  this  lake  from  its  rim.    Hu 
dreds  of  people  make  the  trip  now  year  after  year  under  adverse  c€ 
ditions  for  tne  pleasure  of  this  view,  and  as  the  railroad  approacl 
improved,  as  it  shortly  will  be,  the  park  should  be  made  as  access! 
as  possible  for  the  thousands  of  tourists  that  annually  travel  betw< 
San  Francisco  and  Portland. 

It  is  desired  also  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  helpful  adval 
sheets  of  survey  furnished  by  the  United  States  Geological  Surt 
and  assistance  in  numerous  ways  rendered  by  Mr.  Arant,  supei 
tendent  of  the  park,  and  Messrs.  Will  O.  Steel  and  A.  L.  Parknui 
of  the  Grater  Lake  Co. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jay  J.  MoBBow. 
MajcTj  Chrps  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  At 

(Through  the  Division  En^eer,  Northern  Pacific  Division.) 
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62d  C0WBE88,  )  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES.  j  Document 
M  Session.       J  I    No.  329. 


AUTHORiry  TO  RECEIVE  CERTIFIED  CHECKS  FOR  ALL 

PUBLIC  DUES. 


LETTER 


FBOM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

BUBMITTINO,  • 

WITH  FAVOBABLB  BECOMMENDATION,  BBAFT  OF  A  BILL  TO 
EXTEND  THE  AT7THOBITY  TO  BECEIVE  CEBTIFIEB  CHECKS 
BBAWN  ON  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  BANKS  AND  TBUST  COM- 
PANIES IN  PAYMENT  OF  ALL  PT7BLIC  DT7ES. 


DxcBMBSB  19,  1911. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Teeasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
WdshiTigtony  December  18,  191 L 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sm:  Under  the  act  of  March  2,  1911,  Public  No.  44,  collectors  of 
customs  and  of  internal  revenue  are  authorized  to  receive  for  duties 
on  imports  and  internal  taxes  certified  checks  drawn  on  national  and 
State  banks  and  trust  companies.  The  operation  of  this  law  has 
resulted  in  great  convenience,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  it  has  also  strongly  commended  the  desirability  of  extend- 
Sing  the  authority  to  receive  such  certified  checks  in  payment  for  all 
iiolic  dues,  which  would  cover  payments  of  tonnage  tax  on  vessels, 
eposits  on  account  of  head  tax  of  ahen  passengers  or  immigrants  in 
transit  through  the  United  States  pending  proof  of  their  having 
passed  without  the  United  States,  deposits  of  proceeds  of  sales  oi 
abandoned  and  imclaimed  property  and  sales  of  seizures  under 
customs  laws,  deposits  to  secure  immediate  landing  and  delivery  of 
tropical  fruits^  eto. 
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2  OEBTIPIED  CHECKS  FOB  ALIj  fUBUO  DUES. 

I  therefore  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
amending  the  act  of  March  2,  1911,  accordingly,  and  it  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  it  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Franklin  MaoVeagh, 

Secr€t4XTy. 


AN  ACT  To  extend  the  authority  to  receive  oertlfied  checks  drawn  on  National  and  State  banks  aad  tnisi 
companies  in  payment  for  duties  on  imports  and  internal  taxes  to  all  public  dues. 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  collecting  officers  to  receive  certified 
checks  drawn  on  National  and  State  banks  and  trust  companies  during  such  time 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  in  payment 
for  duties  on  imports,  internal  taxes,  and  all  public  dues,  including  special  customs 
deposits,  and  the  act  of  March  second,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  entitled  '*An 
act  to  authorize  the  receipt  of  certified  checks  for  duties  on  imports  and  internal 
taxes,"  is  hereby  amended  accordingly . 
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ed  Session.       |  (    No.  330. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  OATHS. 


LETTER 


FBOii 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY, 

BUBMITTINO 

DBAFT  OF  A  BELL,  WITH  FAVOBABLB  BECOMMENDATION,  TO 
PBOVTDE  FOB  THE  ADMINISTEBINO  OF  OATHS  BY  CEBTAIN 
PUBLIC  OFFICEBS. 


Dbobmbbb  19, 1911. — ^Befeired  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Tebasury  Depabtmbnt, 

Office  of  the  Seobetabt, 
WashingUmf  December  18,  1911. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  revised  draft  of  a 
bill  relative  to  legislation  in  regard  to  the  administering  of  oatlis  by 
certain  Grovernment  officials  and  employees.     This  matter  was  firat 

Presented  to  the  Congress  in  my  letter  of  February  3,  1911,  House 
>ocument  No.  1357,  Sixty -first  Congress,  third  session,  and  again  on 
May  1,  1911,  House  Document  No.  44,  Sixty-second  Congress,  first 
session,  and  was  introduced  in  the  House  (H.R.  32726)  on  February  11, 
191 1.  Since  that  time,  however,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  reduce  the 
number  of  employees  to  be  given  this  authority,  limiting  it  to  post- 
masters, assistant  postmasters,  and  chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  oi  any 
parties  engaged  in  field  work,  and  the  inclosed  draft  of  a  bill  has  been 
prepared  making  this  modification. 

Inasmuch  as  this  legislation  if  enacted  will  result  in  a  considerable 
saving  to  the  Government  annually,  it  is  earnestly  reconmiended  tJiat 
the  matter  receive  favorable  consideration  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress. 

Respectfully^    .  Franklin  MaoVbaoh, 

Secretary. 
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2  ADMINISTBATION   OF  OATHS. 

A  BILL  To  proTlde  lor  the  administering  of  oaths  by  certain  pablio  offloeia. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amaies 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  hereafter  when  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  18  required  by  law  or  regulation  to  make  affidavit  or  affinnation  in  connection 
with  the  rendition  of  any  account  or  daim  against  the  United  States,  sudi  oaUi  or 
affirmation  may  be  administered  by  any  p^master,  assistant  postmaster,  or  the 
chief  or  asBiBtant  chief  of  any  party  engaged  in  field  work,  and  such  postmasten^ 
assistant  postmasters,  or  diie&  or  assistant  chiefs  of  parties  engaged  in  field  work 
are  hereby  authorized  to  administer  all  oaths  required  by  section  thirty-«even  hun- 
dred and  forty-five,  Revised  Statutes,  and  such  persons  are  hereby  empowered  and 
required  to  administer  and  certify  such  oaths  or  affirmations  Without  fees  or  char^ 
therefor.  Oaths  or  affirmations  so  taken  and  certified  shall  have  the  same  validity 
as  if  taken  before  an  officer  empowered  to  administer  oaths  generally. 
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62d  Congbbsb,  )  HOUSE  OF  HEPBESENTATIVES.  j  Doodmbnt 
ed  Session,      f  (   No.  331. 


LEGISLATION  RELATIVE  TO  SINKING  FUND. 


V  LETTER 

FBOM 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

GALUNO  ATTENTION   TO 

FOBMEB  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  FOB  LEQIS- 
ULTION  RELATIVE  TO  THE  SINEXNO  FX7ND  AND  AGAIN  BECOM- 
MENDING  STJCH  LEGISLATION. 


Dbobmbbb  19,  1911. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington^  December  18,  1911. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  my  letters  of 
February  1  and  May  1,  1911,  printed  as  Documents  No.  1356,  Sixty- 
first  Congress,  thirci  session,  and  No.  43,  Sixty-second  Congress,  fij^t 
session,  recommending  the  repeal  of  existing  legislation  with  regard 
to  the  sinkinjg  fund  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  legislation  more 
consonant  with  the  actual  conditions  and  accepted  practice,  which 
letters  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
legislation  proposed  by  this  department  was  embodied  in  Senate 
bms  10898,  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  third  session,  and  2151  of  the 
Sixty-second  Congress,  first  session. 

Inasmuch  as  the  desired  legislation  was  not  granted  at  the  last  two 
sessions  of  Congress,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  matter 
be  given  prompt  consideration  at  the  present  session  m  order  that  the 
necessary  legislation  may  be  secured. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Franklin  MacVeaoh, 

Secretary. 

O 
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^^edSM^^}  HOUSE  OF  REPKE8ENTAT1VE8  |  ^"^3*^ 


MESSAGE 

OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

ON 

The  Financial  Condition  of 
the  Treasury 

Needed  Banking  and 
Currency  Reform 

and  Departmental  Questions 


COMMUNICATED  TO  THE 

TWO  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS 

DECEMBER  21.  1911 


DECEMBER  21,  1911 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Home  on  the  state  of 

the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


WASHINGTON 

19U 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Government,  as  shown  at  the 
close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  June  30, 1911,  was  very  satisfactory. 
The  ordinary  receipts  into  the  general  fund,  excluding  postal 
revenues,  amounted  to  $701,372,374.99,  and  the  disbursements 
from  the  general  fund  for  current  expenses  and  capital  outlays, 
excluding  postal  and  Panama  Canal  disbursements,  including 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  amounted  to  $654,137,907.89, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $47,234,377.10. 

The  postal  revenue  receipts  amounted  to  $237,879,823.60, 
while  the  payments  made  for  the  postal  service  from  the  postal 
revenues  amounted  to  $237,660,705.48,  which  left  a  surplus  of 
postal  receipts  over  disbursements  of  $219,118.12,  the  first  time 
in  27  years  in  which  a  surplus  occurred. 

The  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  June  30,  1911, 
amounted  to  $915,353,190.  The  debt  on  which  interest  had 
ceased  amounted  to  $1,879,830.26,  and  the  debt  bearing  no  in- 
terest, including  greenbacks,  national  bank  notes  to  be  re- 
deemed, and  fractional  currency,  amounted  to  $386,751,917.43, 
or  a  total  of  interest  and  noninterest  bearing  debt  amounting  to 
$1,303,984,937.69. 

The  actual  disbursements,  exclusive  of  those  for  the  Panama 
Canal  and  for  the  postal  service  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1911,  were  $654,137,997.89.  The  actual  disbursements  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  exclusive  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  postal  service  disbursements,  were  $659,705,391.08, 
making  a  decrease  of  $5,567,393.19  in  yearly  expenditures  in 
the  year  1911  under  that  of  1910.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1912,  the  estimated  receipts,  exclusive  of  the  postal  revenues, 
are  $666,000,000,  while  the  total  estimates,  exclusive  of  those 
for  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  postal  expenditures  payable 
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from  the  postal  revenues,  amount  to  $645,842,799.34.  This  is  a 
decrease  in  the  1912  estimates  from  that  of  the  1911  estimates 
of  $1,534,367.22. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  estimated  receipts, 
exclusive  of  the  postal  revenues,  are  $667,000,000,  while  the  total 
estimated  appropriations,  exclusive  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
postal  disbursements  payable  from  postal  revenues,  will 
amount  to  $637,920,803.35.  This  is  a  decrease  in  the  1913  esti- 
mates from  that  of  the  1912  estimates  of  $7,921,995.99. 

As  to  the  postal  revenues,  the  expansion  of  the  business  in 
that  department,  the  normal  increase  in  the  Post  0£fice  and 
the  extension  of  the  service,  will  increase  the  outlay  to  the 
sum  of  $260,938,463;  but  as  the  department  was  self-sustaining 
this  year  the  Postmaster  General  is  assiu*ed  that  next  year  the 
receipts  will  at  least  equal  the  expenditures,  and  probably  ex- 
ceed them  by  more  than  the  surplus  of  this  year.  It  is  fair  and 
equitable,  therefore,  in  determining  the  economy  with  which 
the  Government  has  been  run,  to  exclude  the  transactions  of  a 
department  like  the  Post  Office  Department,  which  relies  for  its 
support  upon  its  receipts.  In  calculations  heretofore  made  for 
comparison  of  economy  in  each  year,  it  has  been  the  proper 
custom  only  to  include  in  the  statement  the  deficit  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  which  was  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 

A  calculation  of  the  actual  increase  in  the  expenses  of  Gov- 
ernment arising  from  the  increase  in  the  population  and  the 
general  expansion  of  governmental  functions,  except  those  of 
the  Post  Office,  for  a  number  of  years  shows  a  normal  increase 
of  about  4  per  cent  a  year.  By  directing  the  exercise  of  great 
care  to  keep  down  the  expenses  and  the  estimates  we  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  total  disbursements  each  year. 

THE  CREDIT  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  credit  of  this  Government  was  shown  to  be  better  than 
that  of  any  other  Government  by  the  sale  of  the  Panama  Canal 
3  per  cent  bonds.  These  bonds  did  not  give  their  owners  the 
privilege  of  using  them  as  a  basis  for  bank-note  circulation,  nor 
was  there  any  other  privilege  extended  to  them  which  would 
affect  their  general  market  value.    Their  sale,  therefore,  meas- 
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iired  the  credit  of  the  Government.  The  premium  which  was 
realized  upon  the  bonds  made  the  actual  interest  rate  of  the 
transaction  2.909  per  cent. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY  IN  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  Treasury  Department  the  efficiency  and  economy  work 
has  been  kept  steadily  up.  Provision  is  made  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  134  positions  during  the  coining  year.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  statutory  positions  were  eliminated  during  the 
last  year  in  the  office  of  the  Treasury  in  Washington,  and  141 
positions  in  the  year  1910,  making  an  elimination  of  542  statu- 
tory positions  since  March  4,  1909;  and  this  has  been  done 
^without  the  discharge  of  anybody,  because  the  normal  resigna- 
tions and  deaths  have  been  equal  to  the  elimination  of  the 
places,  a  system  of  transfers  having  taken  care  of  the  persons 
^whose  positions  were  dropped  out.  In  the  field  service  of  the 
department,  too,  1,259  positions  have  been  eliminated  down  to 
the  present  time,  making  a  total  net  reduction  of  all  Treasury 
positions  to  the  number  of  1,801.  Meantime  the  efficiency  of 
the  work  of  the  department  has  increased. 

MONETARY  REFORM. 

A  matter  of  first  importance  that  will  come  before  Congress 
for  action  at  this  session  is  monetary  reform.  The  Congress  has 
itself  arranged  an  early  introduction  of  this  great  question 
through  the  report  of  its  Monetary  Commission.  This  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  recommend  a  solution  of  the  banking  and 
currency  problems  so  long  confronting  the  Nation  and  to  fur- 
nish the  facts  and  data  necessary  to  enable  the  Congress  to  take 
action.  The  commission  was  appointed  when  an  impressive 
and  urgent  popular  demand  for  legislative  relief  suddenly  arose 
out  of  the  distressing  situation  of  the  people  caused  by  the  de- 
plorable panic  of  1907.  The  Congress  decided  that  while  it 
could  not  give  immediately  the  relief  required,  it  would  provide 
a  commission  to  furnish  the  means  for  prompt  action  at  a  later 
date. 

In  order  to  do  its  work  with  thoroughness  and  precision  this 
commission  has  taken  some  time  to  make  its  report.    The  coun- 
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try  is  undoubtedly  hoping  for  as  prompt  action  on  the  report  as 
the  convenience  of  the  Congress  can  permit    The  recognition 
of  the  gross  imperfections  and  marked  inadequacy  of  our  bank- 
ing and  currency  system  even  in  our  most  quiet  financial 
periods  is  of  long  standing;  and  later  there  has  matured  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  system  is  responsible  for  the 
extraordinary  devastation,  waste,  and  business  paralysis  of  our 
recurring  periods  of  panic.    Though  the  members  of  the  Mone- 
tary Conunission  have  for  a  considerable  time  been  working  in 
the  open,  and  while  large  numbers  of  the  people  have  been 
openly  working  with  them,  and  wliile  the  press  has  largely 
noted  and  discussed  this  work  as  it  has  proceeded,  so  that  the 
report  of  the  commission  promises  to  represent  a  national  move- 
ment, the  details  of  the  report  are  still  being  considered.    1  can 
not,  therefore,  do  much  more  at  this  time  than  commend  the 
immense  importance  of  monetary  reform,  urge  prompt  consid- 
eration and  action  when  the  commission's  report  is  received; 
and  express  my  satisfaction  that  the  plan  to  be  proposed  prom- 
ises to  embrace  main  features  that,  having  met  the  approval  of 
a  great  preponderance  of  the  practical  and  professional  opinion 
of  the  country,  are  likely  to  meet  equal  approval  in  Congress. 

It  is  exceedingly  fortunate  that  the  wise  and  undisputed  pol- 
icy of  maintaining  unchanged  the  main  features  of  our  bank- 
ing system  rendered  it  at  once  impossible  to  introduce  a  central 
bank;  for  a  central  bank  would  certainly  have  been  resisted, 
and  a  plan  into  which  it  could  have  been  introduced  would 
probably  have  been  defeated.  But  as  a  central  bank  could  not 
be  a  part  of  the  only  plan  discussed  or  considered,  that  trouble- 
some question  is  eliminated.  And  ingenious  and  novel  as  the 
proposed  National  Reserve  Association  appears,  it  simply  is  a 
logical  outgrowth  of  what  is  best  in  our  present  system,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  fulfillment  of  that  system. 

Exactly  how  the  management  of  that  association  should  be 
organized  is  a  question  still  open.  It  seems  to  be  desirable  that 
the  banks  which  would  own  the  association  should  in  the  main 
manage  it  It  will  be  an  agency  of  the  banks  to  act  for  them, 
and  they  can  be  trusted  better  than  anybody  else  chiefly  to  con- 
duct it  It  is  mainly  bankers'  work.  But  there  must  be  some 
form  of  Government  supervision  and  ultimate  control,  and  I 
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favor  a  reasonable  representation  of  the  Goveiiunent  in  the 
management  I  entertain  no  fear  of  the  introduction  of  politics 
or  of  any  undesirable  influences  from  a  properly  measured 
Grovemment  representation. 

I  trust  that  all  banks  of  the  country  possessing  the  requisite 
standards  will  be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  of 
opportunity.  Both  the  National  system  and  the  State  system 
should  be  fairly  recognized,  leaving  them  eventually  to  coa- 
lesce if  that  shall  prove  to  be  their  tendency.  But  such  evolu- 
tion can  not  develop  impartially  if  the  banks  of  one  system  are 
given  or  permitted  any  advantages  of  opportunity  over  those 
of  the  other  system.  And  I  trust  also  that  the  new  legislation 
will  carefully  and  completely  protect  and  assure  the  indi- 
viduality and  the  independence  of  each  bank,  to  the  end  that 
any  tendency  there  may  ever  be  toward  a  consolidation  of 
the  money  or  banking  power  of  the  Nation  shall  be  defeated. 

It  will  always  be  possible,  of  course,  to  correct  any  features 
of  the  new  law  which  may  in  practice  prove  to  be  unwise;  so 
that  while  this  law  is  siu*e  to  be  enacted  under  conditions  of 
unusual  knowledge  and  authority,  it  also  will  include,  it  is  well 
to  remember,  the  possibility  of  future  amendment 

With  the  present  prospects  of  this  long-awaited  reform  en- 
couraging us,  it  would  be  singularly  unfortunate  if  this  mone- 
tary question  should  by  any  chance  become  a  party  issue.  And 
I  sincerely  hope  it  will  not.  The  exceeding  amount  of  consider- 
ation it  has  received  from  the  people  of  the  Nation  has  been 
wholly  nonpartisan;  and  the  Congress  set  its  nonpartisan  seal 
upon  it  when  the  Monetary  Commission  was  appointed.  In 
commending  the  question  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress,  I  speak  for,  and  in  the  spirit  of,  the  great  number  of 
my  fellow  citizens  who  without  any  thought  of  party  or  parti- 
sanship feel  with  remarkable  earnestness  that  this  reform  is 
necessary  to  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

THE   WAR   DEPARTMENT. 

There  is  now  before  Congress  a  bill,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  decrease  the  expense  of  the 
Army.    It  contains  four  principal  features:  First,  a  consoli- 
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dation  of  the  General  Staff  with  The  Adjutant  General*s  and 
the  Inspector  General's  Departments;  second,  a  consolidation 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  with  the  Subsistence  and 
the  Pay  Departments;  third,  the  creation  of  an  Army  Service 
Corps;  and  fourth,  an  extension  of  the  ei^stment  period  from 
three  to  five  years. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  Army  Service  Corps,  as  pro- 
posed in  the  bill,  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  and  am  convinced 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  corps  will  result  in  a  material 
economy  and  a  very  great  increase  of  efficiency  in  the  Army. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  recommended  by  me  and  my  prede- 
cessors. I  also  believe  that  a  consolidation  of  the  Staff  Corps 
can  be  made  with  a  resulting  increase  in  efficiency  and 
economy,  but  not  along  the  lines  provided  in  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  plan  the  result  of  which  would  be  to 
break  up  or  interfere  with  the  essential  principles  of  the  detaU 
system  in  the  Staff  Corps  established  by  the  act  of  February  2, 
1901,  and  I  am  opposed  to  any  plan  the  result  of  which  would 
be  to  give  to  the  officer  selected  as  Chief  of  Staff  or  to  any  other 
member  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  greater  permanency  of 
office  than  he  now  has.  Under  the  existing  law  neither  the 
Chief  of  Staff  nor  any  other  member  of  the  General  Staff  Corps 
can  remain  in  office  for  a  period  of  more  than  four  years,  and 
there  must  be  an  interval  of  two  years  between  successive  tours 
of  duty. 

The  bill  referred  to  provides  that  certain  persons  shall  be- 
come permanent  members  of  the  General  Staff  Corps,  and  that 
certain  others  are  subject  to  redetail  without  an  interval  of  two 
years.  Such  provision  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Army,  and  would  practically  nullify  the  main  purpose  of 
the  law  creating  the  General  Staff. 

In  making  the  consolidations  no  reduction  should  be  made 
in  the  total  number  of  officers  of  the  Army,  of  whom  there  are 
now  too  few  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  law.  I  have  in 
the  past  recommended  an  increase  in  the  niunber  of  officers  by 
600  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  officers  to  perform  all  classes 
of  staff  duty  and  to  reduce  the  niunber  of  line  officers  detached 
from  their  commands.     Congress  at  the  last  session  increased 
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the  total  number  of  officers  by  200,  but  this  is  not  enough. 
Promotion  in  the  line  of  the  Army  is  too  slow.  Officers  do  not 
attain  command  rank  at  an  age  early  enough  properly  to  exer- 
cise it.  It  would  be  a  mistake  further  to  retard  this  already 
slow  promotion  by  throwing  back  into  the  line  of  the  Army  a 
number  of  high-ranking  officers  to  be  absorbed  as  is  provided 
in  the  proposed  plan  of  consolidation. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  which  I  believe  to  be  a  mistake  is 
the  proposed  increase  in  the  term  of  enlistment  from  three  to 
five  years.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  enlist  men  for  six 
years,  release  them  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  active  serv- 
ice, and  put  them  in  reserve  for  the  remaining  three  years. 
Reenlistments  should  be  largely  confined  to  the  noncommis- 
sioned officers  and  other  enlisted  men  in  the  skilled  grades. 
This  plan,  by  tlie  payment  of  a  comparatively  small  compensa- 
tion during  the  three  years  of  reserve,  would  keep  a  large  body 
of  men  at  the  call  of  the  Government,  trained  and  ready  for 
service,  and  able  to  meet  any  exigency. 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  is  in  good  condition.  It 
showed  itself  able  to  meet  an  emergency  in  the  successful  mobi- 
lization of  an  army  division  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  men, 
which  took  place  along  the  border  of  Mexico  during  the  recent 
disturbances  in  that  country.  The  marvelous  freedom  from  the 
ordinary  camp  diseases  of  typhoid  fever  and  measles  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  shows 
such  an  effectiveness  in  the  sanitary  regulations  and  treatment 
of  the  Medical  Corps,  and  in  the  discipline  of  the  Army  itself, 
as  to  invoke  the  highest  commendation. 

MEMORIAL    AMPHITHEATER   AT   ARLINGTON. 

I  beg  to  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  for  a  memorial  amphitheater  at  Arling- 
ton, Va.,  the  funds  required  to  construct  it  upon  the  plans 
already  approved. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  very  satisfactory  progress  made  on  the  Panama  Canal 
last  year  has  continued,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  canal  will  be  completed  as  early  as  the  1st  of  July,  1913, 
20431—11 2 
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unless  something  unforeseen  occurs.    This  is  about  18  months 
before  the  time  promised  by  the  engineers. 

We  are  now  near  enough  the  completion  of  the  canal  to 
make  it  imperatively  necessary  that  legislation  should  be 
enacted  to  fix  the  method  by  which  the  canal  shall  be  main- 
tained and  controlled  and  the  zone  governed.  The  fact  is 
that  to-day  there  is  no  statutory  law  by  authority  of  which 
the  President  is  maintaining  the  government  of  the  zone. 
Such  authority  was  given  in  an  amendment  to  the  Spooner 
Act,  which  expired  by  the  terms  of  its  own  limitation  some 
years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  government  has  continued, 
under  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General  that  in  the  absence 
of  action  by  Congress,  there  is  necessarily  an  implied  authority 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  maintain  a  government  in  a 
territory  in  which  he  has  to  see  that  the  laws  are  executed. 
The  fact  that  we  have  been  able  thus  to  get  along  during  the 
important  days  of  construction  without  legislation  expressly 
formulating  the  government  of  the  zone,  or  delegating  the 
creation  of  it  to  the  President,  is  not  a  reason  for  supposing 
that  we  may  continue  the  same  kind  of  a  government  after 
the  construction  is  finished.  The  implied  authority  of  the 
President  to  maintain  a  civil  government  in  the  zone  may  be 
derived  from  the  mandatory  direction  given  him  in  the  original 
Spooner  Act,  by  which  he  was  commanded  to  build  the  canal; 
but  certainly,  now  that  the  canal  is  about  to  be  completed  and 
to  be  put  under  a  permanent  management,  there  ought  to  be 
specific  statutory  authority  for  its  regulation  and  control  and 
for  the  government  of  the  zone,  which  we  hold  for  the  chief 
and  main  purpose  of  operating  the  canal. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  problem  is 
simply  the  management  of  a  great  public  work,  and  not  the 
government  of  a  local  republic;  that  every  provision  must  be 
directed  toward  the  successful  maintenance  of  the  canal  as  an 
avenue  of  conmierce,  and  that  all  provisions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  those  who  live  within  the  zone  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  main  purpose. 

The  zone  is  40  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  Now,  it  has  a 
population  of  50,000  or  60,000,  but  as  soon  as  the  work  of  con- 
struction is  completed,  the  towns  which  make  up  this  popula- 
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tion  will  be  deserted,  and  only  comparatively  few  natives  will 
continue  their  residence  there.  The  control  of  them  ought  to 
approximate  a  military  government.  One  judge  and  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  will  be  sufficient  to  attend  to  all  the  judicial 
and  litigated  business  there  is.  With  a  few  fundamental  laws 
of  Congress,  the  zone  should  be  governed  by  the  orders  of  the 
President,  issued  through  the  War  Department,  as  it  is  to-day. 
Provisions  can  be  made  for  the  guaranties  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  but  beyond  those,  the  government  should  be  that  of 
a  military  reservation,  managed  in  connection  with  this  great 
highway  of  trade. 

FURNISHING   SUPPLIES   AND  REPAIRS. 

In  my  last  annual  message  I  discussed  at  length  the  reasons 
for  the  Government's  assuming  the  task  of  furnishing  to  all 
ships  that  use  the  canal,  whether  our  own  naval  vessels  or 
others,  the  supplies  of  coal  and  oil  and  other  necessities  with 
which  they  must  be  replenished  either  before  or  after  passing 
through  the  canal,  together  with  the  dock  facilities  and  repairs 
of  every  character.  This  it  is  thought  wise  to  do  through  the 
Grovemment,  because  the  Government  must  establish  for  itself, 
for  its  own  naval  vessels,  large  depots  and  dry  docks  and  ware- 
houses, and  these  may  easily  be  enlarged  so  as  to  secure  to  the 
world  public  using  the  canal  reasonable  prices  and  a  certainty 
that  there  will  be  no  discrimination  between  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  facilities. 

TOLLS. 

I  renew  my  recommendation  with  respect  to  the  tolls  of  the 
canal  that  within  limits,  which  shall  seem  wise  to  Congress,  the 
power  of  fixing  tolls  be  given  to  the  President.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion,  there  must  be  some  experiment- 
ing, and  this  can  not  be  done  if  Congress  does  not  delegate  the 
power  to  one  who  can  act  expeditiously. 

POWER  EXISTS  TO  RELIEVE  AMERICAN   SHIPPING. 

I  am  very  confident  that  the  United  States  has  the  power  to 
relieve  from  the  payment  of  tolls  any  part  of  our  shipping  that 
Congress  deems  wise.    We  own  the  canal.    It  was  our  money 
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that  built  it.  We  have  the  right  to  charge  tolls  for  its  use.  Those 
tolls  must  be  the  same  to  everyone;  but  when  we  are  dealing 
with  our  own  ships,  the  practice  of  many  Governments  of  sub- 
sidizing their  own  merchant  vessels  is  so  well  established  in 
general  that  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  tolls,  an  equivalent  remis- 
sion of  tolls,  can  not  be  held  to  be  a  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  the  canal.  The  practice  in  the  Suez  Canal  makes  this  clear. 
The  experiment  in  tolls  to  be  made  by  the  President  would 
doubtless  disclose  how  great  a  burden  of  tolls  the  coastwise 
trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coast  could  bear 
without  preventing  its  usefulness  in  competition  with  the  trans- 
continental railroads.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  building 
the  canal  was  to  set  up  this  competition  and  to  bring  the  two 
shores  closer  together  as  a  practical  trade  problem.  It  may  be 
that  the  tolls  will  have  to  be  wholly  remitted.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  best  principle,  because  I  believe  that  the  cost  of  such 
a  Government  work  as  the  Panama  Canal  ought  to  be  imposed 
gradually  but  certainly  upon  the  trade  which  it  creates  and 
makes  possible.  So  far  as  we  can,  consistent  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  world's  trade  through  the  canal,  and  the  benefit 
which  it  was  intended  to  secure  to  the  east  and  west  coastwise 
trade,  we  ought  to  labor  to  secure  from  the  canal  tolls  a  suffi- 
cient amount  ultimately  to  meet  the  debt  which  we  have 
assumed  and  to  pay  the  interest. 

THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS. 

In  respect  to  the  Philippines,  I  urgently  join  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  War  that  the  act  of  February  6, 
1905,  limiting  the  indebtedness  that  may  be  incurred  by  the 
Philippine  Government  for  the  construction  of  public  works, 
be  increased  from  $5,000,000  to  $15,000,000.  The  finances  of 
that  Government  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  maximum 
sum  mentioned  is  quite  low  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  in- 
debtedness of  other  governments  with  similar  resources,  and  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  expenditure  of  the  $5,000,000 
in  the  useful  improvements  of  the  harbors  and  other  places 
in  the  Islands  justifies  and  requires  additional  expenditures  for 
like  purposes. 
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NATURALIZATION. 

I  also  join  in  the  recommendation  that  the  legislature  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  be  authorized  to  provide  for  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  Filipinos  and  others  who  by  the  present  law  are  treated 
as  aliens,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  become  citizens  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

friars'  lands. 

Pending  an  investigation  by  Congress  at  its  last  session, 
through  one  of  its  committees,  into  the  disposition  of  the  friars' 
lands.  Secretary  Dickinson  directed  that  the  friars'  lands  should 
not  be  sold  in  excess  of  the  limits  fixed  for  the  public  lands  until 
Congress  should  pass  upon  the  subject  or  should  have  con- 
cluded its  investigation.  This  order  has  been  an  obstruction  to 
the  disposition  of  the  lands,  and  I  expect  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  return  to  the  practice  under  the  opinion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  which  will  enable  us  to  dispose  of  the  lands  much 
more  promptly,  and  to  prepare  a  sinking  fund  with  which  to 
meet  the  $7,000,000  of  bonds  issued  for  the  purchase  of  the 
lands.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Attorney  General's 
construction  was  a  proper  one,  and  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
everyone  that  the  land  shall  be  promptly  disposed  of.  The 
danger  of  creating  a  monopoly  of  ownership  in  lands  under  the 
statutes  as  construed  is  nothing.  There  are  only  two  tracts  of 
60,000  acres  each  unimproved  and  in  remote  Provinces  that 
are  likely  to  be  disposed  of  in  bulk,  and  the  rest  of  the  lands  are 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  they  shall  be  first  offered  to  the 
present  tenants  and  lessors  who  hold  them  in  small  tracts. 

RIVERS   AND   HARBORS. 

The  estimates  for  the  river  and  harbor  improvements  reach 
^2,000,000  for  the  coming  year.  I  wish  to  urge  that  whenever 
a  project  has  been  adopted  by  Congress  as  one  to  be  completed, 
the  more  money  which  can  be  economically  expended  in  its 
construction  in  each  year,  the  greater  the  ultimate  economy. 
This  has  especial  application  to  the  improvement  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  large  branches.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  money  now  being  annually  expended  in 
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the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  which  has  been  formaUy 
adopted  by  Congress  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
A  similar  change  ought  to  be  made  during  the  present  Con- 
gress, in  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  Missouri  River. 
The  engineers  say  that  the  cost  of  the  improvement  of  the 
Missouri  River  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  in  order  to 
secure  6  feet  as  a  permanent  channel,  will  reach  $20,000,000. 
There  have  been  at  least  three  recommendations  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  that  if  the  improvement  be  adopted,  $2,000,000 
should  be  expended  upon  it  annually.  This  particular  improve- 
ment is  especially  entitled  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  because 
a  company  has  been  organized  in  Kansas  City,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  which  has  built  steamers  and  barges,  and  is  actually 
using  the  river  for  transportation  in  order  to  show  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  affecting  rates  between  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis,  and  in  order  to  manifest  their  good  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  respect  of  the  improvement.  I  urgently  recommend 
that  the  appropriation  for  this  improvement  be  increased  from 
$600,000,  as  recommended  now  in  the  completion  of  a  contract, 
to  $2,000,000  annually,  so  that  the  work  may  be  done  in  10  years. 

WATERWAY  FROM  THE  LAKES  TO  THE  GULF. 

The  project  for  a  navigable  waterway  from  Lake  Michigan  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  and  thence  via  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  national  importance.  In  vieiv 
of  the  work  already  accomplished  by  the  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago,  an  agency  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  has  con- 
structed the  most  difficult  and  costly  stretch  of  this  waterway 
and  made  it  an  asset  of  the  Nation,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  Illinois  have  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
e$20,000,000  to  carry  this  waterway  62  miles  farther  to  Utica,  I 
feel  that  it  is  fitting  that  this  work  should  be  supplemented  by 
the  Government,  and  that  the  expenditures  recommended  by  the 
special  board  of  engineers  on  the  waterway  from  Utica  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  be  made  upon  lines  which  while 
providing  a  waterway  for  the  Nation  should  otherwise  benefit 
that  State  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  recommend  that  the  term  of 
service  of  said  special  board  of  engineers  be  continued,  and  that 
it  be  empowered  to  reopen  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the 
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lower  niinois  River,  and  to  negotiate  with  a  properly  consti* 
tuted  commission  representing  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  lower  Illinois  River 
and  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  may  properly 
cooperate  with  the  State  of  Illinois  in  securing  the  construction 
of  a  navigable  waterway  from  Lockport  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  River  in  conjunction  with  the  development  of  water 
power  by  that  State  between  Lockport  and  Utica. 

THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE. 

Removal  of  clerks  of  Federal  courts. 

The  report  of  the  Attorney  General  shows  that  he  has  sub- 
jected to  close  examination  the  accounts  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Federal  courts;  that  he  has  found  a  good  many  which  disclose 
irregularities  or  dishonesty;  but  that  he  has  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  securing  an  effective  prosecution  or  removal  of  the 
clerks  thus  derelict.  I  am  certainly  not  unduly  prejudiced 
against  the  Federal  courts,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  long  and  con- 
fidential relations  which  grow  out  of  the  tenure  for  life  on  the 
part  of  the  judge  and  the  practical  tenure  for  life  on  the  part  of 
the  clerk  are  not  calculated  to  secure  the  strictness  of  dealing 
by  .the  judge  with  the  clerk  in  respect  to  his  fees  and  accounts 
which  assures  in  the  clerk's  conduct  a  freedom  from  over- 
charges and  carelessness.  The  relationship  between  the  judge 
and  the  clerk  makes  it  ungracious  for  members  of  the  bar  to 
complain  of  the  clerk  or  for  department  examiners  to  make 
charges  against  him  to  be  heard  by  the  court,  and  an  order  of 
removal  of  a  clerk  and  a  judgment  for  the  recovery  of  fees  are 
in  some  cases  reluctantly  entered  by  the  judge.  For  this  reason 
I  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  law  whereby  the  President 
shall  be  given  power  to  remove  the  clerks  for  cause.  This  pro- 
vision need  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  judge  to  appoint 
his  clerk  or  to  remove  him. 

French  spoliation  awards. 

In  my  last  message,  I  recommended  to  Congress  that  it  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  the  findings  or  judgments  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  in  the  matter  of  the  French  spoliation  cases.    There 
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has  been  no  appropriation  to  pay  these  judgments  since  1905. 
The  findings  and  awards  were  obtained  after  a  very  bitter  fight, 
the  Government  succeeding  in  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cases. 
The  amount  of  the  awards  ought,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  to  be  paid. 

employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compensation  commission. 

The  limitation  of  the  liability  of  the  master  to  his  servant  for 
personal  injuries  to  such  as  are  occasioned  by  his  fault  has  been 
abandoned  in  most  civilized  countries  and  provision  made 
whereby  the  employee  injured  in  the  course  of  his  emplojonenf 
is  compensated  for  his  loss  of  working  ability  irrespective  of  neg- 
ligence. The  principle  upon  which  such  provision  proceeds  is 
that  accidental  injuries  to  workmen  in  modern  industry,  with  its 
vast  complexity  and  inherent  dangers  arising  from  complicated 
machinery  and  the  use  of  the  great  forces  of  steam  and  elec- 
tricity, should  be  regarded  as  risks  of  the  industry  and  the  loss 
borne  in  some  equitable  proportion  by  those  who  for  their  own 
profit  engage  therein.  In  recognition  of  this  the  last  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  employers*  liability  and  workmen's  compensation 
and  to  report  the  result  of  their  investigations,  through  the 
President,  to  Congress.  This  commission  was  appointed  and 
has  been  at  work,  holding  hearings,  gathering  data,  and  con- 
sidering the  subject,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  able  to  report 
by  the  first  of  the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  commission  will 
suggest  legislation  which  will  enable  us  to  put  in  the  place  of 
the  present  wasteful  and  sometimes  unjust  system  of  employers' 
liability  a  plan  of  compensation  which  will  afford  some  certain 
and  definite  relief  to  all  employees  who  are  injured  in  the 
course  of  their  employment  in  those  industries  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  regulating  power  of  Congress. 

measures  to  prevent  delay  and  unnecessary  cost  of  lftigation. 

In  promotion  of  the  movement  for  the  prevention  of  delay 
and  unnecessary  cost,  in  litigation,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  taken  steps  to  reform  the  present  equity  rules 
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of  the  Federal  courts,  and  that  we  may  in  the  near  future  ex- 
pect a  revision  of  them  which  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  recommended  to  Congress 
several  bills  expediting  procedure,  one  of  which  has  already 
passed  the  House  unanimously,  February  6, 1911.  This  directs 
that  no  judgment  should  be  set  aside  or  reversed,  or  new  trial 
granted,  unless  it  appears  to  the  court,  after  an  examination 
of  the  entire  cause,  that  the  error  complained  of  has  injuriously 
affected  the  substantial  rights  of  the  parties,  and  also  provides 
for  the  submission  of  issues  of  fact  to  a  jury,  reserving  ques- 
tions of  law  for  subsequent  argument  and  decision.  I  hope  this 
bill  will  pass  the  Senate  and  become  law,  for  it  will  simplify 
the  procedure  at  law. 

Another  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of  the  Judicial  Code,  in 
order  to  avoid  errors  in  pleading,  was  presented  by  the  same 
association,  and  one  enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  so  as  to  permit  that  court  to  examine,  upon  a  writ  of 
error,  all  cases  in  which  any  right  or  title  is  claimed  under  the 
Constitution,  or  any  statute  or  treaty  of  the  United  States, 
whether  the  decision  in  the  court  below  has  been  against  the 
right  or  title  or  in  its  favor.  Both  these  measures  are  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  should  be  passed. 

POST  OFFICE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  administration  in  1909  the 
postal  service  was  in  arrears  to  the  extent  of  $17,479,770.47.  It 
was  very  much  the  largest  deficit  on  record.  In  the  brief  space 
of  two  years  this  has  been  turned  into  a  surplus  of  $220,000, 
which  has  been  accomplished  without  curtailment  of  the  postal 
facilities,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
established  3,744  new  post  offices;  delivery  by  carrier  has  been 
added  to  the  service  in  186  cities;  2,516  new  rural  routes  have 
been  established,  covering  60,000  miles;  the  force  of  postal  em- 
ployees has  been  increased  in  these  two  years  by  more  than 
8,000,  and  their  average  annual  salary  has  had  a  substantial 
increase. 
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POSTAL-SAVINGS  SYSTEM. 

On  January  3,  1911,  postal-savings  depositories  were  estab- 
lished experimentally  in  48  States  and  Territories.  After  three 
months'  successful  operation  the  system  was  extended  as 
rapidly  as  feasible  to  the  7,500  post  offices  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  classes  constituting  the  presidential  grade.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  practically  all  of  these  will  have  been  desig- 
nated and  then  the  system  will  be  extended  to  all  fourth-class 
post  offices  doing  a  money-order  business. 

In  selecting  post  offices  for  depositories  consideration  was 
given  to  the  efficiency  of  the  postmasters  and  only  those  offices 
where  the  ratings  were  satisfactory  to  the  department  have 
been  designated.  Withholding  designation  from  postmasters 
with  unsatisfactory  ratings  has  had  a  salutary  efiTect  on  the 
service. 

The  deposits  have  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  the  system. 
Amounting  to  only  $60,652  at  the  end  of  the  first  month's  oper- 
ation in  the  experimental  offices,  they  increased  to  $679,310  by 
July,  and  now  after  11  months  of  operation  have  reached  a  total 
of  $11,000,000.  This  sum  is  distributed  among  2,710  banks  and 
protected  under  the  law  by  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  method  adopted  for  the  conduct  of  the  system 
certificates  are  issued  as  evidence  of  deposits,  and  accounts 
with  depositors  are  kept  by  the  post  offices  instead  of  by  the 
department.  Compared  with  the  practice  in  other  countries 
of  entering  deposits  in  pass  books  and  keeping  at  the  central 
office  a  ledger  account  with  each  depositor,  the  use  of  the  cer- 
tificate has  resulted  in  great  economy  of  administration. 

The  depositors  thus  far  number  approximately  150,000.  They 
include  40  nationalities,  native  Americans  largely  predominat- 
ing and  English  and  Italians  coming  next. 

The  first  conversion  of  deposits  into  United  States  bonds 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent  occurred  on  July  1, 
1911,  the  amount  of  deposits  exchanged  being  $41,900,  or  a  little 
more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  outstanding  certificates  of  de- 
posit on  June  30.  Of  this  issue,  bonds  to  the  value  of  $6,120 
were  in  coupon  form  and  $35,780  in  registered  form. 
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PARCEL  POST. 

Steps  should  be  taken  immediately  for  the  establishment  of 
a  niraL  parcel  post.  In  the  estimates  of  appropriations  needed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  postal  service  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  an  item  of  $150,000  has  been  inserted  to  cover  the  pre- 
liminary expense  of  establishing  a  parcel  post  on  rural  mail 
routes,  as  well  as  to  cover  an  investigation  having  for  its  object 
the  final  establishment  of  a  general  parcel  post  on  all  railway 
and  steamboat  transportation  routes.  The  department  believes 
that  after  the  initial  expenses  of  establishing  the  system  are 
defrayed  and  the  parcel  post  is  in  full  operation  on  the  rural 
routes  it  will  not  only  bring  in  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  its 
cost,  but  also  a  surplus  that  can  be  utilized  in  paying  the 
expenses  of  a  parcel  post  in  the  City  Delivery  Service. 

It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  authorize  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  limited  parcel  post  on  such  rural  routes  as 
may  be  selected,  providing  for  the  delivery  along  the  routes 
of  parcels  not  exceeding  eleven  poimds,  which  is  the  weight 
limit  for  the  international  parcel  post,  or  at  the  post  office  from 
which  such  route  emanates,  or  on  another  route  emanating 
from  the  same  office.  Such  preliminary  service  will  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  inquiry  con- 
templated in  asking  for  the  appropriation  mentioned,  enable 
the  department  to  gain  definite  information  concerning  the 
practical  operation  of  a  general  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
extend  the  benefit  of  the  service  to  a  class  of  people  who,  above 
all  others,  are  specially  in  need  of  it. 

The  suggestion  that  we  have  a  general  parcel  post  has  awak- 
ened great  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  who  think  that  it 
will  have  the  effect  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  country  store- 
keeper. Instead  of  doing  this,  I  think  the  change  will  greatly 
increase  business  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living  it  will  bring  about  ought  to  make  its  coming 
certain. 

THE   NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

On  the  2d  of  November  last,  I  reviewed  the  fighting  fleet  of 
battleships  and  other  vessels  assembled  in  New  York  Harbor, 
consisting  of  24  battleships,  2  armored  cruisers,  2  cruisers,  22 
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destroyers,  12  torpedo  boats,  8  submarines,  and  other  attendant 
vessels,  making  98  vessels  of  all  classes,  of  a  tonnage  of  576,634 
tons.  Those  who  saw  the  fleet  were  struck  with  its  prepared- 
ness and  with  its  high  military  efficiency.  All  Americans  should 
be  proud  of  its  personnel. 

The  fleet  was  deficient  in  the  number  of  torpedo  destroyers, 
in  cruisers,  and  in  colliers,  as  well  as  in  large  battleship  cruisers, 
which  are  now  becoming  a  very  important  feature  of  foreign 
navies,  notably  the  British,  German,  and  Japanese. 

The  building  plan  for  this  year  contemplates  two  battleships 
and  two  colliers.  This  is  because  the  other  and  smaller  vessels 
can  be  built  much  more  rapidly  in  case  of  emergency  than  the 
battleships,  and  we  certainly  ought  to  continue  the  policy  of  two 
battleships  a  year  until  after  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished  and 
until  in  our  first  line  and  in  our  reserve  line  we  can  number 
40  available  vessels  of  proper  armament  and  size. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Navy  and  the  appointment  of  four 
aids  to  the  Secretary  have  continued  to  demonstrate  their  use- 
fulness. It  would  be  difficult  now  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  Navy  without  the  expert  counsel  and  advice  of  these  aids, 
and  I  renew  the  recommendation  which  I  made  last  year,  that 
the  aids  be  recognized  by  statute. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Navy,  with  its  present  size,  should  have 
admirals  in  active  command  higher  than  rear  admirals.  The 
recognized  grades  in  order  are:  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  admiral, 
vice  admiral,  and  rear  admiral.  Our  great  battleship  fleet  is 
commanded  by  a  rear  admiral,  with  four  other  rear  admirals 
under  his  orders.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  when  ques- 
tions of  precedence  arise  between  our  naval  officers  and  those 
of  European  navies,  the  American  rear  admiral,  though  in 
command  of  ten  times  the  force  of  a  foreign  vice  admiral,  must 
yield  precedence  to  the  latter.  Such  an  absurdity  ought  not  to 
prevail,  and  it  can  be  avoided  by  the  creation  of  two  or  three 
positions  of  flag  rank  above  that  of  rear  admiral. 

I  attended  the  opening  of  the  new  training  school  at  North 
Chicago,  111.,  and  am  glad  to  note  the  opportunity  which  this 
gives  for  drawing  upon  young  men  of  the  country  from  the 
interior,  from  farms,  stores,  shops,  and  offices,  which  insures 
a  high  average  of  intelligence  and  character  among  them,  and 
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which  they  showed  in  the  very  wonderfuJ  •Improvement  in  dis- 
cipline and  drill  which  only  a  fev'  short  weeks'  presence  at  the 
naval  station  had  made. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  new  system 
of  detention  and  of  punishment  for  Army  and  Navy  enlisted 
men  which  has  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  and  which  has  made 
greatly  for  the  better  control  of  the  men.  We  should  adopt  a 
similar  system  here. 

Like  the  Treasury  Departpaent  and  the  War  Department, 
the  Navy  Department  has  given  much  attention  to  economy 
in  administration,  and  has  cut  down  a  number  of  unnecessa1:y 
expenses  and  reduced  its  estimates  except  for  construction  and 
the  increase  that  that  involves. 

I  urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  increase 
of  2,000  men  in  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy,  provided  for 
in  the  estimates.  Four  thousand  more  are  now  needed  to  man 
all  the  available  vessels. 

There  are  in  the  service  to-day  about  47,750  enlisted  men  of 
all  ratings. 

Careful  computation  shows  that  in  April,  1912,  49,166  men 
will  be  required  for  vessels  in  commission,  and  3,000  apprentice 
seamen  should  be  kept  under  training  at  all  times. 

ABOLrriON  OF  NAVY  YARDS. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  recommended  the  abolition 
of  certain  of  the  smaller  and  unnecessary  navy  yards,  and  in 
order  to  furnish  a  complete  and  comprehensive  report  has 
referred  the  question  of  all  navy  yards  to  the  joint  board  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  This  board  will  shortly  make  its  report 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  advises  me  that  his  recommenda- 
tions on  the  subject  will  be  presented  early  in  the  coming  year. 
The  measure  of  economy  contained  in  a  proper  handling  of  this 
subject  is  so  great  and  so  important  to  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion that  I  shall  present  it  to  Congress  as  a  separate  subject 
apart  from  my  annual  message.  Concentration  of  the  neces- 
sary work  for  naval  vessels  in  a  few  navy  yards  on  each  coast 
is  a  vital  necessity  if  proper  economy  in  Government  expendi- 
tures is  to  be  attained. 
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AMALGAM^TiaN  OF  STAFF  CORPS  IK  THE  NAVT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  striving  to  unify  the  various 
corps  of  the  Navy  to  the  extent  possible  and  thereby  stiniulate 
a  Navy  spirit  as  distinguished  from  a  corps  spirit.  In  this  he 
has  my  warm  support 

All  officers  are  to  be  naval  officers  first  and  specialists  after- 
wards. This  means  that  officers  will  take  up  at  least  one  spe- 
cialty, such  as  ordnance,  construction,  or  engineering.  This  is 
practically  what  is  done  now,  only  some  of  the  specialists,  like 
the  pay  officers  and  naval  constructors,  are  not  of  the  line.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  them  all  of  the  line. 

All  combatant  corps  should  obviously  be  of  the  line.  This 
necessitates  amalgamating  the  pay  officers  and  also  those  en- 
gaged in  the  technical  work  of  producing  the  finished  ship. 
This  is  at  present  the  case  with  the  single  exception  of  the  naval 
constructors,  whcm  it  is  now  proposed  to  amalgamate  with 
the  line. 

COUNCU.  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

I  urge  again  upon  Congress  the  desirability  of  establishing 
the  council  of  national  defense.  The  bill  to  establish  this  coun- 
cil was  before  Congress  last  winter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
legislation  will  pass  during  the  present  session.  The  purpose 
of  the  council  is  to  determine  the  general  policy  of  national 
defense  and  to  recommend  to  Congress  and  to  the  President 
such  measures  relating  to  it  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  and 
expedient 

No  such  machinery  is  now  provided  by  which  the  readiness 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  may  be  improved  and  the  programs  of 
military  and  naval  requirements  shall  be  coordinated  and  prop- 
erly scrutinized  with  a  view  to  the  necessities  of  the  whole 
Nation  rather  than  of  separate  departments. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 

For  the  consideration  of  matters  which  are  pending  or  have 
been  disposed  of  in  the  Agricultural  Department  and  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  I  refer  to  the  very  excel- 
lent reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  those  departments.  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  submit  to  Congress  until  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
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days  the  question  of  conservation  of  our  resources  arising  in 
Alaska  and  the  West  and  the  question  of  the  rate  for  second- 
class  mail  matter  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

COMMISSION  ON  EFFICIENCY  AND  ECONOMY. 

The  law  does  not  require  the  submission  of  the  reports  of  the 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency  until  the  31st  of  De- 
cember. I  shall  therefore  not  be  able  to  submit  a  report  of 
the  work  of  that  commission  until  the  assembling  of  Congress 
after  the  holidays. 

CIVIL  RETIREMENT  AND  CONTRIBUTORY  PENSION  SYSTEM. 

I  have  already  advocated,  in  my  last  annual  message,  the 
adoption  of  a  civil-service  retirement  system,  with  a  contribu- 
tory feature  to  it  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  pensions  to  be  paid.  After  considerable 
reflection,  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  a  pension  system  that 
involves  no  contribution  from  the  employees.  I  think  the  ex- 
perience of  other  governments  justifies  this  view;  but  the  crying 
necessity  for  some  such  contributory  system,  with  possibly  a 
preliriiinary  governmental  outlay,  in  order  to  cover  the  initial 
cost  and  to  set  the  system  going  at  once  while  the  contributions 
are  accumulating,  is  manifest  on  every  side.  Nothing  will 
so  much  promote  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  Government 
as  such  a  system. 

EUMINATION  OF  ALL  LOCAL  OFFICES  FROM  POLITICS. 

I  wish  to  renew  again  my  recommendation  that  all  the  local 
offices  throughout  the  country,  including  collectors  of  internal 
revenue,  collectors  of  customs,  postmasters  of  all  four  classes, 
immigration  commissioners  and  marshals,  should  be  by  law 
covered  into  the  classified  service,  the  necessity  for  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  be  removed,  and  the  President  and  the 
others,  whose  time  is  now  taken  up  in  distributing  this  patron- 
age under  the  custom  that  has  prevailed  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Government  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Senators  and  Congressmen  of  the  majority  party  should  be  re- 
lieved from  this  burden.    I  am  confident  that  such  a  change 
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would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  administering  the  GovemmenU 
and  that  it  would  add  greatly  to  its  efficiency.  It  would  take 
away  the  power  to  use  the  patronage  of  the  Government  for 
political  purposes.  When  officers  are  recommended  by  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  from  political  motives  and  for  political 
services  rendered,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  while  in  office 
the  appointees  will  not  regard  their  tenure  as  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  continued  political  service  for  their  patrons,  and 
no  regulations,  however  stiff  or  rigid,  will  prevent  this,  because 
such  regulations,  in  view  of  the  method  and  motive  for  selec- 
tion, are  plainly  inconsistent  and  deemed  hardly  worthy  of 
respect. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 
The  White  House,  December  21, 1911. 
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LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 


SUBMITTING 


REPORT  ON  THE  ADVISABILITY  OF  CONSTBTTCTINO  WAGON 
BOADS  ON  THE  YAKTMA  INDIAN  BESEBVATION,  T7NDEB  SEC- 
TION 23  OP  THE  INDIAN  AFFBOFBIATION  ACT  AFFBOVED 
MABCH  3,  1911. 


Januabt  3,  1912. — Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  December  £0^  1911. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Section  23  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved  March  3, 
1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  1058,  1075),  contains  the  provision: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  investigate  and  to  report  to 
Confess  at  its  next  session  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  constructing  wagon  roads 
on  tne  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  surplus  lands  of  such  reservation.  If  he  shall  find  the  con- 
struction of  such  roads  to  be  necessary  or  advisable,  he  shall  submit  specific  recom- 
mendations in  respect  to  the  kind  of  roads  to  be  constructed,  their  location  and  extent, 
together  with  an  estimate  of  cost  for  the  same. 

1  have  the  honor  to  report  that  an  investigation  of  the  matter  has 
been  made,  and,  for  the  reasons  hereinafter  given,  it  is  not  believed 
necessary  or  advisable  to  construct  wagon  roads  on  the  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation  if  the  reimbursement  of  the  cost  thereof  is  to  be 
tnade  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  surplus  lands  of  the  reservation. 

Under  date  of  December  13,  1910,  tnere  was  submitted  to  the 
department  a  petition  of  the  Wapato  Commercial  Club  of  Wapato, 
Wash.,  in  whicn  there  was  set  fortn  the  condition  of  the  roads  on  the 
Yakima  Reservation  and  the  fact  tliat  the  Indian  lands  were  not  subject 
to  taxation  by  the  State;  and  the  petition  urged  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  to  be  expended  in  repairing  and  placing  in  condition  for 
travel  the  main  highways  on  the  Yakima  Reservation.  The  depart- 
ment advised  the  secretary  of  the  club  that  it  had  no  funds  at  its  dis- 
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posal  which  could  be  used  for  the  extensive  repair  of  roads,  as  con- 
templated by  the  association,  and  that  it  would  make  an  investiga- 
tion to  ascertain  whether  any  relief  could  be  afforded  by  the  use  of 
Indian  labor  for  repair  work  where  most  needed.  Subsequently,  the 
superintendent  in  charge  of  the  reservation  was  authorized  to  expend 
$5,000  in  the  employment  of  labor  and  purchase  of  material  to  repair 
the  roads. 

On  January  13, 1911,  there  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  proposed 
amendment  to  H.  R.  28406  (the  Indian  appropriation  bill)  providing: 

For  the  construction  and  improvement  of  wagon  roads  on  the  Yakima  Indian 
Reservation,  $100,000,  to  be  reimbursable  out  of  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  surplus 
lands  of  said  reservation. 

An  earnest  protest  was  made  against  the  proposed  legislation  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Yakima  Reservati  n  in  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Lidian  Affairs,  United  States  Senate, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Hon.  W.  L.  Jones,  United  States  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, under  date  of  February  10,  1911.  The  amendment  was  not 
adopted. 

On  March  25,  1911,  the  Indian  Office,  with  the  approval  of  the 
department,  wrote  to  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Yakima 
Reservation,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  investigation  to  be  made 
under  the  instructions  contained  in  section  23  of  the  act  of  March 
3,  1911,  supra. 

In  his  letter  of  July  7,  1911,  to  the  Indian  Office  the  superintendent 
reported  that  pubhc  sentiment  had  undergone  a  material  change 
since  the  petition  urging  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  had  been  for- 
warded by  the  Wapato  Commercial  Club;  that  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  commercial  club  that  the  contemplated  appropriation  would 
be  made  as  a  gratuity  and  not  charged  against  the  Indians;  and  that, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  from  tribal 
funds  would  greatly  reduce  the  amount  which  would  be  finally 
available  for  irrigation  and  drainage,  the  citizens  who  originally 
petitioned  for  the  appropriation  had  passed  resolutions  asking  that 
the  petition  be  disregarded.  The  superintendent  submitted  with 
his  report  a  copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  at  a  mass  meeting  oi  the  water  users  on  the  Yakima 
Reservation,  held  on  April  20,  1911,  in  which  the  request  was  made 
that  the  petition  forwarded  to  the  department  and  representatives 
in  Congress  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  be  recalled  and 
no  further  action  taken  in  the  matter,  either  by  the  department  or 
by  Congress,  and  that  this  action  was  taken  with  a  view  to  hastening 
the  commencement  of  operations  on  the  Wapato  irrigation  project 
and  also  for  the  reason  that  the  initial  intent  of  the  petition  was  not 
to  tax  the  proposed  road  improvements  to  the  tribal  funds  of  the 
Yakima  Indians. 

The  department  does  not  believe  that  it  would  be  warranted  in 
expending  so  large  a  part  of  Indian  funds  for  the  purpose  of  road 
improvement;  neither  would  it  be  fair  to  the  Indians.  Such  a  use 
of  tribal  funds  would  be  in  the  nature  of  forcing  taxation  upon  the 
Indian  which  was  not  contemplated  by  the  allotment  act.  The 
Indians  have  bitterly  opposed  legislation  of  this  character  and  feel 
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that  thej  should  be  consulted  and  their  consent  obtained  to  such  an 
appropnation. 

There  are  enclosed  copies  of  Indian  Office  letter  of  March  25,  1911, 
approved  by  the  department  on  March  27,  1911,  to  the  superintend- 
ent, the  superintendent's  report  of  July  7,  1911,  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  the  water  users'  association  referred  to 
herein. 

Respectfully,  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary. 

March  25,  1911. 
Mr.  S.  A.  M.  Young, 

Superintendent  Yakima  Indian  Schoolj 

Fort  Simcoej  Wash. 
Sm:  Sectiofi  23  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912,  approved  March  3, 1911  (Public,  No.  454),  contains  the  following 
provision: 

The  Secretary  of  .the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  investigate  and  to  report  to 
Congress  at  its  next  session  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  constructing  wagon  roads 
on  me  Yakima  Indian  Reservation,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  jjro- 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  surplus  lands  of  such  reservation.  If  he  shall  find  the  construction 
of  such  roads  to  be  necessary  or  advisable,  he  shall  submit  specific  recommendations 
in  respect  to  the  kind  of  roads  to  be  constructed,  their  location  and  extent,  together 
with  an  estimate  of  cost  for  the  same. 

It  is  desired  that  the  investigation  contemplated  by  the  act  shall 
be  made  by  you  and  that  you  examine  very  carefully  into  the  neces- 
sity or  advisabiUty  of  constructing  wagon  roads  across  the  reservar- 
tion  and  subrtiit  such  information  as  will  enable  the  department  to 
make  an  intelligent  report  to  the  Congress  with  specific  recommendar- 
tions.  The  question  should  be  approached  with  a  view  to  the  highest 
development  of  the  irrigated  section  of  the  reservation  by  furnishing 
an  outlet  and  the  means  of  transportation  for  the  produce  raised  on 
these  lands,  on  which  the  Government  has  already  expended  a  large 
amount  of  money  and  will  expend  additional  sums.  In  taking  up  the 
matter  the  following  particular  points  should  be  covered : 

1.  There  should  be  prepared  a  map  of  the  area  to  be  improved,  on 
which  should  be  shown  distinctly  the  tribal  lands,  the  allotted  lands, 
and  the  lands  owned  by  whites.  In  the  preparation  of  this  map, 
and  in  any  surveying  work  which  may  be  necessary,  you  may  obtam 
the  assistance  of  the  superintendent  of  irrigation,  ana  it  is  suggested 
that  the  map  be  drawn  to  a  scale  of  about  H  inclies  to  2  inches  to 
the  mile. 

2.  On  this  map  there  should  also  be  shown  the  location  of  the 
principal  roads  now  used  and  your  report  should  describe  distinctly 
the  condition  of  such  roads. 

3.  There  should  likewise  be  indicated  on  the  map  the  precise 
location  of  the  old  roads  which  in  your  judgment  it  would  be  advisable 
to  improve  and  the  new  roads  which  should  be  constructed  so  as  to 
benent  the  greatest  number  of  Indians  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
the  largest  area  of  agricultural  land.  You  should  give  the  reasons 
for  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  the  improvements  suggested  and 
describe  as  near  as  possible  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 

4.  The  cost  per  mile  of  road  construction  and  the  availability  of 
material.     Are  there  not  on  the  reservation  at  slight  depths  beneath 
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the  SOU  or  on  the  surface  at  some  places  large  beds  of  gravel  which 
would  make  good  roads?  It  is  suggested  that  vou  consult  with 
Superintendent  of  Irrigation  Martin  regarding  this  phase  of  the 
matter  and  obtain  his  views.  If  such  gravel  beds  are  available  at 
convenient  places,  it  is  believed  that  practically  no  expense  whatever 
would  be  incurred  for  material. 

The  improvement  of  the  roads  would  be  warranted  by  reason  of  the 
enhancement  of  value  of  the  adjoining  Indian  lands,  thereby  indi- 
rectly reimbursing  the  Indians  tor  the  expenditure.  Not  only  so, 
but  the  Indians  themselves  would  derive  employment  in  the  work  of 
'improvement,  and  if  the  material  is  conveniently  available  almost 
the  entire  amount  authorized  could  be  expended  in  Indian  labor. 

White  people  who  own  lands  on  the  reservation,  who  would  be 
benefited  by  the  road  improvements,  should  also  be  required  to  aid 
in  the  work,  either  by  contributing  funds  or  labor.  This  could  be 
accompUshed  by  havmg  such  persons  who  own  lands  adjoining  the 
road  which  it  is  desired  to  improve,  agree,  in  writing,  before  the  work 
is  undertaken,  to  pay  in  money  their  proportionate  share,  based  on 
the  length  of  road  adjoining  their  lands  at  the  estimated  cost  per 
mile  of  construction,  or,  if  they  had  not  the  money  to  put  into  the 
enterprise,  they  could  be  requu-ed  to  c^ee  in  writing  to  contribute 
labor,  it  being  determined  oeforehand  that  one  day's  labor  shall 
represent  and  De  accepted  in  lieu  of  a  certain  amount  of  cash.  It  is 
believed  that  you  will  nave  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  agreements 
and  the  white  people  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  roads  adjoining  their  lands  rather  than  have  the 
improvements  confined  exclusively  to  roads  adjoining  lands  owned 
entirely  by  Indians. 

In  working  up  a  comprehensive  system  of  road  improvement  so  as 
to  develop  the  irrigated  lands,  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  consider 
the  construction  of  two  main  highways,  one  running  from  Yakima  to 
Wapato,  thence  westerly  and  southerly  following  section  lines  wher- 
ever practicable,  to  the  agencv;  and  the  other  road  running  in  a  west- 
erly direction  from  Toppenisn.  These  would  form  outlets  from  the 
agency  through  the  irrigated  section  to  the  railroad.  Then  there 
could  be  constructed  in  a  northerlv  and  southerly  direction,  so  as  to 
touch  or  cross  these  two  main  highways,  as  many  roads  as  might  be 
deemed  advisable  or  for  which  funds  were  available. 

In  reporting  on  the  matter  it  is  not  the  intention  that  you  should 
confine  yourself  to  the  points  suggested  above,  but  that  you  should 
furnish  all  information  possible  which  will  enable  the  department  and 
the  office  to  come  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  conditions,  the 
necessity  for  improvement,  the  best  manner  m  which  the  improve- 
ments may  be  made,  and  the  probable  cost  thereof. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  Q.  Valentine,  Commissioner. 

Approved: 

Frank  Pierce, 

First  Assistant  Secretary. 

March  27,  1911. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Yakima  Agency,  Fort  SimcoCj  Wash,,  July  7,  191U 

Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir;  I  wish  to  refer  to  oJEce  letter  dated  March  25,  1911,  referring 
to  section  23  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1912, 
approved  March  13,  1911  (PubUc,  No.  454),  relative  to  roads  on  the 
Yakima  Reservation,  and  calling  upon  me  for  a  report  in  the  premises. 

PubUc  sentiment  with  regard  to  this  matter  has  undergone  a  material 
change  since  the  petition  calling  for  the  $100,000  appropriation  was 
forwarded  hy  the  Wapato  Commercial  Club.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
tiie  commercial  club  that  this  appropriation  would  be  made  by  Con- 
gress as  a  gratuity  and  that  the  same  would  not  be  charged  against 
the  Indians.  For  the  reason  that  the  appropriation  contemplated  by 
the  department  is  reimbursable,  to  be  repaid  from  tribal  funds,  and 
for  the  further  reason  that  the  expenditure  of  $100,000  from  tribal 
funds  would  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  money  which  would  be 
finally  available  for  irrigation  and  drainage,  the  citizens  who  originally 
petitioned  for  the  appropriation  now  have  passed  a  resolution  asking 
that  the  petition  be  disregarded.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  is  herewith 
inc'osed. 

1  he  letter  which  I  am  now  writing  I  wish  to  be  considered  in  the 
nature  of  a  preliminary  report,  to  be  supplemented  by  further  infor- 
mation, and  especiallj  by  a  more  complete  map,  in  case  the  depart- 
ment deems  this  advisable.  I  feel,  however,  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  information  I  am  submitting  will  be  deemed  sufficient 
to  warrant  an  adverse  recommendation  as  to  the  legislation  con- 
templated. 

In  my  judgment  it  would  not  be  practicable  at  this  time  to  expend 
so  large  a  portion  of  Indian  funds  for  the  purpose  specified;  neither 
would  it  be  fair  to  the  Indian.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  forcing  taxation  upon  him,  which  was  not  contem- 

Elated  by  the  allotment  act.  Furthermore,  large  numbers  of  the 
adians  have  lands  at  places  remote  from  the  district  where  the 
improvement  is  contemplated  and  would  derive  Httle  or  no  benefit 
from  the  roads  if  constructed.  They  have  at  all  times  been  bitterly 
opposed  to  legislation  of  this  kind  and  feel  that  before  so  large  an 
amount  of  their  funds  should  be  appropriated  it  would  be  only  just 
and  right  that  they  should  be  consulted  and  should  give  their  con- 
sent to  such  an  appropriation.  I  personally  feel  that  the  Indians 
are  right  in  this  stand.  It  is  noted  also  that  it  was  contemplated  to 
improve  the  irrigated  section  only.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  land 
in  the  irrigated  section  is  owned  by  whites,  who  would  be  benefited 
as  much  as  the  Indians;  moreover,  this  would  not  take  into  consid- 
eration Indians  living  in  Simcoe  Valley  and  near  the  fort;  in  other 
words,  those  Uving  in  the  western  portion  of  the  valley,  where  the 
most  important  Indian  settlement  exists. 

I  feel  also  that  there  has  been  an  exaggerated  idea  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  roads  on  this  reservation.  3Side  from  the  roads  inclosed 
within  the  red-pencil  mark  on  the  map  herewith  submitted,  which 
incloses  the  volcanic  ash  district,  which  can  ii\  general  be  avoided,  I 
do  not  consider  the  roads  worse  than  they  are  in  other  portions  of  the 
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county;  in  fact,  all  roads  lying  outelde  of  this  volcanic  ash  district 
are  f au-ly  good  when  they  are  not  flooded  bj  the  careless  use  of  irri- 

fation  water.  In  other  words,  the  people  m  many  instances  are  to 
lame  rather  than  the  roads.  Several  prosecutions  have  been  made 
by  way  of  correcting  this  evil  and  much  unprovement  has  lesulted 
in  this  line. 

The  map  I  have  submitted,  it  will  be  seen,  is  one  used  in  connection 
with  a  petition  for  the  opening  of  roads  on  the  reservation  and  placing 
the  same  under  county  control.     The  entire  area  it  has  been  pro- 

f>osed  to  improve  is  not  shown  on  the  map,  but  nearly  all  is  shown, 
t  will  be  oDserved  that  I  have  indicated  on  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  map  how  far  the  roads  continue.  Since  I  feel  that  an  adveree 
recommendation  will  surely  be  made  relative  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation, I  felt  it  unwise  at  this  time  to  call  upon  Mr.  Martin  for  a 
more  complete  map,  since  much  labor  and  expense  would  be  involved, 
but  wUl.  of  course,  call  upon  him  for  such  a  map  if  further  report  is 
reouirea. 

The  principal  roads  on  the  reservation  are  indicated  on  this  map  by 
heavy  fines,  mclosing  the  sections.  Not  all  roads  represented  by  tnese 
Unes,  however,  have  been  opened,  though  practically  all  are  opened 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  reservation,  where  the  road  improve- 
ment is  contemplated.  There  is  already  a  fairlv  good  road  extending 
from  the  gap  south  of  North  Yakima  ^long  the  railroad  to  a  point 
about  3  miles  southeast  of  Toppenish.  Tnis  road  is  passable  for 
automobiles  or  heavy  loads  at  all  times.  Likewise  there  is  a  good 
road  extending  from  the  Toppenish  Ro$id  along  lateral  C  to  the  main 
irrigation  canal  near  the  gap.  There  is  also  a  good  road  extending 
along  lateral  A  from  the  Toppenish  Road  to  a  point  7  miles  north. 
The  road  running  along  lateral  B  could  be  repaired  at  little  expense. 
Likewise  the  road  running  south  from  Wapato  to  the  Toppenish  Road 
is  in  good  condition,  except  from  a  point  4  miles  south  or  Wapato  to 
the  Toppenish  Roaa.  The  roads  outside  of  the  volcanic-ash  district 
could  be  graveled  without  very  much  expense.  Perhaps  $200  per 
mile  would  do  all  the  graveling  required.  This  could  be  done  with  a 
road  machine  in  most  instances,  as  the  gravel  in  this  portion  of  the 
reservation  is  not  very  deep.  Such  graveling,  however,  I  deem  to  be 
entirely  unnecessary,  as  a  well-graded  road,  using  the  ordinary  soil, 
is  very  good  and  serviceable  if  not  made  bad  by  careless  irrigation. 
A  road  extending  over  the  volcanic-ash  district  east  and  west  2  miles 
south  of  Wapato  would  be  a  considerable  advantage.  Likewise  a 
continuation  of  the  road  leading  west  from  Wapato  would  be  useful 
if  extended  5  miles  into  the  volcanic-ash  belt.  This  work,  however, 
would  be  very  expensive.  The  gravel  would  have  to  be  hauled  a  very 
long  distance,  and  the  expense  of  grading  and  graveling  might  bo 
conservatively  placed  at  $6,000  per  mile. 

The  office  will  remember  that  I  was  given  a  special  authority  of 
$5,000  for  road  work  on  the  reservation.  This  money  was  practically 
all  expended  before  July  1,  likewise  a  few  hundred  dollars  granted  in 
a  previous  authority.  By  referring  to  the  map  the  red  lines  indicate 
the  roads  I  have  improved,  excepting  along  the  railroad.  These 
roads  were  in  fairly  good  condition  in  most  places.  I  have  graded 
the  bad  places  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  through  with  heavf 
loads  ana  automobiles  and  have  bridged  all  creeks  and  ditches.  I^ 
is  possible  now  to  drive  an  automobile  or  heavy  wagon  with  reason- 
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able  facility  over  all  the  roads  thus  indicated.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  now  a  reasonably  direct  road  from  Toppenish  to  Fort  Simcoe. 
There  is  also  a  good  road  extending  from  Wapato  to  Fort  Simcoe. 
The  blue  pencil  marks  on  the  volcanic-ash  district  connecting  the 
roads  indicated  by  red  ink  will  show  the  route.  Of  courae  the  road 
over  the  volcanic-ash  district  is  not  very  good,  but  as  low  places  have 
been  followed  across  this  district  they  are  not  as  bad  as  they  would 
be  in  other  places  and  are  passable  at  this  time  by  automobiles  and 
heavy  wagons.  Some  portions  of  the  roads  indicated  by  the  red  ink 
lines  nave  been  very  rough,  but  this  in  most  instances  is  because  they 
were  new.  The  unevenness  where  the  roads  have  been  graded  wifi 
largely  disappear  after  the  roads  have  been  used  for  some  time  and 
have  fully  settled. 

Since  practically  all  of  these  roads  are  now  under  county  control 
and  the  county  will  probably  expend  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  per 
year  in  keeping  them  up.  I  feel  that  no  immediate  uneasiness  is  justi- 
fiable as  to  future  road  conditiori.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
just  and  reasonable  if  from  $2,000  to  $3,000  were  appropriated  each 
y ^ar  fro  n  tribal  funds  to  aid  the  county  authorities,  but  the  expendi- 
ttire  of  $100,000  would  appear  to  be  out  of  reason.  As  will  be  seen 
by  the  map,  much  was  accomplished  this  year  in  the  way  of  practi- 
cal results  with  the  $5,000  thus  allowed. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  land  in  the  irri- 
gated portion  of  the  reservation  is  now  in  the  hands  of  white  settlers, 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  roads  on  this  portion  of  the  reservation 
touch  many  farms  owned  by  white  people.  I  feel  sure  the  office 
is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  these  wnite  farmers  would  cheerfully 
assist  in  building  these  roads  either  by  cash  payments  or  by  labor. 
The  taxes  on  the  reservation  are  very  high  mdeed,  in  some  cases 
reaching  as  high  as  $6  per  acre  on  cultivated  lands.  Since  these 
parties  are  paying  taxes,  I  feel  that  they  would  not  wish  to  bear 
the  additional  tax  which  such  assistance  would  mean.  Moreover, 
many  farmers  would  live  a  mile  or  two  from  the  proposed  roads. 
These  farmers  would  be  benefited  almost  as  much  as  those  living 
immediately  adjoining  the  roads.  I  feel  sure  that  none  of  the  farmers 
at  such  a  (ustance  from  the  road  would  be  willing  to  contribute  any 
assistance. 

The  office  also  feels  that  much  of  the  work  could  be  done  by  Indian 
labor.  This  is  also  a  mistake.  While  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Martin  recently  concerning  this  proposition  I  learned  from  him  that 
he  had  had  either  one  application  or  no  application  for  employment 
from  Indians  in  all  of  his  drainage  work.  Likewise  in  the  road  con- 
struction work  which  I  have  carried  on  this  spring  I  have  found  it 
impossible  to  do  even  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  by  Indian  help. 
These  Indians  have  too  much  money  and  are  not  willing  enough  to 
work  to  grasp  such  an  opportunity.  We  did  find  it  possible  in  many 
instances  to  get  Indian  teams  with  white  drivers,  but  not  many 
Indians  were  willing  to  work  themselves.  In  my  judgment  if  $  1 00,000 
were  appropriated  for  roads  on  the  reservation  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  do  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  work  by  Indian  labor,  and 
even  a  large  proportion  of  this  small  percentage  would  be  covered  by 
Indian  teams  dnven  by  white  laborers. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Martin,  superintendent  of  irrigation,  joins  with  me  in  the 
/opinion  that  extensive  graveling  of  roads  on  the  reservation  is  not 
H  D— 62-2— vol  139 22 
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practicable  at  this  time  on  account  of  the  excessive  cost.  He  recom- 
mends strongly  that  at  least  such  graveling  be  deferred  until  such 
time  as  the  Wapato  project  has  been  constructed,  believing  that  the 
construction  of  canals  will  in  most  cases  make  gravel  easily  available, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  it  would  be  at  this 
time.  I  believe  Mr.  Martin's  recommendation  is  well  founded.  For 
example,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  reservation  south  of  Toppenish, 
were  Raveling  necessary,  there  would  be  an  abundance  of  gravel  at 
this  tune  which  has  been  excavated  in  making  the  drainage  ditches. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  appropriation  for  the  reasons  herein 
outlined. 

In  case  a  further  report  is  necessary  I  request  that  the  map  I  am 
submitting,  be  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

Sam  Young, 
Superintendent  and  Special  Disbursing  Agent. 


At  a  meeting  of  a  committee  appointed  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
organization  of  a  reservation  water  us?rs'  association  for  the  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation,  which  committee  was  appointed  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  water  users  held  in  the  town  of  Wapato  on  the  20th  day 
of  April,  1911,  the  said  committee  convening  in  the  town  of  Wapato 
on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1911,  the  following  resolution  was  adoi)ted 
pursuant  to  instructions  of  those  assembled  at  the  mass  meeting, 
the  decision  being  unanimous: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  water  users  of  the  Yakima 
Indian  Reservation  that  the  petition  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  at  Washington,  and  to  Representatives  in  Congress, 
asking  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  tne  repair  of  roads  on  the 
reservation  be  recalled,  and  that  no  further  action  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  either  bv  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  by  Congress. 
This  action  is  taken  with  a  view  to  hastening  the  commencement  of 
operations  on  the  Waj^ato  irrigation  project  and  also  for  the  reason 
that  the  initial  intent  of  the  netition  was  not  to  tax  the  proposed 
improvements  on  the  roads  to  tne  tribal  funds  of  the  Yakima  Inaians. 

F.  A.  WnxiAMs, 

Committee  Chairman, 
E.  A.  Lane, 

Committee  Secretary. 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM. 


USTTEB  FBOM  THE  GHAIBHAN  BOARD  OF  TBTJSTEES,  POSTAL  SAV- 
INGS SYSTEM,  SUBMITTINO  STATISTICS  BEOABDINGTHE  OPEBA- 
TIONS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  DXTBINQ  THE  FISCAX  YEAB  ENDED  JUNE 
30,  1911. 


January  3, 1912.^Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


Post  Office  Depabtment, 
Office  of  the  Postmaster  General, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  26, 1911. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sm:  On  behalf  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  as  required  by  section  1  of 
the  act  approved  Jime  25,  1910,  certain  statistics  regarding  the  opera- 
tions of  tne  system  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  no  interest  had  been  paid  to  depositors, 
no  funds  had  been  investea  in  Government  securities,  and  no  deposits 
were  regarded  as  unclaimed. 

From  the  initial  establishment,  on  January  3,  1911,  of  one  deposi- 
tory office  in  each  State  and  Territory  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
six  months  later,  the  system  was  largely  experimental,  but  since  then 
it  has  been  rapidly  extended.  The  numoer  of  depository  offices, 
which,  on  the  30th  of  June,  last,  amounted  to  only  400,  nas  been 
increased  to  more  than  7,500.  The  deposits,  which  ,on  that  date 
amounted  irO  $677,145,  now  exceed  $11,000,000. 
Respectfully, 

Frank  H.  Hitchcock, 
Ghmrnian  Board  of  Trustees,  Postal  Savings  System. 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  POSTAL  SAVINQ8  SYSTEM. 


Table  1. — OffiMs  opened  to  receive  postal  savings  deposita  durinq  the  Jueal  year  ended 
June  SO,  1911,  vnth  the  date  of  opening  and  the  number  ojdepoikore. 


Office. 

Date. 

Nomber 

ofde- 
poaitoTB. 

Office. 

Data. 

Nonibv 

oTda- 
poUtn 

Alabama  (7  offices): 

Anniston 

19U. 
May     1 
Jan.     3 
June    1 
June  27 
June  19 
June  27 
June  12 

May     1 
June  12 
June    1 
Jaa     3 
June  12 
June  19 

June  26 
June  12 
May     1 
June  19 
June  27 
Jaa     3 
June  27 

...do.... 

33 
191 
37 

4 
11 
16 

4 

272 
17 
48 

273 
16 
16 

9 
34 
26 

6 

2 
61 

7 

4 
49 

7 

6 
30 

3 
17 

6 
163 

3 
24 
36 
10 
104 
17 

1 

6 

55 

35 
39 
30 

35 
11 

Georgia  (7  offices): 

.    do. 

2 

Bessemer 

^mnswick 

Jan.     3 
June  19 
June  12 
June  37 
May     1 
June  27 

Jan.     3 
June  26 
June  27 
...do 

81 

Ensley 

Cedartown ... 

5 

Floi«nce 

OiMn«fW?I^ 

75 

Oadsden.^T.... ........... 

8 

Opellka 

Rome 

3 

Tuscaloosa 

Thomasville       

4 

Arlsona  (6  offices): 

Bisbee 

Idaho  a  offices): 

Coeord'Alene    

144 

CUfton 

Qoodinc 

1 

DouFrLaii....T. 

Moscow. 

7 

oSS!?...:::. ;::::: 

'''ampa 

5 

PXQSOOtt 

Pocaiello. .............. 

June  12 
June    1 
June  19 

June    1 
June  27 
June  12 
June  37 
June  19 
June  37 
June  26 
May     1 
June  27 
Jan.     3 
June  26 
June  27 
do 

8 

Yuma .r.T.... 

i*^n>ftlh..^^M...^.., 

19 

Aikansas  (7  offices): 

Wallace 

36 

Arkadelphia 

Illinois  (13  offices): 

Belleville 

Oonway 

ii 

yr^fm*  

Blue  Island 

7 

Mena 

Canton.  . 

30 

rAlllnnvntik 

19 

Stuttgart 

He  Kalb 

12 

Warren 

Harvey... 

11 

California  (17  offices): 

Kewanee... 

3 

Corona .r...... 

La  Salle 

36 

Sureka 

June    1 

June  27 

do.... 

Ottawa. 

6 

Grass  Valley 

Pekin 

229 

HoUlster 

Rt.  Cbarira         .  . 

20 

Martinei 

June  19 

Juno  12 

do 

8avanna ^ . 

2 

Monterey 

Staunton             ... 

25 

Needles 

Indiana  (8  offices): 

Alexandria        ..... 

do 

Nevada  City 

June  19 
Jaa     3 
June  26 
June  12 
June  26 
June  27 
May     1 
June  26 
June  37 
..  do.... 

11 

Oroville 

Bedlbrd 

do 

7 

Palo  Alto 

Garv 

May     1 

June    1 
June  27 
June  19 
Jan.     3 
June  12 

June    1 
May     1 

June  19 
Jan.     3 
June  26 
June  27 

...do.... 

110 

Petalnma. .'  T 

Indiana  Harbor  ... 

9 

Reddlne 

Linton 

9 

Ban  Luis  Obispo 

MlohiranOitv 

14 

BantaCnu 

Princeton     ' 

109 

Santa  Rosa 

ftjIUvan    , 

5 

Sonora 

Iowa  (10  offices): 

Tulare 

26 

Colorado  (18  offices): 
Canon  City 

May    1 

June  27 
June  19 
June  12 
June  27 
do 

CenterviUe 

98 

Colfex 

11 

Colorado  Citv.... 

2B 

Harlan 

1 

DuranKO...  ...... 

Oelwein 

19 

Ftort  Collins '.[",' 

naVnTnAM .    .,. 

3 

Golden         .    .. 

Red  Oak 

June  13 
June  27 
...do 

1 

Grand  Junction.... 

June  12 
June  27 
June  26 
June  27 
Jaa     3 
June  27 
do 

Sheldon 

Greeley.. 

Spencer 

4 

La  Junta III^II 

Kansas  (11  offices): 

Chanute 

...do 

Las  Animas 

23 

Leadvllle 

631 

14 
10 
13 
28 
16 

60 
19 
13 
10 
19 
9 

87 

10 
1 

16 
93 
SO 
18 
76 
81 

CofleyvUle 

...do 

14 

Lonsmont 

Emporia 

...do 

19 

Ijoveland 

Fort  Leavenworth 

...do.... 

10 

Monte  Vista 

June  26 
do 

Independence 

June    1 
Jube  26 
Jane  19 
May     1 
June  27 
June  12 
Jan.     3 

Jane  27 
Jane  19 
Jane  13 
June  37 
Jane  36 
June    1 
May    1 
Jan.     3 

May    1 

Jane  37 
Jane  19 
Jane  12 
Jane  96 
Jan.     1 
JiBM  tf 

31 

galida     

Junction  City 

6 

Silverton 

June  19 
June    1 
June  19 

Jaa     3 
May     1 

June  19 
June  27 
Juno  12 
June  27 

Jan.     3 

June  19 
June  27 
...do 

Lindsborg 

8 

Trinidad 

ifmittRtten 

58 

Telluride V. 

Osage  City 

7 

Onineoticut  (6  offices): 
Ansonia 

Parsons 

30 

Pittsburg 

9B0 

Bristoi....i!. .:.:;:;::;::: 

Kentucky  (8  offlc«): 

Bowling  Green 

7 

South  Manchester 

Willimantio 

Catlettsburg 

Frankfort! 

Georgetown.... 

5 

4 

Wlastead 

Delaware  (1  office): 

Henderson 

Hopkins  ville 

6 

9 

Dover 

Madiaonville 

a 

Florida  (8  offices): 

Apalachioolaa....x  ^ 

Middlcsboro 

104 

Looisiana  (7  offices): 
Alexandria    

Daytona 

JD 

F^rni^fiftinA „ 

Bogalosa.  .........•••.x 

7 

Key  West 

Jan.     3 
June    1 
June  12 
May     1 

June  26 

Hammond  ......•••• 

1 

Ui^i             .,.  ,^ 

Jennings,  .t..  ...•••.... 

12 

Orlando 

LakeCnarlM...    - 

13 

St  Aocostlne 

New  Iberia 

86 

Wert  ftlm  Beach 

Opeloasas 

7 
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OPEBATIONS  OP  THE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM.  8 

Tabids  1. — Offices  opened  to  receive  postal  tavingn  deposits  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  SO,  1911,  with  the  dau  of  opening  and  the  number  oj  depositors— Xjontximed. 


Oflaoe. 

Date. 

Number 

ofde- 
podtocB. 

Office. 

Date. 

Number 

ofde- 
positora 

Maine  (6  offices): 

Aaburn 

...do.... 

3 
16 
66 

6 
81 
20 

17 
1 

29 
10 
2 

40 
42 

3 
13 

6 
405 
10 
60 

8 

8 
8 
87 

8 
104 
8 
3 
26 
4 
7 

86 
4 
2 
46 
88 
3 
7 
9 
10 
23 

8 
4 
6 
12 
94 
10 
90 
26 

10 
5 
344 
16 
19 
14 
4 
25 
6 
17 
17 

416 
2 
8 
7 
4 

12 
6 
11 
12 
6 

Nebraska  (9  offices): 

AlHftTiW,.             

May    1 
June  27 
June  12 
June  27 
June  19 
June  27 
Jan.     3 
June    1 
June  26 

Jan.     3 
June  12 
...do 

*    38 

Biddeford 

June  12 
Jan.     3 
June  27 
May     1 
June  19 

June  12 
June  26 
Jan.     3 
May     1 
June  27 

June    1 
June  12 
June  27 
...do 

Aurora 

3 

Rumfoid 

Columbus 

7 

Saco 

Crete 

6 

Waterville 

Hoidreffe 

16 

Westbrook 

McCook 

6 

Maryland  (5  offices): 

Annapolis 

144 

North  Platte 

33 

Bel  Air 

Plattsmouth 

6 

Frostburg 

Nevada  (5  offlcses): 

Carson  City 

Havre  de  Grace 

217 

fuiiffh^iry 

Elko 

7 

Massachusetts  (9  offices): 

Gardner 

Ely 

44 

Ooldflold 

June    1 
May     1 

Jan.     3 
June  19 
May     1 
June  12 
June  27 

...do 

362 

Hyde  Park 

Tonopah 

234 

Lee 

New  Hampshire  (5  offices): 
R^lln 

Leominster...    .......... 

81 

Milford 

...do 

Claremont 

8 

Norwood 

Jan.     3 
June  19 
May     1 
June  27 

June  19 
June  27 
Jan.     8 
June  27 
May     1 
June  12 
June  26 
June    1 
June  27 
June  26 

Jan.     3 
June  26 
June  27 
June  12 
June    1 
June  27 
...do.... 

Dover 

89 

Peabody 

liAconia 

64 

Ifilfnni                

19 

Webster 

New  Jersey  (6  offices): 
Boonton 

Michigan  (10  offices): 

Calumet 

35 

Burlington 

May     1 

June  12 
June  26 
Jan.     3 
June  19 

June  26 
June  19 
June  12 
Jan.     3 
June  12 
June  27 
May     1 
June    1 

Jan.     3 
June  19 
June  27 
June  12 
June  28 
June  27 
May     1 
June  27 
June  26 
June    1 
...do.... 

...do.... 
May     1 
June  26 
June  27 
do 

29 

Gladstone              

Dover 

8 

Nonehton ..  ............. 

Long  Branch 

15 

Iran  Mountain  ...  -  - 

131 

Ironwood 

West  Hoboken 

35 

Marquette 

New  Mexico  (8  offices): 

Carlsbad 

Negannee . .~. 

8 

Owosso 

aovis 

20 

Saalt  Ste.  Marie 

East  Las  Vegas 

15 

WyRndotti*.         

Raton 

60 

Minnesota  (10  offices): 

RosweU 

10 

Santa  Fe 

1 

doqnrt 

Silver  City 

8 

Crookston 

5 

Eveleth 

New  York  (11  offices): 
Cohoes 

Hibbing 

120 

Montevideo 

Dunkirk 

68 

New  01m 

Hempstead 

3 

Redwing 

June  26 
May    1 
June  19 

...do.... 

TTwinrnfflr.  .V.**!"*I" 

30 

8t.aoad 

Mamaroneck 

10 

Vlrgit^la 

New  Brifhton 

8 

Mississ^Iii  (8  Offices): 

Bfloxl 

North  Tonawanda 

Rosebank  ... 

27 

14 

Brookhaven 

June  27 
June  28 
June  27 
May     1 
June  12 
Jan.     3 
Jxme    1 

June  12 
June  26 
Jan.     3 
June  19 
May     1 
June  27 
do 

Salamanca     

15 

Clarksdale 

Watervllet 

53 

Corinth 

GreenvlUe 

Watklns 

North  Carolina  (6  offices): 

Concord 

Elisabeth  City 

42 

Grenada 

14 
29 

Gullbort.... 

Natcbe* 

Ooldaboro 

5 

Mlssomi  (11  offices)- 

High  Point 

1 

Cape  Girardeau 

Rcickv  Mount 

2 

OarroUton 

Jan.     3 

June  27 
May     1 
June    1 
June  26 
June  27 
...do 

51 

Ciarthainf 

North  Dakota  (8  offices): 
Carrington 

DeSoto 

TTnTinlhal 

Devils  Lake 

22 

Dickinson 

12 

Moberly 

\tnnt»it 

...do 

do 

Grafton 

Mandan 

4 

Of     rntavlaa 

June    1 
June  27 

Jan.     3 
June  27 
June  12 
June  26 
...do 

Valley  City 

Wahpeton 

Jan.     3 
June  19 

Jan.     3 
June    1 
May     1 
June  19 
June  12 
June  27 

...do 

June  26 
June  37 

27 

Montana  (10  offices): 

AfiPAConda 

Williston 

2 

Ohio  (9  offices): 

Ashtabula 

Boteman 

312 

Dillon 

Barberton 

61 

Han^Uton, ,,,.,...-,, 

Bellaire 

14 

Havre 

Canal  Dover 

16 

Kalispell 

May     1 

June  27 
...do  .  . 

Conneaut 

97 

Lewistown 

Crestline 

14 

T.f vfniRf ton  - 

Geneva 

Leetonia 

3 

MilesCity       

June    1 
June  19 

5 

Bad  Lodge 

Niles 

24 
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4  OPEBATIONS   OF  THE  POSTAL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM. 

Table  l.-^ffices  opened  to  receive  posted  savings  deposits  dtaring  the  fiscal  year  endd 
June  "iSO,  1911f  toilh  the  date  of  opening  and  the  number  q/'<2epo8t/or«--Continued. 


Office. 

Date. 

Number 

of  de- 
positors. 

Office. 

Date. 

Nomber 

ofde- 

positon. 

Oklahoma  (9  offloes): 

A  rdmore ............ 

June  12 
June    1 
June  27 
Jan.     3 
Jime  19 
June  26 
June  27 
May     1 
June  27 

May     1 
June  26 
June  19 
June  27 
Jan.     3 
June    1 
June  27 
...do 

3 
25 
10 
43 
29 

7 

3 
SO 

2 

179 
8 
41 
15 
54 
16 
1 

11 
12 
39 
12 
4 
37 

21 
3 
3 
322 
10 
20 
15 
5 
16 
8 
24 
4 

15 

27 

5 

156 
39 
41 

14 

Texas  (8  offloes): 

Brenham                     ... 

Jane  19 
...do 

10 

Bartlesrille 

Del  Rio 

10 

El  Reno 

June  26 
June  27 
Jan.     3 
June  27 
May     1 
June  12 

May     1 
June    1 
Jan.     3 

May     1 

Jan.     3 
June  27 
June  12 
June  19 

May     1 
Jan.     3 
June  27 
June  26 
June    1 
June  12 
June  27 

June  19 
June  27 
...do 

6 

Qnymon 

Nacogdoches 

3 

Lawton. ................. . 

Port  .\rthur 

8S 

Okniulf^ 

San  Anjrelo.... 

12 

Sanulna 

Temple 

30 

Shawnee 

Victoria 

14 

Wagoner 

Utah  (3  offices): 

Binffhftin  Oanvon  ........ 

Oregon  (13  offices): 

28 

Tvf^n . .  

17 

Baker  City 

Provo 

1« 

Kngene 

Vermont  (5  offices): 

Barre 

Grants  Pass 

20 

Montpeller 

30 

La  Grande      

Newport 

Hood  River 

Proctor 

6 

MoMlnnvUle 

St.  Johnsbury 

10 

Uftn^hfl^Irt 

...do 

Virginia  (7  offices): 

Medford 

June  12 
June  26 
June  12 
June  19 

May     1 

June  27 
...do 

ii 

Oregon  City 

Qlfton  Forge 

44 

Pendleton 

Fredericksburg 

2 

The  Dalles 

Pulaski 

U 

Pennsylvania  (15  offices): 

Staunton 

5 

Suffolk 

4 

Brownsville 

Warrenton 

2 

ConneUsville 

Washington  (13  offices): 

Aberdeen 

Dubois 

Jan.     3 
June  12 
Jimo  19 
June  27 
June  26 
June  19 
June  26 
June  27 

...do 

...do 

51 

Homestead 

Anaoortee 

2 

Irwin 

Bremerton. 

SO 

Johnsonbnrg. 

rhAhftiVf 

June  26 
June  19 
May     1 
June  27 
...do 

5 

Leechburg.r. 

Ellensburg 

19 

Ufn«niv1|fr           

Hoquiam 

57 

Montesano 

5 

New  iTmvangton 

Mount  Vernon 

3 

Ridgway...r 

ph^niiiidoah 

Olympia 

Jan.     3 
June  27 
June  26 
June    1 
June  12 

Jan.     3 
June  27 
June  26 
June  27 
May     1 

Jime  26 
May     1 
Jime    1 
June  19 
...do.... 

156 

Port  Townsend 

a 

Bteelton 

June    1 
June  27 

Jan.     3 
June  19 
May     1 

May     1 
June  19 
June  12 
June  27 
Jan.     3 
June  26 
June  27 
June    1 

..do   ... 

South  Bend 

5 

Vandergrift 

Vancouver 

157 

Bhode  Island  (3  offices): 

Wenatchee 

9 

^BrlatSr.:.... 

West  Vhrginia  (6  offices): 
Grafton.... 

East  Greenwich 

44 

Westerly 

Keyser 

10 

Sonth  CftroUna  (8  offices): 

Manningt/>n . . 

4 

Anderson 

Martlnji)>iirg , 

9 

D^ingtnT^ 

Wellsburg 

Wisconsin  (12  offices): 

Antlgo 

20 

Georgetown 

3 
1 
27 
1 
2 
5 

2 

2 
7 
48 
14 

4 

Laurens 

2 

Newberry      .....    . 

Ashland 

42 

Orangipbnrg. 

Beaver  Dam 

10 

Rorlrhlll  .      

Chippewa  Falls 

49 

Sumter 

Cuaany 

14 

Sooth  Dakota  (7  offices): 
Brookings 

Hartford 

June  27 
Jan.     3 
Jime  26 
June  12 
June  26 
June  27 
...do 

4 

Manitowoc 

264 

Oanton    .  . 

June  27 
...do 

Merrill 

9 

n^iifw  ,      ,  

Rhinelander 

11 

Deadwood.    ....  . 

Jan.     3 
June  19 
June  26 
June  27 

..do.... 

Stoughton 

5 

Lead 

Tomahawk 

10 

Lemmon . . . 

Wau  watosii 

Yantt^in 

Wyoming  (6  offices): 

Evanston 

Jime  12 
June  26 
Jan.     3 
Jime  19 
May     1 
June    1 

Tennessee  (9  offices): 

Brownsville 

3 

37 
10 
4 
9 
9 
260 

18 

Douglas 

3 

Clarksville    

May     1 
June  27 
June  19 
...do 

Laramie 

143 

Covington 

Rawlins 

9 

Dyeraburg 

Rock  Springs 

•  13 

Hnmboldt 

Sheridan 

12 

Jellico 

June    1 
Jan.     3 
June  26 
June  27 

Johnson  City... 

Murfineesboro 

ToUfthoma. ............r. 

1 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  POSTAL.  SAVINGS  SYSTEM.  5 

Tablb  2. — Swnmaary  of  transactions  at  postal  savings  depositories,  by  States  and  Terri- 
tories, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1911. 


Num- 
ber of 
depos- 
itors. 

"^ 

With- 
draw- 
als. 

Balance 
to  the 

creditor 
depos- 
itors. 

Sayings  cards 
and  stami>s. 

Amount 

at  interest 

in  banks 

June  30, 

1911. 

Interest 

due  from 

banks 

Julyl, 

1911. 

Amount 
of  depos- 
its sur- 

state or  Territory. 

Sold. 

Re. 

deem- 
ed. 

rendered 

for  bonds 

JuWl, 

mi. 

Alabftmft 

295 
641 
135 
474 
916 
130 

37 
316 
178 
220 
412 
274 
194 
451 
173 
144 
130 

59 
691 
208 
227 
250 
477 
484 
258 
864 
211 
253 
126 
390 
102 

07 
545 
172 
429 
498 
236 

53 

77 
333 
173 
193 

66 
113 
524 

87 
421 
198 

$14,780 

64,141 

3.747 

29,334 

92.488 

3,108 

666 

18,147 

7,654 

16,202 

22,037 

12,169 

8,536 

26,431 

4.928 

3,989 

4,466 

1,500 

16,927 

14,142 

10,370 

9,716 

31,523 

46,708 

9,510 

72,073 

6,217 

5,914 

4,133 

9,282 

4,157 

2,107 

27,411 

6.485 

29,028 

22.228 

9, 182 

514 

3,426 

21,313 

5,352 

8,516 

2,640 

2,389 

34, 182 

2,463 

15.215 

10,683 

$3,543 

8,835 

981 

4.007 

6.044 

507 

92 

2,811 

874 

2,385 

2,399 

1,702 

513 

4,756 

477 

686 

598 

405 

2,790 

728 

1,202 

1,393 

4,374 

6,669 

1,044 

6,936 

681 

617 

820 

1,133 

713 

401 

3,424 

1,464 

2,527 

3,326 

1,882 

258 

902 

7,502 

1,G08 

1,730 

483 

295 

1.964 

375 

1.118 

1,951 

$11,237 

66;306 

2,766 

26,327 

86,444 

2,601 

674 

15,336 

6,780 

13,817 

19,638 

10,467 

8,020 

21,675 

4,451 

3,303 

3,868 

1,095 

14,137 

13,414 

9,168 

8,323 

27,149 

41,039 

8,466 

65,138 

5,636 

6,297 

3,313 

8.149 

3,444 

1,646 

23,987 

6,021 

26,501 

18,902 

7,300 

256 

2,524 

13,811 

3,744 

6,786 

2,157 

2,094 

32,218 

2,088 

14,097 

8,732 

$74.50 

51.00 

'34.20 

186.60 

80.60 

71.00 

67.60 

96.50 

55.90 

37.70 

195.70 

54.40 

71.30 

229.80 

244.00 

108.90 

188.10 

25.30 

385.80 

46.30 

34.50 

32.70 

116.70 

81.00 

71.70 

209.40 

97.00 

247.20 

43.40 

216.70 

31.40 

17.00 

124.00 

89.00 

45.70 

207.00 

152.50 

22.30 

17.60 

74.40 

57.00 

69.20 

32.20 

57.60 

76.50 

39.80 

119.50 

146.50 

$57 
32 
26 
61 
53 
46 
18 
72 
34 
28 
62 
35 
33 

179 

147 
91 

146 
4 

247 
14 
17 
26 
53 
63 
48 

141 
45 

135 
20 

128 
23 
10 
73 
61 
14 

149 
95 
16 
13 
59 
45 
48 
16 
21 
36 
24 
80 

117 

$10,749.60 

47,666.30 
2,090.00 

21,756.90 

72,404.60 

1.999.70 

612.20 

14,381.90 
2,961.90 
8,539.00 

16,972.90 
9,206.50 
6,763.60 

19,101.50 
3,744.50 
2,461.60 
2,398.20 
940.90 

11,628.90 

12,593.30 
8,712.70 
2,335.80 

24,477.40 

36,215.00 
7,877.50 

68,266.10 
4,975.80 
6,336.10 
2,485.60 
7,092.80 
2,778.60 
1,110.90 

20,192.90 
4,280.80 

17,925.30 

17,785.20 

6,452.60 

180.50 

2,219.40 

12,908.90 
2,773.40 
5,485.50 
1,755.30 
1,974.50 

25,901.70 
1,400.90 

12,446.30 
7,449.40 

$67.56 

238.66 
8.27 
96.86 

491.70 
7.24 
4.34 
69.05 
22.82 
64.89 
93.06 
46.52 
25.76 

120.67 
17.09 
16.56 
12.44 
5.03 
7a  55 
44.57 
26.59 
16.13 

167.79 

271.15 
42.21 

235.14 
29.16 
25.70 
17.66 
25.40 
17.73 
6.20 

113.34 
20.89 
62.43 

111.32 
42.43 
1.29 
15.40 

103.44 
15.13 
38.34 
10.81 
7.79 

116.32 
10.43 
71.21 
47.77 

$20 

Afiicna 

5,900 

ArkAif<|pmf .„- 

Califomia 

460 

Colorado 

9,760 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida 

20 

Georgia 

20 

Idaho 

IlUnoia 

100 

Indiana..  •.. 

720 

Iowa .............. 

1,060 
640 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

500 

T'Ouiniana.  ....... 

200 

Maine 

400 

Maryland 

160 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

1,320 
300 

Minnesota 

100 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

2,700 
2,020 

Montana. . .  ....... 

3,620 

Nebraska. 

160 

Novada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

2,100 
600 
20 

New  York 

North  Carolina.... 
North  Dakota 

260 
2?0 

Ohio 

2,660 

oir1ahon>a ,  -  ^ 

Oregon 

Penn.sylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Ronth  CftT«H]nft, , . . 

200 
520 
800 

South  Dakota 

Tp.nivv«HT0O. ........ 

100 
720 

T*>xa? 

Utah 

220 

400 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVfrginia 

Wisconsin 

600 
500 
660 

Wynrning.  ........ 

1,380 

Total 

13.805 

778,129 

100,984 

677,145 

4,825.70 

2,938 

571,670.90 

3,167.73 

41,900 

Table  3. — Statement  of  the  *^amount  of  extra  exvense  of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  postal  service  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  postal  savings-depositary  system" 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911. 

Salaries  (employees  detailed  at  the  central  office) $11, 778. 58 

Expense  to  Division  of  Supplies 500. 00 

Expense  to  Division  of  Stamps 279. 04 

Janitor  service 384.08 

Heat  and  light 269.97 

Clerks  at  depository  offices 1, 140. 00 

Total : 14,351.67 
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Table  A.— Statement  of  (he  "amount  of  work  done  for  the  savings-depontory  tystan  iy 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  postal  service  in  the  transportation  of  fm  wai, ' 
dnixxng  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1911, 


CaaABesofmaiL 

Amount  of 
postage. 

Aotoal 
cost  per 
dollar  of 
poBta«e.i 

TdCdooft 

T«T»trf^»«,_ 

16,863.85 

117.00 

S,  727. 28 

10.67528 
1.QB471 
.48466 

S3,«l.74 

Third  daas 

126.81 

Foorth  claae 

1,8«S.68 

Totri 

5,830.33 

1  Foinlahed  by  the  Poat  OflSoe  Department. 
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id  Session.      |  1    No.  389. 


INDIANS  OF  SKUlIi  VALLEY  AND  DEEP  CREEK,  UTAH. 


LETTER 


FROM 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TBAN8MITTINO 

BBPOBT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  AGENT  APPOINTED  JULY  3,  1911,  TO 
VISIT  THE  INDIANS  OF  SKULL  VALLEY  AND  DEEP  CBEEE  AND 
OTHER  DETACHED  INDIANS  OF  UTAH. 


Januabt  4, 1912.— Referred  to  Committee  on  Indian  A£fairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Depabtment  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  January  3,  1912, 
Sir:  The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1911  (36  Stat.  L.,  1058, 
1073),  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

For  the  relief  of  distress  among  the  Indians  of  Skull  Valley^  and  Deep  Creek  and 
other  detached  Indians  in  Utah,  and  for  purposes  of  their  civilization,  ten  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  immediately  available,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  Congress  at  its  next  session  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  herein  appropriated  for  and  the  manner  in  which  this  appropriation 
shall  have  been  expendea. 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law  quoted,  a  special  agent  was 
appointed  July  3,  1911,  to  visit  the  Indians  of  Skull  Valley  and  Deep 
Creek  and  the  other  detached  Indians  of  Utah  in  order  to  determine 
their  condition,  ascertain  their  needs,  and  afford  such  rehef  as  might 
be  found  necessary. 

The  report  of  the  special  a^ent  indicates  that  these  Indians  have 
opportumties  along  many  different  lines  to  subsist  and  support 
themselves,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  necessary  equipment  and 
farming  implements  are  not  in  position  to  take  advantage  of  their 
opportunities.  Schoolhouses,  books,  farming  implements,  and  wire 
staples  and  posts  for  erecting  fences  to  protect  their  lands  from 
trespass  of  stock  appear  to  be  the  principal  needs  of  the  Indians  in 
question.  The  labor  of  these  Indians  is  in  demand  in  many  quarters 
and  bringd  a  fair  price. 
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No  expenditures  were  made  from  the  appropriation  mentioned 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911.  However,  there  was 
expended  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  up  to  October  1  1911,  $400 
for  salaries,  $428.10  tor  traveling  expenses,  and  $295.99  for  fences, 
wire  and  staples,  making  a"  totd  expenditure  of  $1,124.09  for  the 
benefit  of  these  Indians. 

There  is  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  report,  dated  October  16,  1911,  by 
the  special  agent  appointed  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the  Indians  in 
question. 

Respectfully,  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Salt  Lake  Crrr,  October  16, 1911. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  scattered 
bands  of  Indians  hi  Utah,  wliich  covers  all  my  work  not  previously 
reported  up  to  and  including  to-day: 

INDIANS   AT   ST.    GEORGE   AND   ENTERPRISE. 

(See  letters  lion.  A.  W.  Ivins  and  Senator  Smoot,  July  8  to  20, 
1911.) 

These  Indians  all  belong  to  the  Sliivwits  Reservation,  and  as  the 
department  has  expended  at  one  time  $5,000  and  at  another  $15,000, 
under  the  administration  of  Hon.  A.  W.  Ivins  as  special  agent,  to 
locate  them  on  this  reservation,  outfit  them  with  teams,  implements, 
wagons,  harness,  etc.,  and  the  usual  amount  for  administration  pur- 
poses since  that  time,  and  only  lately  buUt  a  modem  school  plant  for 
their  use,  it  would  seem  unwise  to  consider  purchasing  land  at  Enter- 
prise or  anywhere  else  for  any  Indians  enrolled  here.  Although  some 
of  their  little  fields  are  badly  washed,  caused  by  the  unprecedented 
flood  of  two  rears  ago,  yet  there  are  numerous  little  patches  adjoin- 
ing their  holdings  which  can,  by  a  reasonable  industry,  be  put  under 
cultivation. 

AU  of  the  irrigable  land  on  this  reservation  is  marvelously  pro- 
ductive and  will  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  each  year,  followed  by  a  crop 
of  com,  which  may  be  interplanted  with  beans,  squash,  pumpkins, 
etc.,  all  making  good  crops  tiie  same  season  if  properlv  attended  to. 
Alfalfa  gives  four  cuttings  and  very  heavy  crops.  All  kinds  of  decid- 
uous fruits,  and  even  the  fig  and  pomegranate,  attain  their  greatest 
perfection  here.  When  these  farms  were  bought,  a  great  deal  of 
fruit  was  growing  upon  them,  which  has  with  few  exceptions  gone  to 
destruction. 

Should  there  not  be  sufficient  land  to  demand  all  their  time  in  its 
cultivation,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wood  on  the  reservation,  which 
finds  a  good  market  in  St.  George.  The  labor  of  both  menx  and 
women  finds  a  good  opening  at  fair  wages  in  St.  George. 

As  educational  opportumties  are  lacking  elsewhere  and  Indians 
generally  are  not  desired  in  the  public  schools  and  are  very  indifferent 
m  this  respect,  any  supposed  advantage  for  the  adults  in  purchasing 
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lands  at  Enterprise  or  elsewhere  would  be  more  than  offset  by  loss  of 
school  and  other  advantages  for  the  young. 

There  are  also  possibilities  in  dry  fanning  and  cattle  raising  on  the 
reservation. 

The  Government  owns  a  very  valuable  water  right  here,  which 
should  be  carefully  protected,  as  forces  are  now  at  work  to  secure  all 
the  unused  water  in  the  Santa  Clara  River,  which  passes  through  the 
entire  reservation.  The  Government  owns  seventy-fourteen-hundred 
and  thirtieths  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  from  and  including  the  town 
of  Gunlock,  Utah,  or  as  expressed  in  another  paragraph  of  the  court 
decree,  setting  this  water  aside,  water  for  70  acres.  If  tliis  land  is 
worked  intensively,  and  these  opportunities  for  outside  income  em- 
brace by  the  Indians,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  126  who  are  enrolled 
should  not  in  this  genial  climate  be  assured  of  a  comfortable  living, 
with  no  further  expense  than  that  necessary  for  administration  and 
educational  purposes.  The  present  superintendent  is  fully  ahve  to 
the  possibilities  for  development.  I  tnerefore  recommend  that  no 
action  be  taken  by  the  department  to  acquire  any  land  for  any  of  the 
Indians  enrolled  on  this  reservation. 

INDLVNS   AT    KANAB. 

These  Indians  are  enrolled  at  Kaibab.  They  support  themselves 
mainly  by  working  for  the  whites  in  Kanab  and  vicinity.  They  are 
industrious,  send  their  children  to  the  day  school  at  Kaibab,  and  all 
have  cattle  cared  for  by  the  superintendent. 

INDLLNS   AT   LTICAN. 

There  are  but  two.  But  several  years  ago  there  was  quite  a  num- 
ber. They  have  died  or  disappeared  to  parts  unknown.  As  one  of 
the  citizens  remarked,  ''There  used  to  be  Indians  all  around  through 
this  country  25  years  ago,  but  they  have  gone,  God  knows  where." 

GREENWICH  AND  KOOSHAREM. 

I  visited  these  Indians  on  September  25  and  26.  They  are  located 
on  three  quarter  sections  of  good  land,  about  midway  between  the 
villages  of  Koosharem  and  Greenwich.  One  quarter  section  is 
patented  to  Wdker  Kisalve,  their  headman,  a  very  progressive  and 
mteUigent  Ute  Indian.  The  other  half  section  was  filed  upon  by 
other  Indians  who  failed  to  make  final  proof,  but  has  been  occupied 
by  Indians  since  and  for  many  years  previous.  There  are  4  Utes  in 
this  band  and  the  remainder  are  Paiutes;  total,  32. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  very  large  band  here,  and  all  were  under 
*the  care  of  a  representative  of  the  Mormon  Church.  The  bishop  of 
this  ward  still  looks  after  their  spiritual  and  temporal  matters  to 
some  extent.  They  attend  church  and  Sunday  school,  and  up  to 
two  years  ago  the  children  attended  public  school  at  Koosharem, 
but  owing  to  complaints  of  their  utter  lack  of  cleanliness  caused  the 
school  authorities  to  debar  them  from  this  privilege.  This  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  children  are  intelligent  and  learn  easily. 
Now  they,  in  common  with  all  other  children  belonging  to  these 
scattered  bands,  except  one  girl  at  Kanosh,  are  without  school 
privileges. 
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AU  now  seem  free  from  disease,  but  in  recent  years  an  epidemic 
carried  off  a  large  number  of  voung  and  old.  They  have  two  good 
roomy  sawed-log  houses,  whicn  they  buUt  by  their  own  efforts,  but 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were  Uving  in  the  wicMups. 

Income. — ^Walker  and  Pete,  two  leading  men  have  about  500 
bushels  of  wheat  and  oats,  and  the  camp  has  over  50  tons  alfalfa  hay, 
a  large  quantity  of  potatoes,  pumpkms,  and  other  garden  truck 
Pine  nuts  are  very  aoundant,  convenient,  and  great  quantities  are 
gathered  and  sold.  At  the  close  of  the  pine-nut  harvest,  all  go  to 
the  beet  fields  near  Richfield,  where  they  are  employed,  both  men 
and  women,  in  topping  beets.  All  the  young  men  get  employment 
with  the  whites  in  and  around  the  towns  in  this  valley.  Aside  from 
lack  of  school  privileges  they  are  considered  a  part  of  the  conmumity 
and  are  quite  prosperous.  They  also  have  good  horses,  wagons, 
harness,  mowers,  rakes,  plows,  etc.    Walker  has  eight  head  of  cattle. 

Waier. — ^When  water  matters  in  this  locahtv  were  adjusted  by  the 
court,  probably  no  one  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  and  they 
were  not  considered  or  named  in  the  decree.  Ex-Bishop  Bagley,  of 
Greenwich,  who  was  the  only  wliite  settler  on  Greenwich  Creek, 
considered  that  the  Indians  were  entitled  to  one-half  the  water. 
He  put  in  a  division  box  at  his  own  expense,  which  division  stands 
to  tnis  day.  I  have  made  request  that  he  confirm  this  action  by 
formally  conveying  this  water  to  the  Indians,  so  that  it  may  become 
a  matter  of  record. 

Aside  from  securing  this  water  right,  I  see  no  other  problem  con- 
nected with  this  band,  except  that  of  education,  which  is  one  that  is, 
I  fear,  beyond  solution  under  present  conditions,  although  I  shall 
endeavor  to  solve  this,  if  possible. 

BABBir  VALLEY  AND  ORASS  VALLEY. 

These  Indians  are  reported  to  have  moved  away  or  died,  none 
being  here  at  present. 

CEDAB   CITY  INDIANS. 

I  did  not  visit  this  band  when  within  60  miles,  as  I  learned  they 
were  in  the  mountains  after  pine  nuts. 

Supt.  Walter  Runke  (see  his  letter  Dec.  10,  1907,  file  97826,  dept.) 
made  a  strong  effort  to  induce  these  Indians  to  send  their  chilclren 
to  Panguitch,  onlv  60  miles  distant,  without  avail.  Their  headman, 
Capt.  rete,  I  understand  does  not  want  the  Government  to  interfere 
with  his  band.  They  do  not  attend  the  Cedar  City  schools.  I  have 
no  other  information  except  that  Bishop  H.  W.  Lunt  is  their  adviser. 
They  are  reported  to  be  industrious  and  make  good  wages,  as  Cedar 
City  is  quite  a  large  town.  They  appear  to  have  5  acres  on  which 
they  live,  and  are  about  30  in  number.  I  shall  visit  them  when  con- 
venient. 

INDIANS   AT  INDIANOLA. 

I  quote  from  the  history  of  San  Pete  County: 

This  country  waa  donated  to  the  San  Pete  Indiana  by  Brigham  Young  on  behalf 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  has  been  held  by  thorn  aa  a  perpetual  home.  In  1874 
John  Spencer  was  sent  in  by  the  Mormon  Church  as  a  missionary,  who  organized  n 
ward,  and  presided  as  bishop,  until  his  death,  in  1891. 
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The  early  history  of  this  band  will  doubtless  be  somewhat  like  that 
of  all  other  scattered  bands  in  Utah. 

Formerly,  about  200  Indians  had  homesteads,  but  they  sold  them  to 
whites  at  the  end  of  the  25-year  period.  Now  only  6  Indians  remain. 
Fanewats,  their  head  man,  is  over  100  years  of  age.  Toque,  his  son, 
60,  and  CharUe^  Toque's  son,  23.  Each  has  a  wife.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Masden,  a  prominent  business  man  of  that  section,  thinks  that  upon 
the  death  of  Fanewats,  the  others  will  sell  their  land  and  go  to  the  Ute 
Reservation,  where  they  now  have  their  Uve  stock,  consisting  of  40 
head  of  cattle  and  50  head  of  horses.  This  will  be  the  end  of  a 
Mormon  Indian  colony,  which  cost  much  time,  labor,  and  money  in 
the  efTort  to  civilize.  Christianize,  and  otherwise  improve  the  con- 
dition of  these  Indians.  It  is  of  interest  also  to  note  the  final  dis- 
position of  their  lands. 

KANOSH  BAND. 

I  visited  this  camp  on  September  27-28.  All  were  absent  after 
pine  nuts.  They  are  located  about  3  miles  from  Kanosh  on  a  section 
of  land,  50  acres  of  which  is  poorly  fenced  and  about  20  acres  is  in 
alfalfa  or  wheat.  They  appear  to  have  no  regular  water  right 
decreed,  and  only  get  what  is  turned  out  for  them  by  the  town  author- 
ities. They  raise  enough  alfalfa  for  their  horses,  some  wheat,  and 
garden,  but  their  main  dependence  is  working  by  the  day  for  the 
whites  of  Kanosh  and  vicinity,  aside  from  the  large  number  of  pine 
nuts  which  they  gather  and  sell  to  procure  their  winter  supplies. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  their  labor. 

Their  agricultural  implements  were  practically  worthless,  and  I 
have  advertised  for  two  plows,  one  mower,  one  hay  rake,  3,000 
pounds  of  barb  wire,  and  one  keg  of  staples  to  enlarge  their  pastures 
and  repair  their  fences. 

They  depend  upon  Bishop  Kimball,  of  Kanosh,  for  advice.  The 
church  has  had  an  interest  in  them  since  the  Black  Hawk  War,  when 
their  old  chief,  Kanosh,  rendered  them  good  service  against  the  Utes. 

This  was  also  a  large  band,  but  it  has  melted  away  and  only 
numbers  35  souls.  With  the  exception  of  one  little  girl,  who  attends 
the  Fillmore  City  School,  these  children  have  no  school  privileges. 
Leading  citizens  of  Kanosh  report  marked  improvement  in  these 
Indians  as  compared  with  their  condition  10  years  ago. 

They  are  at  least  100  miles  from  any  other  Indians.  Were  located 
on  this  land  by  the  Mormon  Church  and  are  much  attached  to  their 
location.  The  demand  for  their  labor  is  constant  and  growing, 
and  could  some  method  be  devised  for  educating  the  children  their 
condition  will  gradually  improve. 

WASHAKIE   BAND. 

This  is  an  apparently  successful  Mormon  colony,  under  the  over- 
sijght  of  Bishop  George  M.  Ward,  of  Washakie.  I  have  not  yet 
visited  this  band,  but  have  seen  several  members  of  it,  two  of  whom 
called  to  see  me  on  business  connected  with  the  Deep  Creok  Indians. 

They  report  a  good  school,  supported  by  county  and  State  funds. 
They  reside  on  lands  secured  by  homestead  entry,  aggregating  3,120 
acres,  situated  in  township  14  north,  range  3  west.  Much  of  this 
is  dry  farmed.     They  also  have  1,366  acres  located  in  township  11 
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north,  ranges  2  and  3  west,  which  last  year  was  leased  for  $2,700. 
They  raise  gram  and  have  their  own  thrashing  machine.  Those  I 
saw  were  inteUigent  and  well  dressed,  and  reported  all  the  othere 
prosperous.  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  visit  this  band 
as  yet. 

INDIANS   IN   SAN  JUAN. 

From  what  I  have  learned  of  these  Indians,  through  office  letter 
(68643-1911,  F.  H.  D.,  Ed.  L.  &  O.),  inclosing  communication  of 
Supt.  Clardy  and  from  other  reliable  sources,  I  think  it  very  necessary 
to  visit  San  Juan  County  and  make  a  careful  study  of  conditions 
affecting  these  Indians,  which  I  hope  to  do  in  November.  There  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  concerning  them.  One  band  is  imder  the 
leadership  of  Mancos  Jim,  who  caused  much  trouble  about  1907. 
Forest  Supervisor  Snow  was  present  at  the  hearing  when  they  were 
rounded  up  by  the  authorities.     He  says  that  they  were  verbally 

Sromised  certain  lands  in  Montezuma  Canyon  and  elsewhere  in  San 
uan  Coimty. 

INDIANS   IN   MOONLIGHT  CANYON. 

I  learn  that  there  is  a  band  in  MoonUght  Canvon  about  30  miles 
west  of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  meridian  an(i  the  same  distance 
south  of  San  Juan  River.  I  also  learn  that  all  the  land  south  of  the 
San  Juan  River  west  of  one  hundred  and  tenth  meridian  and  north  of 
the  Utah- Arizona  line,  westward  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  Colo- 
rado River  crosses,  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  these  Indians.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  out  anything  of  their  condition  whatever,  but 
shall  endeavor  to  visit  them  when  I  go  to  San  Juan  County. 

FRISCO. 

I  learn  there  is  a  small  band  at  Frisco  in  Beaver  County.  Have 
not  visited  them  and  can  get  but  Uttle  information  other  than  they 
are  there. 

INDIANS   AT   WARM   CREEK. 

The  situation  of  the  Indians  at  Warm  Creek  is  peculiar.  They 
number  about  29.  They  are  located  in  the  northwest  comer  of 
MiUard  County,  townsliip  15  south,  range  19  west.  Charlie  Peanim 
holds  one  quarter  section  by  virtue  of  a  homestead  filing  of  his  own 
and  being  the  sole  surviving  heir  of  Peanim.  Certain  representatives 
of  the  Mormon  Church  assisted  them  in  making  these  nlings.  In  a 
collision  over  the  water  rights  in  which  two  white  men  were  killed, 
the  matter  was  thrown  into  the  courts  for  settlement.  The  Mormon 
Church  defended  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  A  suit  was  brought  in 
the  name  of  Charlie  Peanim  and'  5  other  Indians.  The  court  decreed 
five  tw^enty-firsts  of  the  entire  flow  of  the  stream  to  these  Indians. 
None  of  the  others  owned  land.  Their  descendants  have  been  resid- 
ing upon  the  lands  of  Charlie  Peanim.  The  old  friends  of  the  Indians 
have  sold  out  to  a  corporation,  which  is  trying  to  purchase  the  land 
of  Charlie  Peanim,  who  has  had  his  homestead  rignt  long  enough  to 
dispose  of  it.  Should  he  do  this,  the  descendants  of  these  other 
Indians  named  in  the  court  decree  wiQ  be  without  a  home.  If  thev 
are  entitled  to  four  twenty-firsts  of  that  water,  or  any  of  it,  they  will 
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be  without  a  place  to  use  it  unless  other  lands  are  secured.  When  I 
visited  this  place,  I  saw  only  Charlie  Peanim's  children,  all  the  others 
being  absent.  I  afterwards  met  the  faction  who  are  not  related  to 
Chanie  Peanim,  some  25  miles  away.  When  I  informed  them  who 
I  was  they  told  me  Charlie  Peanim  was  trying  to  run  them  oflF  the 
land.  The  Indians  at  Deep  Creek  had  invited  them  to  make  their 
home  there,  but  they  told  me  they  loved  their  home  at  Warm  Creek 
and  did  not  want  to  go.  This  makes  a  very  interesting  problem  for 
solution. 

SKULL  VALLEY. 

This  is  a  small  band  of  about  50  Indians,  of  which  I  have  made 
previous  report.  Their  rights  have  been  trampled  upon  by  traveling 
stockmen,  and  their  domestic  water  has  been  constantly  rendered 
unfit  for  use  by  the  great  bands  of  sheep  which  range  up  and  down 
this  valley.  They  own  the  entire  flow  of  Hickman  ft-eek,  which  is  a 
good  water  right  if  inteUigently  developed  and  used.  They  have 
made  11  homestead  entries,  2  of  which  are  patented.  The  land  is 
good,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  growing  of  the  best  grade  of 
alfalfa  seed.  Could  thej  be  under  proper  supervision,  this  should  be 
produced  in  such  quantities  as  to  afford  them  a  good  support.  They 
are  badly  in  need  of  agricultural  implements,  and  I  have  sent  out 
advertisements  for  six  walking  plows,  two  harrows,  one  hayrake,  and 
one  mower  complete,  for  their  use.  I  have  issued  them  8,000  pounds 
barb  wire  and  100  pounds  staples,  and  they  have  their  entire  holdings 
inclosed  bv  a  substantial  fence  of  four  wires.  They  still  need  (1) 
some  method  worked  out  to  protect  their  doniestic  water  from 
pollution  by  sheep;  (2)  a  small  day-school  plant,  with  superintendent 
to  act  as  teacher  and  farmer  and  his  wife  as  housekeeper  and  matron. 
(See  request  Oct.  14,  1911.) 

DEEP  GREEK   BAND. 

While  these  Indians  are  more  progressive  than  any  of  the  other 
bands,  and  have  made  an  effort  to  start  a  school  of  their  own,  yet 
conditions  are  such  that  they  will  be  unable  to  accompUsh  but 
little  in  this  line,  and  also  need  protection  and  much  other  assist- 
ance. There  is  a  lawless  element  around  the  Utah-Nevada  border 
which  has  caused  them  much  trouble.  They  are  settled  upon  16 
homesteads,  which  lie  in  a  body  in  township  11  south,  range  19 
west,  Juab  County,  and  must  soon  make  final  proof. 

Their  water  rights  are  still  unsettled.  They  are  using  water  from 
certain  creeks,  but  need  supervision  in  order  to  get  much  real  benefit. 
I  go  there  to-morrow  to  meet  with  them  and  the  whites  who  are 
interested  in  the  water  of  those  creeks,  from  which  they  get  their 
supply,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  some  definite  agreement  as  to 
its  use. 

They  need  a  good  day-school  plant  also,  with  superintendent  to 
act  as  teacher  and  farmer  and  wife  as  housekeeper  and  matron. 
(See  request  Oct.  14,  1911.)  They  have  been  much  imposed  upon 
by  stockmen  and  are  much  in  need  of  agricultural  implements.  I 
have  sent  out  advertisements  for  16,000  pounds  barb  wire,  200 
pounds  stapled,  4  harrows,  2  mowers,  2  hay  rakes,  and  200  pounds 
black  smooth  wire  No.  12  for  their  use. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

I  submit  the  following  in  response  to  your  letter  October  7  (F.  H. 
D.,  L.  &  O.),  wjiich  shows  amount  and  purpose  of  expenditures: 

Voucher  1,  first  quarter,  traveling  expenise $68.10 

Voucher  2,  first  quarter,  traveling  expense 80.40 

Voucher  3,  first  quarter,  traveling  expense 99.  00 

Voucher  4,  first  quarter,  personal  service,  salaries,  and  per  diem 580. 00 

Voucher  5,  first  quarter,  purchase  wire,  Skull  Valley  Indians 295.  99 

Total  expenditures 1,124.09 

I  deemed  it  necessary  to  get  over  the  entire  field  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  order  to  determine  where  the  greatest  need  for  expendi- 
ture existed. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  prominent  people  who  are  interested  in 
their  welfare,  that  some  method  of  gatnermg  up  and  consolidating 
these  smaller  bands,  and  either  locating  them  on  the  Uintah  and 
Ouray  Reservation  or  either  purchasing  land  or  endeavoring  to  ar- 
range for  a  cooperative  irrigation  scheme  to  water  a  pK>rtion  of  the 
Kaibab  Reservation  and  allot  them  there.  For  administration  pur- 
poses at  first  glance  this  appears  to  be  the  only  economical  metnod, 
out  this  is  open  to  very  many  objections.  I  lind  that  they  are  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  particular  localities  which  they  now  ix^abit, 
and  are  decidedly  opposed  to  being  moved  away.  In  many  cases 
they  own  the  land  upon  which  they  live,  by  homestead  entry,  and 
have  vested  rights  as  communities  in  the  water.  In  most  places  they 
are  in  a  sense  &  part  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  They  have 
learned  to  labor  and  although  what  home  life  they  have  is  far  from 
what  it  should  be,  yet  the}'  are  in  reality  self-supporting.  No  work 
is  given  them  for  charit^^'s  sake.     Those  who  employ  them  expect  and 

St  an  equivalent  and  their  labor  is  quite  necessary  to  tlie  whites, 
though  at  rare  intervals  through  dry  seasons  and  their  character- 
istic lack  of  foresight,  food  supplies  may  not  be  as  abundant  as  they 
might  desire,  yet  no  real  suffering  from  hunger  need  be  feared  in  these 
small  groups  near  the  Mormon  villages,  as  thev  have  always  been 
considered  to  a  certain  extent  as  waras  of  the  Church,  and  while  the 
officials  long  since  discontinued  their  old  custom  of  almsgiving  for 
the  better  one  of  assisting  and  encouraging  them  to  sel^help,  yet 
any  real  suffering  or  calamity  would  receive  immediate  attention  from 
the  bishop  in  chai|^  of  the  ward,  to  whom  they  invariably  carry  tiieir 
real  or  imapnary  troubles. 

Tliev  have  been  looked  after  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  officials  of 
the  ^formon  Church  since  Brigham  Young  was  supmntendent  of 
Indian  affairs  in  this  Territory. 

On  entering  the  valley  the  Mormons  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians, 
which  was  kept  until  Brieham  Young  endeavorecl  to  break  up  the 
traffic  in  women  and  chiloren,  who  were  captured  from  the  weaker 
tribes  by  the  Utes  under  the  leadership  of  \^  alker,  a  bold  and  skillful 
leader  of  that  day.  These  captives  were  sold  or  traded  to  Mexican 
trading  parties.  "^Walker  reganled  this  as  an  interference  with  his 
rights  and  began  what  is  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  War.  After  a 
general  peace  was  declare<i  the  pi^licy  advocated  by  Brigham  Young 
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was  that  it  was  better  to  feed  them  than  to  fight  them,  and  a  sort  of 
system  of  issue  of  rations  was  adopted  to  relieve  them  when  deemed 
necessary  by  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  different  wards  near  where 
these  Indians  resided.  This  was  replaced  by  assisting  them  to  secure 
homesteads,  teaching  them  agriculture,  and  endeavoring  to  make  them 
self-supporting,  whi^  has  been  to  a  certain  degree  successful,  although 
those  wno  were  in  chaise  of  this  work  have  mf ormed  me  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  make  farmers  of  any  of  these  Indians. 

I  have  seen  no  case,  so  far,  where  the  issue  of  rations  would  be 
necessary  or  advisable.  I  have  made  careful  inquiry  of  whites  who 
live  near  and  are  fully  acquainted  with  their  circumstances.  In 
every  case  I  have  been  advised  that  the  greatest  need  was  good  agri- 
cultural implements  and  fencing  to  protect  their  lands  from  the 
depredations  of  stock.  This  will  be  a  good  permanent  benefit  to 
them.  Where  I  have  decided  to  issue  such  articles  the  Indians  have 
told  me  that  they  had  cared  for  their  old  people  and  expected  to  do  so. 

Unless  the  conditions  in  San  Juan  County  are  different  from  other 
places  visited,  the  bulk  of  the  constructive  work  will  be  Deep  Creek 
and  SkuU  Valley.  The  moral  conditions  among  all  these  Indians 
appears  to  be  good.  "I^hey  are  apparently  under  good  influences, 
and  as  practicafiy  all  the  State  outside  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  "diy, 
they  get  but  very  little,  if  anv,  whisky. 

Without  exception,  these  bands  are  dwindling  away  more  or  less 
rapidly.  The  bu-th  rate  appears  to  be  abnormally  low,  with  rather 
a  nigh  death  rate.  As  an  mstance  of  decrease,  when  the  Shivwits 
Indians  were  located  in  1893  they  numbered  50  families,  with  192 
persons.  Thev  are  now  reduced  to  a  total  of'  126.  Forty  years  ago 
all  these  bands  numbered  into  the  hundreds.  They  will,  without 
doubt,  continually  ^ow  less  until  finaUy  extinct. 

Trusting  that  this  fully  complies  with  your  letter  of  October  7, 
requesting  full  report  by  October  28,  1911, 1  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

Lorenzo  D.  Cbeel, 
Spedal  Agent  Scattered  Bands  Indians  in  Utah. 
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62i>  Congress,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  j  Document 
Sd  Session.       \  \    No.  406. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  RIFLE)  PRACTICE,  ETC. 


LETTER 


THE  SECRETARY   OF   WAR, 

SUBMITTINQ 

DRAFT  OF  A  BILL  TO  ENCOT7BAOE  BIFLE  FBACTICE  AND  FBOMOTE 
A  FATBIOTIC  SFIBIT  AMONG  THE  CITIZENS  AND  YOUTH  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  AND  BECOMMENDINO  THAT  IT  BE  ENACTED 
INTO  LAW. 


January  8, 1912. — ^Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  AffaiiB  and  ordered  to  be 

printed. 


War  Department, 
Washington,  January  5,  1912, 
Sm:  With  the  approval  of  the  President,  I  have  the  honor  to 
request  a  reintroduction  in  Congress  of  the  accompanying  draft  of  bill 
to  encourage  rifle  practice  and  promote  a  patriotic  spint  among  the 
citizens  and  youtn  of  the  Umted  States.     This  measure  had  the 
approval  of  a' former  President  and  of  one  of  my  predecessors,  and 
has  also  been  under  consideration  in  Congress,  as  shown  by  Senate 
Report  No.  414,  Sixty-first  Congress,  second  session,  on  Senate  bill 
5008.     This  report  and  the  accompanving  memorandum  contain  in 
detail  the  reasons  for  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation,  and 
it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  tnan  earnestly  recom- 
mend the  measure  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  L.  Stimson, 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  Speaker  op  the  House  op  Representatives. 


A  BILL  To  encourage  rifle  practice  and  oromote  a  patriotic  spirit  among  the  citizens 
and  youth  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  (he  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assefmblea.  That  the  Secretary  of  War 
1$  hereby  authorized  to  issue,  vdthout  expense  to  the  United  States, 
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for  use  in  target  practice,  United  States  magazine  rifles  and  append- 
ages therefor,  not  of  the  existing  service  model  and  not  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  proper  reserve  supply,  to  rifle  clubs  organized 
under  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice 
and  to  schools  having  a  uniformed  corps  of  cadets  and  carrying  on 
military  training,  in  sufficient  number  for  the  conduct  of  proper  tar- 
get practice.  Issue  of  public  property  under  this  act  shall  be  made 
m  compliance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
insuring  the  designed  use  of  the  property  issued,  providing  against 
loss  to  the  United  States  through  lack  of  proper  care,  and  for  the 
return  of  the  property  when  required,  and  embodying  such  other 
requirements  as  he  may  consider  necessary  adequately  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  That  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice  in  pubUc  schools, 
colleges^  universities,  and  civiUan  rifle  cluDs,  including  the  cost  of 
ammumtion,  prizes,  and  the  necessary  material  and  appliances 
therefor,  and  for  the  expense  of  indoor  and  outdoor  competitions 
among  the  students  and  members  attending  or  belonging  to  the 
same,  including  the  necessary  traveUng  expenses  and  per  diem  of 
the  persons  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  superintend  such 
instruction  and  competitions,  which  shall  be  conducted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  there  is  hereby  annually  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


Wak  Depaktment, 

December  18,  1911. 

Sm:  In  reintroducing  the  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  promote  a  patri- 
otic spirit  among  the  citizens  and  youth  of  the  United  States  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  rifle  practice  "  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  this  and  similar  proposed  legislation  has  received  the 
approval  and  indorsement  of  President  Taft  and  his  predecessor  in 
office,  President  Roosevelt;  of  Secretaries  of  War  Root.  Taft.  Wright, 
Dickinson,  and  the  present  Secretary;  of  the  Chief  or  Staff  and  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  United  States  Army;  the  Chief  of  Division  of 
Militia  Affairs;  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice in  the  United  States;  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America; 
the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States;  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic;  the  president  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation;  and  many  other  organizations  and  promi- 
nent citizens  throughout  the  country. 

This  alone  should  show  its  worth  and  should  require  no  other  recom- 
mendation.    The  necessity  for  this  legislation  is  apparent. 

The  purposes  of  this  act  are  not  only  to  create  umversal  knowledge 
of  the  mUitaiy  arm  amon^  citizens,  but  to  revive  the  almost  lost  art 
of  rifle  shooting  as  a  pastime  in  this  country,  for  rifle  shooting  bears 
too  important  a  relation  to  our  national  deu^nses  to  be  neglected. 

There  has  always  been  in  this  country,  and  always  will  be,  unless 
we  should  have  an  unusually  bitter  lesson,  a  strong  prejudice  against 
a  large  standing  army,  and  while  this  feeling  exists  it  will  always  be 
necessary  for  the  country  to  depend  on  volunteers. 
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If  we  are  not  suicidal  in  our  military  policy,  we  will  see  to  it  that 
these  volunteers  receive  some  measure  or  military  training,  and  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  as  many  young  men  as  possible  should  be 
tai^ht  the  use  of  the  Army  rifle. 

'file  target  practice  of  the  National  Guard  does,  in  a  small  way, 
accomplish  this,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  personnel  of 
the  guard  changes  about  once  in  every  three  years.  These  men 
having  served  their  term  of  enlistment  return  to  their  several  business 
pursuits  and  soon  forget  their  military  training.  K  they  received 
encouragement,  no  doubt  many  of  these  young  men  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to  con tmue  their  rifle  shootmg  in 
clubs,  if  it  could  be  done  without  being  a  serious  drain  upon  their 
pockets  and  time. 

Unquestionably  a  weak  spot  in  our  military  establishment  is  the 
lack  of  training  for  that  portion  of  our  citizens  who  would  make  up 
the  major  part  of  our  armies  in  case  of  war.  All  military  authorities 
agree  that  m  case  of  a  war  with  a  first-class  nation  we  would  have  to 
mobilize  not  less  than  500,000  troops.  Of  this  number  we  could  not 
hope  to  have  more  than  150,000  trained  or  partially  trained  soldiers 
in  the  United  States  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  representing  the  regular 
services  and  the  National  Guard  at  peace  strength;  the  balance  would 
have  to  be  recruits.  Nor  is  that  all.  If  the  war  was  of  any  conse- 
quence, probably  double  the  number  would  be  required.  This  would 
mean  in  all  850,000  untrained  men. 

Shall  we  repeat  the  experience  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
take  to  the  front  Volunteers  who  have  never  even  had  a  rifle  in  their 
hands  until  they  enlisted  ?  A  statement  was  made  by  Maj.  Gen.  Joe 
Wheeler,  of  the  Volunteers,  that  not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  his 
division  had  ever  fired  a  military  rifle  before  landing  in  Cuba.  What 
a  crime  against  humanity  this  would  have  been  if  the  war  had  proven 
a  serious  one.  Has  any  nation  the  right  to  permit  the  untrained 
patriotic  citizen  to  take  up  arms  without  at  least  preliminary  training 
in  their  use?  Given  a  reasonable  amount  of  practice  with  the  rifle 
our  American  become  an  expert  shot  more  quickly  than  a  citizen  of 
any  other  country. 

National  condition^  fur  such  practice  having  disappeared  with  the 
building  up  of  our  country,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  for  its 
own  protection  and  the  safeguarding  of  its  citizens,  to  provide  means 
tor  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

Results  of  an  investigation  to  ascertain  how  many  Americans  in 
different  branches  of  the  service,  as  well  as  civilians,  received  instruc- 
tion in  rifle  practice  during  the  year  1910  furnishes  food  for  thought. 

Records  of  the  War  Department  show  that  during  that  year 
29,230  members  of  the  Regular  Army,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  rhil- 
ippines,  received  rifle  instruction,  of  which  17,473  failed  to  make  the 
qualifying  score. 

During  the  same  year  the  Navy  instructed  35,000  men  and  the 
Marine  Corps  4,400  more.  In  the  Organized  Mihtia  51,749  were 
given  rifle  instruction,  of  which  20,630  failed  to  quaUfy  as  marks- 
man.    There  were  olso  40,000  who  were  not  even  taken  to  the  ran^e. 

This  makes  a  total  ol  120,379  men  in  the  regular  miUtary  service 
of  the  United  States  who  received  rifle  instruction  of  more  or  less 
d<^ee  during  the  year.  To  this  might  be  added  3,000  members  of 
civdian  rifle  clubs.     There  could  also  be  counted  7,710  students  in 
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colleges  having  a  military  department^  who  were  given  a  limited 
amount  of  instruction. 

(It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  7,710  students  in  the  military 
departments  of  universities  and  colleges  are  all  that  received  instruc- 
tion out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  25,320,  and  yet  these  institutions  are 
receiving  large  subsidies  from  the  Government  in  return  for  the  car- 
lying  on  of  military  instruction.) 

In  the  aggregate  this  will  give  us  a  total  number  of  male  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  who  practice  with  the  service  rifle 
during  one  year  of  132,089  out  of  a  total  male  population  of  the 
enUstment  age  of  10,000,000. 

One  important  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration  with  regard 
to  these  figures,  and  that  is,  that  nearly  40  per  cent  of  these  men 
are  turned  back-annuallj^  into  private  life  to  forget  what  they  have 
already  learned  of  this  important  feature  of  national  defense.  A 
large  percentage  of  this  class  drifts  to  the  large  cities.  If  they  were 
enrolled  into  nfle  clubs  they  could  be  kept  track  of  and  would  con- 
tinue their  shooting  .and  thus  be  much  more  efficient  as  volunteers. 

Rifle  clubs,  however,  well  organized  are  useless  unless  given  places 
whereon  to  practice,  and  to  do  this  there  must  be  established  rifle 
ranges  near  large  centers  of  population ;  ranges  that  should  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  Government. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  of  America  has  spent  over  10 
years  in  organizing  and  promoting  rifle  clubs  throughout  the  country. 
The  association  now  acknowledges  that  the  work  lias  been  more  or 
less  of  a  failure  and  that  rifle  shooting  as  a  pastime  in  this  country 
is  rapidly  dying  out. 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  that  association  for 
the  year  1911,  covering  the  subject  of  rifle  clubs  are  appended  here- 
with. His  deductions  are  such  as  should  cause  serious  thought  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  coimtry 
and  our  future  security. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  is  far  more  rifle  practice  than  in 
former  years  in  the  National  Guard,  but  the  closing  of  old  ranges 
has  necessitated  the  building  of  new  ones  remote  from  the  large 
cities,  which  has  greatly  increased  the  expense  of  target  training 
through  transportation  costs  and  making  it  more  difficult  to  carry 
on  practice. 

There  is  no  surer  way  to  get  results  than  bj  beginning  with  the 
schoolboys.  Already  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America  has 
done  considerable  work  along  these  Unes  and  has  organized  over 
100  clubs  in  public  and  private  schools  throughout  the  country. 
The  work  has  been,  however,  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  funds, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  good  which  has  been  accompHshed  has  been 
lost  through  the  inability  to  keep  the  work  going. 

That  the  training  of  the  youth  of  a  country  in  tne  national  arm  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  national  defense  is  recognized  by  every 
nation  in  the  worm,  and  every  nation  but  our  own  is  striving  to 
instruct  its  boys  and  young  men  in  the  use  and  knowledge  of  the 
national  arm  of  the  country. 

Some  nations  go  so  far  as  to  compel  every  able-bodied  bov  to  take  a 
course  in  marksmanship.  Such  knowledge  once  instillecl  into  the 
minds  of  the  youth  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  boys  in  the  public 
schools  once  interested  in  their  rifle  work  will  continue  it  in  the  uni- 
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versity  or  civilian  clubs.  Often  they  will  naturally  drift  into  the 
National  Guard,  and  therefore  the  proper  promotion  of  this  work 
will  indirectly  be  a  great  help  to  enlistments  in  National  Guard  organ- 
izations. 

The  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Army  has  on  hand  about  300,000 
model  1898  .30-caiiber  magazine  rifles,  popularly  known  as  the 
Krag,  and  34,000  carbines.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  hold  a  very 
great  number  of  these  arms  for  a  reserve,  and  they  are  available  for 
issue  to  rifle  clubs  in  case  this  legislation  becomes  law. 

For  the  first  year  or  so  it  is  estimated  that  such  issue  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  rifles.  The  principal  item 
of  expenditure  in  putting  into  operation  plans  to  promote  rifl^  shoot- 
ing through  rifle  clubs  would  be  that  of  ammunition.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  issue  the  first  year  would  amount  to  about  100,000  rounds, 
figuring  on  a  basis  of  100  roui  ds  to  each  club  member.  This  would 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000.  This  amount  would  naturally 
gradually  increase,  but  during  the  first  few  years  the  money  not 
expended  for  ammunition  could  be  used  advantageously  in  range 
construction. 

Very  respectfully, 

Robert  Shaw  Oliver, 
AssistarU  Secretary  of  War. 
President  Natiorud  Board  far  Promotion  of  Kyle  Practice. 

The  Secretary  of  War. 


Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  op  America  for  1911. 


RIFLE   CLUBS. 


In  the  promotion  of  rifle-club  work  we  have  encountered  diffi- 
culties on  every  side.  On  the  surface  we  have  apparently  made 
more  or  less  of  a  success.  Clubs  have  increased  in  number,  it  is  true, 
but  when  the  question  is  gone  into  very  deepljr  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  only  trifling  results,  taking  into  consideration  the  size  of 
our  country  and  the  importance  this  work  bears  to  national  pre- 
paredness. 

During  the  past  year  18  new  civilian  clubs  have  been  organized  and 
afliliated  with  our  association;  1  located  in  Alaska,  1  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  10  west  of  the  Miississippi  River,  and  only  6  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, of  which  2  are  gallery  clubs.  During  the  same  period  we  have 
practically  lost  15  cIuds,  10  of  which  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

This  further  bears  out  the  statement  which  I  have  made  elsewhere 
in  my  report — that  rifle  shooting  as  a  pastime  is  rapidly  dying  out 
in  the  eastern  part  of  our  country. 

We  now  have  on  our  rolls  93  strictly  civilian  clubs,  with  a  member- 
ship of  3,548.  Of  this  number  3,000  had  rifle  practice  of  some  form 
or  other  during  the  past  year,  but  only  45  qualified  as  expert,  41  as 
sharpshooter,  and  236  as  marksman,  under  special  course  C  of  the 
War  Department,  indicating  slight  u^e  on  the  nfle  range  of  the  service 
rifles  purchased  by  these  clubs. 
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One  of  the  objections  which  we  have  beard  brought  against  the  rifle- 
club  movement  is  that  the  great  majority  of  the  members  are  older 
men  and  consequently  would  be  of  little  value  as  volunteers  in  case  of 
war.  On  makiiig  a  special  canvass  of  this  point  I  find  that  2,200  of 
the  above  members  are  within  the  enlistment  age. 

One  other  point  in  regard  to  civilian  rifle-club  members  which  I 
wish  to  specially  emphasize  is  the  fact  that  of  the  total  membership 
of  our  civilian  clubs  I  found  on  investigation  that  1,175,  or  30  per 
cent,  were  men  who  had  served  one  or  more  periods  of  enlistment  in 
the  Army,  National  Guard,  or  Volunteer  service. 

Elsewhere  in  my  report  I  have  shown  the  approximate  number  of 
men  who  are  passmg  through  the  military  service  and  return  to  civil 
life  each  year.  No  better  class  of  men  could  be  found  for  an  efficient 
reserve  to  the  Regular  Army.  If  this  movement  was  properly  fos- 
tered by  the  Government,  instead  of  3,000  civilian  riflemen  we  could 
have  anywhere  from  30,000  to  50,000  of  this  class  trained  in  the  use 
of  the  service  rifle. 

Canada  has  a  well-organized  system  which  make  the  rifle  clubs  of 
the  Dominion  a  reserve  for  the  Dominion  forces  that  may  well  be 
considered  bj^  this  Government. 

That  the  rifle-club  movement  in  the  United  States  is  a  failure  is 
owing  to  two  causes,  the  first  and  foremost  being  a  lack  of  outdoor 
ranges,  whereon  rifle  firing  can  be  carried  on.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  only  40  rifle  clubs  in  this  country,  exclusive  oi  the  foreign- 
American  clubs  of  the  schuetzen  class,  who  have  outdoor  ranges, 
owned  or  leased  by  the  club.  There  are  30  or  more  clubs  who  are 
able  to  get  a  small  amount  of  practice  on  Army  or  National  Guard 
ranges.  Some  of  these  clubs  are  able  to  get  this  practice,  however, 
only  at  those  times  when  the  ranges  are  not  in  use  by  the  Army  or 
militia,  which  in  most  cases  is  when  it  is  impracticable  for  the  rifle 
clubs  to  use  them. 

This  lack  of  ranges  is  particularly  noticeable  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  the  growth  of  the  population  in  large  cities  has  forced 
the  closing  of  the  ranges  in  and  near  them,  with  the  result  that  rifle 
fibring  is  now  confined  to  one  or  two  State  ranges,  often  available  only 
for  the  use  of  the  National  Guard. 

What  is  needed  more  than  anything  else  in  the  military  line  in  the 
United  States  is  the  construction  of  rifle  ranges  by  the  Government 
near  large  centers  of  population.  Every  year  that  this  is  put  off  only 
increases  the  ultimate  cost.  It  probably  will  be  impossible  after  a 
time  to  acquire  ranges  for  long-distance  shooting,  and  we  may  have  to 
come  to  the  shorter  ranges,  protected  by  mantles,  such  as  are  in  use  on 
the  Continent. 

After  the  Government  has  acquired  ranges  the  next  move  must  be 
the  free  issue  of  arms  and  ammunition.  We  then  will  be  in  a  position 
to  see  the  movement  grow  and  expand,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before 
we  would  have  built  up  in  this  country  an  organized  reserve  of  quali- 
fied marksmen  of  enlistment  a£;e. 

The  law  passed  in  1905  authorizing  the  sale  of  service  arms  and 
ammunition  to  rifle  clubs  has  not  proven  effective  in  stimulating 
civilian  rifle  practice.  Since  the  law  went  into  effect  1,000  model 
1903  service  nfles  have  been  sold  to  clubs.  My  belief  is  that  very  few 
of  these  rifles  are  being  used  for  the  use  intended — target  practice— 
and  that  a  great  many  have  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  original 
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owners.  Under  the  present  law  the,Gk)Yemment  has  no  way  of  com- 
pelling the  purchasers  of  these  rifles  to  use  them  in  target  practice, 
whereas  if  nfles  are  ^'  issued ''  to  dubs  for  the  purpose  of  target  practice, 
and  they  were  not  used  for  that  purpose,  they  could  be  withdrawn  and 
the  club's  charter  canceled. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  is  indebted  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment for  many  courtesies.  The  department  has  done  all  it  could  under 
the  law  to  help  the  cause.  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  a  certain 
number  of  new  "Krag"  rifles  were  set  aside  for  sale  to  our  rifle  clubs  at 
the  price  of  $10  each,  and  ammunition  for  same  at  the  price  of  $15  per 
1,000.  Our  club  members  seem  to  prefer  the  latest  model,  however, 
as  314  model  1903  rifles  were  purchased  during  the  last  year  as  against 
69  ''Krags";  97,250  rounds  of  ammunition  for  both  models  were  piuv 
chased  by  rifle  clubs  during  1911. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  question  of  legislation  for  the  building 
of  ranges  be  again  taken  up,  or  if  the  rifle-practice  bill  now  pending 
in  Congress  should  become  a  law,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  appro- 
priations carried  therein  be  devoted  to  range  buildmg  for  some  years 
to  come.  If  the  Government  does  not  do  something  along  these 
lines,  the  only  alternative  is  to  encourage  the  organization  ot  minia- 
ture rifle  clubs  like  they  have  in  England.  Gdlery  dhootiug  with 
small-caliber  rifles  is  not  of  great  value,  taken  from  a  military  stand- 
point, but  it  would  be  better  than  nothing  at  all.  Experience  has 
shown  that  men  who  keep  up  their  gallery  work  during  the  winter 
produce  better  results  on  the  outdoor  range  in  summer,  which  goes 
to  show  there  is  some  value  in  miniature  rifle  shooting. 

COLLEGE   CLUBS. 

College  clubs  show  a  falling  off  from  last  year.  Then  my  report 
showed  we  had  enrolled  38  clubs.  We  now  have  36,  although  8  new 
clubs  were  organized  and  afl&Uated  during  the  year,  showing  that  10 
have  dropped  out.  Of  our  36  clubs  27  are  in  colleges  and  universities 
having  a  military  department  where  an  Army  omcer  is  detailed  as 
professor  of  mihtary  science  and  tactics,  and  9  are  in  institutions 
that  do  not  have  a  mihtary  department  and  have  no  Army  officer 
detailed. 

The  success  of  these  clubs  in  institutions  having  mihtary  depart- 
ments depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  interest  and  cooperation 
given  by  the  Army  officer  there  detailed.  As  a  rule  these  officers 
have  more  than  enough  to  keep  their  attention  in  their  ordinary 
routine  duties  and  rifle  shooting  is  often  neglected  and  considered  of 
little  importance. 

The  excuse  is  given  in  most  of  the  institutions  that  the  very  limited 
time  that  ia  given  over  to  mihtary  instruction  will  not  permit  of  rifle 
shooting  being  taken  up. 

My  remarks  in  regard  to  the  lack  of  rifle  ranges  apply  just  as  much  to 
this  collie  work  as  to  the  civihan.  In  the  95  institutions  carrying  on 
mihtary  instruction,  only  69  have  outdoor  ranges  available.  This 
may  account  in  a  lai]ge  measure  for  the  fact  that  although  the  total 
enrollment  in  the  military  departments  of  these  institutions  is  25,320, 
only  7,710  were  given  range  practice  during  the  past  year.  A  much 
laiger  number  were  given  gallery  practice.  In  fact,  the  records  sho^ 
that  17,675  fired  on  the  gallery  rwges. 
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Gallery  work  has  been  greatly  stimulated  try  the  carrying  on  by  our 
association  of  intercollegiate  nfle  matches  through  the  organization 
of  intercollegiate  leagues.  In  fact,  complaints  were  made  that  too 
much  interest  was  taken  by  the  institutions  in  these  intercoll^ate 
matches;  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  develop  a  few  experts  in  rifle 
shooting  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Whetner  this  is  true  or  not, 
the  results  show  that  these  leagues  were  instrumental  in  starting  the 
work  in  institutions  where  rifle  practice  had  not  been  carried  on  before. 

SCHOOLBOY   RIFLE   CLUBS. 

There  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  number  of  our  schoolboy  rifle 
clubs  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912.  The  fiscal  year  for  these 
clubs  b^ns  September  1,  with  the  opening  of  the  school  year^  and  this 
practicaUy  means  the  reorgaiiization  of  new  clubs  at  the  beguining  of 
each  school  year  on  account  of  the  old  members  dropping  out  who 
have  graduated  or  who  have  left  school. 

This  time  a  year  ago  we  had  76  clubs  on  the  roll.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  only  50  such  clubs  who  have  completely  organized  and 
made  their  annual  report,  of  whom  20  are  clubs  in  military  schools, 
25  in  public  high  schools,  and  5  in  private  schools.  This  shows  a  loss 
of  26  clubs  from  last  year. 

The  amount  of  shooting  has  also  decreased,  as  only  797  ''junior 
marksman's''  quaUfications  were  reported,  as  against  1,047  last  year. 

This  decrease  in  schoolboy  clubs  is  due  to  four  <^auses,  the  principal 
one  of  which  is  the  lack  of  ranges;  the  second  reason  is  the  difficulty 
in  getting  competent  instructors  to  take  charge  of  the  boys,  as 
required  By  our  regulations;  the  third,  the  cost  of  purchasing  nfles 
and  ammunition  ;'tne  fourth  is  the  opposition  encountered  from  the 
school  authorities.  This  opposition  seems  to  be  almost  universal 
throughout  the  countrjr. 

New  York  and  Washington  are  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  In 
both  cities  this  work  has  the  hearty  sanction  and  cooperation  of  the 
school  authorities  and  rifle  shooting  is  one  of  the  reco^zed  sports  in 
the  school,  and  the  school  letter  is  given  to  the  members  of  successful 
rifle  teams,  the  same  as  in  other  branches  of  athletics. 

In  Greater  New  York  there  is  a  subtarget  gun  machine  installed  in 
each  school,  and  the  rifle-shooting  department  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  care  of  a  faculty  member  detailed  for  that  purpose. 
In  addition  to  which  there  is  the  public  schools  atliletic  league,  which 
assumes  direct  control  of  the  shooting. 

In  Washington  during  the  past  year  there  has  been  organized  an 
interscholastic  rifle-shooting  league,  which  will  have  supervision  and 
control  of  the  shooting  in  the  schools,  and  in  three  of  the  high  schoob 
rifle  ranges  have  been  built  for  the  use  of  the  rifle  clubs.  Consider- 
able shooting  is  carried  on  in  the  four  high  schools  of  Denver,  Colo., 
and  in  Portland,  Me.,  the  two  high  schools  have  ranges,  and  rifles  were 
purchased  by  the  school  authorities. 

Philadelpliia  has  an  interscholastic  rifle  league  that  carries  on  a 
series  of  competitions  between  these  schools.  Here  they  are  also 
considerably  handicapped  for  the  lack  of  ranges.  In  Baltimore, 
where  tlie  work  started  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  last  year, 
it  is  rapidly  djring  out,  owing  to  the  lack  of  competent  instmctors 
to  take  charge  of  them  and  opposition  from  the  school  authoritiea. 
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There  is  now  only  one  schoolboy  club  ahve  of  the  four  that  were 
organized  in  1910. 

In  connection  with  this  work  I  would  again  suggest  that  school- 
boy work  would  be  greatly  faciUtated  if  the  Ordnance  Department  of 
the  Army  would  manufacture  portable  gallery  ranges;  tnese  ranges 
to  be  issued  in  units  of  one  complete  range,  including  a  back  stop 
with  wires  and  wheels  for  the  trolley  system,  and  simple  instructions 
for  installing.  Such  a  portable  range  could  be  manufactured  at  a 
cost  between  $40  and  $50  a  unit,  and  would  be  easy  to  install  in  any 
room  where  60  or  75  feet  in  length  could  be  secured.  This  would  do 
away  with  a  lot  of  technical  specifications  on  range  building,  which 
is  more  or  less  Greek  to  the  average  boy.  I  think  that  if  this  could 
be  done  a  good  many  schools  would  become  purchasers  of  such  ranges. 

Another  feature  greatly  needed  is  a  uniform  gun  for  this  work. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  no  less  than  8  to  10  different  makes  and 
styles  of  rifles  being  used  by  the  boys  in  their  work. 

The  Government  has  about  34,000  *^Krag"  carbines  on  hand, 
which  would  make  an  ideal  arm  for  schoolboys,  as  they  could  be  used 
for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  work;  for  indoor  work  by  using  an 
adaptor  and  a  revolver  cartridge  or  gallery  loaded  ammunition. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  that  .22  caUber 
barrels  could  be  put  on  these  rifles  at  small  expense. 

This  country  greatly  needs  an  up-to-date  cadet  rifle,  preferably  a 
miniature  of  the  service  rifle.  Nearly  aU  foreign  countries  manu- 
facture a  miniature  army  rifle  for  their  cadet  corps. 

This  work  among  the  schools  will  never  amount  to  a  great  deal  until 
we  are  in  a  position  to  appoint  a  competent  man  in  each  city  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  ana  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  it.  This, 
of  course,  would  require  paying  such  a  man  for  his-time  and  expenses. 

The  great  trouble  that  we  have  is  to  find  such  men  to  volunteer 
their  service,  and  although  many  of  our  members  would  like  to 
take  the  work  up  they  can  not  afford  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  time 
required.  Tliis  especially  applies  to  National  Guard  officers  who 
find  that  the  increased  responsibilities  of  National  Guard  matters 
takes  about  all  of  the  leisure  time  they  have. 

The  outdoor  work  among  the  schools  has  amounted  to  very  little 
during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  same  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  college  and  civilian  cIuds — the  lack  of  ranges.  The  New  York 
schoolboys  had  no  opportunity  to  shoot  on  outdoor  ranges,  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  outdoor  tournament  held  in  the  country  was 
held  here  in  Washington.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment the  Marine  Corps  range  at  Winthrop,  Md.,  was  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and  about  200  boys  were 
taken  down  and  put  through  a  course  of  instruction  by  the  Marine 
Corps  officers  and  men  stationed  at  that  place.  Accompanying  the 
boys  were  the  superintendent  and  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  commandant  of  cadets,  and  several  of  the  high-school  principals. 
The  order  in  which  the  work  progressed,  the  lack  of  rowdyism,  and 
the  discipline  shown  by  the  boys  was  an  object  lesson  which  greatly 
impressed  the  school  authorities. 
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Memobandum  fbom  the  General  Staff,  United  States  Abmt. 

noyembee  7,  1911. 

(a)  The  issue  of  old-model  rifles,  carbines,  and  appendages  and  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  instruction  of  schoolooys  in  rifle  firing. 

it  is  believed  that  old-model  rifles  and  carbines  may  be  put  to  no 
better  service  than  the  issue  proposed  in  the  bill  herewith.  This  issue, 
in  fact,  allows  the  productive  use  of  material  wMch  has  lost  its  pri- 
mary usefulness. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  an  army  to  be  successful  must  know  how  to 
shoot,  and  advancing  arguments  in  support  of  this  axiom  would  be 
simply  the  reiteration  of  platitudes. 

However,  the  advantage  to  the  Government  of  training  our  young 
men  in  the  art  of  using  a  rifle  is  not  so  well  understood  and  the  per- 
tinent facts  will  be  advanced. 

Our  Government  is  opposed  fundamentally  to  a  standing  army  of 
a  proper  size  to  provide  for  the  national  defense,  and  for  a  war  of 
magnitude  reliance  must  be  placed  on  a  hurriedly  mobilized  army  of 
Regulars,  militia,  and  Volunteers;  the  number  of  men  with  httle 
mihtary  training  will  predominate. 

This  has  been  the  policy  always,  without  any  steps  being  taken  to 
insure  a  really  efficient  force  for  the  initial  stages  of  the  war — these 
stages  are  becoming  more  and  more  important  with  each  succeeding 
coimict. 

Within  the  last  few  years  much  has  been  done  to  assist  the  States 
in  the  development  of  the  militia,  and  more  is  being  contemplated. 
But  this  is  insufficient,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures.  For  a 
war  of  magnitude  an  army  of  450,000  at  least  will  be  required  at  once. 
This  will  necessitate  expansions  approximately  as  follows: 

Regular  Anny 100,000-150,000 

OrSuiiied  Militia 125,000-150,000 

Volunteere 0-150,000 

Total 225,00(M50,000 

which  indicates  the  necessity  for  an  influx  of  recruits  equal  in  number 
to  those  under  arms  in  peace.  The  effect  of  this  on  efficiency  may 
be  imagined  unless  these  recruits  know  something  beforehand  of  the 
military  profession,  and  especially  of  rifle  firing. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  initial  recruits  and  others  to  provide  for 
the  losses  and  to  augment  the  forces  will  come  from  tnat  sturdy 
American  class  which  attends  the  public  schools  and  which  is  the 
great  bulwark  of  our  democratic  institutions.  The  proof  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  wherein  more  than  1,000,000 
young  men  of  less  than  25  years  wei^  employed. 

History  is  replete  with  examples  where  such  raw  levies  have  failed, 
but  only  few  instances  where  they  have  been  successful  initially  have 
been  recorded,  and  such  success  has  been  attributed  to  earlv  famil- 
iarity witli  Uie  rifle.  The  most  recent  example  in  point  was  tne  army 
in  South  Africa,  which  has  been  characterized  as  a  ''modem  militia 
army,*'  and  its  successes  have  been  attributed  lai^elv  to  a  knowledge 
of  woodcraft  and  of  the  rifle  acquired  in  youth,  llie  woodcraft  we 
can  not  get,  but  rifle  firing  is  within  our  |rrasp,  requiring  some 
endeavor  and  a  comparatively  small  appropriation  of  funds. 
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From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  a  heavy  asset  in  our  national 
defense  is  a  famiuarity  of  our  yoiing  men  with  the  rifle  and  its  use. 

The  question  then  is  presented,  How  may  this  best  be  brought 
about?  The  answer  is  simple,  to  wit,  by  mtroducing  instruction 
in  rifle  firing  in  oiu*  schools  (principally  public). 

This  in  turn  may  be  accomplished  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Eifle  Practice  with  the  school 
authorities. 

It  is  believed  that  the  final  quid  pro  quo  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  any  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  will  be  far  greater 
than  that  tor  funds  appropriated  for  other  similar  piuposes.  In 
addition  to  being  of  great  advantage  in  mobilization  for  war,  the 
instruction  proposed  will  be  of  inmiense  benefit  in  time  of  peace  to 
the  Chiganized  Militia,  in  that  many  of  its  recruits  will  have  nad  pre- 
liminary instruction  in  rifle  firing. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  rme  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — 
aiming  and  gallery  practice  and  range  firing.  When  a  complete 
mastery  of  me  first  is  obtained  with  a  small-caliber  service  rifle 
proficiency  in  the  other  follows  readily,  so  that  the  impossibility 
of  having  range  firing  for  many  of  the  public-school  stuaents  does 
not  militate  materially  against  the  proposition. 

Assuming  only  15  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  the  elementary  and  all 
of  those  in  tiie  secondary  schools  available,  there  would  be  under 
instruction  each  year  approximately — 

Elementary 133, 000 

Secondary 115,000 

Total 248,000 

These  numbers  are  based  on  eight  and  four  years,  respectively, ' 
as  the  periods  to  complete  the  elementary  and  secondary  work 
in  the  schools. 

In  four  years  there  would  thus  be  in  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  young  men  famiUar  with  the  rifle,  many  of  them 
being  experts  therewith,  and  the  number  would  be  Increased  about 
250,000  every  year  thereafter. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  these  figures  could  be  realized  at  once, 
but  they  indicate  what  should  be  worked  to. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  :ltii  Hn  :|c 

H.  Liggett, 
Lieutenant  Colonel^  OeneraX  Staff, 
Acting  CTiief,  War  College  Division. 

W.    W.    WOTHERSPOON, 

Brigadier  Oensral,  United  States  Army ,  v^ 


What  Oibeb  Nations  aee  Doing  to  Promote  Rifle  Pbaotioe. 

FRANCE. 

France,  in  1893,  added  instruction  in  rifle  practice  to  the  preliminary 
exercises  already  taught  to  the  boys  in  the  primary  schools  of  10  years 
of  age  and  upward. 
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During  the  year  1908  she  expended  $100,000  for  ammunition  alone 
for  schoolboy  rifle  clubs.  Three  departments  of  the  Government 
take  active  interest  in  the  development  of  marksmanship:  The  war 
department,  through  the  issue  of  arms  and  anmiunition;  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior,  through  its  pecuniary  help;  and  the  department 
of  public  instruction,  by  encouragmg  the  development  of  rifle  exercises 
in  the  schools. 

Last  year  the  pupils  of  not  less  than  862  public  schools  took  part  in 
the  team  match  for  the  sixth  national  championship  of  the  primaiy 
schools  of  France.  Teams  shot  on  their  home  ranges  under  strict  super- 
vision. The  conditions  being,  teams  of  five,  each  boy  firing  five  shots 
at  a  distance  of  about  40  feet;  the  target  being  reduced,  the  bull's-eye 
measuring  less  than  2  inches;  possible  50  for  the  individual  shooter, 
250  for  the  team.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  schools  scored  200 
or  better,  the  winning  school  making  a  score  of  247. 

In  France  the  very  fife  and  development  of  target  practice  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  existence  and  progress  of  the  National 
Union  of  Shooting  Societies  of  the  country.  That  organization  has 
been  in  existence  since  1886  and  to-day  numbers  2,200  associated 
societies  with  a  membership  of  about  300,000.  The  union  carries  on 
a  systematic  course  of  target  practice  among  the  schools,  and  last  year 
2,500  schools  took  part  in  the  annual  championship  contests. 

The  Government  issues  rifles  and  ammunition  free  to  rifle  clubs 
and  appropriates  annually  to  the  national  society  $12,000,  which  is 
used  for  prizes,  medals,  etc.,  issued  to  clubs  and  schools. 

In  adoition  to  the  ammunition  issued  free  to  rifle  clubs,  the  Gov- 
ernment allows  the  clubs  to  purchase  cartridges  at  a  very  small  cost. 
The  Government  also  appropriates  $10,000  annualiy  for  the  annual 
competition.  In  the  schools  boys  under  17  years  of  age  are  furnished 
with  a  miniature  rifle  for  target  practice,  but  all  others  over  that  age 
use  the  regular  service  arm. 

GREAT  BRrrAIN. 

In  Great  Britain  very  little  was  done  to  develop  rifle  shooting 
among  the  schoolboys  until  Lord  Roberts,  a  few  years  ago,  by  his 
able  and  persistent  advocacy,  persuaded  a  few  scnools  to  attempt 
the  introduction  of  marksmanship  into  their  curriculum,  but  tne 
attempt  from  a  national  standpoint  was  unsuccessful  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  acquiring  ranges,  arms,  ammunition,  and  the  lack  of 
Government  support. 

England  is  essentially  a  country  of  private  schools,  and  nearly  all 
of  these  schools  maintain  cadet  corps  in  which  rifle  firing  is  taught, 
and  each  year  there  is  a  contest  between  these  school  cadet  corps  for 
the  Lord  Ashburton  shield  which  arouses  considerable  enthusiasm. 
The  school  day  of  the  great  Bisley  range,  which  b  located  about  30 
miles  from  London,  brings  forth  from  2,000  to  3,000  cadets,  all  using 
the  service  rifle.  All  of  this  work,  however,  is  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  schools  or  public-spirited  citizens. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain,  though  not  making  any  direct 
appropriation  to  the  national  rifle  association  of  that  country  or  to 
any  of  its  numerous  associations  or  to  the  schools,  recognizes  the 
authority  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  Great  Britain  in  all 
matters  connected  with  target  practice  outside  of  the  regular  army. 
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It  donates  each  year  to  the  national  association  500,000  rounds  of 
cartridges  for  use  at  the  annual  contest  held  at  Bisley  and  furnishes 
the  Bisley  meeting  with  soldiers  to  run  the  matches  and  camp  equi- 
page for  use  of  pupils  during  the  contests. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  of  Great  Britain  is  the  wealthiest 
national  rifle  association  in  the  worid  and  has  an  annual  income,  which 
last  year  amounted  to  neariy  $100,000,  received  from  the  following 
sources: 

Voluntary  subacriptions  from  banks,   business  man,   and  public-spirited 

citizens $17, 175 

Donations  for  prizes 12,556 

Received  from  entrance  fees  in  matches 50, 918 

From  rental  of  targets  and  charge  for  practice 11, 258 

AflSliated  with  the  national  association  are  about  200  associations 
and  neariy  2,000  rifle  clubs,  all  of  whom  pay  annual  dues. 

Rifle  shooting  in  Great  Britain  is  greatly  stimulated  by  the  personal 
patronage  of  the  King  and  royalty  generally.  Prominent  men  of  the 
country  realize  its  value  as  trie  means  of  strengthening  the  national 
defense,  and  subscriptions  are  gladly  given  to  help  the  cause. 

CANADA. 

In  Canada  a  course  of  instruction  in  marksmanship  has  become  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  public  schools. 

That  grand  old  citizen  of  Canada,  Lord  Strathcona,  donated 
$100,000  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work,  including  physical  and 
military  training.  The  I)ominion  Rifle  Association,  the  national 
association  of  Canada,  receives  annually  from  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment a  subsidy  of  $15,000,  besides  an  allowance  of  ammunition 
amounting  to  100,000  cartridges  each  year.  Rifles  and  ammunition 
are  issued  free  to  rifle  clubs.  These  clubs  are  organized  as  a  military 
company  and  are  liable  for  service  as  a  company  in  case  of  war. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Australia  has  a  reserve  force  of  50,000  civilian  riflemen  and  appro- 
priates annually  $500,000  for  ammunition  for  their  practice.  The 
railroads  of  AustraUa  show  their  patriotism  by  giving  free  transporta- 
tion to  members  of  rifle  clubs  when  traveling  to  and  from  the  rifle 
ranges. 

A  feature  of  the  work  in  that  country  is  the  organization  of  cadet 
corps  in  all  the  pubUc  schools,  and  in  tms  way  she  now  has  organized 
40,000  schoolboys,  who  are  furnished  arms  and  ammunition  free  by 
the  Government  and  receive  instruction  in  marksmanship. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

New  2iealand  is  fostering  this  movement  by  assisting  in  the  erection 
of  miniature  rifle  clubs.  At  these  ranges  schoolboys  shoot  from  a 
distance  of  25  yards,  and  .22-caliber  rifles  are  used.  Rifles  and 
ammunition  are  furnished  free  by  the  Government.  The  practice 
at  these  ranges  will  be,  so  far  as  possible,  under  natural  conditions, 
so  that  it  wiB  serve  as  a  preliminary  introduction  for  practice  on  the 
outdoor  ranges.  The  boys  go  into  camp  annually,  when  rifle  shooting 
is  carried  on  as  a  part  of  their  military  training.  The  GoveiTimeiit 
issues  badges  to  those  boys  who  qualify. 
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HUNOABT. 

The  Government  within  the  last  few  years  has  established  a  course 
of  practice  in  all  universities  and  public  schools.  Hungary  owes 
much  to  one  of  its  patriotic  citizens,  Nicholas  de  Szemere  ,  .the  origi- 
nator of  target  practice  for  young  people  of  Hungary.  In  1902  he 
organized  at  his  own  expense  the  nrst  course  of  instruction  in  rifle 
practice  for  young  men.  He  enrolled  567  youths  in  his  classes.  On 
his  own  estates  he  built  a  magnificent  rifle  range  and  threw  it  open  to 
the  public  with  the  words:  'u  have  built  this  range  for  the  Hungarian 
young  men  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  defend  Uieir 
native  soil." 

In  1907  the  president  of  the  Hungarian  Rifle  Federation,  a  deputy 
of  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  was  authorized  to  visit  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country  and  organize  rifle  clubs.  His  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success  evervwhere  he  went,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  towns  and  cities  tnemselves  ranges  were  built  and  societies 
organized,  with  the  result  that  during  we  year  1909,  6,656  young, 
men  received  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  with  the  rifle. 

SWEDEN. 

The  Government  of  Sweden  appropriates  annually  the  sum  of 
$153,000  toward  civilian  rifle  practice,  which  is  apportioned  among 
the  rifle  clubs  for  the  purchase  of  ammunition,  building  of  rangee, 
for  prizes,  and  such  other  necessary  expenses  connected  with  tiie 
shooting. 

In  1905  there  were  1,850  rifle  clubs  throughout  the  country.  The 
officers  of  the  active  army  are  untiring  in  their  endeavors  to  mcrease 
the  efficiency  of  rifle  club  organizations.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
elected  to  membership  in  these  clubs,  and  here  they  act  as  instructors 
in  maiksmanship,  and  in  this  respect  they  render  excellent  service. 
These  officers  are  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  lectures 
before  the  said  clubs. 

rPALT. 

In  1882  the  Italian  (Government  began  the  systematic  teaching  of 
all  its  citizens  in  the  use  of  the  military  rifle.  Tx>tal  or  partial  exemp- 
tion from  miUtary  duty  is  given  to  civilians  who  have  profitabW 
taken  shooting  lessons  for  two  years  before  the  call  to  arms.  A 
student  can  not  get  his  diploma  or  attend  any  university  unless  he 
presents  his  shooting  booklet,  showing  that  he  has  attended  the 
shooting  exercises  of  nis  local  society. 

Theltalian  Government  details  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  regu- 
lar army  to  every  shooting  society  to  act  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 
There  is  a  rifle  range  in  every  county,  the  expense  of  which  is  borne 
equally  between  the  Government  and  the  county.  This  is  the  law 
of  the  country.  The  Government  gives  each  society,  according  to 
the  number  of  members,  sufficient  rifles  and  sells  to  the  societies 
ammunition  at  cost  price.  The  Government  has  a  special  rifle^ub 
cartridge  of  much  lower  velocity  than  the  service  cartridge  which  it 
issues  to  clubs.  All  the  shooting  of  the  clubs  is  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  army  officer. 
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Every  year  there  are  community  matches,  every  two  years  inter- 
county  nialches,  and  every  five  years  a  national  match.  To  the 
national  match  the  Government  issues  free  transportation  to  all  par- 
ticipants. Thirty  thousand  men  took  part  in  the  last  national  match, 
ana  2,000,000  cartridges  were  used.  The  King  of  Italy  fired  the  first 
shot,  which  opened  the  meeting.  The  giving  of  prizes  is  attended 
by  high  civil  and  military  authorities  and  is  made  a  great  holiday 
event. 

SWrrZERLAND. 

The  Swiss  system  of  Government  aid  to  civilian  target  practice  is 
somewhat  as  follows:  Under  the  Federal  law  each  commune  must 
furnish  a  rifle  range,  and  there  are  now  2,800  such  ranges  in  Switzer- 
land. The  marksmen  are  organized  into  shooting  societies.  The 
Government  supplies  these  societies  with  rifles  and  anmaunition  free. 
Every  rifleman  who  makes  a  qualifying  score  is  paid  the  equivalent 
of  a  day's  pay  for  a  laboring  man  by  the  Government. 

In  1902  there  were  in  Switzerland  3,600  shooting  societies,  con- 
taining 214,000  members,  of  whom  84,309  qualified.  Twenty-three 
million  rounds  of  cartridges  were  expended.  There  are  also  a  large 
number  of  school  cadet  corps,  who  receive  a  Government  allowance 
of  $1  per  capita  for  ammumtion. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  is  about  3,500,000,  less  than  one- 
thirtietn  of  ours.  If  we  should  train  our  citizens  in  rifle  shooting 
on  the  same  ratio  we  would  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  5,000,000 
trained  riflemen  at  our  disposal  for  national  defense. 


HeARIKO  on  THE  BiLL  HeLD  AT  THE  LaST  SESSION  OF  CONORESS. 

A  hearing  on  the  bill  was  held  by  the  Conmaittee  on  Military  Affairs- 
Thursday  morning,  January  12,  1911. 

A  delegation  of  about  30,  including  Maj.  Gen.  .Wood,  representing 
the  War  Department,  several  adjutants  general,  college  professors, 
and  others  interested  in  the  bill,  attended. 

The  speakers  were:  Gen.  George  W.  Wingate^  president  of  the 
Public  Schools  Athletic  League  or  New  York;  Lieut.  Gen.  John  C. 
Bates,  president  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America;  Gen. 
C.  R.  Boardman,  adjutant  general  of  Wisconsin;  Maj.  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood,  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army;  Gen.  Carl  A.  Wagner, 
of  Michigan;  and  Prof.  William  Libbey,  of  Princeton  University. 

Gen.  Wood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  this  bill,  am  famiKar  with 
it,  and  I  thoroughlv  approve  it.  The  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms 
has  passed  out  of  this  country,  except  in  a  few  sections  in  the  West, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  have  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  as  many  men  as  possible  who  are  familiar  witn  the 
use  of  the  rifle.  There  is  no  better  opportunity  of  securing  this 
familiarity  than  through  the  means  provided  in  this  bill;  that  is, 
by  the  establishment  of  rifle  clubs  in  civil  life  and  the  establishment 
of  rifle  practice  in  the  public  schools.     *    *    * 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  a  limitation  should  be  placed  on 
the  amount  allowed  to  be  spent  and  that  the  War  Department  should 
not  be  authorized  to  spend  beyond  the  amount  so  authorized? 
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Oen.  Wood.  Yes,  air.  I  think  that  after  a  short  trial  of  this  thing 
you  will  find  that  the  benefits  are  so  great  that  you  will  all  believe 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  military  expenditures  you  could  make. 
The  results  will  be  so  positive  and  far-reaching  as  anything  you  can  do. 

Mr.  Slatben.  The  difficulty  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  if,  as 
Gen.  Wingate  says,  rifle  shooting  possesses  a  strong  fascination  about 
it,  you  may  arouse  a  public  demand  for  it  that  wUl  make  the  appro- 
priation almost  unlimited. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  cheaper,  as  a  matter  of 
national  def ense^  than  increasing  the  standing  Army  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  would  be  better  to  have  a  standing  army  with  men 
that  can  use  the  gun. 

By  this  means  the  use  of  the  rifle  can  be  thoroughly  acquired  and 
also  the  care  of  them,  and  it  would  give  you  all  over  tne  country  a  lot  of 
youngsters  available  to  go  right  into  the  ranks,  who  can  shoot  straight, 
and  you  will  ^et  it  at  very  small  cost.  The  bill  provides  $100,000 
and  will  afford  the  means  of  securing  a  lai^e  amount  of  preliminary 
instruction. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  Would  it  not  create  a  demand  for  war  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  will  not  create  a  demand  for  war.  It  is  about  as 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  dentist  who  pulls  teeth  will  acquire  a 
desire  to  pull  iiis  own  teeth  as  it  is  to  think  that  a  man  who  shoots 
well  with  a  rifle  will  want  to  go  out  and  be  shot  at. 

STATEMENT   OF   GEN.  C.  B.  BOABDMAN. 

Gen.  BoABDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  to  say  some- 
thing, in  reference  to  this  bill  so  far  as  it  may  possibly  affect  the  matter 
of  recruiting  for  the  National  Guard  of  tlie  country.  I  can  not  speak 
from  the  long  experience  of  Gen.  Wingate,  because  in  the  West  this 
movem^it  has  not  taken  the  proportions  that  it  has  in  the  East.  I 
do  not  know  that  such  a  provision  would  be  very  helpful  in  recruiting 
men  for  the  service,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  but  so  far  as  the 
quality  of  the  men  is  concerned  it  is  an  important  matter. 

We  feel  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  is  the  feeling  all  over  the  countiy,  that 
this  should  be  a  national  burden,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  United  States,  just  as  much  in  this  way  as  it  b 
to  improve  the  waterways  of  the  country;  it  is  as  much  the  concern 
of  the  National  Government  as  the  handling  of  interstate  commerce 
or  any  of  those  matters  which  are  of  no  greater  common  interest  to 
the  United  States  than  this.  We  have  another  reason  for  our  advo- 
cacy of  the  passage  b}r  the  National  Government  of  such  a  measure, 
in  that  an  award  comins  from  the  National  Government,  no  matter 
of  how  little  intrinsic  value,  is  a  far  greater  stimulus  to  exertion  than 
anything  coming  from  the  State.  We  found  that  out  in  the  rifle 
practice  on  the  national  ranges;  that  the  qualification  under  tlie 
requirements  of  the  War  Department,  carrying  with  it  a  little  insignia 
costing  15  or  25  cents,  from  tlio  War  Department,  is  more  valuable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  average  men  shooting  tnan  a  gold  medal  presented 
by  the  State. 

So  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  it  can  train  up  a  small  number  of 
men  sufficient  to  meet  every  emergency.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  raising  and  traming  and  instructing  a  larger  number  of 
men  than  is  needed  for  any  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  State  and  to 
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hold  them  in  readiness  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  up  to  the 
<jualifications  that  the  War  Department  requires  and  will  require,  it 
is  taking  a  heavy  responsibility.  Anything  that  will  attract  young 
men  to  the  guard  should  be  encouraged.  Then  if  we  should  succeed 
in  establislung  through  the  high  school  an  entire  system  of  rifle 
practice  it  would  unquestionably  bring  to  the  ranks  of  the  guard  all 
over  the  country  not  only  a  considerable  number  of  men,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  young  men  of  the  best  quality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  wear  the  badge  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  best  soldiers  are  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  20  years.  These  young  men  compose  the  strength 
of  the  guard  to-day.  They  may  be  called  **kids,"  but  I  rememher 
when  Gen.  Bragg  saw  my  little  regiment  and  I  said  to  him,  "Don't 
you  think  they  look  like  a  lot  of  kids?"  He  replied,  "They  look 
just  as  we  did  in  1861." 

These  are  the  men  we  must  get;  we  do  not  want  the  ordinary  men 
who  do  not  think  for  themselves,  because  that  is  contrary  to  the 
military  traditions  of  our  country.  If  the  volunteer  of  the  United 
States  has  shown  himself  to  be  patriotic  and  capable  in  the  field,  it 
is  because  of  his  ability  to  think  for  himself.  It  was  said  by  foreign 
military  authorities  of  the  American  volunteers  in  the  PhiUppines 
that  continental  Europe  had  no  standard  or  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  them,  because  tne  American  volunteer  was  always  dangerous. 
And  these  are  the  men  we  want  to  attract  to  our  ranks— boys  that  are 
educated  to  think  for  themselves;  and  we  believe  we  can  do  it  by 
restoring  this  measure,  and  that  the  United  States  can  at  a  very 
small  expense  to  itself  help  materially. 

Gen.  Wingate  explained  in  detail  the  work  being  done  in  New  York 
City  by  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  Lea^e  rifle  shooting  branch, 
stating  that  the  high-school  boys  were  bemg  trained  for  the  service 
of  the  country  in  time  of  war.  He  also  spoke  of  the  great  trouble  in 
the  country  to-day  of  getting  recruits  for  the  National  Guard,  and 
said: 

You  passed  a  bill  recently  by  which  you  made  the  National  Guard  a  part  of  the 
Army.  The  standard  is  bemg  raised,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  men. 
The  young  men  we  want  are  not  attracted  to  the  service.  We  take  these  high-school 
boys  and  train  them  to  shoot,  and  that  brings  them  into  the  guard. 

Prof.  Libbey,  of  Princeton,  said  in  part: 

You  must  have  men  of  brains,  men  of  ability,  to  study  the  problems  of  the  modem 
rifle^  which  is  not,  as  it  used  to  be,  a  gun  that  carried  100  or  200  yards,  but  a  gun  that 
carries  2  miles,  and  the  battles  of  the  future  will  be  fought  out  of  seeing  distance,  and 
the  man  behind  that  gun  should  be  able  to  make  it  do  what  it  should  do. 

A  great  many  of  the  half  million  of  young  men  in  this  country  are  not  prepared  to 
etand  the  expense  of  this  training.  It  is  an  expensive  matter  to  them,  and  tney  can 
not  afford  it.  At  Princeton  10  per  cent  of  the  students  are  earning  their  own  way 
through  college,  and  they  have  to  account  to  themselves  for  every  cent  they  spend. 
You  can  not  expect  these  men — and  most  of  them  would  develop  in  a  most  interesting 
way — ^to  pay  this  expense.  They  can  not  do  it,  because  the  raising  of  money  to  meet 
their  expenses  at  college  is  a  very  serious  matter  with  some  of  them.  I  think  that 
burden  ^ould  be  taken  off  of  them.  In  every  case  where  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
I  have  tried  to  do  that  by  raising  the  money  in  other  ways. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  taking  men  at  that  age  and  teach- 
4n^  them  the  use  of  the  modem  rifle.  They  would  be  interested  in  it,  not  only  because 
of  its  scientific  aspects,  but  because  of  being  in  this  outdoor  life  and  shooting  in  com- 
petition with  others.    I  know  by  experience.    I  have  used  the  rifle  ever  since  I  was 
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90  high,  mainly  on  expeditions  out  West,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  such  an  inter- 
esting instrument  until  about  12  years  ago,  when  I  went  down  to  Sea  Girt  with  those 
men  of  mine  and  got  out  on  the  range.  It  became  the  greatest  joy  of  my  life.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything;  I  would  rather  do  than  to  go  out  at  1,000  or  1,400  vards  and 
see  what  I  can  do  with  that  target.  These  young  men  like  to  go;  they  like  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  practice,  and  it  is  simply  the  lack  of  fecilities— arms  and  ammuni- 
tion— ^that  prevents  them  from  going  into  it. 

I  have  a  number  of  telegrams  here;  I  will  not  take  your  time  by  reading  them, 
but  they  are  from  collie  men,  men  who  have  been  up  against  this  proposition  of 
providing  guns  and  ammunition  and  providing  the  expense  of  taking  the  teams  to 
the  places  where  matches  are  held.  And  that  is  a  tremendous  burden,  and  if  you 
can  nelp  us  out  in  any  way,  you  will  be  doing  a  service  that  will  be  returned  a  thou- 
sand times  over  in  the  future. 
•    

Cornelius  A.  JVickersham,  son  of  the  Attorney  General,  who  is 
interested  in  the  organization  of  an  intercollegiate  rifle  shooting 
league,  telegraphed  as  follows: 

Secbetart  National  Rifle  Association  of  America: 

Sincerely  hope  bill  providing  appropriation  for  encouragement  rifle  shooting  will 
successfully  pass  committee.  It  is  the  thing  most  needed  to  increase  the  interest  in 
rifle  shooting  of  the  colleges  and  universities;  formation  of  new  league  will  be  thereby 
greatly  assisted. 

Telegram  from  a  former  Princeton  student: 

Secretary  National  Rifle  Association  of  America: 

I  have  just  heard  of  the  bill  appropriating  a  certain  sum  for  the  promotion  of  rifle 
shooting  among  the  colleges  ana  universities  of  the  United  States.  Although  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  appear  in  person  before  the  committee  and  uree  witn  such 
weight  as  my  arguments  might  have  that  this  bill  be  favorably  acted  upon,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  putting  certain  views  before  you  with  the  request  that  you 

E resent  them  to  the  honorable  committee  should  you  see  fit.  I  was  a  member  and 
iter  captain  of  the  rifle  team  of  Princeton  University  and  so  feel  I  am  in  a  position 
to  know  certain  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  wooting  of  all  kinds  labored  at 
that  institution.  The  first  and  greatest  was  the  cost  of  ammunition.  This  in  all 
forms  of  shooting  is  a  ereat  expense  and  limits  the  men  able  to  shoot  to  those  having 
large  allowances.  A  familiarity  with  the  service  rifle  of  this  country  is  so  necessary 
under  our  present  system  of  defense  that  the  men  able  to  acquire  proficiency  in  this 
art  should  oe  not  hampered  by  a  question  of  cost.  Again  the  necessity  of  purdiasing 
a  service  rifle  is  a  strain  upon  the  men's  purses  and  keeps  an  additional  number  from 
becoming  potential  coachers  of  rifle  shooting  in  time  of  war.  If  these  two  checks  were 
removed  tne  number  of  men  interested  would  greatly  increase,  and  the  ad\'antage  of 
having  such  a  body  of  trained  men  to  draw  upon  in  times  of  need  is  too  apparent  to 
require  more  than  passing  mention.  I  further  trust  that  any  seeming  lack  of  inter- 
est may  not  militate  ap^ainst  the  passing  of  this  approoriation  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  concerns  men  in  colleges  which  makes  it  highly  improbable  that  many  per- 
sons will  appear  before  the  honorable  committee  to  speak  in  its  favor. 

Orson  D.  Munn. 

From  a  former  Columbia  University  student: 
Seoretart  National  Rifle  Association  of  America: 

Hearing  that  thoro  is  a  bill  under  consideration  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
1100,000  to  be  used  for  the  furtherance  of  collegiate  rifle  shooting,  I  am  taking  the 
Kberty  of  writing;  to  you  to  urge  you  to  do  ever>'thing  in  your  power  to  secure  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  As  perhaps  you  remember,  I  organized  a  rifle  elubat  Cohimbia 
University  in  the  fall  of  1902,  tne  men  shooting  in  the  range  of  the  Seventh  Regiment 
and  using  their  rifles.  This  arrangement  although  highly  satisfactory,  could  not  be 
Oontii^ied  as  the  regiment  quite  properlv  desin^d  us  to  furnish  our  own  rifles,  and  it 
— '-  -.--♦  --'^ble  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  purchase  Krags  or  new  Springfields. 

tim^  the  club  has  conducted  its  practices  in  various  shooting  nlleries, 

^s  and  .22  ammunition,  and  although  considerable  interest  is  stul  taken, 

possible  to  hold  the  interesting  matches  which  could  be  held  when  a 

on  was  employed.     Several  matches  were  shot  with  different  com^ 

National  Guard,  the  season  culminating  with  a  match  with  a  team  from 

iverrity,  also  using  the  military  rifle,  which  was,  I  believe,  the  firat 

ice  rifle  match  on  record  and  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  at  the  time. 
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It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  this  appropriation  could  be  secured  and  the  major  portion 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  various  school  and  coll^ 
clubs  we  would  nnd  a  surprising  number  of  students  taking  a  serious  interest  in  train- 
ing themselves  to  become  expert  shots  with  the  military  rifle,  and  another  great 
stride  would  have  been  taken  toward  perfecting  our  national  defenses. 

Habold  Mbstbs. 


ntaxjut  OF  PBEVious  efforts  for  this  and  similar  legislation. 

For  the  last  nine  years  the  Government  has  been  making  efforts  to 
secure  legislation  from  Confess  for  the  promotion  of  rine  practice 
among  civilians,  colleges,  umversities,  and  preparatory  schools  of  the 
country. 

The  first  bill  introduced  was  in  1902.  This  bill  carried  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  and  was  reported  favorably  by  the  mifitary 
committee  of  the  House,  which  said  in  part  as  follows: 

This  committee  is  of  the  ox)inion  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  result  in  greatly 
stimulating  and  encouraging  rifle  practice  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  along  the  lines  that  have  been  followed  by  several  coimtries,  notably  Switzerland 
and  Great  Britain,  in  which,  as  in  the  United  States^  the  military  education  by  con- 
scription of  the  whole  male  population  is  not  possible.  When  conscription  is  not 
possible,  the  encouragement  of  rifle  practice  as  a  military  sport  affords  the  Government 
of  a  free  country  an  opi)ortimity  to  give  to  the  male  citizen,  fit  for  military  service,  at 
least  a  part- of  tne  tramiag  which  is  necessary  in  war. 

How  important  this  part  is  can  be  shown  by  numerous  instances  in  history  during 
the  last  centwcyj  where  good  shots,  without  discipline,  have  been  able  to  withstand  the 
finest  troops.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  soldier's  instruction,  which  would  require  much 
time,  labor  and  expenditure,  to  become  proficient  in. 

A  feature  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  laws  enacted  under  it  in 
1799,  which  make  all  citizens  liable  for  service  in  the  militia,  and  which  encourages  the 
handling  and  carrying  of  arms,  by  establishing  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  do  so,  might 
well  be  extended  and  made  the  animating  spring  of  a  national  system  of  target  practice, 
by  which  all  citizens  fit  for  active  service  shall  be  invited  to  qualify  for  this  important 
attribute  of  a  good  soldier. 

No  more  useful  expenditure  of  money  for  our  national  defense  can  be  made  than  the 
establishment  of  places  near  our  centers  of  population  of  target  ranges,  to  be  maintained 
by  the  Government  and  placed  in  charge  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers; 
of  the  furnishing  at  cost  price  or  less  of  ammimition ;  of  the  restriction  as  far  as  the  use  of 
the  ranges  to  men  of  military  age  of  fitness  and  physique,  and  by  whom  such  practice 
is  needed;  of  the  issuing  of  certificates  as  marksman  to  such  men,  to  be  in  the  form  of 
medals  to  be  handsome  enough  to  be  prized  by  the  recipient. 

The  report  winds  up  by  saying: 

It  is  essential  that  the  prox>osition  for  Government  aid  in  this  matter  is  with  a  view 
of  inaugurating  in  this  country  an  interest  in  target  practice  which  wiU  eventually 

§  reduce  a  system  of  voluntary  firing  similar  or  equivalent  to  that  which  now  exists  in 
witzerlsmd. 

It  wiU  be  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  our  country,  which  first 
showed  what  the  rifle  was  capEible  of  and  which  gained  its  independence  largely 
through  the  familiarity  of  our  citizens  with  its  use. 

In  1904  a  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate;  in  the  former  by  the  then  ConOTessman  Dick,  of  Ohio,  and  in 
the  latter  bv  Senator  rroctor.  The  House  committee  reported  the 
bill  favorably  and  it  was  put  on  the  calendar.  In  the  Senate  com- 
mittee there  was  a  slight  delay,  owing  to  amendments  proposed  by 
Senator  Warren,  but  the  bill  was  finalty  reported  favorably,  although 
too  late  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate. 

This  bill  carried  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  annually,  and 
would  have  undoubtedly  become  a  law  if  it  had  been  introduced 
earlier  in  the  season. 
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In  1905  a  bill  cairying  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Mr.  Morrill,  of  the  Committee  on  MUitaiy 
Affairs.     This  bill  did  not  get  out  of  the  committee. 

In  1908  a  bill  which  is  identical  with  the  bill  now  pending  before 
Congress  was  sent  to  Congress  by  President  Roosevelt  with  a  special 
message  urging  its  favorable  consideration. 

In  1909  and  1910  greater  efforts  than  ever  before  were  made  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  rifle  practice  bill,  with  the  result  that  in 
March,  1910,  the  Coinmittee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the  Senate  reported 
the  bill  favorably  without  amendment  and  reconmiended  that  it  be 
passed.  On  the  following  day  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  The  sponsors  or  the  bill  were,  however,  unable  to  get 
the  bill  reported  from  the  ^lilitary  Conunittee  of  the  House.  Sev^ai 
hearings  were  had  before  the  conmiittee,  and  apparently  there  was 
little  opposition  to  the  bill,  except  from  two  or  three  ipembers,  and 
it  should  have  received  a  favorable  report. 

ElxTRAcrs  FROM  Lettebs  fbom  Secretabies  of  Civilian  Rifle 
Clubs  to  the  Secbetabt  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
OF  Amebica. 

Elxtracts  from  letters  from  secretaries  of  civilian  rifle  clubs  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  j)roposed  legislation. 

From  the  Ix)uisville  (Ky.)  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club: 

It  ia  our  opinion  that  an  issue  of  (jovemment  rifles  and  ammunition  wpuld  very 
greatly  increase  the  intraest.  A  laige  majority  of  our  members  are  men  of  moderate 
means  and  can  not  afford  considerable  expenditures  for  this  sport.  Free  ammunition 
would  enable  them  to  shoot  a  great  d«d  more  and  would  be  the  means  of  very 
greatly  increasing  our  membership,  and  would,  no  doubt,  greatly  raise  the  average 
standard  of  marksmanship  and  the  number  of  citizens  shooting  in  our  community. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Cadets  Rifle  Club: 

If  this  law  passes  Congress  concerning  the  issue  of  '^Krag*'  rifles  and  ammunitioD 
to  civilian  rifle  clubs  we  can  build  oiir  membership  to  100  men  idmost  at  once. 

The  Los  Angeles  Cadet  Corps  represents  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  on  official  occasions. 
We  have  a  special  permit  from  the  governor  to  drill  under  arms  and  are  subject  to 
annual  inspection  by  the  adjutant  general.  At  present  we  use  the  old  .45.70  Spring- 
field rifle,  which  is  of  no  milijtarv  value.  The  mayor,  together  with  five  other  weS- 
known  business  men  of  Los  Angeles,  is  on  our  advisory  bcNurd.  We  would,  therefore, 
be  responsible  for  all  arms  issued  to  us. 

Alton  (lU.)  Rifle  Qub: 

Your  circular  letter  received,  and  I  note  the  importance  attached  to  the  efforts  of  the 
association  in  trying  to  establish  with  the  Grovernment  sufficient  confidence  to  further 
our  cause.  In  usio^  as  an  example  the  number  of  members  who  have  seen  service 
1  feel  quite  sure  that  this  is  an  important  step  and  gladly  give  you  this  informatioa, 
with  insertion  made  as  to  the  number  of  members  in  our  organization  who  have 
seen  service  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Lawton  Rifle  Association,  of  Marion,  Ind. : 

Our  members  are  composed  of  Spanish  War  veterans,  some  of  whom  are  medal 
winners  in  State  and  National  contests,  a  number  oi  big-game  hunters  with  high-grade 
records  as  marksmen,  and  a  strong  following  of  fellows  who  take  great  pleasure  in 
tanet  practice. 

The  three  classes  of  men  of  whom  I  speak  comprise  the  make-up  of  our  associatioo. 
We  have  the  nucleus  of  a  very  promising  civilian  club  and  have  been  patiently  wait- 
ing the  action  of  Congress  to  offer  an  inducement  by  way  ci  an  appropriation  to  pat 
our  club  on  an  active  nasis. 
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If  CongreBB  mako  the  provisions  for  the  issue  of  arms  and  ammunition  we  can  in  a 
very  short  time  org^ize  an  active  club  of  from  500  to  1,000  men.  An  unusual  interest 
is  manifested  here  in  this  work,  and  it  only  awaits  the  action  of  Gongzess  to  determine 
its  success  or  dissolution. 

Miniieapolis  CMinn.)  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club: 

In  response  to  your  letter  and  inquiry,  I  would  say  that  active  and  past  members 
of  the  National  Guard  or  volunteers  compose  the  backbone  of  our  orgamzation. 

In  addition  to  these  members  we  have  a  half  dozen  or  so  who  are  in  the  club  pri- 
marily because  their  business  is  not  such  as  to  admit  their  service  in  the  guard,  out 
who  openly  say  that  they  have  joined  the  club  as  the  next  best  way  of  fitting  them- 
selves for  rendering  efficient  service  in  time  of  war. 

Guardsmen  predominate  among  those  active  in  club  work,  and  I  would  add  that 
thev  practically  monopolize  the  outdoor  shooting. 

Free  rifles  and  free  ammimition  for  this  work  together  with  better  range  facilities 
g^ve  them  an  advantage  against  which  our  civilian  members  find  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  contend. 

Our  shooting  ii  done  on  the  Fort  Snelling  range  at  such  times  as  neither  the  Regulars 
nor  the  guard  want  itr-^and  such  times  are  few  and  far  between. 

The  expense  is  the  thinc"  which  prevents  our  qualifving  more  civilian  members,  and 
I  would  state  emphatically  that  imless  aid  is  extended  to  the  civilian  shooters  they 
will  be  reduced  to  a  mere  nandfiil  of  indifferent  shots  trailing  along  behind  the  guard. 

An  issue  of  *^  Krag"  rifles  in  first-class  condition  and  a  reasonable  issue  of  free  ammu- 
nition per  capita — say  100  rounds  per  annum — ^with  the  continued  sde  of  "Krag" 
ammunition  at  |15  a  thousand  would  do  much  to  further  the  cause  of  civilian  marks- 
manship. 

In  this  connection  I  would  state  that  I  believe  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  civilian  rifle  club  movement  is  to  back  up  the  guiurd. 

Hastings  (Colo.)  Rifle  Club: 

Referring  to  your  circular  letter  as  to  how  many  members  of  our  club  have  seen 
military  service  I  inclose  herewith  a  list  of  our  members  who  have  seen  such  service 
and  their  records. 

A  canvass  of  the  members  shows  that  tliere  is  no  one  in  our  club  who  would  under 
any  circumstances  serve  in  the  National  Guard,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
situated  that  service  in  the  guard  is  prohibitive,  while  they  would  one  and  all  be 
ready  and  willing  to  serve  in  time  of  war. 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Rifle  Club: 

After  two  years  struggling  against  adverse  conditions,  the  Adrian  Rifle  Club  may 
now  be  said  to  have  achieved  a  permanent  organization  and  its  members  make  up  in 
enthusiasm  what  they  lack  in  numbers.  A  littie  more  encouragement  from  the 
Government  in  the  way  of  arms  and  ammunition  would  add  greatly  to  its  membership 
and  efficiency. 
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LEVY  OF  DUTIES  ON  WOOD  PULP,  PAPER,  ETC. 


MESSAGE 

FROM   THE 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


TBANBMITTINO 


INEOBMATION  BELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  LEVIED  ON  WOOD  PULP, 

PAPEB,  ETC. 


Januabt  9,  1912. — Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

On  December  8,  1911,  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  re- 
quested, if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interests,  to  inform  the  House  of 
Representatiyes  whether,  since  July  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
the  day  of  the  date  of  the  law  known  as  ''An  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes/'  any  customs 
duties  have  been  levied  by  the  United  States  upon  pulp  of  wood  mechanically 
ground ;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or  unbleached ;  news  print  paper  and 
other  paper  and  paper  board  manufactured  from  mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from 
chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  colored  in  the  pulp  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not  more  than  four 
cents  per  pound,  not  including  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper,  and  when  and 
where  in  the  country  or  countries  of  respective  export  no  export  duty,  export 
license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the 
form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or 
restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  ordei,  regulation, 
contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  shall  have  b^n  im- 
posed upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  paier,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  pulp  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  paper  or  board ;  and  if  so,  in  connection  with  such  levy  or  levies 
of  duties,  what  representations,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  our  Government  by 
nations  other  than  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  questions  of  law  now  raised  in  reference  to  the  proposed  admis- 
sion of  free  wood  i)ulp  and  ijaper  from  European  countries  with 
which  we  have  treaties  containing  favored-nation  clauses  are  two : 

First,  whether  the  second  section  of  the  act  to  promote  reciprocal 
trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes, 
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in  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  pass  a  similar 
act,  is  to  be  regarded  as  existing  law  in  full  force  and  effect;  and, 
second,  assuming  an  aflSrmative  answer  to  the  first  question,  whether 
the  favored-nation  clause  extends  the  benefits  of  the  second  section  of 
this  act  to  the  countries  with  which  we  have  treaties  containing 
favored-nation  clauses.  As  the  treaties  are  the  law  of  the  land  ana 
as  the  reciprocity  act  is  a  statute  in  part  at  least  to  become  operative 
upon  conditions,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  one  upon  the  other 
can  be  better  considered  in  a  court  of  law  than  by  Executive  con- 
struction. 

I  have  therefore  directed  that  the  refusal  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  admit  wood  pulp  and  paper  and  other  articles  under  the 
joint  effect  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  act  and  the  favored-nation 
clauses  of  the  treaties  with  other  countries  shall  stand  as  the  attitude 
of  the  Government,  pending  the  consideration  of  the  two  questions 
above  stated  before  the  tribunals  regularly  appointed  by  law  for  the 
consideration  of  such  questions, 

I  transmit  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  answer  to  this  resolution. 

Wm.  H.  Taft. 

The  White  House,  January  P,  191^. 


Treasury  Department, 
Washingto^n^  January  2^  191S. 
The  PREsroENT. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
House  resolution  320,  adopted  December  8,  1911,  to  the  following 
effect : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  re- 
quested, if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interests,  to  inform  the  House  of 
Represenatlves  whether,  since  July  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven, 
the  day  of  the  date  of  the  law  known  as  "An  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes,"  any  cutitoms 
duties  have  been  levied  by  the  United  States  upon  pulp  or  wood  mechanically 
ground ;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or  unbleached ;  news-print  paper  and 
other  paper  and  paper  board  manufactured  from  mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from 
chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  colored  in  the  pulp  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not  more  than  four  cents 
per  pound,  not  includiug  printed  or  decorated  wall  paper,  and  when  and  where 
in  the  country  or  countries  of  respective  export  no  export  duty,  export  license 
fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of 
additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction 
in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual 
relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  shall  have  been  imposed  upon 
such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp;  and  if  so,  in  connection  with  such  levy  or  levies 
of  duties,  what  representations,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  our  €rOvernment  by 
nations  other  than  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

While  the  language  of  the  resolution  is  far  from  clear,  I  conceive 
that  information  is  desired  upon  two  points: 

First.  Has  this  Government  levied  any  customs  duties  upon  the 
icles  mentioned  under  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  26,  1911,  when 
h  articles  have  been  imported  from  countries  which  impose  no 
)ort  duties  or  charges  or  other  restrictions  as  described  in  the 
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6aid  section  upon  said  articles  or  upon  wood  from  which  they  are 
manufactured? 

Second.  If  such  customs  duties  have  been  levied,  what  representa- 
tions, if  any,  have  been  made  to  this  country  by  nations  other  than 
the  Dominion  of  Canada! 

Replying  to  the  first  inquiry,  I  have  to  say  that  customs  duties 
have  been  levied  upon  importations  of  certain  of  the  articles  above 
described  from  the  foUowmg  countries,  which,  it  is  claimed,  impose 
no  export  duties  or  charges  or  other  restrictions  described  in  the 
said  section: 

Germany,  Austria,  Sweden,  Norway,  Hungary,  Newfoundland, 
Kussia,  Finland,  Belgium,  England. 

In  this  connection  1  have  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  decision  of 
the  department,  dated  October  25, 1909  (T.  D.  30064),  from  which  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  duty  imposed  by  Finland  upon  pulp  woods, 
i.  e.,  pine  and  fir,  when  exported  from  that  country  or  dependency; 
and  to  another  decision,  dated  July  29j  1911  (T.  D.  31783),  from 
which  it  appears  that  there  are  restrictions  imposed  by  Newfound- 
land upon  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  of  that 
Province.  The  countries  mentioned  above,  other  than  Finland  and 
Newfoundland,  so  far  as  this  department  is  advised,  impose  no  ex- 
port duty  or  charge  or  other  restriction  described  in  section  2  of  the 
act  of  July  26,  1911.  However,  the  Department  of  State  in  all  prob- 
ability is  better  advised  as  to  this  feature  of  the  inquiry  than  is  this 
department. 

Wood  pulpj  paper,  and  paper  board,  when  produced  in  Canada  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said  law  and  the  regulations 
issued  thereunder,  have  been  admitted  to  this  country  free  of  duty. 

Answering  the  second  question,  I  have  to  say  that  no  representa- 
tions have  been  made  to  this  department  by  nations  other  than  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  other  than  informal  oral  requests  for  informa- 
tion from  representatives  of  certain  governments  as  to  the  attitude 
to  be  taken  by  this  department  in  the  premises,  and  as  to  when  the 
decision  would  be  announced. 

For  your  information  I  attach  hereto  copies  of  the  decisions  which 
have  been  made  and  published  by  the  Treasury  Department  in  con- 
nection with  section  2  of  the  act  of  July  26,  1911,  as  follows: 

1.  T.  D.  31772  of  July  26,  1911,  publishing  section  2  of  the  act  of 
July  26,  1911,  relative  to  wood  pulp  and  paper  from  Canada,  with 
the  regulations  thereunder. 

2.  T.  D.  31879,  of  September  26, 1911,  reaffirming  the  department's 
practice  under  T.  D.  26804,  relative  to  assessing  countervailing  duty 
only  on  that  portion  of  Canadian  pulp  or  printing  paper  made  from 
wood  cut  on  Crown  lands. 

3.  T.  D.  31890,  of  September  29, 1911,  modifying  paragraphs  7  and 
8  of  T.  D.  31772,  supra,  in  order  to  cover  New  BrunswiSc. 

4.  T.  D.  32117,  of  December  27,  1911,  extending  instructions  in 
T.  D.  31772,  supra,  relative  to  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper  pro- 
duced from  wood  cut  from  the  Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario to  include  such  products  of  wood  cut  on  the  Indian  lands  in  the 
same  Province. 

I  also  have  to  inform  you  that  the  department  is  now  preparing 
instructions  covering  more  specifically  than  heretofore  importation 
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of  pulp,  print  paper,  and  board  made  from  wood  produced  in  the 
Provinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
and  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Bespectfully, 

Franklin  MacVeagh,  Secretary. 


Department  op  State, 

Decerriber  *«,  1911. 
Charles  D.  Hilles,  Esq., 

Secretary  to  the  President. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  December  8  transmitting,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  a  copy  of  House  resolution  3^,  adopted 
December  8,  1911,  requesting  information  in  regard  to  the  levy 
of  duties  on  wood  pulp,  paper,  etc.,  since  the  date  of  the  reciprocity 
act  of  July  26, 1911,  and  aslring  what  representations  to  our  Govern- 
ment have  been  made  relative  to  such  levies  by  nations  other  than 
Canada,  you  are  advised  that  the  Department  of  State  has  received 
formal  representations  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German 
ambassadors  and  the  Belgian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish 
ministers,  in  which,  without  referring  to  the  specific  levy  of  any 
duty  or  charge  on  articles  mentioned  in  the  above  resolution,  claim 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  most-favored  nation  clauses  in  their 
treaties  with  the  United  States  to  the  same  treatment  in  regard  to 
the  entry  of  articles  mentioned  in  section  2  of  the  reciprocity  act 
as  is  accorded  to  Canada  under  that  section. 

No  formal  answer  has  as  yet  been  made  by  the  department  to 
these  communications. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  C.  Knox. 


(T.  D.  31772.) 

Reciprocity  hettoeen  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
[Circular  No.  48.] 

Tbeasuby  Depabtment,  July  26,  1911. 
To  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs: 

1.  Section  2  of  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relatioiia 
with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  26,  1911, 
8.10  p.  m.,  is  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  2.  Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground ;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached, 
or  unbleached;  news  print  paper,  and  other  paper,  and  paper  board*  manufac- 
tured from  mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which 
such  pulp  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  colored  in  the  pulp,  or  not 
colored,  and  valued  at  not  more  than  four  cents  per  pound,  not  including  printed 
or  decorated  wall  paper,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  when  imported  there- 
from directly  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  con- 
dition  precedent  that  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or 
otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  In  any  way  of  the  exportation 
(whether  by  law.  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly 
or  indirectly),  shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  palp, 
or  the  wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the 
wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board. 
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2.  Tbe  provisionB  of  the  section  above  quoted  took  effect  immediately  on  the 
approval  of  the  act 

3.  Articles  entered  on  and  after  the  taking  effect  thereof  and  articles  pre- 
viously imported  but  for  which  no  entry  had  been  made  and  articles  previously 
entered  without  the  payment  of  duty  and  under  bond  for  warehousing,  trans- 
portation, or  any  other  purpose,  for  which  no  permit  of  delivery  to  the  Im- 
porter, or  his  agent,  had  been  issued,  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
section. 

4.  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  beiefits  of  said  section  2,  articles  must  be 
entered  subject  to  the  following  provisions: 

(a)  The  exporter  must  declare  on  the  invoice  that  the  articles  are  the 
product  of  Canada,  and  that  their  exportation  is  not  subject  to  any  "export 
duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
(whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise),  or 
any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by 
law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly)." 

(&)  The  importer  must  make  affidavit  at  the  time  of  entry  that  the  articles 
were  produced  in  and  exported  directly  from  Canada. 

(c)  The  appraiser  must  be  satisfied  and  so  report  on  examination  that  the 
articles  are  the  product  of  Canada. 

(d)  The  collector  must  be  satisfied  that  the  articles  are  the  product  of  and 
direct  importations  from  Canada,  and  that  their  exportation  is  not  subject  to 
any  of  the  prohibitions,  restrictions,  or  charges  set  forth  in  the  said  section  2. 

5.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  been  requested  to  instruct  consular  officers  in 
Canada  to  add  to  their  usual  certificate  on  invoices  a  specific  verification  of  the 
exporter's  declaration  of  origin. 

6.  Under  the  provisions  of  said  section  2  there  will  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
at  the  present  time  only  such  of  the  articles  specified  therein  as  are  produced 
from  wood  cut  on  private  lands,  or  on  such  Crown  lands  as  are  free  from  the 
restrictions,  prohibitions,  or  charges  set  forth  in  the  said  section. 

7.  Subject  to  compliance  with  the  regulations  herein  set  forth,  free  entry  will 
be  granted  to  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  board  valued  at  not  more  than  4 
cents  per  pound,  manufactured  from : 

(a)  Wood  cut  on  any  lands,  public  or  private,  in  any  of  the  Provinces  or  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  except  the  Provinces  of  British  Columbia, 
Ontario,  and  Quebec.  This  will  only  include  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
until  October  1,  1911. 

(b)  Wood  cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Provinces  of  British  Ck>lumbia,  New 
Brunswick,  Ontario,  and  Quebec. 

(c)  Wood  cut  on  the  provincial  lands  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
lying  east  of  the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains. 

8.  Free  entry  will  be  denied  to  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  board  manu- 
factured from : 

(a)  Wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
or  on  the  provincial  lands  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  lying  west  of  the 
(Cascade  Range  of  mountains,  or  on  the  Crown  lands  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  on  and  after  October  1,  1911. 

9.  Printing  paper  valued  at  3  cents  per  pound  or  less  and  wood  pulp,  which 
are  the  products  of  wood  cut  on  the  lands  set  forth  in  paragraph  8,  will  be 
subject  to  the  countervailing  provisions  of  paragraphs  409  and  406,  respectively, 
of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909. 

10.  News  print  paper,  valued  at  more  than  3  cents  per  pound  and  not  more 
than  4  cents  per  pound,  and  paper  other  than  news  print  paper  and  paper 
board  manufactured  from  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per  pound,  not  includ- 
ing printed  or  decorated  wall  paper,  which  are  the  products  of  wood  cut  on 
the  lands  set  forth  in  paragraph  8,  will  not  be  subject  to  the  countervailing 
duties  provided  in  paragraph  409,  but  will  be  subject  to  the  regular  duties  only, 
provided  in  tiie  said  paragraph. 

11.  Such  news  print  paper  and  other  paper  and  paper  board  valued  at  more 
than  4  cents  per  pound  are  not  affected  by  this  act,  but  remain  dutiable  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  5, 1909. 

12.  The  Dominion  of  dJanada  does  not  include  the  Province  of  Newfoundland 
nor  the  Territory  of  Labrador. 

James  F.  Cubtis,  Acting  Becretary, 
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(T.  D.  81879.) 

Wood  pulp — Printing  paper. 

Eeafflrmance  of  department's  practice  ander  T.  D.  26804  relative  to  assessliiff  eoimtet*- 
yalling  duty  only  on  that  portion  of  Canadian  pulp  or  printing  paper  made  from  wood 
cut  on  Crown  lands. 

Treasury  Department,  Septemher  26,  191U 
Sib  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  tbe  20tli  instant  con- 
tending that  if  an  importation  of  print  paper,  the  product  of  Canada,  was  made 
in  part  from  wood  cut  on  restricted  lands  and  in  part  from  wood  cut  on  private 
lands  countervailing  duty  should  be  assessed  on  the  whole  Importation. 

In  reply  I  have  to  state  that  when  the  similar  question  first  arose  under 
paragraphs  893  and  396  of  the  tariff  of  1897,  the  department  held  that  counter- 
vailing duty  must  be  assessed  on  the  whole  importation.  In  the  Myers*  case  the 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  decided  otherwise  (G.  A.  5592,  T.  D.  25085  of 
Feb.  17,  1904).  The  department  appealed  (T.  D.  25098  of  Mar.  12,  1904).  The 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  YorlE  sustained 
the  board  (T.  D.  26659  of  July  81,  1905).  In  T.  D.  26804  of  October  28,  1905, 
the  department  acquiesced,  and  it  has  followed  the  court's  decision  ever  since. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  department  that  there  is  nothing  in  section  2  of  the 
act  of  July  26, 1911,  incompatible  with  the  long-standing  practice  above  set  forth. 
Respectfully,  * 

(85245.)  James  F.  Curtis, 

Aisiaiani  Secretary. 


Mr. 


(T.  D.  81890.) 
Wood  pulp — Paper, 

Paragraphs  7  and  8  of  T.  D.  31772,  relative  to  entry  of  wood  pulp,  paper  and  paper  board. 
the  products  of  Canada,  modified. 

Treasury  Department, 

September  29,  191U 
To  collectors  of  customs  and  others  concerned: 

Chapter  10  of  1  George  V,  1911,  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,  entitled  "An  net  respecting  the  manufacture  of  spruce  and 
other  pulp  woods  cut  on  Crown  lands,*'  passed  April  18,  1911,  provides  in  part 
that— 

"  Every  timber  license  or  permit  conferring  authority  to  cut  spruce  or  other 
soft-wood  trees  or  timber,  not  being  pine  or  i)op]ar,  suitable  for  manufacturing 
pulp  or  paper,  on  the  ungranted  lands  of  the  Crown,  shall  contain  and  be  subject 
to  the  condition  that  all  such  timber  cut  under  the  authority  or  permission  of 
such  license  or  [lermlt,  shall  be  manufactured  in  Canada." 

Under  date  of  August  8,  1011,  the  sun^eyor  general  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  stated  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Crown  lands  department  to  renew 
timber  licenses  annually  on  the  Ist  day  of  August  of  each  year,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  mileage  and  stumiiage  |)ertaining  to  each  license  Is  paid,  and  he 
further  ruled  that  the  statute  does  not  apply  to  licenses  renewed  on  the  Ist  of 
August,  1911,  or  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  October.  1911.  In  view  of  this  construc- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  act  by  the  duly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  paragraphs  7  and  8  of  T.  D.  81772  (Cir.  48)  of 
July  26,  1911,  are  hereby  modified  to  read  as  follows : 

"7.  Subject  to  compliance  with  the  regulations  herein  set  forth,  free  entry 
will  be  granted  to  paper  and  paper  board  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  pef 
pound,  and  to  wood  pulp  manufactured  from : 

"(o)  Wood  cut  on  any  lands,  public  or  private,  in  any  of  the  Provinces  or 
Territories  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  except  the  Provinces  of  British  OolmD- 
bla.  New  Bnraswlek,  Ontario,  and  Quebec. 

**{h)  Wood  cut  on  private  lands  in  the  Provinces  of  British  Columbia,  New 
Brunswick,  Ontario,  and  Quebec 

"(c)  Wood  cut  on  the  provincial  lands  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
lying  east  of  the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains. 
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"(d)  Wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  under 
authority  of  licenses  or  permits  issued  prior  to  October  1,  1911,  whether  such 
licenses  shall  have  been  issued  for  the  first  time  or  in  renewal. 

"(e)  Pine  or  poplar  cut  on  either  Grown  lands  or  private  lands  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick. 

"8.  Free  entry  will  be  denied  to  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  board 
manufactured  from: 

**(a)  Wood  cut  on  the  Grown  lands  of  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
or  on  the  provincial  lands  of  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  lying  west  of 
the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains. 

"(6)  Wood,  other  than  pine  or  poplar,  cut  on  the  Grown  lands  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick  under  authority  of  licenses  or  permits  issued  on  or 
after  October  1, 1911,  whether  such  licenses  shall  have  been  issued  for  the  first 
time  or  in  renewal.'* 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  been  requested  to  bring  these  m(>dified  instruc- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  consular  officers  concerned  for  their  information 
in  connection  with  the  specific  verification  of  the  exporter's  declaration  of 
origin,  which  they  are  required  to  make  on  invoices. 

James  F.  Cubtis,  AstUtant  Secretary. 


(T.  D.  32117.) 

Wood  pulp — Printing  paper, 

InstroctionB  in  T.  D.  31772  relative  to  wood  pulp  and  printing  paper  prodnced  from 
wood  cut  on  the  Crown  lands  In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  extended  to  Include  such 
products  of  wood  cut  on  the  Indian  lands  In  the  same  Province. 

Tbeasuby  Department,  December  27,  191U 
To  collectors  of  customs  and  others  concerned: 

The  department  is  in  receipt,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  a  copy  of 
the  order  in  council  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  dated 
April  19,  1901,  which  in  effect  prohibits  the  exportation,  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp,  of  pine,  spruce,  or  other  soft  woods  cut  on  Indian  lands 
or  Indian  reserves  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Instructions  contained  in  T.  D.  31772  of  July  26,  1911,  relative  to  wood 
pulp  and  printing  paper  produced  from  wood  cut  on  the  Grown  lands  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  are,  therefore,  hereby  extended  to  include  such  products 
of  wood  cut  on  Indian  lands  or  Indian  reserves  in  that  Province. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  this  day  been  requested  to  instruct  the  American 
consular  officers  concerned  to  certify  on  invoices  the  origin  of  the  wood  from 
which  the  products  exported  were  manufactured. 

This  decision  will  take  effect  30  days  after  date,  as  provided  in  T.  D.  28627 
of  December  18,  1907. 

Bespectfully,  J.  F.  Cubtis,  Assistant  Secretary. 


I 
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62d  Ck)NGEBfl8,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  J  Documbint 
idSeaaim,       S  \    No.  440. 


LEASES  GRANTED  BY  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


LETTER 


VBOIC 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR, 

TSANSlCITTIKa 

LIST  OF  LBA8BS  OF  GOVEBNHENT  PBOPEBTY  MADS    BY    THB 
SECBETABY   OF  WAB   DTTBD^  THE   CAIiENDAB   YEAB    1911. 


Januabt  12, 1912.— Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  and 

ordered  to  be  printed. 


War  Depabtment, 
WaahiTigton,  Janvary  11, 1912. 
SiB :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  list  of  leases  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  during  the  calendar  year  1911,  under  authority 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  28,  1892  (27  Stat.  L.,  321), 
which  provides  that  ''such  leases  snail  be  reported  annually  to 
Congress." 

Very  respectfully,  H.  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 
The  Speakeb  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 

Wdshingtonj  January  10, 1912, 
The  Secretary  of  War. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  ''list  of  leases  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  calendar  year  1911,  under  authority  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  28,  1892"  (27  Stat.  L.,  321), 
together  with  the  draft  of  a  letter  for  transmitting  the  same  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives — said  act  providing  that 
"such  leases  shall  be  reported  annually  to  Congress." 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  H.  Crowder, 
H  D— 62-2— vol  139 25  Jiidge  AdvocoU  General. 
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2  SALE   OF  COTTON. 

The  resolutions  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  cotton  claims  which, 
under  section  162  of  the  judicial  code  approved  March  3,  1911  (36 
Stat.,  1139-1140),  were  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudica- 
tion, and  as  this  department  is  now  actively  employed  in  the  work  of 
collecting  and  arranging  information  for  the  use  of  the  court  in  the 
trial  of  pending  cases,  it  would  seem  that  neither  the  interests  of  the 
claimants  nor  of  the  Government  would  be  subserved  by  diverting  the 
limited  available  force  of  the  department  from  the  completion  of  the 
information  desired  by  the  court,  to  engage  in  the  preparation  of  the 
data  specified  in  the  resolutions. 

The  additional  information  reguired  by  House  resolution  349 
intended  to  show  the  disposition  or  the  cotton,  the  proceeds  realized 
therefrom  and  now  remaining  in  the  Treasiuy  with  a  report  of  all  the 
claims  for  such  cotton  heretofore  filed,  would  necessitate  a  further 
and  separate  examination  of  aU  Civil  War  records  of  the  department 
pertaining  to  cotton  transactions,  and  of  all  cotton  claims  heretofore 
tiled  in  either  the  Treasury  Department  or  the  courts,  to  determine 
the  claims  in  which  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton  were  refunded  by  the 
Treasury  Department  imder  general  and  special  laws  authorizing 
such  refunds,  or  paid  to  claimants  upon  judgments  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  other  courts. 

The  majgnitude  of  the  task  suggested  by  the  call  for  the  information 
specified  in  the  resolutions  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
records  possessed  by  this  department  are  very  voluminous,  and  the 
task  of  preparing  the  proposed  list  of  sales  alone  probably  would 
require  several  months  time  for  its  completion,  as  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  all  related  records  would  be  necessary  to  comply  with 
that  part  of  the  resolutions  directing  that  the  statement  shall  show 
whether  the  sale  was  a  completed  one  or  only  an  agreement  to  sell 
and  whether  the  price  agreed  upon  had  actually  been  paid  by  the 
Confederate  Government. 

In  explanation  of  this  phase  of  the  claims,  it  may  be  stated  that 
when  the  sales  were  consummated  the  Confederate  Government,  not 
having  storage  facilities  for  the  concentration  of  the  cotton  at  depots, 
causea  the  sellers  to  contract  to  store  and  care  for  the  cotton  on  their 

Elantations  and  to  deliver  it  at  designated  points  on  the  order  of  the 
onfederate  treasury  department,  and  under  such  agreements  the 
former  owners  have  been  regarded  as  bailees  of  the  cotton. 

Much  cotton  of  this  character  was  thus  in  possession  of  the  former 
owners  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  was  subsequently  collected  by  agents  of  the  United  States 
and  sold,  and  the  proceeds  placed  in  the  Treasury. 

As  payments  for  cotton  purchased  by  the  Confederate  Government 
were  largely  made  in  Confederate  bonds,  rendered  valueless  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  those  persons  who  sold  their  cotton  to  the  Confederate 
Government  have  contended  that  the  sale  was  incomplete  in  that  tliey 
never  parted  with  the  possession  of  the  cotton,  ana,  moreover,  that 
as  the  Confederate  bonds  received  in  payment  were  of  no  value,  the 
sale  was  void  as  being  without  consideration.  As  most  of  these  sales 
occurred  I:^  the  years  from  1861  to  1864  it  may  be  .observed  that  the 
department  has  no  information  of  how  the  bonds  were  disposed  of  by 
those  who  received  them,  but  it  is  probable  that  many  of^them  were 
Bold  while  such  securities  still  retained  a  marketable  value. 
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Congress  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1911,  «upra,  has  committed  the 
idiudication  of  the  cotton  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claimis,  and  the 
rullest  information  as  to  sales  of  cotton  by  individuals  to  the  Con- 
federate Grovernment  will  be  furnished  to  the  Court  of  Claims  from 
the  records  possessed  b^  the  department  so  as  to  present  the  facts 

Eicrtaining  to  each  individual  case,  and  as  se(^tion  164  of  said  act  of 
larch  3,  1911,  authorizes  the  court  to  caU  upon  this  department  for 
any  information  or  papers  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  its  business 
it  would  seem  that  the  law  sending  the  clauns  to  the  court  for  adju- 
dication to  be  there  proceded  in  as  in  other  cases  contemplated  that 
the  procuring  of  all  necessary  evidence  from  departmental  records 
should  be  conducted  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  law  and  under  the 
rules  of  the  court. 

Evidence  that  the  cotton  for  which  a  claim  is  filed  was  actually  sold 
to  the  Confederate  Grovernment  is  matter  of  defense  to  be  offered  in 
court  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  as 
re()uired  by  section  185  of  the  judicial  code,  imd,  in  my  opinion^  com- 
pliance with  the  resolutions,  in  advance  of  the  fiiing  of  such  clauns  in 
the  Court  of  Claims,  by  disclosing  the  details  of  the  Government's 
defense  against  the  claims,  would  oe  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 

The  many  controverted  Questions  of  fact  and  law  involved  in  the 
sales  of  cotton  to  the  Confeaerate  Government  will  be  determined  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  exercise  of  the  full  jurisdiction  given  to  the 
court  to  adjudge  said  cotton  claims,  and  full  information  from  the 
records  of  the  department  relating  to  such  sales  will  be  furnished  to 
the  court  in  response  to  its  calls  made  under  said  section  164  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1911. 

As  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  submission  of  evidence  from 
the  records  of  this  department  direct  to  the  Court  of  Claims  appear  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  the  adjudication  of  the  cotton  claims,  it 
is  believed  that  the  specific  data,  when  furnished  as  called  for  and 
desired  by  the  court,  wiU  supply  all  necessary  information  as  to  sales 
of  cotton  to  the  Confederate  Government  wid  of  all  other  facts  of 
record  pertaining  to  the  claims  in  such  form  and  detail  as  to  present 
the  complete  facts  of  each  individual  case. 
Kespectfully, 

Fbanklin  MacVeagh, 

Secretary. 
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Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington^  January  12^  1912. 
Hon.  South  Trimble, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepreaerUatives. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  House  resolution  No.  270, 1  have  the  honor 
U>  transmit  herewith  all  the  papers  in  the  files  of  this  department, 
indexed  and  digested,  relative  to  the  Truckee-Carson-Lake  Tahoe 
project. 

Very  respectfully,  James  Wilson, 

Secretary. 
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Eeport  on  the  Po8SiBii£  Water-Power'Developmekt  of  the  Water- 
shed OF  THE  Truckee  Eiver  Above  Clarks  Station,  Nev. 

By  O.  G.  Mebrill. 
[Sept.  20,  1909.] 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
San  Francisco^  Cal.^  September  20^  1909. 
The  Forester, 

Wasfdngtorij  D.  C, 
Sir:  I  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith,  "A  Report  on  the  Possible 
Water-Power  Development  of  the  Watershed  of  the  Truckee  River 
Above  Clarks  Station,  Nev." 

This  report  has  aimed  to  present  in  considerable  detail  such  infor- 
mation as  has  been  secured  concerning  the  several  reservoir  sites 
within  the  Truckee  River  watershed  that  might  be  developed  for 
power  purposes  under  the  terms  of  the  Truckee  River  General  Elec- 
tric Co. — ^Reclamation  Service  agreement  of  May,  1909.  While  this 
report  can  not  go  into  the  details  of  cost  estimates,  upon  which  alone 
final  conclusions  could  be  reached  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  con- 
struction of  any  particular  reservoir  described  herein,  it  is  believed 
that  all  the  sites  named  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  warrant  their 
inclusion  in  a  tentative  scheme  of  general  development. 

In  the  several  projects  for  power  plants  also  outlined  herein,  it 
has  been  the  intention  to  present  sucn  a  series  of  developments  as, 
from  the  data  available,  would  seem  not  only  feasible  of  construction, 
but  also  capable  of  making  a  complete  utilization  of  the  water-power 
resources  of  the  entire  watershed,  regardless  of  whether  such  devel- 
opments would  be  located  within  or  without  the  Tahoe  National 
Forest  and  regardless  of  any  conflict  between  such  developments  and 
the  irrigation  or  other  uses  dependent  upon  the  water  resources  of 
the  same  drainage  basin.  As  stated  above,  in  relation  to  reservoir 
sites,  this  report  has  not  gone  into  estimates  of  costs  of  construction, 
such  as  would  be  necessary  before  arriving  at  any  final  conclusion 
regarding  the  feasibility  of  any  particular  development  outlined 
lerein.  As  far,  however,  as  judgment  can  be  based  on  the  data  now 
it  hand  all  these  projects  seem  feasible. 

A  brief  outline  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  ownership  of 
md  the  right  to  4|p^nite  the  dam  and  gates  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  and  tiki  p-*"-^'  ^*^«inges  in  title  which  have  led  up  to  the 
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present  claims  of  the  Truckee  River  Greneral  Electric  Co.,  upon 
which  are  based  their  recent  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
Reclamation  Service. 

Brief  discussions  have  also  been  given  of  the  probable  effect  of 
the  execution  of  this  agreement  upon  the  amount  of  water  available 
in  the  future  for  the  use  of  the  Truckee-Carson  project  and  what 
effect  the  rights  granted  imder  this  agreement  would  have  u^n  the 
creation  of  a  water-power  monopoly  in  eastern  California  and 
Nevada. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  general  summary  at  the  end  of 
this  report,  where  the  main  features  considered  are  briefly  outlined. 
Very  respectfully, 

O.  C.  MERRiLii,  Engineer, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Instructions. — In  pursuance  of  the  request  contained  in  the  Asso- 
ciate Forester's  letter,  "  L — Policy — Power — 6-28-09,"  a  general  ex- 
amination was  made  of  the  watershed  and  reservoir  sites  on  Donner 
and  Prosser  Creeks  and  the  Little  Truckee  River,  from  July  20—24, 
inclusive,  1909,  and  of  the  Washoe  Valley,  Nev.,  on  July  30  and  31, 
1909,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Associate  Forester's  telegram  of 
August  13,  1909,  a  second  and  more  detailed  examination  of  possible 
power  locations  on  the  Truckee  River  watershed  was  made,  from 
Aumist  19-21,  inclusive,  1909. 

Mature  of  the  iiwesti^ations. — ^The  short  period  of  time  devoted 
to  the  several  examinations  and  the  methods  necessarily  employed 
permit  of  only  approximate  results.  With  two  exceptions,  only  siich 
reservoir  sites  were  examined  as  had  been  previously  examined  and 
surveyed  by  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
These,  however,  comprise  all,  or  a  majority  of  the  sites,  that  could 
be  economically  developed.  When  surveys  did  not  show  the  heads 
available  for  power  purposes,  these  were  determined  by  carefully 
checked  aneroid-barometer  readings. 

Purvose  of  the  investigations. — ^The  investigations,  both  field  and 
office,  nave  aimed  to  determine,  as  closely  as  the  data  permitted,  the 
probable  location  and  feasibility  of  construction  of  any  reservoirs 
that  might  be  built  in  the  event  of  the  execution  of  the  proposed  con- 
tract between  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  ana  the  Rec- 
lamation Service;  the  location  and  extent  of  the  national  forest  lands 
that  would  be  involved ;  the  amount  of  power  that  could  be  developed 
on  the  entire  watershed  under  consideration ;  the  opportunity  for  the 
monopoly  of  this  power  presented  by  the  terms  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment; the  relation  between  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co. 
and  other  companies  operating  or  proposing  to  operate  in  this  or  ad- 
jacent districts;  and,  m  a  general  way,  how  the  proposed  contract 
would  affect  the  quantity  of  water  available  for  the  Truckee-Carson 
Reclamation  project,  and  what  relation  it  would  bear  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  Forest  Service  toward  commercial  power  developments. 

Data  available  and  utilized. — Rainfall  records  have  been  kept  at 
several  stations  within  the  basins  of  the  Truckee  River,  mainly  by 
agents  and  operatives  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Lake 
Tahoe  Railroad  &  Transportation  Co.  These  records  date  back  in 
several  instances  to  1870  (see  Table  No.  2,  p.  14),  and  up  to  and  in- 
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eluding  1901  may  be  found  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  since  that  date  in  report  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

Records  of  run-off  have  been  regularly  kept  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  at  Tahoe,  Cal.,  State  Line  and  Vista,  Nev.,  since 
1900,  and  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  on  Donner  and  Prosser  Creeks 
and  on  the  Little  Truckee  River,  with  occasional  records  and  meas- 
urements on  other  streams  within  the  Truckee  River  watershed. 
These  records  are  published  in  Water  Supply  Papers,  Nos,  68,  81, 
85,  133,  176,  and  212. 

A  ^neral  study  of  water  storage  in  the  Truckee  Basin  with  de- 
scription of  the  available  reservoir  sites,  with  records  of  rainfall  and 
run-off,  and  with  estimates  of  the  storage  available  for  irrigation, 
based  upon  data  up  to  and  including  1901,  may  be  found  in  Water 
Supply  Paper  No.  68,  1902,  of  the  I^ited  States  Geological  Survey, 
information  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  operations  on  the 
Truckee  River,  the  several  changes  in  ownership  that  have  led  up  to 
the  present  combination  of  all  the  power  plants,  and  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Reclamation  Service  culminating  in  the  form  of  agree- 
ment of  May,  1909,  have  been  secured  mainly  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr,  Thomas,  of  the  firm  of  Thomas,  Gerstle,  Frick  &  Beedy,  San 
Francisco. 

Location  of  area  affected. — ^The  proposed  contract  between  the 
Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Reclamation  Service  con- 
cerns all  the  watershed  of  the  Truckee  River  and  its  tributaries  above 
Clarks  Station,  Nev.,  including  the  watershed  of  Lake  Tahoe,  the 
Washoe  and  Steamboat  Valleys.  The  larger  part  of  this  area  lies  in 
the  State  of  California^  comprising  portions  of  Alpine,  Eldorado, 
Placer,  Nevada  and  Sierra  Counties.  The  remainder  lies  in  Douglas, 
Ormsby,  and  Washoe  Counties,  Nev.  The  entire  area  affected  is 
about  1,520  square  miles,  of  which  about  950  square  miles  are  in  Cali- 
fornia and  the  remaining  570  square  miles  in  Nevada. 

As  appears  on  the  status  map  accompanying  this  report,  a  rela- 
tively small  portion  of  the  entire  area  is  national  forest  land.  Every 
alternate  section  over  practically  the  whole  watershed  is  railroad 
land,  while  many  of  the  remaining  sections  have  been  patented.  In 
consequence  the  amount  of  national  forest  land  that  would  be  ac- 
tually occupied  in  event  of  the  complete  development  of  this  Water- 
shed is  small.  The  extent  of  this  area  will  be  snown  in  detail  in  the 
succeeding  pages. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE   RIGHTS   OF   THE   TRUCKEE   RIVER   GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

COMPANY. 

The  act  of  1870. — ^In  the  year  1870  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom 
Co.^  composed  of  the  promoters  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  Hop- 
tins,  Stanford,  and  others,  applied  to  the  California  Legislature  for 
a  franchise  permitting  them  to  improve  the  channel  of  the  Truckee 
River  from  the  lake  outlet  to  the  town  of  Truckee  by  clearing  the 
channel  of  obstructions  and  by  erecting  a  dam  at  the  lake  outlet  and 
others  at  such  points  as  they  might  desire,  between  the  lake  outlet 
and  the  town  of  Truckee,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  channel 
suitable  for  the  transportation  of  wood,  logs,  and  lumber.    Appli- 
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cation  was  also  made  for  the  right  to  levy  tolls  on  all  other  persons 
or  corporations  who  might  wish  to  use  the  improved  channel  for 
similar  purposes.  The  act  granting  these  rights  was  passed  and  ap- 
proved on  April  4, 1870,  and  was  as  follows: 

Chafteb  dxiii. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  their  associates  and  a^ 
signs,  to  improve  the  channel  of  the  Trucljee  River  from  its  source  to  tlie 
town  of  Truckee,  and  to  erect  flood  gates  therein  and  to  coUeot  toUa 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  senate  and  assembly,  do 
enact  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  The  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  improve,  at  its  own  expense,  the  channel  of  the  Truckee  River 
from  its  source  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State  of  California  by  removing 
the  rocks,  bowlders,  gravel,  and  timbers  therefrom  and  by  erecting  flood  gates 
at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  and  along  the  channel  of  said  river,  not  more  than  5 
feet  in  height,  so  as  to  render  it  practicable  to  float  saw  logs^  lumber,  and 
wood  down  said  channel  to  said  town  of  Truckee. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  said  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  shaU  have  expended. 
In  the  improvements  provided  for  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  the  sum  of 
$25,000,  then,  from  that  time  forward,  for  the  term  of  20  years,  It  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  ask  for  and  collect,  demand,  and 
receive,  as  toll  and  compensation  for  the  use  of  said  improvements  of  said 
river,  from  each  and  every  person  and  corporation,  and  from  all  persons  float- 
ing saw  logs  or  timber  intended  to  be  sawed  into  lumber,  or  timber  to  be  used 
for  building  or  construction  purposes,  or  lumber  or  wood,  down  the  channel  of 
said  river  between  the  lake  and  said  town  of  Truckee,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
50  cents  for  each  1.000  feet  of  lumber  said  timl>er  or  saw  logs  will  make  and 
not  to  exceed  50  cents  for  each  1,000  feet  of  saw  timber  and  25  cents  for  each 
cord  of  wood  containing  128  cubic  feet,  said  toll  or  compensation  to  be  paid 
before  said  lumber,  logs,  timber,  or  wood  reaches  said  town  of  Truckee :  Provided^ 
That  this  act  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  give  the  right  of  collecting  any 
tolls  or  compensation  on  any  lumber  or  material  floated  down  said  stream  by 
any  of  the  same  from  the  State  of  California  Into  the  State  of  Nevada,  nor  in 
any  manner  to  affect  the  commerce  between  said  States  by  way  of  said  stream. 

Seo.  3.  If  the  toll  and  compensation  provided  for  In  the  second  section  of  this 
act  is  not  paid  before  the  said  timber,  logs,  lumber,  or  wood  reaches  the  said 
town  of  Truckee,  said  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  its  ofiicers,  agents^  and 
employees,  or  any  person  acting  under  their  direction,  may  seize  and  take 
into  their  or  his  possession  the  timber,  lumber,  logs,  or  wood  so  floated  down  the 
Chanel  of  said  river  on  which  the  said  toll  or  compensation  has  not  been  paid: 
and  upon  giving  two  weeks'  notice,  in  the  manner  in  which  constables  are 
required  to  give  notice  of  sale  of  personal  property  in  execution,  he  or  they 
may  sell  at  public  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  sufficient  of  the  same 
to  pay  the  toll  or  compensation  due:  Provided,  That  at  the  time  of  making  the 
sale  at  auction  the  person  making  the  sale  shall  announce  to  the  bystanders 
the  amount  of  toll  due,  and  shall  sell  the  same  in  parcels  of  not  more  than 
10,000  feet  of  logs,  timber,  or  lumber,  or  not  more  than  10  cords  of  wood,  until 
the  amount  of  toll  or  compensation  has  been  received. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  when  the  said  company  to  which  this 
franchise  is  granted  shall  have  expended  said  sum  of  $25,000  in  the  improve- 
ment of  said  river,  said  company  may,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  Placer  County,  make  proof  before  said  board  as  to  the  amount 
then  expended  in  good  faith;  an  order  shall  be  entered  on  their  minutes  that 
said  sum  has  been  expended  on  their  improvements;  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward said  toll  or  compensation  may  be  collected  and  received. 

Sec  5.  The  dam  and  floodgates  herein  authorized  to  be  constructed  shall  each, 
when  constructed,  contain  a  fishway  or  fish  ladder,  so  that  fish  can  readily 
pass  upstream  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  spawn.  Said  fishways  or  flsh 
ladders  shall  be  kept  by  the  proprietors  of  this  franchise  in  constant  repair; 
and  should,  from  any  cause,  the  flshway  or  ladder  be  out  of  repair,  so  that  flsh 
can  not  pass  up  the  stream,  then  during  all  the  period  that  said  flshway  or  flsh 
ladder  shall  be  out  of  repair  said  company  shall  not  be  authorized  to  collect 
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tolls  for  any  lumber  or  timber  that  may  be  floated  down  the  river.  Should  the 
fishways  or  fish  ladders  be  permitted  to  remain  for  three  months  in  a  condition 
so  that  fish  can  not  pass  upstream,  then,  upon  complaint  of  any  citizen  and 
proof  of  the  fact  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Placer  County,  said  board  of 
supervisors  shall  declare  the  franchise  forfeited  to  the  State,  whereupon  the 
right  of  said  company  to  collect  tolls  shall  cease :  Provided,  That  this  act  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  appropriation  of  the  water  of  Lake  Bigler 
or  Tnickee  River  for  manufacturing,  irrigating,  domestic,  or  mining  purposes 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  decrease  the  supply  of  water  in  said  river  below  the 
quantity  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  act,  nor  to  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  channel  of  said  river  for  the  purpose  herein  granted  to  the 
company  named  in  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved,  April  4,  1870. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  a  timber  crib  dam  was  constructed 
at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  with  its  spillway  at  such  an  elevation  as 
to  raise  the  lake  level  6  feet — not  5  leet,  as  stipulated  in  the  act — 
while  several  other  smaller  dams  were  constructed  along  the  river 
between  the  lake  and  the  town  of  Truckee. 

About  five  years  after  the  passage  of  this  act^  namelv,  on  November 
6, 1875.  as  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  Placer  County 
show  (see  Appendix  I),  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  made 
proof  to  the  above  board  of  the  expenditure  of  the  $25,000  stipulated 
in  the  act  and  presumably  from  that  date  forward  began  to  exercise 
the  right  of  collecting  tolls.  The  20-year  limit  for  exercising  this 
right  would  therefore  have  expired  on  November  6,  1895.  No  pro- 
vision seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  act,  however,  for  the  termma- 
tion  of  the  right  to  maintain  the  dam  and  to  use  the  channel  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  logs  and  timber,  except  for  proved  violation 
of  the  requirements  to  maintain  fish  ladders  in  the  several  dams. ' 
Whether  the  terms  of  the  act  were  followed  any  more  closely  in  this 
regard  than  in  that  limiting  the  height  of  the  dams  is  not  known,  or 
whether  any  complaint  during  the  time  in  which  the  franchise  was 
enjoyed  was  ever  made  by  any  citizen,  as  provided  for  in  section  5. 

EXERCISE   OF  RIGHT  BY   PRESCRIPTION. 

How  lonff  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  operated  the  flood- 
gates for  the  purposes  granted  in  the  act  is  also  uncertain.  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  his  report  in  1902  (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68),  states 
that  the  dam  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  had  not  been  used  for  floating 
logs  for  five  years  previous  to  that  date.  The  outlet  dam  has,  how- 
ever, been  used  continually  for  regulating  the  flow  from  Lake  Tahoe 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  power  plants  that  have  been  constructed 
along  the  river  between  Truckee  and  Reno. 

How  good  a  title  to  the  use  of  this  outlet  dam  for  power  purposes 
the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  acquired  under  the  above  .act  and 
under  the  subsecjuent  apparently  undisputed  and  uncontested  posses- 
sion and  operation  of  the  floodgates  and  whether  that  right  has  been 
fortified  by  appropriation  under  general  State  law  is  also  uncertain. 
The  records  of  Placer  and  Eldorado  Counties  are  being  searched  and 
any  information  bearing  upon  this  question  will  be  submitted  later. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  a  prominent  attorney,  who  has  for  several  years 
oeen  concerned  in  the  transfer  of  these  properties,  that  the  title  passed 
|>y  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  to  its  successors  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  imassailable. 
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Having  long  discontinued  the  use  of  the  dam  for  the  purposes 
originally  intended  and  getting  no  returns  to  offset  the  expense  of 
operation,  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  in  the  persons  of  the 
heirs  of  the  original  incorporators,  in  the  year  1903  (dates  are  ap- 
proximate only)  issued  notices  to  the  owners  of  power  plants  along 
the  river  containing  demands  for  rental  in  consideration  of  the  use 
of  the  water  stored  and  controlled  by  the  company's  dam  and  gates. 
These  notices  were  at  first  ignored,  but  when  supported  by  the 
threat  to  open  the  gates  and  allow  all  the  stored  waters  to  escape,  the 
Fleischackers,  who  owned  two  of  the  power  plants  below  Truckee, 
made  overtures  for  the  purchase  of  so  much  of  the  land  at  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  as  would  serve  to  include  the  dam  and  gates,  together 
with  whatever  of  title  to  and  right  to  operate  these  gates  the  Donner 
Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  had  acquired.  The  54  acres  described  in  the 
Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.-Reclamation  Service  agreement 
was  accordingly  sold  to  the  Fleischackers  for  $45,000,  with  a  clause 
inserted  in  the  deed  granting  in  addition  the  littoral  rights  along  that 
strip  of  land  still  retained  by  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  and 
separating  the  54-acre  tract  from  the  Tahoe  Tavern  property,  together 
with  the  sole  privilege  of  cutting  a  channel  through  this  piece  of 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  thereby  the  water  of  Lake 
Tahoe. 

NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  UNITED  STATES  RECX.AMATI0N  SERVICE. 

Not  long  thereafter  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  through 
Messrs.  Bien,-  Savage,  and  Taylor,  sought  to  purchase  the  tract  still 
owned  by  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  and,  apparently  not 
believing  that  the  deeding  of  the  littoral  rights  along  this  property 
to  the  Fleischackers  could  hold,  bought  this  property  for  $7,500  from 
the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  with  the  mtention  of  immediately 
constructing  through  this  land  a  second  and  artificial  outlet  from 
Lake  Tahoe.  The  contract  for  the  work  was  let  and  the  men  and 
machinery  were  on  the  ground,  when  all  operations  were  stopped  by 
injunctions  levied  by  Messrs.  Tevis  and  Baldwin,  and  the  contract 
was  canceled. 

Negotiations  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  with  the  Fleisch- 
acker  interests  looking  to  some  form  of  equitable  and  mutually  sat- 
isfactory agreement  by  which  the  Reclamation  Service  shoula  pur- 
chase the  54-acre  tract  at  the  lake  outlet  and  should  secure  control 
and  operation  of  the  dam  and  gates  in  return  for  guaranteeing  to 
the  power  company  a  certain  minimum  flow  of  water  at  their  plants. 
Deeds  were  drawn  up  providing  for  such  arrangements,  but  never 
came  to  the  point  of  nnal  execution.     (See  pages  130-141.) 

CONSOLIDATION  BY  THE  HAMMON  INTERESTS. 

In  the  meantime  the  so-called  Hanunon  interests,  including,  it  is 
stated,  a  syndicate  of  English  capitalists  and  New  York  and  Boston 
bankers,  together  with  the  engineering  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster,  of 
Boston,  and  through  F.  G.  Baum,  of  San  Francisco,  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  Nevada-California  Power  Co.,  acquired  control  of 
all  the  power  plants  operating  on  the  Trucker  River,    Under  the  new 
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management  the  rights  demanded  by  the  company  in  return  for  allow- 
ing the  Reclamation  Service  to  control  and  operate  the  gates  at  the 
lake  outlet  in  such  manner  as -to  render  availaole  the  flood  waters  by 
them  appropriated  acquired  new  proportions  and  included  in  the  form 
of  agreement  of  March,  1909  (see  pages  130-141),  in  addition  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  earlier  contract,  the  right  to  take  the  waters  of 
LaKe  Tahoe  through  an  artificial  outlet,  "  the  second  diversion,*'  at  a 

f»lace  and  at  a  time  subject  only  to  the  company's  option ;  the  right  to 
ocate  reservoirs,  power  houses,  roads,  conduits,  and  transmission  lines 
on  any  public  land  within  the  entire  watershed  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the 
Truckee  River,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  such  selections  must 
be  made  within  a  period  of  five  vears  and  construction  must  be  com- 
pleted within  a  further  period  of  five  years,  and  the  right  to  hold  and 
use  these  sites  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  no  charge  and  to  no  control. 

PRESENT  POWER  DEVELOPMENTS. 
FLOBISTON  PULP  &  PAPER  CO.,  AT  FLOMSTON. 

Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68  gives  the  following  description  of  this 
plant : 

The  Floriston  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  *  *  *  Is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  wood  pulp.  For  the  operation  of  the  plant  the  water  is  diverted 
from  the  river  by  means  of  a  timber  dam  and  is  conveyed  to  the  mill  through  a 
wooden-stave  pipe  5  feet  in  interior  diameter  and  2,000  feet  long.  Six  turbines, 
varying  in  capacity  from  100  to  1,000  horsepower  and  aggregating  2,700  horse- 
power, are  employed  to  run  the  machinery,  the  water  being  delivered  to  each 
wheel  under  a  head  of  51  feet.  It  Is  estimated  by  the  owners  of  the  plant  that 
1,500  horsepower  is  required  to  run  it  to  its  full  capacity,  to  generate  which 
about  320  cubic  feet  per  second  of  water  is  needed.  The  flow  of  the  river  during 
the  fall  and  winter,  however,  is  frequently  less  than  that  amount,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  company  Is  now  preparing  to  install  steam  power  for  supplementary 
uses.     (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  1902,  p.  70.) 

The  "  indenture,"  dated  October  15, 1908  (see  pages  130-141) ,  states 
the  "  diversion  capacity  "  of  the  plant  to  be  400  cubic  feet  per  second 
and  the  "  head  "  as  56  feet,  which,  with  80  per  cent  efficiency  of  the 
water  wheels,  would  give  2,040  horsepower.  Since  this  is,  however,  a 
low-head  plant  and  probably  is  not  equipped  with  up-to-date  ma- 
chinery, it  is  likely  that  the  efficiency  is  not  above  60  per  cent,  which 
would  give  a  maximum  output  of  but  little  over  1,500  horsepower. 

TBUCKEE  BIVEB  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  AT  FARAD. 

Leas  than  2  miles  below  Floriston  is  the  power  plant  of  the  Truckee  River 
General  Electric  Co.,  which  is  engaged  in  the  development  of  power  for  trans- 
mission electrically  to  Virginia,  for  use  in  mining  operations.  The  water  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  is  taken  from  the  river  immediately  below  the  Floriston 
Paper  MiUs,  and  is  conveyed  by  means  of  a  wooden  flume,  8,500  feet  in  length, 
to  the  power  house,  where  it  is  delivered  to  the  wheels  under  a  head  of  85.6 
feet.  The  inside  dimensions  of  the  flume  are,  width  10  feet  and  depth  7  feet. 
Its  carrying  capacity  when  filled  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  is  estimated  at  300  second- 
^eet    (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  1902,  p.  73.) 

The  "indenture"  of  October  15,  1908,  gives  the  "diver*5ion  ca- 
pacity "  as  400  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  "  head  "  as  85  feet.  The 
"  diversion  capacity  "  there  given  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
capacity  of  the  flume  as  given  above.    However,  if  the  figures  given 
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denture  "  be  accepted,  the  power  generated  would  be,  at  80 
efficiency,  3,090  horsepower,  and  at  60  per  cent  efficiency, 
epower.  Probably,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Floriston  Pulp  & 
,  60  per  cent  efficiency  more  nearly  represents  the  real  ca- 
the  plant.  This  is  corroborated  by  a  statement  in  the  En- 
Eecord  of  July  17,  1909,  saying  that  the  capacity  of  the 
700  kilowatts,  which  is  equivalent  to  2,280  horsepower. 

TBUCKEE  BIVEB  GENERAL  ELECTSIC  CO.   AT  FLEISCH. 

ant  is  situated  at  Fleisch,  about  8  miles  below  Farad.  In 
mentioned  "  indenture  "  its  "  diversion  capacity  "  is  said  to 
>ic  feet  per  second  and  the  "  head  "  26  feet,  which  at  80  p>er 
5ncy  of  the  wheels  would  make  a  power  output  of  3,440 
IT.  The  installed  capacity  is  stated  in  the  Engineering 
•  July  17,  1909,  page  73,  to  be  2,300  kilowatts,  which  is 
i  to  3,080  horsepower. 

WASHOE  POWEB  &  DEVELOPMENT  CO.   AT   MOGUL. 

ver  house  is  situated  on  the  Truckee  Eiver  a  short  distance 
power  house  at  Fleisch.  The  "  indenture  "  gives  the  "  di- 
pacity  "  as  320  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  "  head  "  at  88 
^  at  80  per  cent  efficiency  of  the  wheel  would  make  a  power 
2,400  horsepower,  and  at  60  per  cent  efficiency,  1,800  norse- 

RENO  POWEB  LIGHT  A   WATER  CO.   AT  RENO. 

miles  above  Reno  the  Reno  Electric  Ligbt  &  Power  Co.  diverts 
the  river  to  supply  power  for  lif^bting  the  town.  For  this  porpoee 
ited  by  the  electrician  in  charge  that  200  horsepower  is  now  em- 
as  the  net  head  on  the  water  wheel  is  about  38  feet,  approximately 
?t  per  second  are  necessary.  The  capacity  of  the  canal  and  flume 
Iver  is  probably  double  this,  however.  (Water  Supply  I^per  No. 
73.) 

ersion  capacity,  as  stated  in  the  "  indenture,"  is  250  cubic 
second,  or  double  that  stated  in  the  above  report.  The 
>  given  as  41  feet.  New  ec^uipment  has  been  recently  in- 
nsisting  of  a  unit  of  700-kilowatt  capacity,  equivalent  to 
Dower,  making  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  as  reconstructed 
ler  cent 

OTHER  POWEB  DEVEIX)PMENTS  ON  THE  TRUCKEE  RIVER. 

ve-named  power  plants  are  all  at  present  under  the  control 
uckee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  which  furnishes  power 
ng  in  Truckee,  Reno,  Virginia,  Carson,  and  several  other 
3plies  current  for  the  street  railway  system  in  Reno,  and 
power  at  20,000  volts  for  use  in  the  mines  at  Virginia  City. 
>n  to  the  preceding,  there  are  several  power  plants  or  fac- 
mall  capacity  on  the  river ;  the  Truckee  Lumoer  Co.'s  saw- 
ash  factcwries  at  Truckee,  the  Verdi  Mill  Co.'s  factories  at 
I  Riverside  Flour  Mill  and  the  Reno  Reduction  Works  at 
the  Wadsworth  Li^ht  &  Power  Co.  at  Wadsworth,  with 
ite  capacity  amountmg  to  probably  900  horsepower. 
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Table  No.  12,  page  58,  gives  a  summary  of  the  "diversion  ca- 
pacity," "  head,"  and  "  power  capacity  "  of  the  several  plants  outlined 
above. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  DRAINAGE  BASIN. 

Physical  characteristics, — About  15  miles  south  of  the  southern 
limit  of  Lake  Tahoe  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  divide  into  two 
branches,  the  main  range  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Truckee  Kiver  drainage  basin;  the  branch  range  and  its  extension, 
the  Washoe  Mountains,  forming  the  southern  and  eastern  boundary. 
A  range  of  less  elevation  extending  from  Webber  Peak  on  the  mam 
divide  and  meeting  the  Washoe  Mountains  near  Vista,  Nev.,  forms 
the  northern  boundarj'^  of  that  portion  of  the  watershed  under 
present  consideration.  "  With  the  exception  of  the  Washoe  Valley, 
the  so-called  Truckee  Meadows  and  certain  other  areas  of  small 
extent,  the  entire  watershed  consists  of  mountain  slopes,  apparently 
formerly  well  timbered,  though  now  in  a  large  measure  cut  over. 
The  cut-over  areas  are,  however,  well  covered  with  brush  or  "  second 
growth,"  and  therefore  capable  of  partially  conserving  the  run-off 
and  preventing  sudden  floods  and  consequent  destruction  of  the 
slopes. 

Ovmership. — ^A  map  is  presented  with  this  report  showing  the 
status  of  all  the  lands  likely  to  be  affected  by  water-power  develop- 
ments on  this  watershed. 

Area  and  elevations. — As  stated  above,  the  entire  area  concerned 
in  this  report  covers  about  1,520  square  miles.  Of  this  area,  520 
square  miles  form  the  watershed  of  Lake  Tahoe,  the  other  1,000 
square  miles  comprise  the  remaining  watershed  of  the  Truckee  above 
Vista,  Nev.,  and  include  the  main  tributaries,  Donner  Creek,  Prosser 
Creek,  and  the  Little  Truckee  Kiver. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  studies  of  rainfall  and  run-off,  the 
areas  tributary  to  several  of  the  possible  reservoir  sites  have  been 
measured,  as  well  as  the  area  on  each  watershed  lying  between  cer- 
tain limits  of  elevation.  Results  of  these  measurements  are  shown 
in  Table  No.  1,  page  14. 

PRECIPITATION. 

Precipitation  records  have  been  kept  at  five  stations  within  the 
Truckee  Eiver  watershed  since  1870,  and  for  shorter  periods  at 
several  other  stations.  These  records  have  been  includea  in  Table  ' 
Na  2,  page  14.  These  stations  vary  in  elevation  from  Wadsworth, 
Nev.,  elevation  4,077  feet,  to  Summit,  Cal.,  elevation  7,017  feet,  a 
range  of  2,940  feet.  An  examination  of  the  precipitation  at  the 
several  stations,  arranged  according  to  elevation,  as  in  Table  No.  3, 
page  15,  shows  a  fairly  uniform  increase  in  precipitation  with  eleva- 
tion. Other  factors  than  elevation  necessarily  modify  the  rainfall 
at  the  stations  shown,  particularly  the  interposition  of  that  branch 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Range  which  intersects  the  watershed  between 
the  Tahoe  and  Washoe  Basins.  Also,  the  records  at  several  of  these 
stations  ai-e  of  too  short  duration  to  be  reliable.  Table  No.  3  shows, 
however,  a  close  relation  between  the  depth  of  precipitation  and  the 
elevation  of  the  station. 
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Table  No.  1. — Areas  of  watersheds  tributary  to  certain  possible  reservoir  sites, 
with  areas  between  certain  elevations,  in  square  miles. 


Webber 
Lake. 


Little 

TmclcBe 

No.1. 


Twin  and 
Euers  Val- 
leys. 


Donner 
Creek:* 


Above  8,000  feet 

8,000-7,000  feet , 

Below  7,000  feet 

Below  6,000  feet 

Total  axea 

Percentage  of  area. 

Above  8,000  feet 

Above  7,000  feet 

Below  7,000  feet 

Below  6,000  feet 


0.0 

8.9 

■5.1 

0.0 


3.9 

6.6 

«8.8 

0.0 


2.9 

9.9 

«2.9 

0.0 


3.5 
9.8 
7.7 
0.0 


0.6 

8.6 

»21.5 

1.8 


14.0 


19.3 


15.7 


21.0 


30.7 


2 
30 
70 

6 


1  Includes  Lower  Independence  Creek, 
s  Includes  Cold  and  Trout  Creeks. 

*  None  below  6,700  feet  elevation. 

*  None  below  6,500  feet  elevation. 

*  Includes  the  1.8  square  miles  which  is  below  6,000  feet  elevation. 

Table  No.  2. — Annual  rainfall,  in  inches,  at  10  stations  on  eastern  slope  of  Sierra 
Nevada  in  and  adjacent  to  basin  of  Truckee  River,^ 


Station. 

Year. 

Wads- 
worth. 

Reno. 

Verdi. 

Boca. 

Truckee. 

Summit. 

Ranch. 

Genoa. 

Canon. 

Elevation... 

4,077 

4,497 

4,805 

5,541 

5,819 

7,017 

5,177 

4,824 

4,670 

1870 

2.30 
4.04 
.70 
1.84 
4.13 
3.96 
2.27 
4.27 
4.85 
3.88 
3.31 
5.01 
3.56 
2.82 
4.79 
3.59 
5.30 
6.70 
3.78 
5.19 
6.78 
6.22 
4.66 

13.46 
16.87 

8.40 
11.65 
21.85 
10.66 
17.73 

8.89 
15.81 
21.08 
16.79 

3.42 
21.00 
11.30 
28.60 

8.38 
17.60 
20.39 
11.23 
38.40 
32.07 
28.10 
20.06 
27.62 
27.64 
16.47 
30.50 
26.02 
14.81 
82.47 
26.27 
10.67 
10.82 
18.63 

23.28 
36.71 
27.29 
26.16 
35.69 
27.50 
28.85 
16.13 
25.81 
27.86 
37.61 
21.28 
30.50 
16.80 
43.81 
14.91 
18.55 
25.95 
8.85 
19.16 
39.45 
26.85 
31.10 
32.54 
30.45 
23.39 
29.61 
27.33 
12.21 
33.86 
17.56 
26.43 
19.68 
27.69 
40.19 
17.67 
32.52 
42.27 
14.61 

34.29 
60.00 
37.90 
40.95 
18.85 
33.86 
46.90 
26.73 
32.60 
73.67 
64.50 
3a  96 
62.12 
23.57 
60.47 
25.41 
41.00 
49.97 
38.02 
51.42 
58.83 
26.03 
44.70 

, 

1871 

4.86 
4.11 
2.75 
5.70 
6.06 
3.59 
5.68 
6.32 
4.02 
6.70 
5.89 
5.48 
3.95 
6.17 
2.95 
4.82 
5.78 
4.60 
6.43 
9.72 
10.45 
11.92 
4.74 
7.27 
5.53 
10.59 
8.00 
6.41 
8.50 
7.81 

"i7.'87' 
15.63 

i8.*33' 

■26."97* 
23.09 
13.13 

3.91 
18.06 

8,97 

1 * 

1872 

1873 

1     .     . 

1874 

1875 

17.73 

1876 

9.06 

1877 



:::::::: 

1878 

........ 

1879 

1880 

13.10 

1881 

10.33 

1882 

1L20 

1883 

6.06 

1884.   .. 

17.82 

1885 

1L32 

1886 

10.93 

1887 

8.54 

1888 

7.12 

1880 

22.80 
16.89 
22.61 

■*i5"78' 
12.50 
10.46 

•      12.44 

1890 

13.80 

1801 

29.00 
26.29 
22.66 
25.60 
20.36 
30.50 
25.61 
14.32 
26.35 
23.73 

18. 3D 

1802 

14. 2S 

1893 

11.42 

1894 

.......... 

13.78 

1895 

4.51 
10.28 
7.25 
4.27 
5.32 
5.30 

laoi 

1896 

14.64 

1807 

13.02 

1S08 



31.46 
73.80 
42.52 
49.60 
49.00 
40.50 
76.54 
43.85 
57.55 
66.48 
33.28 

6.04 

1899 

9.78 

1900 

iai3 

1901 

1902 

I 

1903 

1 

1904 

1 

t 

1905 

1 

1906 

11.05  1 

24.18 
29.74 
9.47 

39.78 

17.37 

1907 

1908 

5.  42 
•6.73 

10.67 

4.51 

Mean 

15.56 

«20.13 

•26.88 

>46.68 

>34.90 

16w87 

13.07 

I  Extended  from  table  in  W.  8.  Paper,  No.  6H.  1902,  U.  S.  (}.  S. 

*  Normals  for  complete  period  of  observatton,  hom  report  U.  S.  Weather  Boreaa. 
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Table  No.  3. — Increase  in  precipitation  with  each  100  feet  rise  in  elevation 
above  Wadsujorth,  Nev,,  as  hase,^ 


Station. 

Length  of 
reoord. 

Elevation. 

Elevatkm 
above 
Wads- 
worth. 

Meanpre- 
cipitatu>n.s 

Increase  in 
precipitation 
over  Wads- 
worth. 

Constant  hi- 

creasefor 

each  100  feet 

rise. 

Wadsworth,  Nev 

YearM, 
20 
38 
24 
6 
9 
18 
37 
39 
34 

Feet. 
4,077 
4.497 
4,670 
4,824 
4,805 
5,177 
5,^41 
5,819 
7,017 

Feet. 

Inekea, 
4.51 
6.73 
12.07 
16.87 
15.56 
24.90 
20.13 
26.88 
46.58 

Indus, 

Inehee. 

RonOy  Nflv ,..,-., ,-,- 

420 

503 

747 

818 

1,100 

1,464 

1,742 

2,940 

2.22 
7.56 
12.36 
11.06 
20.39 
15.62 
22.37 
42.07 

0.53 

Carson,  Nev 

1.27 

Gfliioa.  N©v 

1.65 

Verdl/Nev 

1.35 

Lewera  Ranch,  Nev 

Boca,  Cal 

1.86 
1.07 

Tnickee,Ca] 

1.28 

1.43 

Mmn 

1.30 

>  Adapted  from  corresponding  table  in  W.  8.  Paper  No.  68, 1902,  U.  8. 0. 8. 
*  From  Table  No.  2,  page  14. 

Table  No.  4. — Estimated  mea4i  annual  precipitation  of  certain  watershed  areas 
in  Truckee  River  drainage  hasin. 

[Based  on  Diagram  No.  1  and  Table  No.  1.] 


Watershed. 

Area. 

Estimated 
mean  annual 
precipitation. 

Percentage 
increase  over 
Donner  Creek. 

Independence  Creek  * 

Square  mUea. 
15.7 
14.0 
19.3 
21.0 
30.7 

Inehea. 

53.4 
50.4 
50.3 
49.8 
42.6 

25.3 

Webte-Lake 

18.3 

Little  Tmckee  No.  1 « 

18.1 

Twin  and  F.iiap?  VAl]«ys  . 

16.9 

I>onner  Creek  ■ . , . , 

^  Includes  lower  Independence  Creek, 
s  Not  including  Webber  Lake  watershed. 


B  Including  Cold  and  Trout  Creeks. 


From  Table  No.  3,  Diagram  No.  1  has  been  prepared,  showing 
graphically  the  relation  of  precipitation  to  elevation.  On  this  dia- 
gram has  been  drawn  an  average  curve  of  mean  annual  precipitation, 
with  varying  elevation,  which  has  been  extrapolated  to  8,000  feet  to 
indicate  the  probable  precipitation  at  points  of  the  watershed  at  an 
elevation  above  that  of  Sunmiit,  Cal. 

On  the  basis  of  the  mean  curve  of  Diagram  No.  1  and  of  Table  No. 
1,  Table  No.  4  has  been  prepared  to  show  the  probable  average  pre- 
cipitation upon  the  several  sections  of  the  watershed  tributary  to 
certain  possible  reservoir  sites.  In  determining  the  average  precipi- 
tation from  the  curve  all  areas  above  8,000  fiet  in  elevation  were 
assumed  to  have  the  precipitation  as  shown  by  the  curve  for  8,000 
feet,  and  areas  between  two  given  elevations,  the  precipitation  at  the 
mean  of  the  two  elevations.  The  last  column  in  Table  No.  4  shows 
the  precipitation  upon  the  first  four  watersheds  in  excess  of  that  upon 
the  Donner  Creek  watershed. 

RUN-OFF  AND  STREAM  FLOW. 

Data  availaible  and  utilized. — Run-off  records  have  been  kept  for 
a  number  of  years  at  several  stations  on  the  watershed  of  the  Truckee 
Kiver.    Those  of  longest  duration  are  at  Tahoe,  the  outlet  of  the 
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lake  at  the  California-Nevada  State  line,  and  at  Vista,  Nev.  Records 
of  shorter  duration  have  been  kept  for  Donner  and  Prosser  Cre^s 
and  for  the  Little  Tnickee  River,  with  occasional  measurements  of 
many  other  smaller  streams  on  the  .watershed.  These  records  are 
published  in  Water-Supply  Papers  Nos.  68,  81,  85, 133, 176,  and  212. 

Run^-off  tables. — Records  of  run-off  at  Tahoe  do  not  represent  the 
natural  regimen  of  the  stream  at  that  point  due  to  die  regulation  of 


1^ 

in 


^ 

^ 


<0 

kJ 


^AT9$§i 


the  flow  by  the  dam  and  gates  at  the  outlet.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  desired  to  study  the  run-off  of  the  Truckee  River,  which  would 
be  available  for  power  purposes  at  Floriston,  Cal.,  if  the  water  of 
Lake  Tahoe  watershed  snould  be  diverted  as  proposed  in  the  pending 
contract  between  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  and  the 
United  States  Reclamation  Service.  Hence,  Section  I  of  Table  No. 
15  (appended  to  this  report)  shows  the  run-off  of  that  portion  of  the 
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Truckee  Elver  watershed  between  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the 

California-Nevada  State  line,  and  has  been  determined  by  taking 

Uie  difference  between  the  average  run-offs  of  the  two  stations  during 

the  same  months  for  the  several  years,  1900  to  1906,  inclusive,  the 

longest  period  during  which  continuous  records  were  available  for 

both  stations.    Though  the  California- Nevada  State  line  is  several 

miles  below  Floriston,  the  only  watershed  area  tributary  to  the  stream 

throughout  this  distance  is  the  immediate  river  canyon,  and  l^pnce  the 

difference  in  run-off  between  the  two  stations  would  be  immaterial. 

Section  II  of  Table  No.  15  gives  the  run-off  records  of  the  Little 

Truckee  River  at  Pine  Station.    Actual  records  are  available  only 

for  July,  August,  November,  and  December,  1903,  and  for  the  years 

1904, 1905, 1906.    The  period  when  comparative  records  are  available 

shows  the  run-off  from  this  watershed  to  be  practically  the  same  as 

on  the  main  river  given  in  Section  I,  the  run-off  for  the  3-year 

period  being  only  0.7  per  cent  greater  on  the  Little  Truckee  than  on 

the  main  river.    Even  for  individual  months  during  this  period  the 

variation  is  not  wide.    Estimates  have,  therefore,  been  made  for  the 

^ears  1900  to  1903,  inclusive,  on  the  assumption  that  the  run-off,  in 

inches  upon  the  watershed,  was  the  same  on  the  two  areas,  and  from 

'hese  figures  the  other  columns  in  the  section  have  been  computed. 

Section  III  contains  the  run-off  records  for  Donner  CreeK,  below 
/old  Creek,  and  includes  the  3.7  square  miles  of  area  of  Trout  Creek 
^hich  coula  be  developed  for  power  purposes  in  connection  with 
)onner  Creek.  For  the  stations  on  Donner. Creek  records  are  avail- 
>Ie  for  October,  November,  and  December,  1902,  and  for  the  years 
>03  to  1906,  inclusive.  The  records,  as  given  in  the  reports  of  the 
nited  States  Geological  Survey,  have  been  increased  about  10  per 
it,  so  that  Section  III,  as  given,  shall  include  the  run-off  of  Trout 
eek  also.  While  the  latter  watershed  lies  at  a  lower  average  ele- 
:ion  than  the  Donner  Creek  watershed,  the  area  is  so  small  that  its 
lusion  on  the  basis  stated  could  make  but  small  error  in  the  total 
-off  of  the  combined  areas,  even  if  the  assumed  percentaj^e  were 
)rrect.  A  comparison  of  the  run-off  of  Donner  Creek  with  the 
n  Truckee  River  for  the  years  1903  to  1906,  inclusive,  measured  in 
les  upon  the  watershed,  shows  the  former  to  be  2.2  times  the  latter. 
greatly  increased  run-off  of  this  small  section  as  compared  with- 
rotal  watershed  considered  is  due  to  the  greater  average  elevation 
he  smaller  area  and  the  consequent  greater  precipitation  (see 
ram  No.  1,  p.  16),  as  well  as  to  the  greater  percentage  of  run-off 
lis  small  watershed  on  account  of  its  steeper  slopes. 
nsiderable  variation  between  the  ratios  of  the  run-offs  of  the 
reas  will  be  found  if  the  records  be  compared  month  by  month. 
»termine  the  average  percentage  that  could  be  applied  to  secure 
ximate  figures  of  run-off  for  the  years  in  which  no  records  were 
ble,  the  average  run-offs,  measured  in  inches  upon  the  water- 
have  been  compared  by  months  and  plotted  in  Diagram  No.  2. 
g-h  these  plotted  points  an  average  curve  has  been  drawn  and 
his  curve  have  been  taken  the  percentages,  which  applied  fo 
,01  res  of  run-off  in  inches  upon  the  watershed,  as  given  in 
I  4,  of  section  I,  give  the  figures  shown  in  section  Iv:  The 
3  annual  run-off  thus  computed  is  2.05  times  the  Truckee 
mn-off .      The  diagram  shows  that  the  average  monthly  per- 

914'' H.  Doc.  451. 62-2 2 
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centages  of  run-off  vary  widely  and  increase  to  a  maximum  in  June. 
While  it  is,  of  course,  recognized  that  this  method  of  estimation  of 
run-off  is  approximate  only  and  can  be  justified  only  because  no 
actual  records  have  been  made  for  the  years  1900,  1901,  and  the 
greater  part  of  1902,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  results  are  sufficiently 
close  for  the  purpose  of  this  report,  which  aims  to  give  only  ap- 
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proximate  figures  of  the  amounts  of  power  that  might  be  developed 
upon  the  watershed. 

Section  IV  gives  the  run-off  records  of  Prosser  Creek  at  the  gaging 
station  below  Alder  Creek.  But  few  records  are  available  for  this 
portion  of  the  watershed.  Such  records  as  are  given  indicate  that 
the  run-off  of  this  area,  measured  in  inches  upon  the  watershed,  is 
about  70  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  run-off  of  the  main  Truckee  water- 
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shed.  The  figures  of  run-off  given  in  this  section  have,  therefore, 
been  obtained  by  increasing  the  figures  given  in  the  fourth  column 
of  section  1,  by  the  percentages  shown  in  table  No.  6. 

Table  No.  6. — Percentages  applied  to  run-off  records  of  Truckee  River  from 
Tahoe  to  State  line  (measured  in  inches  on  the  watershed)  for  the  purpose 
of  estimating  the  approximate  run-off  of  certain  other  a/reas. 


Dooser  Creek. 


Prosser  Creek. 


Webber,  Inde- 
pendence. 
Twin,  and 
Euers. 


Littie  Truckee 
N0.L1 


January... 
February. 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November. 
December. 


•  180 
195 
210 


240 
235 
225 
210 
190 
170 
150 


S149 
162 
174 
187 
195 
199 
195 
187 
174 
157 
141 
124 


S184 
200 
215 
230 
241 
246 
241 
230 
215 
195 
174 
154 


>182 
197 
212 
227 
237 
242 
237 
227 
212 
192 
172 
152 


205 


170 


210 


207 


I  Xndading  Lower  Independence  Greek. 
SFiram  Diagram  No.  2,  p.  IS. 


s  From  Column  No.  1,  in  proportion  to  the  means. 


As  shown  in  Table  No.  3,  pa^  15,  the  probable  precipitation  on  the 
watersheds  of  Webber  Lake,  Little  Truckee  Reservoir  Jfo.  1  (not  in- 
cluding Webber  Lake  watershed),  Independence  Creek^  ana  Twin 
and  Euers  Valleys  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the  precipitation  on 
the  Donner  Creek  watershed.  No  run-off  measurements  for  these 
specific  areas  have  been  made  nor  have  any  records  been  kept.  Esti- 
mates have  therefore  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  run-off  of  Donner 
Creek,  somewhat  increased  on  account  of  the  probably  greater  pre- 
cipitation on  the  above-named  areas.  The  estimated  run-off,  in 
inches  upon  the  watershed,  for  the  drainage  basin  of  Little  Truckee 
Kcservoir  No.  1,  including  Lower  Independence  Creek,  has  been  as- 
sumed the  same  as  for  Donner  Creek,  namely,  2.05  times  the  corre- 
sponding run-off  of  Truckee  River;  and  for  Webber  Lake,  Upper 
Jjidependence  Creek,  and  Twin  and  Euers  Valleys,  as  2.1  times  the 
corresponding  run-off  for  the  same  periods  on  the  main  Truckee 
waterdied.     (See  Table  No.  5.^ 

Other  sections  shown  in  Taole  No.  12  are  obtained  by  combining 
the  records  of  two  or  more  preceding  sections. 

No  special  studies  have  been  made  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  watershed 
because,  as  stated  above,  the  records  at  the  gauging  station  at  Tahoe 
show  the  flow  as  modified  by  the  operation  of  the  dam  and  gates  at 
the  outlet.  Tables  Nos.  6  and  7,  however,  have  been  prepared,  and 
give  the  average  monthly  discharge  at  the  outlet  for  the  years  1900 
to  1908,  inclusive.  The  figures  of  total  run-off  for  any  given  period 
represent  the  available  yield  of  the  watershed  for  that  period  only 
if  the  lake  level  was  the  same  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  observation. 

A  diagram,  adapted  from  a  similar  one  prepared  by  D.  W.  Hayes 
of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  is  appended  to  this  report, 
and  diows,  in  curve  No.  1,  the  variations  in  the  level  of  Lake  Tahoe 
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from  November,  1900,  to  December,  1908,  inclusive.  This  diagram 
shows  also  that  the  amount  held  in  storage  at  the  latter  date  was 
25,000  acre-feet  in  excess  of  the  amount  m  storage  at  the  earlier 
date.  If  the  average  discharge  for  the  period  be  corrected  by  this 
amount,  the  mean  annual  run-off  of  the  watershed  for  the  eight  year^ 
two  months  will  be  309,000  acre- feet  (see  Tables  Nos.  6  and  7,  equiva- 
lent to  a  continuous  flow  of  423  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Table  No.  6. — Mean  numthly  discharge  of  Truckee  B^iver  at  Tahoe,   Cah,  in 
acre-feet,  1900-190S,  inclusive. 


MontlL 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

January 

6,262 

4,502 

1,845 

565 

7.686 

4,054 

3,197 

2,866 

5,964 

6,653 

12,543 

24,964 

20,826 

19,922 

20,588 

20,045 

16,356 

5,720 

11,683 

774 

799 

2,261 

12,605 

21,152 

23,683 

22,996 

15, 174 

15,987 

18,750 
6,385 
24,660 
36,300 
49,130 
53,490 
53,680 
48,930 
45,280 
41,320 
42,310 
37,750 

25,210 
24,050 
19,740 
1.244 
10,640 
12,620 
18,690 
24,040 
22,910 
23,960 
18,150 
16,660 

18,700 
22,000 
27,200 
29,000 
33,400 
35,900 
44,600 
46,300 
45,200 
44,600 
41,400 
39,800 

42,900 
40,700 
47,000 
48,000 
56,500 
67,200 
79,900 
76,900 
72,000 
67,600 
65,000 
50,600 

46,400 

Februsury. . . . 

38,200 

March....... 

36,000 

April 

12,600 

££?:::.::::: 

3,490 

June 

July 

3,166 
13,131 
14,261 
11,667 
9,781 
8,047 
4,981 

1,765 
13,809 
25,760 
19,395 
17,308 
14,678 

6,841 

3.210 
19,100 

August 

September... 

Ortober 

November... 
December... 

27,900 
23,200 
21.800 
17,900 
17,100 

Year.. 

164,973 

112,730 

143,298 

149,190 

457,445 

217,870 

427,500 

703,700 

267,600 

1  Total  of  period. 

Total  discharge,  November,  1900  (earliest  date  on  which  reocnds  of  lake  level  are  availalde),  to  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  inclusive,  2,497,000  acre-feet. 

Storage  in  Lake  Tanoe,  Dec.  31, 1906,  in  excess  of  storage  Nov.  1, 1900,  25,000  acre-feet 

Total  yield  of  watershed,  November,  1900,  to  December,  1908,  inclusive,  2,522,000  acre^eet. 

Mean  annual  discharge  of  watershed,  November,  1900,  to  December,  1908,  inclusive,  309,000  acre-liaet 
(From  diagram  pr^ared  by  U.  B.  Reclamation  Service.) 

Table  No.  7. — Mean  monthly  discharge  of  Truckee  River  at  Tahoe^  Cal.,  in  cubic 
feet  per  second,  1900-1908,  inclusive. 


Month. 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1906 


1906 


1907  '  1908 

I 


January 

February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. . 
December.. 


Year.. 


102 

81 

30 

9 


62 
214 
232 
196 
159 
135 

81 


30 
225 
419 
326 
282 
247 
111 


125 

73 

52 

48 

97 

95 

204 

406 

350 

324 

346 


266 

103 

190 

13 

13 

38 

205 

344 

398 

374 

255 

280 


305 
111 
401 
610 
799 
899 
873 
787 
761 
672 
711 
614 


410 
433 
321 
21 
173 
212 
303 
391 
385 
390 
305 
271 


304 
396 
443 
488 
543 
594 
726 
753 
769 
726 
095 
647 


607 

732 

765 

806 

919 

1,130 

1,300 

1,250 

'  210 

1,100 

925 


153 


155 


204 


206 


301 


971 


754 
666 
596 
212 
57 
54 
311 
463 
890 
354 
300 
278 


309 


I  7-month  mean. 

Mean  dlschaxge,  Nov. ,  1900  (earliest  date  on  which  records  of  lake  level  are  available).  Dec,  1908,  incla- 
Bive,  423  cubic  feetper  second  (including  the  25,000  acre^eet  storage  in  Lake  Tahoe  on  Deo.  31, 1908,  hi 
excess  of  the  storage  therein  Nov.  1 ,  1900.    See  Table  No.  6). 

RESERVOIRS  AND  STORAGE. 

LaJces, — Within  the  upper  watershed  of  the  Truckee  River  are 
numerous  lakes,  several  of  which  are  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  consid- 
erable natural  storage  and  to  serve  as  regulators  of  the  flow  of  the 
river  and  its  tributaries.  Of  these  the  largest  is  Lake  Tahoe,  with 
an  area  of  193  square  miles.     Four  otliers  are  of  interest  in  this  con- 
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Tiection,  because  of  their  possible  enlargement  as  reservoir  sites. 
These  are  Webber  Lake,  area  220  acres,  Independence  Lake,  area  700 
acres,  Donner  Lake,  area  840  acres,  and  Washoe  Lake,  area  3,500 
acres. 

Reservoirs. — ^Many  possible  reservoir  sites  exist  on  the  watershed 
above  Vista,  Nev.  These  varj^  widely  in  capacity  and  in  cost  of 
development,  some  sites  involving  merely  the  enlargement  of  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  lakes  mentioned  above,  others  the  construc- 
tion of  artificial  reservoirs.  Of  all  the  possible  sites  upon  the  water- 
shed the  following  12  are  believed  to  be  feasible  or  construction, 
namely:  Webber  Lake,  Little  Truckee  No.  1,  Henness  Pass,  Inde- 
pendence Lake,  Twin  Valley,  Euers  Valley,  Donner  Lake,  Squaw 
Valley,  Dog  Valley,  Lake  Tahoe,  Lake  Washoe,  and  Little  Valley. 
With  the  exception  of  Euers  Valley  and  Lake  Washoe  and  Little 
Valley  all  the  above  sites  have  been  recommended  for  construction  by 
the  Reclamation  Service  for  the  benefit  of  the  Truckee-Carson  Recla- 
mation project.  Description  of  these  sites  may  be  found  in  Water 
Supply  Faper  No.  68,  1902,  page  40,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  from  which  the  ^eater  part  of  the  data  contained  in  the 
pages  immediately  foUowmg  have  been  taken. 

A  field  examination  was  made  of  all  the  above-named  sites  with  the 
exception  of  Henness  Pass,  Squaw  Valley,  and  Dog  Valley.  The  last 
two  are  of  only  minor  importance  because  of  their  small  capacity, 
and  the  last  one  has  not  been  considered  in  estimating  the  probable 
flow  available  at  Vista,  Nev.  The  examination  of  the  sites  in  ques- 
tion has  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  physical  features  are 
concerned,  the  capacity  of  several  of  these  sites  can  be  largely  in- 
creased over  the  estimate  ^ven  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68.  The 
run-off  studies  made  in  this  report  show  that  there  is  sufficient  water 
for  these  increased  capacities  and  that  in  every  instance  during  the 
seven  years  for  which  the  studies  have  been  made,  even  with  the  in- 
creased capacities,  water  would  have  been  wasted  annually  over  the 
dams  in  amounts  varying  from  4  per  cent  to  480  per  cent  of  the 
average  amounts  made  available  by  storage. 

Whether  in  any  particular  instance  the  additional  power  derived 
from  storage  of  water  in  several  reservoirs  would  warrant  the  expense 
of  their  construction,  is  a  question  that  could  be  decided  only  by  care- 
ful studies  based  on  surveys,  not  only  of  reservoir  sites,  but  also  of 
conduit  lines,  power-house  locations,  etc,  and  on  detailed  cost  esti- 
mates of  all  the  features  involved,  studies  that  are  obviously  beyond 
the  province  of  this  report. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  given  a  brief  description  of  the 
several  possibly  sites  together  with  maps  of  surveys  and  diagrams  of 
storage  capacity : 

^ehher  Lake. — Location:  According  to  the  surveys  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  this  reservoir  site  is  located  in  sees.  21,  28, 
29,  32,  and  33,  T.  19  N.,  E.  14  E.,  M.  D.  M.  The  Land  Office  map 
shows  that  the  lake  lies  almost  entirely  within  sec  28,  with  a  small 
portion  onlv  in  sec.  21. 

Status  or  land:  The  only  public  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  reservoir  site  are  the  NE.  \  SE.  J  and  SE.  \  SE.  J  of  sec.  28 
»nd  SW.  J  SE.  J  sec.  32.  These  areas  are  at  too  high  an  elevation  to 
"®  flooded  except  in  small  part  by  the  construction  of  the  reservoir. 
^  the  remaining  lands  in  sees.  28  and  32  and  all  land  in  sec.  20  that 
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could  be  affected  by  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  are  "  pat«ited,'' 
while  all  of  sees.  21,  27,  29.  and  33  are  '^railroad  selection  approved." 
Beclamation  withdrawals:  The  following  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Webber  Lake  were  withdrawn  by  the  Keclamation  Service  "under 
first  form  "  on  October  13,  1908: 

T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec.  20,  E.  }  SE.  1;  sec.  21.  8.  1;  Bee.  27.  W.  i 
NW.  i;  sec.  28,  ^tire;  sec.  29.  E.  };  sec.  32,  E.  i  NW.  h  NE.  h  SE.  i;  aee.  33, 
NW.  i.  W.  h  NE.  1,  SW.  i. 
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DiAG/iAM  NO.  3 
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Maps  and  diagrams :  Diagram  No.  3  presents  a  contour  map  of  the 
prop(^ed  site,  based  upon  a  similar  map  presented  on  page  41  of 
Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
On  page  23  will  oe  found  a  profile  of  the  dam  site,  also  from  the 
above  paper,  and  a  diagram  of  capacities  based  upon  the  map  con- 
tained herein. 

Dam :  All  the  estimates  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  for  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  (see  Water  Supply  Paper  Na  68)  for  reservoirs 
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on  the  Truckee  watershed  contemplated  the  construction  of  earth 
dams  of  low  elevation  protected  on  the  interior  by  riprap  and  with- 
out core  walls.  To  raise  the  water  on  this  site  to  the  6,795  contour 
would  require  a  dam  approximately  40  feet  in  extreme  height  and 
1,800  feet  in  length.  Such  a  dam  is  perfectly  feasible  of  construc- 
tion. The  only  question,  as  stated  above,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  development  of  power,  is  the  economic  one,  whether  the  probable 
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returns  from  sale  of  power  justify  the  cost  of  the  works,  and  can  not 
be  discussed  here.  These  same  remarks  will  apply  to  all  succeeding 
dams  and  reservoirs. 

Area  and  storage  capacity:  The  surface  area  of  this  reservoir  at 
the  high-water  mark  is  estimated  to  be  about  1,100  acres,  of  which 
about  11  acres  would  be  on  national  forest  land.  Diagram  No.  5 
sho^ws  the  storage  capacity  of  the  proposed  reservoir  at  all  levels 
between  the  contours  6,775  and  6,795.    The  capacity  at  the  high- water 
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mark  is  approximately  20,000  acre- feet,  and  that  figure  has  been  used 
in  the  subsequent  estimates  of  power. 

Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1. — ^Location :  This  reservoir,  desig- 
nated as  above  by  Mr.  Taylor,  is  situated  in  sees.  23,  24,  25,  and 
26,  T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E.,  and  in  sees.  16,  17,  20,  and  21,  T.  19  N., 
R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.    This  site  was  surveyed  in  1889-90  by  the  United 
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States  Geological  Survey  and  is  described  as  follows  in  Water  Supply 
Paper  No.  68: 

It  occupies  a  valley  of  irregular  width  extending  about  3  miles  up  from  a 
narrow  canyon,  through  which  the  stream  flows,  and  where  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  the  impounding  dams.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  sun^ey  which  was  made  during  1880-90  consisted  of  the  measurement  of 
a  cross  section  of  the  canyon  at  the  dam  site,  the  meandering  of  a  contour  60 
feet  above  the  base  of  the  proposed  dam,  and  the  measurement  of  several  cross 
Bections  of  the  vaUey  below  this  contour    *    *    *.    An  examination  of  the  site 
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made  in  1900  d^nonstrated  the  feasibility  and  economy  of  raising  tlie  water  18 
feet  higher  than  was  contemplated  by  the  earlier  survey  by  constructing  the 
dam  a  little  farther  down  the  canyon  and  raising  it  to  a  height  of  87  feet. 
A  contour  map  of  the  dam  site  as  now  proposed  is  shown  in  figure  13.  (Repro- 
duced in  diagram  No.  6,  p.  24. ) 

Status  of  land :  The  only  Government  lands  in  T.  19  N.,  E.  15  E., 
that  might  be  mvolved  in  the  construction  of  this  reservoir  are  the 
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N.  \  NE.  i  sec  20  and  the  S.  \  NW.  \  sec.  16.  The  latter  is  desig- 
nated as  "  State  selection  unapproved."  In  sec.  24,  T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E.. 
the  NE.  J,  NW.  i,  and  SW.  \  are  Government  land,  and  portions  or 
both  the  NE.  \  and  SW.  J  would  probably  be  flooded  by  a  reservoir. 
The  remaining  lands  are  "  school,'^  sec.  16,  T.  19  N.,  R.  15  E.;  "  rail- 
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road  selection  approved,"  sees.  17  and  21,  T.  19  N.,  R.  16  E.,  and 
sees.  23  and  25,  T.  19  N.,  E.  14  E. ;  "  patented,"  portions  of  sec.  20, 
T.  19  N.,  R.  15  E.,  and  all  of  sees.  24  and  26,  T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E;  and 
"  cash  entry,"  NW.  i  sec.  26,  T.  19  N.,  E.  14  E.,  M.  D.  M. 


T.isMrA.iec. 
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Reclamation  withdrawals:  The  following  lands  were  withdrawn 
by  the  Reclamation  Service  "  under  first  form  "  October  13, 1908 : 

T.  10  N..  R.  14  E.,  M.  D.  M.:  Sec.  23,  SE.  i;  sec.  24,  entire;  sec.  25,  entire; 
Bee.  26,  entire. 

T.  19  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M.:  Sec.  16,  entire;  sea  17,  entire;  sec  2Q,  N.  « 
NE.  i,  N.  \  NW.  i ;  sec.  21,  N.  1  NE.  i.  N.  1  NW.  \. 
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Maps  and  diagrams:  On  pages  24  and  25  may  be  found  a  rough 
contour  map  of  the  proposed  reservoir  site,  a  contour  map  of  the 
dam  site,  and  a  diagram  of  storage  capacities.  These  maps  are  based 
on  similar  ones  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  but  extended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  large  capacities  believed  to  be  feasible. 

Dam :  A  dam  necessary  to  produce  the  capacity  estimated  upon 
'would  be  approximately  110  feet  in  maximum  height  and  640  feet  in 
maximum  length. 

Area  and  storage  capacity :  The  area  of  the  proposed  reservoir  at 
the  high- water  line  would  be  approximately  1,095  acres,  of  which 
about  102  acres  w^ould  be  on  national- forest  land. 

Diagram  No.  7,  page  25,  shows  the  storage  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voir at  varying  elevations  of  water  surface.  The  capacity  assumed 
for  the  estimate  of  the  power  in  the  succeeding  pages  is  60,000  acre^ 
feet. 

Henneas  Pass  reservoir  site. — ^Location:  As  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying map,  this  reservoir  is  located  in  sees.  7,  8,  17,  18,  19,  and  20, 
T.  19  N.,  K.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

This  reservoir  site  occupies  a  small  basin  Immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Truckee  River,  opposite  the  junction  of  that  stream  and 
Independence  Creek,  from  which  It  Is  separated  by  a  narrow  rocky  ridge. 
About  200  acres  of  the  floor  of  this  basin  are  perfectly  level,  somewhat  marshy 
iu  character,  and  on  the  west  and  south  are  bounded  by  the  narrow  ridge 
mentioned,  which  rises  from  It  abruptly,  while  to  the  north  and  east  the  ground 
rises  very  gradually.  The  elevaton  Is  about  6,367  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
immediate  drainage  area  consists  of  4^  square  miles  of  undulating  ridges  almost 
bare  of  timber.  The  main  water  supply  for  the  reservoir  will  be  drawn  from 
Little  Truckee  River  by  means  of  a  canal  about  4  miles  In  length,  having  a 
capacity  of  100  cubic  feet  per  second,  heading  a  short  distance  below  the  dam  for 
Little  Truckee  Reservoir,  last  described.     (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  p.  66.) 

Status  of  land:  The  Land  Office  map  shows  the  entire  area  in- 
cluded within  this  reservoir  site  to  be  either  "  patented  "  or  "  railroad 
selection  approved."  In  the  latter  classification  it  is  all  of  sees.  7, 
17, 18,  and  19 ;  in  the  former  all  the  land  affected  in  sees.  8, 19,  and  20. 

Reclamation  withdrawals:  The  following  withdrawals  were  made 
"  under  first  form  "  October  13, 1908,  by  the  Eeclamation  Service : 

T.  19  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M. :  Sec.  7,  entire;  sec.  8,  entire;  sec.  17,  entire:  sec. 
18,  entire;  sec.  20,  NW.  \, 

Maps  and  diagrams :  On  page  26  is  given  a  copy  of  a  map  of  the 
reservoir  and  dam  site  as  presented  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68. 

Dam:  "The  dam  site  ♦  ♦  ♦  Is  In  the  canyon  leading  out  of  the  valley 
of  the  Little  Truckee  River;  maximum  height  of  the  dam  will  be  56  feet,  Its 
length  on  top  720  feet,  and  Its  top  width  24  feet.  It  will  be  of  earth  of  the 
hydraulic-fill  type  ♦  ♦  ♦.  The  material  for  the  structure  is  a  clayey  earth 
containing  some  gravel,  cobbles,  and  bowlders."  (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68, 
p.  67.) 

Area  and  stora^  capacity :  The  area  of  the  reservoir  at  the  high- 
water  level  is  estimated  to  be  590  acres,  none  of  which  would  be  on 
public  land.  However,  somewhat  more  than  one-half  mile  of  the 
canal  proposed  for  bringing  the  water  to  this  site  from  the  Little 
Truckee  Eiver  would  be  on  national  forest  land. 

This  reservoir  site  was  surveyed  by  D.  K.  Stewart  for  Hon.  Francis  G.  New- 
lands  In  1890,  a  contour  50  feet  above  the  floor  being  meandered  and  a  few 
cross  sections  of  the  basin  measured,  from  which  data  the  area  and  capacity 
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were  computed.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  elevation  of  the  floor  of  the  canyon  at  the  dam 
site  Is  taken  at  6,360  feet  above  sea  level  ♦  ♦  ♦.  The  estimated  capacity  is 
17,000  acre-feet. 

Lake  Independence  reservoir  site, — Location :  This  reservoir  site  is 
located  in  sees.  33,  34,  and  35,  T.  19  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  and  in 
sees.  2,  3, 4,  5,  8,  and  9,  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

Independence  Lake  is  ♦  ♦  ♦  of  glacial  origin,  immediately  under  the 
Sierra's  crest,  and  held  lengthwise  between  high  precipitous  spurs  projecting 
at  right  angles  to  it  ♦  *  *.  Its  ordinary  water  surface  is  about  2^  miles  in 
length,  somewhat  less  than  a  half  mile  in  width,  and  covers  an  area  of  709 
acres.    It  is  about  7,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

A  survey  for  a  storage  reservoir  was  made  at  the  site  in  1889  ♦  *  •-  The 
margin  of  the  lake  and  a  contour  25  feet  above  were  meandered,  and  a  number 
of  cross  sections  of  the  valley  were  measured,  supplying  the  data  from  wbieli  the 
^fea  and  capacity  of  the  reservoir  were  computed.  (Water  Supply  Paper  No. 
68,  p.  56.) 

Status  of  land :  The  only  Government  land  that  may  be  flooded  by 
the  construction  of  this  reservoir  is  in  the  SW.  J  NW.  i,  and  NE.  i 
NW.  i,  sec.  4;  and  S.  i  NE.  i  and  SE.  i  NW.  i,  sec.  8,  T.  18  N.,  R. 
15  E.,  M.  D.  M.  A  small  area,  with  status  undetermined,  in  the  SW- 
i  NE.  J  sec.  4,  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  would  be  flooded  by  the  construc- 
tion of  this  reservoir  and  also  the  greater  part  of  the  N.  ^  NE.  J  sec. 
8,  in  the  same  township,  designated  as  "  State  selection  unapproved." 
The  remaining  lands  involved,  in  sees.  34,  T.  17  N.,  R.  15  E.  and 
sees.  2  and  4,  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  are  "  patented,"  while  sees,  33  and 
35,  T.  19  N.,  R.  15  E.,  and  sees.  3,  5,  and  9,  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  are 
"  railroad  selection  approved," 

Reclamation  withdrawals:  On  October  13,  1908,  "under  first 
form,"  the  Reclamation  Service  withdrew  the  following  lands : 

T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M. :  Sec.  2,  NW.  \\  sec.  3,  entire;  sec.  4,  entire; 
sec.  5,  SE.  i ;  sec.  8,  NE.  i,  N.  i  SB.  i ;  sec.  9,  W.  k  NE.  i,  NW.  i.  N.  h  SW.  i. 
NW.  \  SE.  i. 

T.  19  N.,  R.  15  B.,  M.  D.  M. :  Sec.  33,  SE.  1 ;  sec.  34,  entire;  sec.  35.  entire. 

Maps  and  diagrams:  On  page  29  may  be  found  a  contour  map 
of  this  site  adapted  from  a  similar  map  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No. 
68,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  on  page  30  diagrams  show- 
ing a  profile  of  the  proposed  dam  site  and  a  curve  of  reservoir  capaci- 
ties at  various  elevations  of  water  surface  taken  from  data  contained 
in  the  above-named  report. 

Dam :  It  has  been  proposed  to  build  an  earth  dam  at  a  point  about 
1,800  feet  below  the  present  outlet  of  the  lake,  where  the  bed  of  the 
stream  is  about  12  feet  below  the  lake  level  and  where  an  old  ter- 
minal moraine  forms  a  natural  dam  for  a  portion  of  the  cross  sec- 
tion. To  raise  the  level  of  the  lake  to  the  7014  contour  would  re- 
quire a  dam  approximately  30  feet  in  height  above  the  stream  bed 
and  960  feet  in  length  along  the  crest. ' 

Area  and  storage  capacity:  The  estimated  area  of  water  surface 
at  contour  7014  is  995  acres,  of  which  approximately  40  acres  would 
be  on  national  forest  land. 

Though  earlier  studies  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  published  in 
Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  run-off 
of  the  watershed  would  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  reservoir  above  the 
7010  contour,  the  studies  herein  contained,  based  upon  much  longer 
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records  than  were  available  to  Mr.  Taylor,  indicate  that  the  yield 
of  the  watershed  would  be  sufficient,  through  a  series  of  years,  to 
Tvarrant  estimates  upon  the  basis  of  filling  the  reservoir  to  the  7014 
contour.     The  excavation  of  the  present  outlet  channel,  allowing 


I 


of  lowering  the  lake  level  5  feet  below  the  present  low-water  line. 
Would  afford  a  maximum  storage  capacity  between  extreme  levels  of 
about  15,000  acre-feet,  and  this  amount  has  been  used  in  making 
power  estimates  for  this  report. 
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Twin  Valley  reservoir  site. — Location :  This  site  is  located  in  sees. 
13,  14,  23,  24,  and  25,  T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  and  sees.  19  and  30,  T.  18. 
N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

This  reservoir  Is  on  the  North  Fork  of  Prosser  Creek,  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  Truckee  River,  about  4  miles  in  a  direct  line»  a  little  east  of 
south  of  Independence  Lake  and  at  an  approximate  altitude  of  6,300  feet 
above  sea  level 
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A  survey  of  the  reservoir  site  was  made  during  the  fiscal  year  188^-90,  a 
cross  section  of  the  dam  site  being  measured,  a  contour  30  feet  above  the  lowest 
point  at  the  dam  site  meandered,  and  several  cross  sections  of  the  reservoir 
surveyed  to  supply  data  for  calculating  the  capacity.  (Water  Supply  Paper 
No.  68,  p.  59.) 

Status  of  land :  Three  forties  of  public  land  in  sec.  24,  T.  18  N., 
R.  15  E.,  namely,  SE.  \  NE.  i,  NE.  \  NW.  i,  and  SW.  \  SE.  i,  would 
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probably  be  flooded  in  part  by  the  construction  of  this  reservoir. 
The  remaining  land  aflFected  in  sees.  14  and  24,  T.  18  N.,  E.  15  E., 
and  in  sec.  30,  T.  18  N.,  R.  16  E.,  are  "  patented,"  while  sees.  13,  23, 
and  25,  T.  18  N.,  R  15  E.,  and  sec.  19,  T.  18  N.,  R.  16  E.,  are  "  raibx)ad 
selection  approved." 


Reclamation  withdrawals:  The  Reclamation  Service  withdrawals 
of  October  13,  1908,  "  under  first  form,"  on  this  site,  are  as  follows: 

T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M. :  Sec.  13,  S.  \  SW.  \ ;  sec.  14,  S.  i  SE.  i ;  sec. 
23,  NE.  i ;  sec.  24,  enfire;  sec.  25,  N.  \  NE.  i. 

T.  18  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M. :  Sea  19,  SW.  \  NW.  i,  W.  i  SW.  i ;  sec.  30» 
NW.  \  NW.  i. 
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Maps  and  diagrams:  On  pages  31  and  32  are  ^ven 'ctmtour  maps 
of  the  reservoir  and  dam  sites,  adapted  from  similar  maps  in  Water 
Supply  Paper  No.  68,  and  a  diagram  of  storage  capacities  at  various 
elevations  of  water  surface. 

Dam :  Tbe  dam  site  is  in  a  narrow  place  in  the  valley,  which  has  been  par- 
tially closed  by  an  ancient  glacial  moraine  between  which  and  the  higb  granite 

AT 

rA^rms  risvAT/^Afs  or  mtATXtf  stptrrAcirs 


**^      Capacity  in  Acrm  ^mmf 


ridge  to  the  southwest  the  creek  flows.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  this  moraine 
somewhat  and  to  dam  the  gorge  now  occupied  by  the  stream  by  means  of  an 
earth  embankment  to  be  put  in  place  by  scrapers.  The  maximnm  height  of 
the  embankment  would  Ik*-  55  feet  and  the  top  length  over  all  7(»0  feet.  (Water 
Supply  I*aper  No.  (is,  p.  <i<).) 

This  site  was  carefully  examined  and  nieasuireil  during  the  fiehl 
examination  of  August  19-21,  1901>,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  site 
is  so  favorable  that  a  dam  considerably  higher  than  the  one  proposed 
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by  Mr.  Taylor  could  be  constructed  at  this  location.  Estimates  have, 
therefore,  oeen  made  upon  a  dam  78  feet  in  height,  raising  the  water 
level  to  contour  6290.  (Elevation  estimated  by  aneroidbarometer, 
see  note,  Diagram  No.  15,  p.  32.)  Such  a  dam  would  be  approxi- 
mately 1,000  feet  in  length.  Outlet  works  are  assumed  to  be  at  ele- 
vation 6265,  since  the  storage  capacity  below  that  level  is  only  about 
1,000  acre-feet.     (See  diag^^am  No.  15,  jp.  32.) 

Area  and  storage  capacity:  The  estimated  area  of  water  surface 
at  the  high- water  mark  is  475  acres,  of  which  approximately  30  acres 
-would  be  on  public  land. 

The  estimated  maximum  storage  capacity  for  this  reservoir,  as 
shown  on  Diagram  No.  15,  page  32,  is  27,000  acre-feet. 

Euera  Valley  reservoir  site. — ^Location :  This  site  is  located  on  the 
South  Fork  of  Prosser  Creek.  No  surveys  have  been  made  for  a  res- 
ervoir at  the  location  and  the  feasibility  of  its  construction  is,  there- 
fore, not  certain.  If  constructed  it  would  probably  flood  portions  of 
sees.  25, 26,  35,  and  36,  T.  18  N.,  E.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

Status  of  land:  No  Government  land  would  be  involved,  as  the 
overflowed  portions  of  sec  26  would  be  "  patented  "  land;  all  of  sec. 
86  "  school "  land ;  and  all  of  sees.  25  and  35  "  railroad  selection 
approved." 

Keclamation  withdrawals:  No  reclamation  withdrawals,  as  far  as 
is  known,  have  been  made  on  this  sita 

Maps  and  diagrams:  Since  no  surveys  of  this  site  have  been  made 
no  data  are  at  hand  for  the  preparation  of  maps  or  diagrams. 

Dam :  A  good  location  for  a  dam  is  afforded  in  SE.  J  sec.  25,  where 
the  canyon  narrows  and  the  stream  begins  to  drop  rapidly  to  join  the 
North  Fork  at  about  a  half  mile  below  the  proposed  dam  site.  The 
valley  floor  is  comparativelv  level  for  a  distance  of  1^  to  2  miles 
and  is  approximately  one-half  mile  in  extreme  width. 

Storage  capacity:  In  the  absence  of  surveys  of  the  site  no  reliable 
estimates  of  storage  capacities  can  be  made.  A  capacity  of  2,O0O 
acre-feet  has,  however,  been  assumed  for  this  reservoir.  The  quan- 
tity is,  however,  so  small  relatively  that  any  error  in  this  assumption 
will  have  very  little  effect  upon  the  final  results. 

Donner  Lake  reservoir  site. — ^Location :  This  reservoir  site  is  located 
in  sees.  12, 13, 14,  and  15,  T.  17  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  and  in  sees.  7, 
17,  and  18,  T.  17  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

Donner  I.ake  *  *  *  occupies  a  glacial  basin  lying  close  under  the  crest 
of  the  main  Sierra  Nevadas  and  lengthwise  between  two  spurs  which  Jut 
eastward  therefrom.  Its  ordinary  water  surface  is  almost  3  miles  long,  with 
a  nearly  uniform  width  of  approximately  a  half  mile.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  about 
3  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Truckee  and  immediately  north  of  and  below  the 
line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

The  old  glacial  basin  of  Donner  Ijake  extends  eastward  as  a  valley  about 
1|  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  the  lake,  thence  its  outlet  is  to  the  south  through 
a  gap  in  a  granite  ridge  into  Truckee  River  Valley.  Cold  Creek,  flowing  hi 
from  the  south,  Joins  Donner  Creek  ♦  ♦  ♦  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
east  of  the  lower  end  of  the  lake."    (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  p.  51.) 

Status  of  land :  The  only  public  land  which  would  be  affected  by 
the  construction  of  this  reservoir  is  in  the  S.  \  SE.  \  sec.  12,  T.  17 
N.,  R.  15  E.,  designated  on  the  Land  Office  plats  as  "  State  selection 
unapproved."  All  the  remaining  lands  are  either  "  patented," 
"State  selection  approved,"  or  "railroad  selection  approved." 

23914**—^  Doc.  451, 62-2 3 
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Keclamation  withdrawals:  The  following  lands  were  withdrawn 
October  13,  1908,  "under  first  form."  by  the  Reclamation  Service: 

T.  17  N.,  R.  15  B.,  M.  D.  M. :  Sec.  12,  S.  i,  SE.  1;  sec.  13,  entire;  sec  11 
entire;  sec.  15,  entire. 

T.  17  N.,  B.  16  E.,  N.  D.  M.:  Sec.  7,  S.  h  SW.  i;  sec.  17.  entire;  sec  18. 
entire. 


Maps  and  diagrams:  On  pages  34  and  35  will  be  found  a  contour 
map  of  the  reservoir  site  and  a  profile  of  the  proposed  dam  site,  both 
adapted  from  similar  maps  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68.  A  dia- 
gram is  also  given  (see  p.  35),  showing  the  storage  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  at  various  elevations  of  water  surface. 

Dam:  The  project  for  the  utilization  of  Donner  Lake  Basin  for  a  reservoir 
contemplates  the  construction  of  a  long,  low  dam  following  an  ancient  terminal 
moraine  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  impounding 
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Dot  only  the  surplus  water  of  the  Donner  Lake  watershed,  but  those  of  the 
Gold  Gre^  drainage  basin  also,  by  leading  them  into  the  reservoir  by  means 
of  a  canal  about  3,000  feet  in  length  ♦  ♦  ♦.  Several  years  ago  Hon.  Francis 
G.  Newlands  had  constructed  across  Donner  Creek,  a  few  hundred  yards  below 
the  lake,  a  timber  dam  of  sufficient  height  to  raise  the  water  10  or  11  feet 
above  the  low-water  plane.  This  structure  was  not  kept  in  repair,  however, 
and  it  is  now  in  a  condition  only  to  retain  the  water  to  a  height  of  61  to  7  feet. 
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*  ♦  ♦  It  will  be  necessary  to  build  an  earth  dam  or  embankment  along 
tlie  crest  of  the  ancient  glacial  moraine  previously  referred  to,  for  a  total  length 
ot  2,690  feet  and  a  maximum  height  of  38  feet  in  the  narrow  gap  through 
Kiv'iiich  Donner  Creek  flows.     (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  p.  51.) 

Tn  view'  of  the  large  run-off  of  the  combined  basins  of  Donner 
md  Cold  Creeks  and  the  comparatively  low  dam  which  would  be  re- 
l^uired  at  ail  places  except  in  the  narrow  gap  above  mentioned,  it  is 
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believed  that  it  will  be  perfectly  feasible,  and  advisable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  power  development,  to  increase  the  height  of  the 
dam  8  feet  above  that  proposed  oy  Mr.  Taylor,  making  a  total  height 
of  46  feet  above  the  lowest  point  in  the  stream  bed  and  giving  an 
estimated  length,  along  the  crest,  of  approximately  3,200  feet. 
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Area  and  storage  capacity:  The  maximum  area  of  water  surface 
for  this  reservoir  is  estimated  at  1,670  acres,  of  which  only  about  6 
acres  would  be  on  public  land. 

Diagram  No.  18,  page  85,  shows  the  approximate  capacity  of  the 
proposed  reservoir  between  the  6,095  and  the  6,135  contour.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  report  the  high-water  level  has  been  taken  at 
contour  6,135,  and  the  maximum  storage  capacity  as  47,000  acre-feet. 

Squaw  VaUey  reservoir  site. — Location:  This  site  is  located  on 
Squaw  Creek,  a  tributary  entering  the  Truckee  Rivpr  about  6  miles 
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below  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe.  The  site  is  situated  in  sections  28, 
29,  and  32,  T.  16  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

Status  of  land:  The  NW.  i  NW.  i,  S.  i  NW.  i,  SW.  i  and  SE.  i 
sec.  32,  are  public  land,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  this  would  be 
flooded  by  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  at  this  site.  The  NW.  i 
NW.  i  sec.  32  is  a  Forest  Service  ranger  station.  The  remainder  of 
theland  in  section  32  and  all  of  section  28  are  "  patented,"  and  section 
29  is  "  railroad  selection  approved." 

Reclamation  withdrawals:  The  following  lands  on  the  site  were 
withdrawn  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  "  under  first  form,"  October 
13,  1908: 

T.  16  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M.:  Sec.  28,  NW.  h  SW.  i ;  sec.  29,  NB.  i,  a  J  SW.  h 
SE.  i ;  sec.  32,  NE.  h  NW.  i,  N.  1  SW.  i,  N.  i  SE.  i ;  sec.  33,  NW.  i. 

Maps  and  diagrams:  On  page  36  is  shown  an  outline  map  of  the 
proposed  reservoir  site  as  given  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  to- 
gether with  a  contour  map  of  dam  site,  also  from  the  same  source. 

Area  and  storage  capacity:  The  area  of  the  reservoir  surface,  as 
shown  on  the  map  (Diagram  No.  19,  p.  36),  is  estimated  as  56  acres, 
none  of  which  is  on  public  land. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  says  of  this  site : 

The  Squaw  Valley  site,  although  calling  for  but  a  nominal  outlay  for  con- 
Rtruction,  will,  by  reason  of  its  small  capacity,  involve  too  great  an  expense, 
relatively    ♦    •    ♦    to  Justify  Its  Inclusion  in  a  general  water-storage  project. 

The  site  has,  however,  been  included  in  this  report  as  possibly  being 
of  value  in  increasing  the  low- water  flow  of  that  portion  of  the 
Truckee  Eiver  between  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  F loriston  to  the 
extent  shown  on  Diagram  No.  31  appended  to  this  report.  The 
storage  capacity  for  the  area  shown  on  the  map  is  probably  not  more 
than  500  acre-feet. 

Doff  VaUley  reservoir  site. — ^Location :  This  reservoir  site  is  located 
in  sees.  24  and  26,  T.  20  N.,  R.  17  E.  and  in  sees.  30  and  31,  T.  20  N., 
R.  18  E.,  M.  D.  M. 

This  reservoir  site  ♦  ♦  •  occupies  a  small  valley  situated  between  out- 
lying spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Just  west  of  the  boundary  line  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  and  about  4  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Verdi,  Nev. 
The  elevation  is  about  5,700  feet  above  sea  level.  The  cachment  basin  comprises 
16  square  miles,  ranging  in  altitude  from  that  of  the  reservoir  to  8,500  feet, 
most  of  which  is  covered  with  pine  and  fir  timber  and  is  quite  precipitous.  This 
site  was  surveyed  by  the  writer  in  18»5,  topography  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
valley  being  taken  by  means  of  transit  and  stadia  and  the  contours  plotted. 
(Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  p.  69.) 

Status  of  land :  All  the  lands  included  in  this  site  and  within  T.  20 
N.,  R.  17  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  are  "  patented."  The  status  of  the  land  on 
this  site  and  within  T.  20  N.,  R.  18  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  is  unknown. 

Reclamation  withdrawals :  On  October  13,  1908,  the  Reclamation 
Service,  "  under  first  form,"  withdrew  the  following  lands  on  this 
reservoir  site : 

T.  20  N.,  R.  17  B.,  M.  D.  M. :  Sec.  24,  S.  }  NR  J,  S.  }  NW.  J,  SW.  1,  SE.  J; 
sec.  25,  NE.  h  NW.  i,  N.  i  SW.  1. 
T.  20  N.,  R  18  E.,  M.  D.  M. :  Sec  30,  N.  1  NW.  i,  SW.  i;  sec.  31,  NW.  \. 

Maps  and  diagrams :  On  page  38  is  ^ven  a  contour  map  of  the  pro- 
posed reservoir  site,  copied  from  a  similar  map  in  Water  Supply 
Paper  No.  68,  as  is  also  the  profile  of  the  dam  site  given  in  Diagram 
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No.  22,  page  39.  Diagram  No.  23,  page  39,  gives  the  curve  of 
capacities  of  the  reservoir  plotted  from  data  contained  in  the  above 
report. 

Dam :  A  cross  section  of  the  outlet  canyon  immediately  below  the  valley  at 
what  appeared  to  be  the  most  favorable  site  for  a  dam  was  also  measured,  and 
It  was  found  that  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  to  a  maximum  height  of  65  feet 


T.  tON.       R.ire.       M.O.M. 


or 

SfmHfM    •f  9m€  ^mmtf  j/,  T.i^ft.,  ^,m*.,  »t.0.M  <^4^«.»» 
C^nUur*  r0fy^9mnf  «/«*«//#^>   «/#«'#  sfremmt^tf^d^mMtfm 
A'0o  a*  f/ff^ur  6^,  7^  «<y-##. 

With  top  length  of  235  feet  a  reservoir  having  a  surface  area  of  274  acres 
•    •    •    would  be  created.     (Water  Supply  Pai)er  No.  (J8,  p.  69.) 

Area  and  storage  capacity :  As  stated  in  the  previous  pi 
the  maximum  area  of  water  surface  on  this  reservoir  would 
acres,  none  of  which  would  be  on  public  land. 

The  above  report  gives  the  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  with  a 
G6-foot  dam  as  5,785  acre-feet.  Diagram  No.  23,  page  39,  shows  that 
a  comparatively  slight  increase  in  the  height  of  the  dam  would  make 
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a  large  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  dam.    For  the  purpose  of  this 
report,  however,  the  capacity  has  been  taken  at  only  6,000  acre-feet. 

Lake  Tahoe  Reservoir  site, — Location :  Lake  Tahoe  is  located  within 
the  southern  angle  of  the  Truckee  River  watershed,  about  two-thirds 
of  its  area  being  in  the  State  of  California  and  the  remaining  one- 
third  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  Its  maximum  length  is  21^  miles,  its 
extreme  width  12  miles,  and  its  surface  area  193  square  miles.    The 
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tributary  watershed,  including  its  own  area,  is  about  520  square  miles. 
The  lake  lies  mainly  within  townships  13,  14,  15,  and  16  north  and 
ranges  17  and  18  east,  as  shown  on  the  status  map  appended  to  this 
report. 

Status  of  land :  Since  all  lands  bordering  upon  the  lake  are  reported 
to  be  in  private  ownership,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  area  near 
the  outlet  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government  from  the 
Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  it  has  not  been  considered  necessary  to 
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show  the  status  of  all  these  lands,  and  hence  a  part  only  appear  upon 
the  general  map. 

Reclamation  withdrawals :  A  telegram  from  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Means, 
engineer  of  the  Truckee-Carson  reclamation  project,  in  answer  to  an 
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inquiry  regarding  the  reclamation  withdrawals  on  the  Tnickee  River 
watershed,  states  that  no  withdrawals  have  been  made  around  Lake 
Tahoe  except  a  strip  across  the  mountains  east  from  the  point  where 
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the  State  line  leaves  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  (Means,  7-29-09.) 
No  more  definite  location  of  this  area  is  known,  but  as  far  as  the 
present  report  is  concerned  this  withdrawal  is  not  believed  to  affect 
the  proposed  Truckee  Eiver  General  Electric  Co.-Reclamation  Service 
agreement. 
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Maps  and  diagrams:  On  pages  40  and  41  are  given  an  outline  map 
of  Lake  Tahoe  and  a  contour  map  of  the  dam  site  at  the  outlet,  both 
copied  from  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  United  States  Geological 
SurTey ;  also  a  diagram  of  the  storage  capacity  of  the  lake  at  eleva- 
tions of  water  surface  between  6,224  and  6,230. 

Old  dam:  About  the  year  1870  tlie  Donner  Lumber  Sl  Boom  Co., 
under  authority  of  a  special  act  of  the  State  legislature  approved 
April  4, 1870,  (see  p.  8),  constructed  a  crib  dam  of  timber  and  stone 
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across  the  Truckee  River  about  500  feet  from  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
As  stated  previously  in  this  report  (see  p.  9),  it  is  unknown  how  loag 
the  dam  was  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  act,  but  it  has 
been  used  continuously  to  date  to  regulate  the  flow  from  Lake  Tahoe- 
This  dam  had  "  three  openings,  with  10.7,  10.5,  and  9.3  feet  dear 
width,  closed  by  timber  gates  *  *  *.  The  dam  has  also  a  waste- 
way  of  72  feet  clear  length  and  6  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  gates." 


^ 


(Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  p.  43.) 
Fluctuations  in  lake  level :  Mr.  ^ 


Taylor  states  that  at  the  time  of  his 
survey,  July  19,  1889,  the  lake  surface  was  5.05  feet  below  the  waste- 
way  crest,  and  that  the  water  fell  later  in  the  season  1.2  feet  farther, 
making  the  minimum  level  6.25  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  spillway. 
The  floor  of  the  gates  are  6  feet  below  the  spillway  crest,  hence  the 
dam  was  constructed  to  a  height  1  foot  in  excess  of  that  allowed 
under  the  terms  of  the  act  granting  the  franchise. 

The  gates  of  the  dam  have  proved  too  small  to  properly  control  the 
water,  and  at  several  times  the  lake  level  has  risen  above  the  spill- 
way crest.  On  July  3,  1895,  the  water  was  0.90  feet  above  the  spill- 
way, though  the  gates  were  delivering  more  than  1,100  cubic  feefc 
per  second.  (Water  Supply  Paper  No.  68,  p.  45.)  Diagram  No.  29 
appended  to  this  report  gives  the  record  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
level  of  this  lake  from  November,  1900,  to  December,  1908,  inclusive. 
Three  times  during  this  period,  namely  in  June^  19(M:,  August,  1906, 
and  June,  1907,  the  lake  level  rose  above  the  height  o/the  spillway, 
at  the  last-named  date  apparently  from  2  to  3  feet 

To  free  themselves  from  liability  to  damage  by  sudden  high  water,  ^ 
which  the  gates  would  not  have  the  capacity  to  pass,  the  company  has' 
often  unnecessarily  drawn  down  the  lake  level  and  occasionally  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  leave  in  storage  an  amount  insufficient  for  the 
operation  of  their  several  power  plants  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  The  necessity  for  a  new  dam,  with  larger  outlets  more 
readily  controlled,  has,  therefore,  long  been  obvious. 

New  dam :  At  the  present  writing  the  company,  under  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  Reclamation  Service,  is  reconstructing  their  dam  at  the 
outlet,  replacing  the  old  wooden  structure  with  a  concrete  dam  having 
iron  gates,  simflar  to  the  dam  and  gates  at  the  head  of  the  Truckee- 
Carson  Canal  at  Clarks  Station.  This  dam  presumably  will  be  of 
such  a  height  as  to  maintain  the  lake  at  the  level  of  the  old  spillway, 
but  the  far  greater  percentage  of  gate  opening  will  allow  of  dis- 
charging a  much  greater  volume  or  water  than  the  old  dam  could 
pass.  The  channel  between  the  dam  and  the  lake  is  to  be  dredged, 
the  island  shown  on  the  map  is  to  be  removed,  and  probably  the  floor 
of  the  gates  will  be  lowered.  A  rim  of  rock  is  said  to  extend  across 
the  outlet  and  to  serve  to  fix  the  limit  below  which  the  lake  level 
can  not  be  drawn  at  the  present  outlet.  No  limit  is  placed,  however, 
on  the  depth  to  which  the  lake  can  be  drawn  at  the  "  second  diver- 
sion." 

Storage  capacitv :  Diagram  No.  26,  page  41,  shows  that  the  gross 
storage  capacity  between  the  high  and  low  water  mark  is  745,000 
acre-feet^  The  "high-water  mark"  is  assumed  to  be  at  elevation 
6,230  (the  elevation  of  the  spillway  of  the  old  dam  was  6,230.05)  on 
the  datum  of  Mr.  Taylor's  survey  of  July  19,  1889  (see  Water  Sup- 
ply Paper  No.  68,  p.  45)  and  the  "  low- water  mark,"  at  elevalSon 
6^24. 
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It  is  believed  that  if  the  gates  are  handled  with  reasonable  fore- 
sight these  limits  are  sufficient  to  make  available  the  entire  yield  of 
the  watershed  for  all  except  years  of  extremely  high  run-off.  The 
storage  capacitv  between  the  above  levels  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  yield  or  the  maximum  year  during  the  period  of  available 
records  and  more  than  twice  the  average  yield  for  the  same  period. 
(See  Table  No.  6,  p.  20..)  Furthermore,  any  greater  range  m  lake 
level  would  doubtless  render  the  operator  of  the  gates  liable  for 
damages  for  flooding  private  property  if  the  level  should  go  above 
the  6^80  contour;  or  for  hindering  navigation  if  the  level  should 
fall  below  the  6,224  contour. 

Since  the  future  yield  of  this  watershed  can  be  forecasted  only  on 
the  assumption  that  conditions  which  have  held  in  the  past  are  likely 
to  obtain  m  the  future,  any  estimate  of  the  future  available  storage 
from  Lake  Tahoe  must  be  based  on  a  study  of  the  records  of  previous 
years  such  as  has  been  presented  in  Table  No.  6,  page  20.    This 
table  shows  the  average  annual  yield  of  this  watershed  to  have  been 
309,000  acre-feet  for  the  period  November,  1900,  to  December,  1908, 
inclusive.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  yield  of  such  a  year  as 
1907,  with  a  run-off  not  far  from  the  total  storage  capacity  of  the 
lake,  could  be  entirely  utilized,  particularly  if  such  a  year  were  pre- 
ceded, as  was  1907,  by  a  year  such  as  1906,  which  had  a  run-off  con-- 
siderably  in  excess  of  the  average.     It  is  probable  that  the  hold- 
over storage  from  the  year  1906  would  have  left  insufficient  capacity 
in  the  lake,  even  with  well-directed  control,  to  have  made  it  possibfe 
to  have  stored  all  the  surplus  waters  of  1907.    Diagram  No.  29, 
appended  to  this  report,  shows  that  under  the  actual  control  exercised 
the  lake  level  was  above  the  high-water  mark  for  the  entire  period 
of  March  20  to  October  20,  1907,  and  consequently  during  all  this 
period  water  was  wasted.    How  much  this  waste  was  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  curve  6  on  the  above- 
named  diagram.    It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  amount  of  water 
available  year  by  year  under  well-managed  control  would  be  more 
nearly  represented  by  an  average  of  the  seven  years,  1901,  1902, 1903, 
1904, 1905, 1906,  and  1908,  namely,  260,000  acre-feet. 

Lake  Washoe  storage  reservoir  site, — ^Location :  This  site  is  located 
in  Tps.  16  and  17  N.,  Rs.  19  and  20  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  directly  east  of  the 
northern  limits  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  6^  miles  distent  from  its  eastern 
shore  line.    Washoe  Lake  occupies  portions  of  sees.  1,  11,  12,  14,  and 
24,  T.  16  N.,  R.  19  E.,  and  of  sees.  7,  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  T.  16  N., 
R.  20  E.,  M.  D.  M.     Its  normal  area  is  about  3,500  acres,  though  this 
is  largely  increased  in  times  of  high  water  bjr  the  flooding  of  the 
marshes  to  the  northward.    It  has  no  well-defined  outlet,  the  water 
normally  seeping  through  the  marshes  and  finally  leaving  the  valley 
as  Steamboat  Creek  through  a  gorge  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  valley.    The  valley  floor  is  very  flat  and  would  probably  be  com- 
pletely flooded  by  a  20- foot  rise  in  the  level  of  the  late.    The  western 
side  of  the  valley  is  devoted  to  stock  and  hay  ranches,  very  little  of 
the   developed  land  requiring  irrigation.    The  eastern  side  of  the 
valley,  which  rises  to  a  somewhat  nigher  elevation,  is  covered  with 
sage  and  requires  irrigation  for  cultivation. 

Status  of  land :  A  small  amount  of  public  land  is  still  left  in  the 
valley,  as  the  map  on  page  44  will  show.  The  following  areas  within 
the  15-foot  contour  appear  as  public  land  on  the  Land  Office  plats, 
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namelT,  S.  i  XE.  J,  and  X.  i  SE.  J,  sec  35,  T.  17  N.,  R.  19  E 
areas  in  sec  35,  T.  17  N.,  R.  19  E.,  are  designated  as  ^  St 


unapproved.*^    All  the  remaining 
"  railroad  selection  approved.*" 


The 

s  ^  State  selection 

lands  are  either  ^patented''  or 
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Keclaniation  withdrawals:  Xo  withdrawals  have  been  made  by  the 
Reclamation  Service  in  this  valley,  as  far  as  is  known. 

Maps  and  diagrams:  Diagram  Xo.  27  presents  a  map  of  the  pro- 
posed Lake  Washoe  Reservoir  copied  from  a  similar  map  prepaid 
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by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  and  forwarded  from 
Washington,  together  with  several  drafts  of  the  "  agreement."  There 
is  also  presented  below  a  capacity  diagram  of  the  reservoir,  from  the 
same  source. 

Dam :  A  concrete  dam  with  regulation  gates  is  built  across  Steam- 
boat Creek  just  above  the  railroad  bridge  at  the  outlet  of  the  valley. 
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This  is  but  a  few  feet  in  height  and  forms  a  small  reservoir  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  valley  whose  waters,  presimiably,  are  used  for 
irrigation  in  the  Steamboat  Valley  below.  A  good  site  exists  at  this 
point  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  of  a  height  sufficient  to  cover 
practically  the  whole  floor  of  the  valley.  No  measurements  were 
made  to  determine  the  probable  length  of  the  dam,  but  it  would 
probably  be  about  a  hundred  feet  and  could  be  constructed  at  mod- 
ei"stte  cost. 
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Area  and  storage  capacity:  The  run-off  of  the  Lake  Washoe  drain- 
age basin  serves  only  to  maintain  the  level  of  the  present  lake  and  to 
supply  the  small  overflow  of  Steamboat  Creek.  As  a  secondary 
storage  reservoir,  however,  for  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  drawn 
through  the  ^^  second  diversion,"  it  could  be  developed,  by  raising  the 
level  20  feet,  to  a  total  capacity  of  about  175,000  acre-feet  (See 
Diagram  No.  28,  p.  45.)  A  level  15  feet  above  the  present  lake  sur- 
face giving  a  storage  capacitv  of  125,000  acre- feet  has  been  assumed 
for  this  report.  The  available  capacibr  would,  however,  be  consider- 
ably reduced  by  evaporation  losses.  The  estimated  area  of  the  water 
surface  if  the  water  Tbe  raised  20  feet  is  about  12,500  acres.  The  esti- 
mated seasonable  evaporation  is  42  inches,  entailing  an  annual  loss 
in  the  reservoir,  if  the  above  level  be  maintained,  of  43,700  acre-feet, 
and  if  the  level  be  maintained  at  15  feet  above  the  present  surface,  a 
loss  of  30,000  acre- feet.  These  evaporation  losses  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  evaporation  losses  on  Lake  Tahoe,  which  are  estimated  at  32 
inches  in  depth  over  an  area  of  123^500  acres,  or  an  annual  loss  of 
about  330/)00  acre- feet. 

Little  valley  Reservoir  site. — ^Locaticm:  This  reservoir  site  is 
located  on  the  watershed  of  Franktown  Creek,  the  main  tributanr  of 
Lake  Washoe,  and  about  3  miles  northeast  of  Crystal  Bay,  tjake 
Tahoe.  As  determined  by  aneroid  barometer  readings  the  creek  bed 
is  about  1,400  feet  above  Lake  Washoe,  or  at  an  estimated  elevation  of 
6,430  feet.  The  site  lies  in  sees.  17, 18, 19,  and  20,  T.  16  N.,  R.  19  E., 
M.  D.  M.  The  area  of  the  tributary  watershed  is  14  square  miles, 
varying  in  elevation  from  the  level  of  the  reservoir  to  about  9,000 
feet. 

Status  of  land :  The  Land  Office  plats  show  that  the  entire  area  of 
the  reservoir  site,  as  well  as  practically  the  entire  watershed,  are 
.  either  "  patented  "  or  "  railroad  selection  approved." 

Eeclamation  withdrawals :  As  far  as  is  known,  no  land  upon  this 
watershed  has  been  withdrawn  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 

Maps  and  diagrams — ^Area  and  storage  capacity :  No  surveys  have 
been  made  of  this  site  and  no  data  are  at  hand  for  the  preparation  of 
maps  of  the  site  or  a  diagram  of  storage  capacities.  Tne  rainfall 
has  been  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  at  Marlette  Lake,  but  as  only  one 
year's  records  are  available  at  this  station,  only  the  merest  assump- 
tions can  be  made  of  the  probable  yield  of  the  watershed.  Estimates 
based  on  Diasram  No.  1,  page  16,  would  show  a  probable  avera^ 
rainfall  of  about  40  inches.  Assuming  that  50  per  cent  of  this 
reaches  the  reservoir  site,  an  assumption  that  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  comparison  with  other  sections  of  the  watershed^  the  annual  rain- 
fall would  amount  to  15,000  acre- feet.  The  reservoir  site  is  an  excel- 
lent one.  A  dam  could  be  built  in  the  narrow  gorge  and  with  little 
doubt  sufficient  capacity  could  be  secured  to  equalize  the  flow  for 
power  purposes  throughout  the  year.  The  constant  available  flow 
tor  this  reservoir  has,  therefore,  been  taken  in  the  subsequent  power 
estimates  as  20  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Summary. — A  summary  of  the  data  given  in  the  preceding  pages 
concerning  height  and  length  of  dams,  storage  capacities  and  areas  of 
reservoirs,  and  amount  of  public  lands  flooded  at  each  site  may  be 
found  in  Table  No.  13,  page  58, 
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POSSIBLE  WATER  POWER  DEVELOPMENTS. 

The  water-power  estimates  contained  in  the  following  pages  are 
intended  to  snow  the  possibilities  of  the  watershed  if  developed  to 
its  full  capacity  for  power  purposes,  regardless  of  any  conflict  be- 
tween such  purposes  and  the  irrigation  or  other  uses  which  are  de- 
p^dent  upon  the  same  water  sources.  Later  a  brief  discussion  will 
be  given  of  the  radical  difference  in  the  character  of  the  utilizati(m 
of  the  water  resources  of  a  drainage  area  if  developed  for  power 
purposes  than  if  developed  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  As  stated 
hitherto  in  the  discussion  of  reservoir  sites,^  this  report  can  not  go 
into  the  detailed  estimate  of  cost  upon  which  alone  the  final  con- 
clusions could  be  reached  as  to  the  feasibility  of  any  particular  power 
development.  It  has  been  the  purpose,  however,  to  indicate  a  general 
scheme  of  development  which,  from  the  examination  and  studies 
made,  would  seem  feasible  of  execution  and  which  would  be  capable 
of  effecting  a  complete  utilization  for  power  purposes  of  that  portion 
of  the  Truckee  River  watershed  above  Clarks  Station,  Nev.,  regardless 
of  whether  such  projects  would  be  located  within  or  without  the 
Tahoe  National  Forest. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  several 
projects  on  which  power  estimates  have  been  made.    Estimates  of 
the  amount  of  water  available  have  been  taken  from  the  studies  on 
run-off  and  stream  flow  in  the  preceding  pages  which  are  sum- 
marized in  diagram  No.  31  appended  to  mis  report.    Heads  avail- 
able have  been  taken  from  the  contours  of  surveys  when  such  were 
available,  and  when  not,  from  carefully  checked  aneroid  barometer 
readings  taken  upon  the  ground.    Amounts  of  power  as  given  are 
horsepower  to  generator  shafts  based  on  a  water-wheel  efficiency  of 
80  per  cent.    The  amount  of  power  actually  available  for  use  would 
be  considerably  less  than  the  above,  due  to  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical losses  in  the  generation  of  the  power  and  its  transmission 
to  the  point  of  use.     As  will  be  seen  from  the  power  computa- 
tions under  the  several  projects  in  the  following  pages,  the  estimates 
are  based  on  the  complete  utilization  of  a  continuous  flow  of  water, 
which  would  require  either  a  load  factor  of  100  per  cent  for  the 
power  plants  or  the  provision  of  adequate  regulating  reservoirs  at  the 
heads  of  the  pressure  pipes.    In  the  absence  of  such  reservoirs  the 
actual  amount  of  power  developed  would  be  nearly  proportionate  to 
the  daily  load  factor.    In  this  report  "  daily  load  lactor  "  is  taken 

X    ^^ Average  daily  load  X 100 

to  mean  — tt^ — F i  .,    .     -, — 

Maximum  daily  load 

Project  No,  7,  Webber  Creek  power  plant. — ^Power  house:  This 
j>ower  house  will  be  located  on  Webber  Creek  and  on  the  shore  of 
Lrittle  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1,  in  T.  19  N.^  R.  14  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  and 
on  "  patented ''  land. 

Conduits:  A  conduit  would  start  at  the  dam  at  Webber  Lake 
Keservoir  and  extend  down  the  south  side  of  Webber  Creek  to  the 
powerhouse.  The  total  length  would  be  about  1.75  miles,  none  of 
>vhich  wmild  be  situated  on  national  forest  land. 

Transmission  line :  The  transmission  line  has  been  assumed  to  fol- 
low the  northern  side  of  Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1  to  a  point 
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on  the  Sierraville  stage  road,  thence  alcMig  this  road  to  a  junction 
with  the  Independency  Creek  power  plant,  comprising  a  total  length 
of  8.75  miles,  of  which  1  mile  will  be  on  Government  land. 

Water  and  head  available:  The  head  has  been  estimated  as  about 
200  feet  and  the  continuous  available  flow  as  42  cubic  feet  per  second. 
(See  diagram  No.  81,  attached.) 

Power  developed:  The  power  developed  at  80  per  cent  efficiency 
with  the  above  water  and  head  would  be  42X200X  A=760  H.  P. 

Project  No.  £,  Lake  Independervce  power  plant. — ^Power  house: 
This  power  house  is  to  be  located  on  the  ccmduit  line  from  Little 
Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1,  to  the  Twin  Valley  power  plant  in  sec. 
32,  T.  19  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  and  on  "  patented  "  land.  The  power 
water  from  this  plant  would  be  discharged  in  the  above  conduit  and 
be  used  again  at  the  Twin  Valley  power  plant. 

Conduit:  The  conduit  is  assumed  to  be  a  wood-stave  pipe,  extend- 
ing along  the  slopes  as  shown  on  the  general  contour  map  atached, 
to  the  power  house  located  as  above.  The  ccmduit  woula  be  about 
4  miles  in  length,  of  which  about  0.25  mile  would  be  on  national 
forest  land. 

Transmission  line:  The  transmission  line  for  this  project*  is 
assumed  to  connect  with  the  line  from  the  Webber  Cre^  plant  at  a 
point  on  the  Sierraville  stage  road  and  to  follow  thence  along  this 
road  southerly  to  a  junction  with  a  line  to  Prosser  Creek  power  house. 
Its  length  would  be  about  6.75  miles,  none  of  which  would  be  on 
national  forest  land. 

Water  and  head  available:  Diagram  No.  31  (attached)  shows  the 
total  continuous  available  flow  to  be  27  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
total  available  head  has  been  estimated  as  530  feet. 

Power  developed:  On  the  above  estimates  of  water  and  head, 
the  amount  of  power  developed  at  80  per  cent  efficiency  would  be 
27X530X1*1=1,300  horsepower. 

Project  No.  S^  Twin  Valley  power  plant. — ^Ppwer  house :  The  power 
house  for  this  plant  would  be  located  in  sec.  24,  T.  18  N.,  R.  16  E., 
M.  D.  M.,  on  tne  shores  of  Twin  Valley  Reservoir  and  on  patented 
land.  Though  a  power  house  utilizing  the  water  of  Little  Truckee 
Reservoir  No.  1  could  have  been  located  on  the  Little  Truckee  River, 
admitting  of  a  shorter  conduit  line  and  a  greater  head  than  here 
proposed,  the  water  could  not  be  further  utilized  after  discharge 
from  the  plant.  Under  the  proposed  arrangements  these  waters  are 
reused  in  the  Prosser  Creek  plant  and  hence  under  the  two  develop- 
ments utilize  a  much  greater  head  than  if  the  power  house  were 
located  on  the  Little  Truckee. 

Conduit:  The  conduit  for  this  power  plant  starts  from  the  dam 
of  the  Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1  and  extends  around  the  slopes, 
as  shown  on  the  general  map  accompanying  this  report,  taking  up 
on  the  way  the  water  discharged  by  the  Lake  Independence  plant  and 
carrying  the  combined  waters  to  a  power  house  on  Twin  Valley 
Reservoir.  The  length  of  the  conduit  would  be  about  12.75  miles, 
of  which  0.75  mile  would  be  on  national  forest  land,  and  0.25  mile  on 
public  land  not  within  the  forest. 

Transmission  line:  The  transmission  line  is  assumed  to  follow  the 
road  alon^  the  North  Fork  of  Prosser  Creek  to  a  point  where  the 
North  Fodc  bends  to  the  left,  thence  a  long  the  conduit  right  of  way 
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of  the  Prosser  Creek  plant  to  the  power  house  of  the  latter,  a  total 
distance  of  about  5.5  miles,  none  of  which  would  be  on  national 
forest  land. 

Water  and  head  available:  Diagram  No.  31  (attached)  shows  the 
amount  of  water  available  from  ftie  Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1 
as  157  cubic  feet  per  second,  to  which  is  added  the  27  cubic  feet  per 
second  dischargea  from  the  Lake  Independence  plant,  or  a  total  of 
164  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  n^  available  head  is  estimated  to 
be  200  feet. 

Power  developed:  The  power  developed  at  80  per  cent  efficiency 
with  the  above  water  and  nead  would  be  164X200XtS=8jOOO  horse- 
power. 

Project  No.  4^  Prosser  Creek  power  pUmt. — ^Power  house:  The 
power  house  is  assumed  to  be  located  in  sec.  23,  T.  18  N.,  R.  16  E., 
M.  D.  M.,  on  the  bank  of  Prosser  Creek,  about  1^  miles  beloi;^ 
Hobarts  Mills  and  on  "  railroad  "  land. 

Conduit:  The  conduit  for  this  plant  would  start  from  the  dam  of 
the  Twin  Valley  Reservoir  at  elevation  6,265  feet  and  extend  thence 
along  the  slopes  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  taking  up  the  waters 
discharged  from  the  Euers  Valley  Reservoir,  and  passing  thence  as 
shown  on  the  general  map  to  the  power  house  on  Prosser  Creek.  The 
len^h  along  this  location  is  about  6  miles,  of  which  0.25  mile  is  on 
national  forest  land. 

Transmission  line :  A  transmission  line  for  this  plant,  carrying  also 
the  power  from  the  Twin  Valley  plant,  would  extend  about  \  mile  to 
a  junction  with  the  line  from  Webber  Creek  and  Lake  Independence 
plants.  The  line  carrving  the  combined  power  of  all  the  above  plants 
would  extend  thence  down  Prosser  Creek  to  a  junction  with  the  lines 
along  the  Truckee  River.  The  total  length  would  be  about  4  miles, 
of  whidi  0.5  mile  would  be  on  national  forest  land. 

Water  and  head  available:  Diagram  No.  31  (attached)  shows  that 
62  cubic  feet  per  second  could  be  made  available  from  the  watershed 
above  the  Twm  VaUey  and  the  Euers  Valley  Dams,  to  which  is  to  be 
added  the  164  cubic  feet  per  second  discharged  from  the  Twin  Valley 

Elant,  making  a  total  of  226  cubic  feet  per  second.     The  net  available 
ead  is  estimated  to  be  550  feet. 

Power  developed :  On  the  basis  of  the  above  estimated  water  and 
head  the  amount  of  power  developed  at  80  per  cent  efficiency  would  be 
226X550XT»r=ll5300  H.  P. 

Project  No.  5,  Truckee  power  plant. — ^Power  house :  This  power 
house  would  be  located  on  the  banks  of  Truckee  River  immemately 
below  the  highway  bridge  in  the  town  of  Truckee,  and  would  be  on 
private  land. 

Conduit :  The  conduit  for  this  plant  would  start  at  the  dam  of  the 
Donner  Lake  Reservoir  and  extend  along  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Truckee  Canyon,  thence  by  tunnel,  as  shown  on  the  general  map,  to  a 
regulating  reservoir  on  Trout  Creek  immediately  behind  the  town  of 
Truckee.  From  the  regulating  reservoir,  which  would  serve  to  utilize 
a  portion  of  the  run-off  of  Trout  Creek,  a  short  conduit  line  and 
pressure  pipe  would  conduct  the  water  to  the  power  house  located  as 
above.  The  total  length  of  the  conduit  would  be  about  3  miles,  of 
whidi  0.25  mUe  would  oe  on  national  forest  land. 
23914°— H.  Doc.  451, 62-2 4 
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Transmission  line:  The  transmission  line  for  this  project  would 
extend  down  the  Truckee  River,  as  shown  on  the  map,  meeting  the 
transmission  line  from  projects  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  extending  menoe 
to  Boca.  The  total  distance  is  about '6.50  miles,  of  which  about  1^ 
miles  would  be  on  national  forest  land. 

Water  and  head  available :  Diagram  No.  31  (attached)  shows  the 
amoimt  of  water  continuously  avaUable  to  be  89  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  available  head  is  140  cubic  feet 

Power  developed:  At  80  per  cent  efficiency  of  wheels  the  above 
amount  of  water  under  the  above  head  would  develop  89X140Xt*r= 
1,130  H.  P.  . 

Project  No.  5,  Boca  power  plant. — Power  house:  This  project 
contemplates  the  development  of  lower  Prosser  Creek  and  of  the 
Truckee  Eiver  from  Truckee  to  Boca  bv  bringing  the  water  in  sepa- 
rate conduits  and  under  different  heads  to  a  common  power  house 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Truckee  River  at  the  town  of  Boca 
and  upon  private  land. 

Conduit:  The  Prosser  Creek  conduit  would  start  at  a  diverting 
dam  situated  on  Prosser  Creek  immediately  below  the  outlet  of  Alder 
Creek.  The  conduit  would  extend  thence  along  the  left  bank  of 
Prosser  Creek  and  of  the  Truckee  River  to  Boca.  The  conduit  for 
conveving  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River  would  start  at  a  diverting 
dam  located  on  the  Truckee  River  immediately  below  the  Truckee 
power  house  and  would  extend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  the 

Sower  house  at  Boca.  The  total  length  of  conduit  line  in  the  two 
evelopments  would  be  about  10.75  miles,  of  which  about  2.76  miles 
would  be  on  national  forest  land. 

Transmission  line:  The  transmission  line  for  this  plant  would 
follow  along  the  course  of  the  Truckee  River  to  the  Floriston 
power  house,  a  distance  of  about  5.25  miles,  none  of  which  would  be 
on  national  forest  land. 

Water  and  head  available:  The  water  available  from  the  regular 
flow  of  lower  Prosser  Creek  is  estimated  to  be  10  cubic  feet  per 
second,  to  which  is  added  the  amount  discharged  from  the  Prosser 
Creek  power  house,  or  226  cubic  feet  per  second,  making  a  total 
available  of  236  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  amount  available  from 
the  flow  of  the  main  Truckee  River  at  the  diversion  dam  at  TVuckee 
(see  Diagram  No.  31,  attached)  is  estimated  to  be  30  cubic  feet  per 
second.  This,  added  to  the  amount  discharged  from  the  Truckee 
River  plant,  gives  a  total  of  119  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  estimated 
heads  are  for  the  Prosser  Creek  conduit  325  feet,  for  the  Truckee 
River  conduit  225  feet. 

Power  developed:  On  the  basis  of  the  above  water  and  head  the 

fower  that  could  be  developed  at  80  per  cent  efficieuCT  would  be, 
'rosser  Creek,  236X325X^=7,000  H.  P.;  Truckee  River,  119X 
225Xt*t=2,400  H.  P. ;  total,  9,400  H.  P. 

Project  No.  7,  Floriston  power  plant. — ^Power  house:  It  is  pro- 
posed to  locate  this  power  plant  at  or  near  Floriston  to  supersede  the 
present  plant  located  at  that  point.  This  power  house  would  be 
placed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Truckee  River  and  on  public  land 
not  included  within  the  national  forest. 

Conduit:  This  conduit  would  extend  from  a  diverting  dam  imme- 
diately below  the  Boca  plant,  a  distance  of  about  4.25  mues  to  Floris- 
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ton,  of  which  distance  about  0.25  mile  would  be  on  public  land  not 
within  the  national  forest. 

Transmission  line :  This  would  extend  from  the  power  plant  along 
the  general  course  of  the  river  to  the  city  of  Reno  and  would  prob- 
ably be  strung  on  the  present  pole  lines  of  the  company.  The  total 
distance  from  Floriston  to  Reno  is  about  20  miles,  of  which  about  1.75 
miles,  in  T.  18  N.,  R.  18  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  are  on  national  forest  land, 
and  about  0.5  mile  in  the  same  township  on  public  land  not  within 
the  national  forest.  The  status  of  the  lands  in  the  remaining  16 
miles  to  Reno  is  unknown. 

Water  and  head  available:  The  water  available  for  this  plant 
would  be  made  up  of  the  discharge  of  the  Boca  plant,  355  cubic  feet 
per  second,  plus  the  27  cubic  feet  per  second,  estimated  as  the  avail- 
able discharge  of  the  lower  Little  Truckee  River  (see  Diagram  No. 
31,  attached)  or  a  total  of  402  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  net  head  is 
estimated  as  235  feet. 

Power  developed :  The  amount  of  power  developed  with  the  above 
water  and  heaa  would  be,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  402X235Xt^ 
=8,600  H.  P. 

Project  No.  5,  Lake  WaaJioe  power  plant, — ^This  project  contem- 
plates the  utilization  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  through  the 
"second  diversion,"  as  provided  for  in  the  Truckee  River  General 
Electric  Co.-Reclamation  Service  agreement. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe 
it  is  proposed  to  develop  also  the  run-oflF  of  the  Little  Valley  water- 
shed, installing  the  generating  machinery  in  the  same  power  house, 
but  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  development  distinct. 

Power  house :  The  proposed  power  house  would  be  located  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Washoe  reservoir  and  on  the  private  holdings  of  the 
California-Nevada  Power  Co. 

Conduit:  The  proposed  conduit  would  consist  of  about  4  miles  of 
tunnel  and  0.50  mile  of  pipe,  or  a  total  of  4.50  miles  all  on  or  through 
"  patented  "  land.  The  Little  Valley  conduit  would  consist  of  a  pipe 
line  from  the  Little  Valley  reservoir  to  the  same  power  house,  having 
a  length  of  about  1.75  miles,  all  of  which  would  be  on  patented  land. 

Transmission  line:  The  transmission  line  for  this  plant  has  been 
assumed  to  pass  along  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  Washoe  reser- 
voir, thence  down  the  valley  of  Steamboat  Creek  to  Reno,  as  shown 
on  the  general  map  accompanying  this  report.  The  total  distance  is 
about  22  miles,  of  which  about  1.25  miles  would  be  on  public  land  not 
within  the  national  forest. 

Water  and  head  available :  With  a  storage  capacity  at  Lake  Tahoe 
of  more  than  double  the  average  annual  yield  of  the  watershed,  and 
with  no  limit  fixed  in  the  agreement  as  to  the  depth  at  which  the 
tunnel  may  be  constructed,  it  is  believed  that,  if  developed  solelv  for 
power,  the  entire  run-oflF  of  the  watershed  might  be  made  available. 
The  average  run-oflF  for  eight  years  (see  table  No.  7,  p.  20)  has  been 
423  second-feet.  Power  estimates  will  be  made  on  the  assumed  con- 
tinuous use  of  420  cubic  feet  per  second  under  a  head  of  1,150  feet. 
The  water  available  from  Little  Valley  reservoir  is  estimated  to  be 
20  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  net  head  1,400  feet. 

Power  developed:  With  80  per  cent  eflRciency  of  the  wheels  420 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  under  a  head  of  1,150  feet  will  develop 
420X1j150XtS:  =43,900  H.  P.    Sunilarly  the  power  developed  from 
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the  Little  Valley  reservoir  would  be  20X1,400XA=2,540  H.  P. 
Total  power  developed,  46,440  H.  P. 

Since  both  conduit  lines  will  doubtless  be  under  pressure  through 
the  whole  length,  no  water  need  be  wasted,  and  hence  no  deductions 
need  be  made  on  account  of  the  daily-load  factor  of  the  plant. 

Project  No.  5,  Steamboat  Valley  power  plant, — ^Power  house :  This 
power  house  has  been  assumed  to  be  located  on  Steamboat  Creek,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  canyon  below  Lake  Washoe.  The  probable  location 
would  be  on  sec  4,  T.  17  N.,  R.  20  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  and  on  "  patented  " 
land. 

Conduit:  The  conduit  for  this  plant  would  start  at  the  impounding 
dani  of  the  Lake  Washoe  reservoir  and  extend  by  tunnel  and  canal 
a  distance  of  about  4  miles  to  a  point  above  the  proposed  power- 
house location.  Of  this  distance,  about  1.25  miles  would  be  on  public 
land  not  within  the  national  forest. 

Transmission  line:  The  power  from  this  plant  would  be  trans- 
mitted over  the  line  of  the  Lake  Washoe  plant. 

Water  and  head  available:  The  amount  of  water  discharged  from 
the  Lake  Washoe  plant,  namely,  440  cubic  feet  per  second,  must  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  loss  by  evaporation  in  Lake  Washoe, 
estimated  to  average  about  38,000  acre-feet  per  annum,  or  an  equiv- 
alent of  52  cubic  feet  per  second,  leaving  388  cubic  feet  per  second 
for  the  Steamboat  Valley  plant.  The  net  available  head  is  estimated 
at  500  feet. 

Power  developed:  The  power  developed  at  80  per  cent  efficiency 
would  be  388X500Xi*i=17,f)50  H.  P. 

Project  No.  10 j  Clarke  Station  power  plant. — Power  house:  This 
would  be  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Truckee  River,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Clarks  Station,  so  that  the  discharged  water  could  be  taken 
into  the  Truckee-Carson  Canal  for  irigation  purposes. 

The  status  of  the  site  is  unknown.  It  is  probably  "patented  "  and 
is  not  on  national  forest  land. 

Conduit:  It  is  assumed  that  all  the  water  utilized  in  the  several 
projects  outlined  above  would  be  diverted  at  a  point  near  Vista,  Nev., 
and  conducted  in  a  canal  to  the  power  house  at  Clarks  Station.  The 
length  of  this  canal  would  be  about  11  miles.  The  status  of  this  land 
is  miknown,  but  none  is  within  the  national  forest. 

Transmission  line:  The  transmission  line  from  this  plant  would 
extend  up  the  Truckee  River  to  meet  at  Reno  the  transmission  lines 
from  the  upper  Truckee  and  from  the  Steamboat  Valley.  This  line 
would  be  about  18  miles  in  length.  The  status  of  the  land  is  un- 
known, but  none  is  within  the  national  forest. 

Water  and  head  available:  The  water  available  for  this  plant 
would  consist  of  the  402  cubic  feet  per  second  discharged  frcwn  the 
Floriston  plant,  plus  the  388  cubic  leet  per  second  discharged  from 
the  Steamooat  Valley  plant,  or  790  cubic  feet  per  second.  From  this 
has  been  deducted  an  estimated  amount  of  50  cubic  feet  per  second 
for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  Reno  Valley  and  20  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond for  irigation  in  the  Steamboat  Valley,  leaving  a  total  available 
of  720  cubic  feet  per  second.    The  net  head  is  estimated  as  200  feet. 

Power  developed:  At  80  per  cent  efficiency,  the  power  developed 
would  be  720X200XtV  =  1'^»100  H.  P. 

Svmmary. — ^Table  No.  14,  page  59,  gives  a  summary  of  the  water 
and  heads  available,  the  length  of  the  conduits  and  transmission  lines. 
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the  amounts  of  power  developed  at  each  of  the  projects  outlined 
above,  and  the  length  of  conduits  and  transmission  lines  on  lands  in- 
cluded within  the  Tahoe  National  Forest. 


WATER    POWER   V.    IRRIGATION. 

An  examination  of  diagram  No.  31,  appended  to  this  report  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  essential  conflict  that  exists  between  water- 
power  interests  and  irrigation  interests  operating  upon  the  same 
watershed.  All  the  endeavors  of  the  former  are  devoted  toward  the 
transformation  of  the  irregular,  natural  flow  of  streams  into  a  uni- 
form, continuous  flow  throughout  the  entire  year;  of  the  latter 
toward  the  concentration  of  the  entire  annual  run-off  into  the  few 
months  of  the  irrigation  season.  When  the  irrigation  season  coin-, 
cides  with  the  period  of  natural  low  flow  in  the  streams,  it  is  true  that 
storage  for  power  purposes,  by  increasing  the  low-water  flow,  increases 
also  the  amounts  available  for  irrigation  above  what  could  be  secured 
if  no  storage  for  any  purposes  were  made.  But  the  amount  thus 
made  available  for  irrigation  is  far  less  than  if  storage  were  developed 
primarily  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Table  No.  8. — Average  quantities  of  water  (acre-feet)  that  could  have  been 
draum  annufUly  from  storage  for  power  purposes  from  certain  reservoirs  on 
the  watershed  of  the  Truckee  River  during  the  period  1900-1906,  inclusive, 
and  the  average  annual  amount  availahle  for  irrigation  prior  to  September  1  * 
of  each  year. 


ReservoiiB. 

Estimated 

total 
capfwity. 

Used 
Sept.  l.» 

Used 

after 

Sept.  l.« 

Total 

aTm"<^l 

use. 

Col.  2 
Col.  8 

Col.  3 
CoL4 

Col.  4 
•Col.6- 

Col,  2 
Col.i 

Webber 

Little  Tnickee  No.  1 

Henn*wiP«w.,. .. 

20,000 

eo,ooo 

20,000 
15,000 
32,000 
47,000 

2,800 
10,700 
2,760 

4,230 
7,840 

0,680 
32,000 
6,120 
6,960 
14,400 
21,000 

12,480 
42,700 
7,880 
9,010 
18,630 
28,840 

0.22 
.25 
.36 
.23 
.23 
.27 

0.78 
.76 
.66 
.77 
.77 
.73 

0.62 
.71 
.39 
.60 
.58 
.61 

a  14 

.18 
.14 

L«ke  Independence 

Twin  and  Euer  Valleys 

DonnerLake 

.14 
.13 

.17 

Total 

104,000 

30,380 

89,160 

119,640 

.26 

.76 

.62 

.156 

t  End  of  the  main  irrigation  season  in  Nevada.      .    *  From  diagram  No.  31  appended  to  this  report. 

Through  the  storage  curves  of  diagram  No.  31  a  vertical  line  has 
been  drawn  marking  the  end  of  the  main  irrigation  season  in  Nevada. 
A  comparison  6f  the  storage  areas  on  either  side  of  this  line  on  the 
several  curves  will  show  how  large  a  percentage  of  the  stored  waters 
would  have  been  required  f cc4>ower  purposes  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the 'curves.  From  this  diagram  Table  No.  8  has  been  prepared, 
showing  the  average  annual  amount  that  would  have  been  used  from 
stora^  from  the  several  reservoirs  during  the  seven  years,  1900-1906, 
inclusive,  had  these  reservoirs  been  used  for  power  purposes  during 
the  period,  had  the  run-off  been  as  estimated,  and  had  the  storag:e  been 
developed  as  assumed.  This  table  shows  that  during  this  period  62 
per  cent  of  the  total  capacity  of  the  reservoirs  would  have  been  util- 
ized, on  the  average,  and  that  of  this  amount  25  per  cent  only,  or 
15^  per  cent  of  the  total  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoir  would  have 
been  available  for  irrigation  uses  prior  to  September  1  of  the  several 
years.  The  remaining  amounts  would  have  been  discharged  during 
the  months  in  which  the  water  could  not  have  been  used  for  irrigation. 

Diagram  No.  29  f attached),  copied  from  a  similar  diagram  pre- 
pared in  the  office  or  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  at  Fal- 
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Ion,  Nev.,  shows  the  amount  of  water  that  could  have  been  used  for 
irrigation  from  Lake  Tahoe  during  tlie  period  November,  1900,  to 
December, .  1908,  inclusive,  if  the  gates  had  been  operated  by  the 
Reclamation  Service.  This  diagram  shows  that  during  two  periods, 
namely,  October,  1902,  to  January,  1903,  inclusive,  and  September 
15,  1903,  to  January  15,  1904,  inclusive,  there  would  have  been  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  assumed  requirements,  in  the  former  period  of  90,000 
acre-feet  and  in  the  latter  period  of  95,000  acre- feet.  These  amounts 
could  have  been  supplied  by  drawing  down  the  level  of  the  lake.  At 
all  times  since  Februaiy  15, 1904,  however,  the  assumed  requirements 
could  have  been  met  from  the  natural  yield  of  the  watershed.  Table 
No.  9,  computed  from  diagram  No.  29,  gives  the  amounts  of  water 
that  would  have  been  used  for  irrigation  purposes  from  Lake  Tahoe 
during  the  period  November,  1900,  to  December,  1908,  had  the  re- 
quirements been  as  shown  on  the  diagram  and  had  the  reservoir  been 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Reclamation  Service.    . 

Table  No.  9. — Irrigation  and  power  requirement  from  Lake  Tahoe  storage  and 
quantity  that  would  hare  been  avaUahle  for  use  on  Truckee-Carson  project 
during  the  years  1900-1908,  inclusive,  in  acre-feet. 


Year  ending  December  31— 

Total  re- 
qairement.1 

Defl- 
oJeQcy.>>* 

Require 
ment  other 
thanxeclar 

mation.* 

UtillsAble, 
Tmctoe. 
CaiBon 
pn^ect. 

1901 

206,000 

285,000 
255,000 
2,050,000 
315,000 
200,000 
80,000 
380,000 

40,000 
75,000 
66,000 
46,000 
75,000 
76,000 
35,000 
86,000 

166,000 
210,000 

1902 

90,000 
95,000 

1903 

190,000 

1904 

160,000 
240,000 
126,000 

1905 



1906 

1907 

46,000 
206,000 

1908 

Averages 

241,000 

23,000 

62,000 

170,000 

1  From  carve  No.  4.  diagram  No.  20.  attached. 

>  From  curve  No.  6,  diagram  No.  20,  being  the  amount  required  to  supply  40,000  acres  in  Reno  Valler, 
brimtion  requirements  below  Truokee  Dam,  and  to  maintain  required  ftow  at  power  plants, 
^zcessol  assumed  HHiulrements  over  estimated  yield.   Supplied  by  drawmg  down  Uie  level  of  tta 

The  first  column  of  Table  No.  9  gives  the  estimated  amounts  that, 
in  addition  to  the  natural  flow  of  that  portion  of  the  Truckee  River 
watershed  between  Tahoe  and  Clarks  Station,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  draw  from  Lake  Tahoe  storage  in  order  to  provide  for 
"  vested  rights  along  the  Truckee  River  and  to  maintain  a  full  flow 
in  the  lower  Truckee  Canal  during  the  irrigation  season  (1500  cubic 
feet  per  second)  except  for  months  in  which  the  irrigation  require- 
ments for  150,000  acres  below  Carson  Dam  and  15,000  acres  under 
the  Truckee  Canal,  plus  seepage  losses,  would  be  less  than  the  full 
capacity  of  the  canal."  This  average  annual  requirement  is  diown 
to  be  241,000  acre-feet. 

The  second  column  shows  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  supply 
for  the  two  years  1902  to  1903,  amounts  which  could  have  been 
secured  by  lowering  the  level  of  the  lake. 

The  third  column  shows  the  annual  "storage  requirements  from 
Lake  Tahoe  to  supply  40,000  acres  in  Reno  Valley,  irrigation  require- 
ments below  Truckee  Dam  to  Pyramid  Lake,  and  to  maintain  a  flow 
at  Mystic  at  California-Nevada  State  line  for  power  purposes  of  500 
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second-feet  from  March  1  to  October  1,  and  400  second-feet  from 
October  1  to  March  1,"  an  average  of  62,000  acre- feet  per  annum. 

The  last  column  shows  the  amounts  drawn  from  Lake  Tahoe  stor- 
age that  would  have  been  used  for  irrigation  purposes  on  theTruckee- 
Carson  project,  an  average  of  179,000  acre- feet  per  annum. 

Curve  No.  6  on  diagram  No.  29  (attached)  shows  the  massed  sur- 
plus of  the  yield  of  Lake  Tahoe  watershed  above  the  requirements 
during  the  period.  This  curve  shows  that  to  have  maintained  the 
requirements  as  there  given  would  have  required  a  maximum  storage 
capacity  of  530,000  acre- feet,  equivalent  to  a  net  depth  of  4.25  feet 
on  the  lake.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  storage  capacity  of  the 
lake  is  745,000  acre-feet,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  water  would 
have  been  wasted  in  the  later  years  of  this  period,  it  is  probable  that 
the  amount  available  for  irrigation  uses  could  be  increased  above 
the  179,000  acre- feet  as  given  in  the  table,  probably  up  to  an  average 
annual  use  of  200,000  acre- feet. 

Table  No.  ID  gives  the  run-off  of  the  Truckee  River  at  Vista, 
Nev.,  the  gauging  station  at  the  entrance  to  the  canyon  above  Clarks 
Station  for  the  irrigation  period  April  to  August,  inclusive,  for  the 
years  1900  to  1906,  inclusive.  These  figures  Sxow  the  amounts  that 
have  been  available  for  irrigation  uses  under  the  present  control  of 
the  lake  outlet  during  the  several  years. 

Table  No.  10. — Mean  monthly  run-off  of  Truckee  River  at  gauging  station,  Vista, 
Nev,,  during  the  irrigation  season,  Apr,  1-Aug.  SI,  inclusive,  for  the  years 
1900-1906,  inclusive,  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 


1900        1901        1902        1903        1904        1906        1906 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Mean 


756 
1,267 
709 
110 
122 


1,380 

2,145 

1,263 

425 

315 


1,922 
•1,610 

1,066 
292 
311 


1,537 

1,852 

1,020 

259 

192 


4,172 
4,924 
3,174 
1,313 
771 


1,003 
1,279 


224 


2,910 
3,870 
3,400 
2,170 
729 


590 


1,106 


1,0 


990 


2,871 


739 


2,616 


Table  No.  11  shows  the  amounts  that  could  have  been  used  provid- 
ing the  canal  was  kept  at  its  full  capacity  (1,200  (?)  second-feet) 
whenever  such  an  amount,  plus  50  second-reet,  assumed  to  be  needed 
for  irrigation  requirements  below  Clarks  Station,  was  flowing  in 
the  river.  Since,  however,  the  requirements  for  irrigation  during 
a  portion  of  the  season  are  not  as  much  as  the  full  canal  capacity, 
these  figures  doubtless  represent  more  than  could  have  actually  been 
utilized. 

Table  No.  11. — Maximum  monthly  run-off  available  for  Truckee-C arson  recla^ 
tnation  project  assuming  capacity  of  canal  as  1,200  cubic  feet  per  second  and 
allowing  50  cubic  feet  per  second  for  irrigation  purpose  below  Clarks  Station. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Mean. 

AdB-feet. 

^ ;;::::::-::: 

706 
1,200 

659 
60 
72 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

375 

365 

1,200 

1,200 

1,006 

242 

261 

1,200 

1,^)0 

970 

209 

142 

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
'721 

953 
1,200 
880 
210 
174 

1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 
679 

1,094 

1,200 

1,016 

513 

345 

65,000 
73,800 

JunB .-.  

60,500 

July  

31,500 

August 

21,200 

Mean 

539 

868 

782 

744 

1,104 

683 

1,096 

834 

>  252,000 

1  This  amount  ooold  be  entirely  utilized  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  irrigation  requirements  are 
never  less  daring  any  month  than  the  full  capacity  of  the  canal. 
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The  latest  of  the  proposed  affreements  between  the  Truckee  River 
General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Keclamation  Service,  in  paragraph  5, 
provides  that  in  event  of  the  construction  of  the  "  second  diversion '^ 
"  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  shall,  by  storage  or  other  means  to  be 
provided  by  the  company,  be  delivered  to  the  Truckee  River  at  or 
above  the  place  of  diversion  for  said  Truckee-Carson  project  near 
Clarks  Station  in  such  manner  that  the  'second  diversion'  shall  not 
have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  said 
Truckee  River  near  Clarks  Station  and  which  would  be  avauable  for 
the  use  of  the  said  Truckee-Carson  project  in  case  no  such  'second 
diversion  *  for  power  purposes  from  Lake  Tahoe  were  provided." 

The  effect  that  the  '*  second  diversion  "  will  have  upon  the  irriga- 
tion interests  will  depend  in  the  main  upon  the  interpretation  placed 
on  the  above  paragraph ;  that  is,  whether  the  flow  which  the  company 
guarantees  to  maintain  at  Clarks  Station  would  be  that  which  had 
been  available  for  irrigation  immediately  before  the  construction  of 
the  "  second  diversion  "  or  whether  it  would  be  that  which  had  been 
available  up  to  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  contract  However 
this  be  interpreted,  it  is  evident  that  under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
the  company  could,  if  it  so  desired,  develop  all  the  available  reservoir 
sites  on  Donner  and  Prosser  Creeks  and  Little  Truckee  River  and 
that  of  the  waters  stored  therein  but  a  small  proportion  would  be 
available  for  irrigation  compared  with  what  could  be  made  available 
were  these  sites  (feveloped  by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service 
primarily  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Truckee-Carson  project. 

OPPORTUNITY   FOR    AND   POSSmiLITY   OF   MONOPOLY. 

The  terms  of  theproposed  agreement  granting  to  the  Truckee  River 
General  Electric  Co.  the  right  to  file  on  any  and  all  reservoir  and 
power  sites  within  the  watershed  of  the  Truckee  River  obviously,  as 
far  as  any  governmental  sanction  is  necessaiy,  would  permit  that 
company  to  acquire  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  power  resources  of 
this  watershed.  Several  of  the  possible  projects  outlined  in  this 
report,  since  no  Government  land  is  involved,  could  possibly  be  ac- 
quired by  other  and  competing  interests.  Actually,  however,  such  a 
possibility  is  very  remote.  The  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co. 
and  allied  interests  control  the  power  market  of  eastern  California 
and  of  Nevada,  as  well  as  practicallv  all  the  sources  of  power.  No 
better  statement  of  the  situation  can  be  made  than  is  contained  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Electrical  World  of  July  29,  1909,  under 
the  caption  "  Hydroelectric  developments  in  California  " : 

Another  important  development  deal  consists  of  the  formation  of  a  large 
water  and  power  consolidation  in  the  Sierras,  which  is  to  be  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  liake  Tahoe  Power  &  Water  CJo.,  and  In  the  development  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  not  less  than  $1,000,000  annually  for  the  nexi 
four  yeara  W.  P.  Hammon,  the  wealthy  mining  operator,  and  a  syndicate  of 
English  capitalists  and  New  York  and  Boston  bankers  are  back  of  the  project 
It  is  stated  that  they  recently  paid  $3,000,000  to  close  the  deal.  The  principal 
purpose  of  the  syndicate  is  the  development  of  power  from  the  water  of  I^ke 
Tahoe,  of  which  it  controls  the  only  outlet  Transmission  lines  will  be  run 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  supplying  energy  to  the  entire  State  of  Nevada 
as  far  east  as  Ely  and  on  the  California  side  to  Sacramento  and  through  the 
vaUey  of  the  Sacramento  River. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  announced  that  Mr.  Hammon  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  €rOvemment  whereby  all  of  the  suits  in  which  the  Inte- 
rior Department  had  made  him  a  defendant  in  the  Federal  courts  in  seeking  to 
protect  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project  from  the  encroachment  of  Ham- 
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mon  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  have  been  dismissed.  The  entire  output  of 
ttke  plants  now  combined,  together  with  that  which  will  be  constructed  near 
I.<ake  Tahoe,  will  be  developed  to  200,000  horsepower.  The  concerns  which  have 
been  consolidated  by  the  Hammon  syndicate  are  the  Truckee  River  General 
Klectrie  Co.,  the  control  of  which  Hammon  recently  purchased  from  the 
Fleischackers;  the  California-Nevada  Electric  Power  Co.,  which  had  been 
controlled  by  F.  G.  Baum  and  Francis  V.  Keesling,  agents  of  Hammon;  and 
tbe  Loon  Lake  Water  &  Power  Co.,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Chickering  & 
Gregory. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Government  has  agreed,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  a  joint  control  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  so  that  the  Truckee- 
Carson  irrigation  project  and  the  power  development  by  the  new  corporation 
vrill  be  carried  out  under  an  agreement  by  which  Hammon  will  secure  the  right 
to  use  the  water  under  certain  regulations  by  the  Government  which  it  is 
considered  will  protect  the  interests  of  the  Federal  irrigation  project  in 
Nevada. 

One  of  the  first  parts  of  the  construction  work  to  be  undertaken  will  be  the 
long  transmission  line  to  Ely,  Nev.,  where  the  Hammon  corporation  is  to  furnish 
energy  to  the  smelters.  This  will  not  only  be  one  of  the  longest  transmission 
lines,  but  it  will  also  carry  a  load  of  lO.OOO-horsepower. 

In  addition  to  furnishing  energy  to  Reno  and  Sparks,  the  new  corporation, 
through  the  California-Nevada  Co.,  is  supplying  electricity  to  the  mines  at 
Tonopah  and  Goldfield,  and  has  the  control  of  the  market  in  the  entire  State. 
This,  together  with  the  transmission  line  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  will  give 
the  company  a  field  from  the  eastern  border  of  Nevada  to  Sacramento. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  energy  sold  in  Nevada  will  be  developed  from  the 
Carson  and  Walker  Rivers,  while  the  engineers  have*  plans  for  new  power  sta- 
tions on  the  Truckee,  where  three  stations  are  already  in  operation. 

The  engineering  work  of  all  the  Hammon  plants  is  in  the  hands  of  Frank  G. 
Banm,  formerly  engineer  for  the  California  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation.  Mr. 
Baam  has  already  increased  the  output  of  the  Truckee  River  plants  by  1,000 
horsepower,  through  changes  in  the  engineering  features  of  the  system. 

OENESf  L  SUMMART. 

Location  of  area  involved. — The  pro{)osed  Truckee  General  Elec- 
tric Co*-Reclamation  Service  agreement  involves  all  of  the  watershed 
of  the  Truckee  River  above  Clarke  Station,  Nev.,  an  area  of  about 
1,520  square  miles.  Of  this  area  practically  every  alternate  section 
is  railroad  land^  of  the  remainder  many  sections  are  patented  and 
hence  comparatively  little  national  forest  land  is  involved.  The 
actual  amounts,  appear  in  Tables  Nos.  13,  and  14,  pages  58  and  59. 
(See  also  p.  7). 

Origin  of  the  right  of  the  Truckee  Ri/oer  General  Electric  Co.  and 
negotiations  with  the  Reclamation  Service. — ^The  power  rights  on 
the  Truckee  River  originated  in  a  special  act  of  the  California  Leg- 
islature, approved  April  4.  1870,  granting  to  the  Donner  Lumber  & 
Boom  Co.  a  20-year  francnise  for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
dams  and  flood  gates  on  the  Truckee  River  between  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Tahoe  and  the  town  of  Truckee.  After  the  date  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  franchise,  1895,  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.  appear 
to  have  continued  to  exercise  the  right  by  prescription.  In  the  mean- 
time several  power  plants  had  been  constructed  on  the  river  below  the 
town  of  Truckee  and  a  conflict  of  interests  between  the  power  com- 
panies and  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  having  arisen,  one  of 
the  former,  the  Fleischackers,  purchased  the  land  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Tahoe  and  the  right  to  control  and  operate  the  gates.  The 
Fleischackers,  after  having  consolidated  under  one  ownership  all 
the  power  plants  on  the  river,  attempted  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, looking  to  the  control  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  lake.  While 
these  negotiations  were  pending  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
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Fleischackers  were  purchased  by  the  Hammon  syndicate  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  latter  the  form  of  agreement  of  May, 
1909,  has  been  presented  for  execution.  (For  details  see  pp.  9  to  11 
and  130  to  141.) 

Table  No.  12. — Present  power  developments  on  the  Truckee  River. 


Name. 


Location  of  development. 


DiYorsion  > 
cwacity, 
cnbiciiaBt 

per  second. 


Head.i 


Powor 
capacity, 
HioTse- 

pover. 


Floriston  Pulp  A  Paper  Co.« 

Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.*... 
Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.«... 
Washoe  Power  &  Development  Co.*... 
Reno  Power,  Light  &  Water  Co.« 


Total  capacitv.. 
power  develop 
mate)... 


Floriston 

Faraday 

Fleischackers. . 

Mogul , 

Reno 


400 
400 
300 
300 
2S0 


66 
85 
126 


41 


1,S00 

>2,300 

>3,100 

2.000 

«»40 


other  power  developments  (approxi- 


9,840 
900 


10,740 


»  From  "Indenture"  dated  Oct.  16, 1908.    (See  Apnendix.) 

*  Under  control  of  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co. 

*  Horsepower  capacity  of  installed  machinery.    (Eng.  Rec.,  July  17, 1909.) 

Present  power  developmerds, — ^Table  No.  12  gives  a  summary  of 
the  data  concerning  the  five  power  plants  now  operating  on  the 
Truckee  River  under  the  ownership  of  the  Truckee  River  Greneral 
Electric  Co.  This  information  is  given  in  detail,  together  with 
descriptions  of  the  power  plants  on  pages  11  to  13  preceding. 

Precipitation^  nin-o^^  and  atrecum  "flow, — On  pages  14  and  15  have 
been  given  tables  of  precipitation  at  several  stations  on  the  water- 
shed and  a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  elevation  to  precipitation. 
This  data  has  been  used  in  the  succeeding  estimates  of  run-off  and 
stream  flow  (pp.  15-20)  which  have  in  turn  been  made  the  basis  of 
the  estimates  of  the  amount  of  water  available  for  the  development 
of  power.  The  run-off  and  stream-flow  data  as  summarized  in  Table 
No.  16  and  diagram  No.  31  appended  to  this  report. 

Table  No.  13. — Arca"^  and  storage  capacity  of  reservoirs,  dimensions  of  dams, 
and  land  flood-ed  for  certain  possible  reservoir  sites  on  the  watershed  of  the 
Truckee  River  in  California  and  Nevada. 


Reservoir. 


Maximum 

storage 
capacity.* 


Maxi- 
mum area 
of  water 
surface.* 


Area  of 

land 
flooded.* 


Public 
land. 


Public 
land 


Maxi- 
mum 
height 
of  dam. 


Hazi- 

mnm 

length 
of  dam. 


Webber  Lake 

Little  Truckee  No.  1.. 


Lake  Independence.. 

Twin  Valley 

Euers  Valley 

DonnerLake 

Squaw  Valley 

Dog  Valley 

LakeTahoe 

Lake  Washoe 

Little  VaUey 


A  ere- feet, 

20,000 

60,000 

17,000 

15,000 

27,000 

2,000 

47,000 

600 

6,000 

745,000 

•125,000 

«2,000 


Aeret. 

1,125 

1,095 

590 

995 

475 

«100 

1,670 

56 

280 

123,500 

8,500 

«120 


Aera. 

893 

1,095 

590 

335 

475 

100 

865 

56 

280 

1,358 

5,000 

120 


Aerea. 
11 
102 


«75 
30 


»6 


Total 1,066,500 


138,506 


11,167 


224 


Aeret. 
0.012 
.093 


.224 
.063 


.007 


Fea. 
40 

110 
56 
30 
78 

«50 
46 
20 
66 
6 
20 

«40 


Feet. 

1,800 

640 

720 

060 

1.000 

*500 

3,200 

600 

240 

100 

MOO 

«aoo 


.020 


1  Areas  approximate  only,  being  measured  by  planimeter  from  the  maps  contained  in  this  report. 

*  At  the  maximum  high- water  levels  assumed  in  this  report. 

*  Thirty-five  acres  of  this  are  "State  selection  unapproved." 

*  Assumed. 

*  All  of  this  area  is  "State  selection  unapproved." 

*  At  elevation  "15  feet"  as  shown  on  diagram  No.  27,  p.  44. 
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Reservoir  sites. — ^On  pages  20  to  46  has  been  given  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  several  reservoir  sites  upon  this  watershed,  includ- 
ing location,  status  of  land,  reclamation  withdrawals,  dams,  areas, 
and  storage  capacity.  The  greater  part  of  this  information  is  sum- 
marized in  tame  No.  13,  page  58.  While  it  had  not  been  possible 
with  the  time  and  data  at  hand  to  make  such  studies  of  these  sites, 
especially  cost  estimates,  as  could  lead  to  final  conclusion  concerning 
the  practicability  of  the  development  of  all  herein  described,  yet  it 
is  believed  that  these  sites  are  sufficiently  favorable  to  warrant  their 
inclusion  in  this  report. 

Possible  power  developments. — ^It  has  been  the  intention  in  making 
an  estimate  of  the  power  possibilities  of  this  watershed  to  lay  out 
a  general  scheme  of  development  that,  from  the  data  at  hand,  would 
seem  feasible  of  construction  and  at  the  same  time  would  include  all 
the  sites  that  would  probably  be  utilized.  As  stated  above,  in  rela- 
tion to  reservoir  sites  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  reach  final  con- 
clusions as  to  the  feasibility  of  any  particular  project  outlined,  since 
neither  the  time  nor  the  data  are  available  for  making  the  detailed 
cost  estimates  upon  which  alone  such  conclusions  could  be  based. 
Descriptions  have  been  given  of  10  possible  projects  on  pages  47  to 
53,  and  the  essential  data  concerning  them  has  been  summarized  in 
Table  No.  14. 

Table  No.  14. — Summary  of  data  of  certain  possible  power  plants  on  watershed 

of  Truckce  River. 


No.  of 
project. 

Location. 

Volume 
water 

UtiliMd. 

Net  head. 

Horse- 
power 
at  80 
per  cent 
efficiency. 

Length 
oondoits. 

Miles 
conduit 

on 
National 
Forest. 

Length 
trans- 
mission 
lines. 

Miles 
trans- 
mission 
lines  on 
National 
Forest. 

1 

Webber  Creek 

Lake  Independence. 

Twin  Valley 

Prosaer  Creek 

Truckee 

8ec.-fl. 

42 

27 

164 

226 

«89 

236 

«119 

402 

420 

20 

388 

720 

Feet. 
200 
530 
200 
650 
140 
325 
225 
235 
1,150 
1,400 
500 
200 

760 
1,300 
3,000 

11,300 
1,130 
7,000 
2,400 
«,600 

43,900 
2,540 

17,650 

13,100 

Miles. 
1.76 
4.00 

12.75 
6.00 
3.00 
3.50 
7.25 
4.25 
4.50 
1.75 
4.00 

11.00 

Miles. 
8.75 
6.75 

1.00 

2 

0.25 
».75 
.25 
.25 
1.00 
1.75 

3 

5.50 
4.00 
6.50 

4 
5 

.50 
1.25 

6 

Boca 

Floriston 

5.25 
20.00 

7 

<1.76 

8 

Lake  Washoe 

Steamboat  Valley... 
Clark's  Station 

Total 

22.00          («) 

Q 

0) 

10 

._ 

18.00 

112,680 

63.75 

4.25 

96.75 

4.60 

1 0.25  mile  additional  on  public  land  not  included  In  the  Tahoe  National  Forest. 
«  Prosaer  Creek  development. 
»  Truckee  River  development. 

«0.50  mile  additional  in  T.  18  N..  R.  18  E.,  M.  D.  M.,on  public  land  not  within  the  national  forest. 
Status  of  the  last  15  miles  to  Reno  is  unknown. 
B  1.25  miles  on  public  land  not  within  the  national  forest. 

Effect  on  irrigation  project. — It  has  not  been  the  intention  to  give 
in  any  detail  the  probable  effect  on  the  irrigation  interests  of  the 
Truckee-Carson  project  of  the  proposed  agreement.  The  Reclama- 
tion Service  engineers  estimated  that  the  control  of  the  present 
outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  construction  of  a  new  dam  would  enable 
them  to  secure  from  storage  therein  200,000  acre-feet  during  each 
irigation  season.  That  this  could  be  done  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  of  October  15,  1908,  seems  very  reasonable.  That  it  could 
be  done  under  the  possible  interpretation  of  that  paragraph  of  the 
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agreement  of  May,  1909,  relating  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  bo 
^aranteed  at  Clarks  Station,  admits  of  considerable  doubt  There 
IS  no  doubt,  however,  that  a  grant  to  the  company  of  the  ri^t  to 
construct  reservoirs  on  the  watersheds  of  Donner  and  Prosser  Creeks 
and  of  the  Little  Truckee  River  would  deprive  the  Truckee-Carson 
project  forever  of  75  per  cent  of  the  water  that  might  be  made  avail- 
able, were  these  sites  developed  by  the  Reclamation  Service  for  the 
sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  reclamation  project,  unless  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  shall  construct,  lower  down  on  the  streams,  hold-over 
storage  reservoirs  of  an  equivalent  capacity. 

Intercorporate  relations. — ^The  Truckee  Kiver  General  Electric  Co. 
is  associated  in  its  power  development  schemes  with  the  California- 
Nevada  Power  Co.,  which  operate  from  Mono  Lake  to  Owens  Valley ; 
with  the  Loon  Lake  Water  &  Power  Co.,  with  sites  on  the  Rubicon 
River  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras;  is  connected  with  the  en^- 
neering  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster,  of  Boston,  owners  or  operators  of 
many  electric  power  developments  on  this  coast;  and  is  probably 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  in  its  activities 
on  the  Yuba  and  American  Rivers,  and  in  its  proposed  plans  for  the 
electrification  of  its  mountain  division.  In  this  connection  and  in 
the  following,  attention  is  called  to  an  extract  from  the  Electrical 
World  of  July  29, 1909,  copied  on  pages  56  and  57. 

Probability  of  monopoly. — ^The  a&ve-named  companies  not  only 
control  all  the  power  market  of  eastern  California  and  Nevada,  hut 
all  the  most  favorable  source  of  supply.  No  one  single  factor  could 
assist  more  in  making  the  present  monopoly  effective  than  the  reser- 
vation of  this  entire  watershed  of  1,520  square  miles  to  the  TruAee 
River  General  Electric  Co.  for  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which 
time  the^  may  exercise  a  blanket  permit  of  location. 

Relation  to  Forest  Service  poticies. — It  is  the  fixed  policy  of  the 
Forest  Service,  the  wisdom  of  which  is  constantly  becoming  more 
evident,  to  grant  no  rights  in  perpetuity  for  commercial  power  com- 
panies operating  within  the  national  forest.  It  is  also  a  fixed  policy 
that  for  the  franchise  granted  a  certain  payment  must  be  maae  for 
the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise.  Both  or  these  principles  would  be 
violated  if  the  terms  of  this*  agreement  were  made  to  apply  to 
national  forest  land.  It  is  true  that  comparatively  little  such  land 
would  be  occupied  by  the  actual  structures  of  the  power  {)lants,  but 
this  is  true  in  every  instance  of  power  development  The  important 
feature  is  the  watershed  that  lies  behind  the  reservoirs  and  conduits 
and  from  which  they  receive-  their  supply. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

O.  C.  Merrill,  Engineer. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  20^  1909. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  May  19^  1909. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sir:  There  is  herewith  transmitted  draft  of  a  contract. now  under 
consideration  with  a  view  of  securing  for  the  Truckee-Carson  project 
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under  the  reclamation  act  the  regulation  of  the  storage  waters  in  Liake 
Xahoe,  situated  in  California  and  Nevada. 

The  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  with  which  this  contract 
is  to  be  made,  proposes  to  construct  a  tunnel  in  Nevada  from  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  Lake  Washoe,  and  the  same  will 
cross  the  Tahoe  National  Forest,  as  shown  on  the  sketch  herewith. 

The  proposed  structures  will  consist  of  inlet  controlling  works  at 
tlie  lake  and  from  that,  point  the  works  will  be  entirely  in  tunnel 
-while  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  national  forest 

It  is  understood  that  the  route  will  cross  no  public  lands  whatever. 
The  benefit  received  by  the  United  States  in  this  connection,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  measured  in  money,  is  as  follows: 

The  United  States  acquires  the  exclusive  control  of  the  outlet 
works  from  Lake  Tahoe,  with  full  power  to  operate  the  controlling 
works  and  secure  the  benefit  of  the  storage  of  tne  waters  at  an  actual 
expenditure  of  about  $25,000,  being  one-half  the  cost  of  the  outlet 
works,  estimated  at  about  $50,000.  The  United  States  is  also  relieved 
of  the  cost  of  moving  the  railroad  along  Truckee  River,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $10,000. 

In  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  tract  at  the  lake  outlet 
the  price  agreed  upon  had  been  fixed  at  $56,000.  The  total  cash  sav- 
ing is  therefore  about  $91,000. 

The  savings  in  time  and  water  are  very  large.  It  is  certain  that 
no  contract  could  be  made  with  the  company  that  would  not  provide 
for  a  right  of  way  for  this  tunnel,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  such  con- 
tract the  necessary  rights  could  be  acquired  by  the  United  States  only 
after  years  of  litigation  to  condemn  the  property,  and  at  large  cost 
for  the  legal  proceedings.  This  would  mean  a  restriction  of  the 
Truckee-Carson  project  to  about  one-half  its  possible  area  and  would 
prevent  for  many  years  the  irrigation  of  some  70,000  to  80,000  acres 
of  land,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  Indian  land  within  the 
Pyramid  Lake  Indian  Reservation. 

The  tunnel  proposition  will  also  correspond  to  a  saving  to  the 
United  States  of  a  water  supply  estimated  about  200  second-feet  and 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  the  irrigation  of  20,000  acres  of  land. 
It  amounts  practically  to  a  shifting  of  a  water  supply  for  power  now 
vest^  for  perpetual  use  from  the  Truckee  River  to  the  tunnel  outlet 
and  thence  back  again  to  the  Truckee,  with  the  advantage  in  the 
latter  case  that  it  can  be  stored  for  irrigation  instead  of  being  wasted 
during  the  winter. 

The  provision  of  paragraph  .7  relating  to  the  general  use  of  storage 
possibilities  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Truckee  as  may  be  necessary  to 
utilize  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  is  supplementary  to  this  diversion 
of  water  for  which  the  company  now  has  a  vested  right  and  may 
involve  the  use  of  certain  reservoir  sites  within  the  national  forest 
now  withdrawn  under  the  reclamation  act,  though  only  a  small  part 
of  the  land  involved  is  public  land.  These  reservoir  sites  will  prob- 
ably be  constructed  by  the  United  States  if  they  are  not  constructed 
by  the  company  under  this  contract. 

Considering  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  United  States  from 
this  contract  it  would  appear  to  be  largely  in  excess  of  any  charge 
wMch  the  Forest  Service  would  be  likely  to  demand  in  connection 
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with  such  right  of  way.     The  estimated  power  to  be  developed  by  the 
company  is  about  30,000  horsepower. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  passing  to  the  United  States  by  this 
contract  in  cash  saving  of  $91,000,  saving  in  annual  water  supply  of 
200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  and  the  avoidance  of  years  of  delay 
in  settling  this  question  so  as  to  provide  for  the  full  development  of 
the  Truckee-Carson  project,  it  is  believed  that  the  contract  involves 
full  compensation  to  the  United  States  for  any  use  of  the  natural 
resources  which  is  involved. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  A.  Baixinger, 

Secretary. 


This  agreement  made  this  day  of  ,  1909,  by  and 

between  tne  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Company,  a  corporation 
organized  and  existing  in  the  State  of  California,  its  successors  and 
assigns,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  styled  the  "  company,"  and 

the  United  States,  acting  in  this  behalf  by ,  Director  of  the 

United  States  Reclamation  Service,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  party  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

Whereas  the  company  claims  title  to  a  tract  of  approximately  fifty- 
four  acres  in  the  State  of  California  at  the  outlet  oi  Lake  Tahoe  into 
Truckee  River,  together  with  the  dam  now  constructed  upon  said 
premises  near  the  head  of  Truckee  River  and  the  tenements,  heredita- 
ments, appurtenances,  and  easements  thereunto  belonging,  and  by 
means  of  said  dam  now  regulates  the  flow  of  waters  so  as  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  operation  of  several  plants  and  factories  on  Truckee 
River  hereinafter  mentioned ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  desires  to  utilize  the  waters  stored  in 
Lake  Tahoe  in  connection  with  the  Tnickee-Carson  project  in  Nevada, 
constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  17,  1902  (32  Stat,  388),  known  as  the  reclamation  act,  and 
claims,  under  appropriations  made  by  it  or  on  its  behalf,  the  unap- 
propriated and  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  River 
for  irrigation  and  other  uses  in  connection  with  said  Truckee-Carson 
project,  and  in  this  connection  has  also  reserved  the  public  lands 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  and 

'\Vnereas  the  parties  hereto  now  desire  to  provide  for  the  utilization 
of  all  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  of  the  Truckee  River  for  irriga- 
tion and  power  purposes  in  such  manner  as  to  protect  all  vested  rights 
to'the  use  thereof  lor  such  purposes,  and  also  to  avoid  waste  of  any 
such  waters,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  and  generally  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  beneficial  utilization  of  the  waters  ox  Lake 
Tahoe ;  therefore  the  parties  hereto  agree : 

1.  The  said  lands,  aggregating  approximately  fifty- four  acres,  and 
the  dam  thereon  and  rights  appurtenant  thereto  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Tahoe  into  Truckee  River  were  acquired  and  are  now  held  and  have 
for  a  long  time  been  held  or  controlled  by  the  company  for  the  pur- 

Sose  of  controlling  and  regulating  the  flow  of  water  from  Lake  Tahoe 
own  the  Truckee  River,  where  such  water  is  used  in  the  operation  of 
five  certain  power  plants  or  factories  located  upon  the  banks  of  said 
river  and  extending  from  Floriston  in  California  to  a  point  at  or  near 
Reno  in  Nevada. 
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The  said  power  plants  or  factories  are  of  the  description  and  char- 
acter set  forth  in  tne  following  schedule : 


Name. 


Diversion 
capacity. 


VIoriston  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 

Tmckee  River  General  Electric  Co. 

Do 

Washoe  Power  &  Development  Co 
Bcno  Power,  Light  &  Water  Co. . . 


Floriston 
Farad.... 
Fleish... 
Mogul... 
Reno 


CuMe  feet  per 
second. 

400 
400 
300 
300 
300 


It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  amounts  of  water  above 
specificiedare  sufficient  for  all  of  said  plants  and  factories;  the  same 
waters  being  used  successively  by  each  of  them  as  such  waters  pass 
down  the  said  river. 

2.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  in  order  that  the  flow 
of  said  waters  shall  continue  to  be  available  for  use  in  the  operation 
of  said  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  gates  of  the  dam  at  the  lake 
outlet  should  be  so  manipulated  that  the  flow  of  the  Truckee  River 
at  Floriston  in  the  State  of  California  shall  not  be  less  than  500 
cubic  feet  per  second  from  the  1st  day  of  March  to  the  30th  day  of 
September,  inclusive,  in  each  year,  and  not  less  than  400  cubic  feet 
per  second  from  the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  last  day  of  February, 
inclusive,  in  each  year,  and  so  that  the  lake  elevation  on  the  1st  day 
of  October  shall  be  such  that  it  shall  be  practicable  to  draw  350 
cubic  feet  per  second  at  any  time  in  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December. 

3.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  secured  to  the  United  States  for  the 
irrigation  and  other  uses  of  the  Truckee-Carson  Project  all  the  water 
supply  available  by  storage  in  Lake  Tahoe,  subject  only  to  the  con- 
ditions of  flow  and  the  other  conditions  herein  in  this  agreement 
fixed  by  the  parties,  the  company  covenants  and  agrees,  forthwith 
to  reconstruct  its  said  dam  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  to  build  new  outlet 
works  in  connection  therewith,  also  gatekeepers'  buildings,  and  per- 
form the  necessary  dredging  in  accordance  with  plans  to  be  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  Keclamation  Service,  and  to  push  such  con- 
struction to  completion  at  the  earliest  date  practicable,  and  to 
complete  the  same  or  such  parts  thereof  as  tlie  Director  of  the 
Seciamation  Service  may  require  on  or  before  November  1,  1909. 
Prior  to  November  1,  1909,  such  changes  in  the  bridges,  grade,  and 
track  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Railway  Transportation  Company  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  discharge  ol  twenty-five  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  down  the  Truckee  River  without  damage  to  the 
railroad  shall  be  provided  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  borne  by 
the  company;  and  until  such  changes  are  made,  the  company  shail 
be  responsible  for  all  damage  to  lands  or  property  on  the  margin  of 
Lake  Tahoe  or  alon^  the  Truckee  River,  and  the  company  agrees  that 
it  will  secure,  etc.  The  company  shall  not  be  requirea  to  do  any  work 
of  construction  or  reconstruction  of  the  dam  and  outlet  works  which 
will  affect  vested  rights  in  respect  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and 
Truckee  River  as  the  same  now  exist,  or  which  will  subject  it  to 
claims  for  damage  or  injury  in  respect  thereof. 
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4.  The  company  agrees  that,  subject  to  the  condititms  of  flow  and 
the  other  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agre^nent.  the  United  States, 
conmiencing  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1909,  snail  have  the  actual 
and  exclusive  control  and  operation  of  said  dam  and  outlet  works, 
and  the  proper  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States  shall  at  all 
times  have  unrestricted  access  to  the  premises,  and  the  right  to  use 
the  same  and  the  buildings  and  works  thereon  for  the  purposes  of 
such  control  and  operation.  The  United  States  covenants  and  agrees 
that,  after  assuming  control  hereunder,  it  will  at  all  times  properly 
provide  for  such  control  and  operation  under  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment and  will  pay  all  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  same.  In  the 
^)eration  of  the  said  works  for  the  control  of  the  outflow  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  the  United  States  covenants  and  agrees  to  so  manipulate  the 

S Sites  of  the  dam  at  the  lake  outlet  that  the  flow  of  the  Truckee 
iver,  at  Floriston,  in  the  State  of  California,  shall  not  be  less  than 
500  cubic  feet  per  second  from  the  1st  day  of  March  to  the  30th  day 
of  September,  inclusive,  in  each  year,  and  not  less  than  400  cubic 
feet  per  second  from  the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
ary, mclusive,  in  each  year,  ana  so  that  the  lake  elevation  on  the  Isl 
day  of  October  shall  be  such  that  it  shall  be  practicable  to  draw  350 
cubic  feet  per  second  at  any  time  in  the  months  of  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December.  Subject  to  the  aforesaid  conditions  of  flow  and 
lake  level  and  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  company  and  other  owners 
to  maintain  and  operate  at  all  times  their  respective  plants  and 
factories  as  aforesaid  and  subject  to  the  vested  rights  on  Lake  Tahoe 
and  the  Truckee  River,  the  United  States,  in  the  operation  of  said 
outlet  works,  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
water  through  said  works  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  best  by 
the  United  States,  to  secure  for  its  use  in  the  Truckee-Carson  project, 
for  irrigation  and  other  purposes,  all  the  water  supply  available  by 
storage  m  Lake  Tahoe.  The  company  agrees  that  after  July  1, 1909, 
and  prior  to  turning  over  the  exclusive  control  of  the  dam  and  outlet 
works  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  United  States,  the  company  will  operate 
the  gates  for  the  discharge  of  water  into  Truckee  River,  accordmg  to 
such  schedule,  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  contract,  as 
may  be  furnished  by  or  under  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  Recla- 
mation Service. 

6.  Whenever  the  company  shall  relieve  the  United  States  from  its 
agreement  to  operate  the  outlet  works  so  as  to  deliver  water  in  the 
manner  and  in  the  amount,  as  hereinbefore  specified,  from  Lake 
Tahoe  to  the  power  plants  on  the  Truckee  River,  and  the  company 
shall  agree,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  as- 
sume me  responsibility  and  liability  of  satisfying  vested  rights  of 
all  kinds  on  the  Truckee  River  above  Clarks  Station  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad,  said  station  being  situated  above  the  head  of  the 
canal  constructed  by  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  made  adequate 
provision  to  satisfy  (such)  all  riparian  vested  and  other  rights,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  then  the  United  States  guarantees 
to  deliver  water  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  said  company  at  a  point  of 
delivery  and  diversion  to  be  selected  by  the  company  on  the  margin 
of  Lake  Tahoe,  not  higher  than  the  natural  outlet  of  said  lake,  and 
without  charge  other  than  the  stipulations  of  this  a^ement:  Pro- 
videdj  however^  That  in  case  of  such  diversion  a  sufficient  amount  of 
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ivater  shall  by  means  of  storage,  or  otherwise,  be  delivered  by  the 
company  to  the  Truckee  River  through  natural  or  artificial  channels, 
at  or  above  said  Clarks  Station  so  there  shall  be  available  for  irriga- 
tioiij  and  other  purposes,  for  the  Truckee-Carson  project  of  the  Recla- 
mation  Service,  the  same  amount  of  water  and  rates  of  flow  which 
the  United  States  would  secure  for  the  said  project  by  the  terms  of 
the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  agreement  It  is  the  essence  hereof 
that  in  case  oi  such  diversion  the  same  quantity  of  water  and  rates 
of  flow  shall  be  received  by  the  United  States  at  the  head  works  near 
Clarks  Station  as  if  no  such  diversion  or  other  storage  had  been 
undertaken;  but  in  any  event,  when  adequate  provision  is  made  to 
satisfy  the  vested  rights  as  hereinbefore  specified,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  United  States  will  deliver  to  the  company  at  its  said  point  of 
diversion  from  Lake  Tahoe  a  daily  average  draft  of  240  cubic  feet 
per  second,  this  amount  to  be  given  to  the  company  each  day  at  such 
rates  of  flow  during  the  day  as  the  company  may  require  for  its 
uses:  Provided^  fvowevevy  That  the  company,  when  using  this  said 
average  draft  at  varying  rates  of  flow  during  the  daj^,  shall  not  draw 
a  greater  amount  than  4t6  acre-feet  during  any  one  civil  day.  In  the 
event  of  such  diversion,  the  storage  controlling  works  and  channels 
therefrom  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  company  and  its  assigns  in  case  of  such  diversion  shall  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  waters  delivered  and  diverted  in  pur- 
suance of  paragraph  5  for  such  power  purposes  as  it  or  they  may 
desire  at  any  point  or  points  before  such  diverted  waters  are  taken 
into  the  Truckee-Carson  canal  by  the  United  States  at  the  headworks 
near  Clarks  Station,  but  in  such  manner  that,  subject  to  the  terms 
hereof  respecting  guaranteed  flow,  there  shall  be  no  unnecessary  waste 
of  water  available  for  the  Truckee-Carson  project. 

7.  The  United  States  agrees  that  the  company  shall  have  Hhe 
right  to  construct  and  properly  maintain  such  power  plant  or  plants, 
with  appurtenances  and  connections,  as  the  company  or  its  assigns 
from  time  to  time  may  elect,  on  land  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
United  States  and  as  may  be  necessary  to  utilize  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  and  the  Truckee  River  and  tributaries  in  connection  with  the 
purposes  of  this  agreement,  and  shall  also  have  the  right  of  ingress 
and  egress  on  such  Government  land  and  the  right  thereon  to  carry 
pipes,  tracks,  and  roadways,  to  place  poles,  and  to  run  wires  under 
ground  or  over  head,  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
proper  and  satisfactory  operation  and  maintenance  of  such  plants 
as  are  built  to  utilize  said  water  in  case  of  such  diversion. 

8.  The  United  States  covenants  and  agrees  that  after  it  assumes 
operation  of  the  dam  and  outlet  works  hereunder  and  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Lake  Tahoe  dam  outlet  works  and  railroad  construc- 
tion as  hereinbefore  specified,  it  will  protect  and  save  harmless  and 
indemnify  the  company  against  all  claims  for  damages  to  persons  or 
property  including  the  dam  and  other  property  of  the  company,  due 
to  the  operation  of  the  dam  and  outlet  works;  but  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  held  liable  for  damage  to  any  property  or  interests  below 
the  outlet  works  resulting  from  a  discharge  of  2,500  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  from  Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River.    The  com- 

5 any  agrees  to  hold  the  United  States  harmless  against  all  claims  for 
amage  due  to  the  operation  of  the  gates  at  the  outlet,  prior  to  the 
gSQH*— H.  Doc.  451, 6^-2 6 
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completion  of  the  said  Lake  Tahoe  dam,  outlet  works,  and  railroad 
reconstruction. 

9.  The  company  shall  provide  for  all  needful  repairs  and  renewals 
of  all  of  its  works  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  promptly  provide  for  such  repairs  or  renewals  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  in 
case  of  failure  to  do  so  after  due  notice,  such  work  may  be  done  by 
the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  the  cwnpany:  Provided^  That 
the  cost  of  all  repairs  and  renewals  of  anjr  works  or  structures  at  the 
outlet  from  Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River  shall  be  borne  equally 
by  the  company  and  by  the  United  States :  Provided  further^  That 
the  United  States  shall  pay  all  expenses  of  operation  of  all  works 
of  the  company  which  are  operated  by  the  United  States. 

10.  The  United  States  shall  not  in  any  manner  be  liable  for  failure 
to  maintain  the  flow  of  water  specified  in  the  several  para^^phs  of 
this  agreement  when  such  failure  shall  have  been  caused  by  extra- 
ordinary drought  or  other  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy  or  by  un- 
lawful mterf erence ;  but  it  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right,  subject  to  the  specifications  to  flow  herein 
made,  to  draw  water  from  Lake  Tahoe  at  any  time  and  in  such  quan- 
tity as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
mav  be  necessary  to  prevent  damage  to  lands  on  the  margin  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  and  in  such  case  so  much  of  said  water  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  company  as  may  be  requested  by  it.  It  is  also  understood  and 
agreed  tnat  until  completion  of  the  new  dam  and  other  works  by  the 
company,  the  flow  of  water  down  the  Truckee  River  shall  be  subject 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  capacity  of  the  works  now  existing. 

11.  In  further  consideration  of  the  stipulations  and  agreements 
of  this  contract  the  United  States  will  pay  to  the  company  upon  the 
completion  of  the  dam,  outlet  works,  gatekeeper's  buildings,  and  re- 
quired dredging  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  the  reasonable  and  necessary  cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
director,  and  upon  the  completion  of  said  works  at  the  Tahoe  outlet 
the  United  States  will  execute,  without  other  rental  charge  than  the 
stipulations  hereof,  and  upon  conditions  satisfactory  to  the  Director 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  a  ten-year  lease  for  the  tract  of  land 
purchased  by  the  United  States  from  the  Mercantile  Trust  G>mDany, 
By  deed  dated  August  9,  1904,  and  recorded  in  book  86  of  Deeas,  at 

fiage  22,  records  of  Placer  County,  California;  and  the  United  States 
urther  agrees  that  if  within  the  said  ten  years  authoritv  shall  be 
granted  by  Congress  for  the  alienation  of  such  tract  of  land,  the  same 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  company  or  its  assigns  at  a  price  of  $100 
per  acre  in  the  option  of  the  company ;  said  option  to  continue  for 
a  period  of  one  vear  only  from  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the  afore- 
said authority  by  Congre&s,  and  shall  not  in  any  event  continue 
longer  than  eleven  years  from  the  date  hereof. 

12.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  agreements  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  herein  contained  as  to  regulating  and  controlling 
the  flow  of  water  and  as  to  delivery  of  water  in  case  of  diversion  are 
the  chief  considerations  moving  the  company  to  execute  this  agree- 
ment, without  which  and  confidence  in  the  performance  of  which  by 
the  United  States,  this  agreement  would  not  be  made,  and  no  person, 
firm,  or  corporation,  other  than  the  United  States,  and  no  assign  of 
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the  United  States,  whether  by  statute  or  otherwise,  shall  have  any 
right  to  regulate  or  control  the  outlet  works  of  the  company  under 
this  agreement.  This  agreement  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  and  bind 
the  successors  and  assigns  of  the  company  as  well  as  the  company 
itself. 

13.  This  agreement  shall  not  operate  to  bind  the  United  States 
until  it  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
whose  approval  or  disapproval  will  be  signified  within  thirty  days 
from  receipt  of  copy  hereof  duly  executed  by  the  company. 

14.  No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  is  or  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or 
part  of  this  contract  or  to  any  benefit  to  arise  therefrom,  and  sections 
3739,  3740,  3741,  and  3742,  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  applicable,  enter  into  and  are  a  part  of  this  agreement. 

15.  This  contract  is  executed  on  behalf  of  the  company  in  pur- 
suance of  a  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  dated ,  certi- 
fied copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  this  agreement  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands  and  the  company  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be 
affixed  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Truckee  River  General  Eiectric  Company, 
By————. 

Director  of  the  Umted  States  Reclamation  Service^  for 
and  on  hehalf  of  the  United  States^  party  of  the  second  part. 

Approved  this day  of ,  1909. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

tate  of ,  county  of ^5  ss: 

On  this day  of in  the  vear ,  before  me  (officer's 

ime  and  quality  of  officer)  j  personally  appeared ,  known  to 

e  (or  proved  to  me  on  the  oath  of )  to  be  the  president  (or 

rretary^  of  the  corporation  who  executed  the  within  instrument, 
I  behalr  of  the  corporation  therein  named,  and  acknowledged  to  me 
at  such  corporation  executed  the  same. 


May  22,  1909. 
e  Forester: 

Please  advise  me  with  regard  to  this  proposition  and  return  all 
3ers  for  reference  to  the  solicitor. 

Very  truly,  J.  W.,  Secretary. 


Department  of  Justice, 
Washington^  May  26,  1909. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
FR  :   T  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
'-IS,  instant,  in  which  you  request  my  opinion  upon  the  yaliditv 
?rtaiii  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
niations  of  water  users  claiming  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  June  17, 
(32  Stat,  388),  commonly  known  as  the  reclamation  act. 
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In  answering  your  inquiries  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  whether  rega- 
lations  made  by  the  Secretary  were  authorized  by  the  statute. 

The  reclamation  act  is  entitled  "An  act  appropriating  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  and  disposal  of  public  lands  in  certain  States  and  Ter- 
ritories to  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  for  the  reclamation  of 
arid  lands." 

By  the  first  section  it  is  provided  that  all  inoneys  received  from 
the  sftle  and  disposal  of  puolic  lands  in  certain-named  States  and 
Territories  (excepting  6  per  cent)  shall  be  reserved,  set  aside,  and 
appropriated  as  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury,  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Eeclamation  fund,"  to  be  used  in  the  examination  and  survey  for 
and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  irrimtion  works  for  the 
storage,  diversion,  and  development  of  waters  for  the  reclamation  of 
arid  and  semiarid  lands  in  the  said  States  and  Territories,  and  for 
the  payment  of  all  other  expenditures  under  this  act. 

The  second  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  examinations  and  surveys  for,  and  "  to  locate  and  construct,  as 
herein  provided,  irrigation  works  for  the  storage,  diversion,  and  de- 
velopment of  waters." 

Section  3  provides  that  upon  completion  of  preliminary  surveys 
and  of  the  necessary  maps,  plans,  and  estimates  of  cost,  arter  with- 
drawal of  the  public  lands  required  for  irrigation  works,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  whether  or  not  said  project  is  practicable  and 
advisable,  and  that  public  lands  which  it  is  proposed  to  irrigate  by 
means  of  any  contemplated  works  shall  be  subject  to  entry  only 
under  the  provisions  or  the  homestead  laws  in  tracts  of  not  less  than 
40  nor  more  than  180  acres  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations, 
charges,  terms,  and  conditions  herein  provided. 

Section  4  is  as  follows: 

That  upon  the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  any  Irri- 
gation project  Is  practicable  he  may  cause  to  be  let  contracts  for  the  constrnc- 
tlon  of  the  same,  in  such  portions  or  sections  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  con- 
struct and  complete  as  parts  of  the  whole  project,  providing  the  necessary 
funds  for  such  portions  or  sections  are  available  in  tlie  reclamation  fund,  and 
thereupon  he  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  lands  irrigable  under  such  project 
and  limit  of  area  per  entry,  which  limit  shall  represent  the  acreage  which.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  reasonably  required  for  the  support  of  a 
family  upon  the  lands  in  question;  also  of  the  charges  which  shall  be  made 
per  acre  upon  the  said  entries,  and  upon  lands  in  private  ownership  which  may 
be  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  said  irrigation  project,  and  the  number  of 
annual  installments,  not  exceeding  ten,  in  which  such  charges  snail  be  paid 
and  the  time  when  such  payments  shall  commence.  The  said  charges  shall  be 
determined  with  a  view  of  returning  to  the  reclamation  fund  the  estimated  cost 
of  construction  of  the  project  and  shall  be  apportioned  equitably:  Provided, 
That  in  all  construction  work  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  no 
Mongolian  labor  shall  be  employed  thereon. 

Section  5  provides  that  the  entryman  shall  reclaim  at  least  one- 
half  of  his  irrigable  area  for  agricultural  purposes  and  that  the 
annual  installments  shall  be  paid  to  the  receivers  of  the  local  land 
office  and  that  all  moneys  received  shall  be  paid  into  the  reclamation 
fund. 

.  By  section  6  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed  to  use  the 
reclamation  fund  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all  reser- 
voirs and  irrigation  works  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act ;  and  when  the  payments  for  the  major  part  of  the  lands  irri- 
gated are  made,  the  management  and  operation  of  the  works  shall 
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pass  to  the  owners  of  the  lands  to  be  maintained  at  their  expense, 
under  such  forms  of  regulation  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  but  the  title  to  and  the  management  and  opera- 
tion of  the  reservoirs  and  works  necessary  for  their  protection  and 
reservation  shall  remain  in  the  Government  until  otherwise  provided 
by  Congress. 

Section  7  provides  that  where  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  any  rights 
or  property  the  Secretary  may  acquire  them  by  purchase  or  con- 
demnation, and  may  pay  from  the  reclamation  fund  the  sums  which 
may  be  needed  for  that  purpose. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  aflfecting 
the  laws  of  tne  State  or  Territory  concerning  irrigation  or  the  right 
of  any  State  or  Territory  or  water  user  in  interstate  streams  or  the 
water  thereof. 

Section  9  requires  the  Secretary  to  expend,  as  far  as  practicable  and 
subject  to  the  existence  of  feasible  irrigation  projects,  the  major 
portion  of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  with  each 
State^  and  Territory  for  the  benefit  of  arid  and  semiarid  landsl 
therein,  but  authorizes  him  to  use  the  funds  in  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory named  in  the  act,  and  requires  that  the  excess  shall  be  restored 
to  the  fund  as  soon  as  practicable,  so  that,  the  expenditures  shall,  in 
any  event,  within  each  10-year  period  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
be  equalized  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  tenth  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  per- 
form any  and  all  acts  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions 
of  the  act  into  full  force  and  effect. 

You  state  that:  , 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  nnmerous  withdrawals  were  made  and  irri- 
gation works  constructed  or  begun.  The  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
hinds  and  constmctlon  charges  collectible  from  completed  projects  not  creat- 
ing a  sufficient  fund  to  carry  on  and  complete  the  projects  initiated,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  by  regulations  dated  February  21,  1908,  as  amended  May 
28,  1908,  directed  that  upon  determination  by  the  engineer  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  in  charge  of  a  reclamation  project  that  certain  work  Is  to  be  done,  he 
should,  by  contract  with  the  water  users  or  settlers  association,  or  if  there  be 
no  such  organization,  with  a  representative  committee  of  settlers,  whereby  it 
or  they  were  to  perform  work  or  furnish  materials  upon  or  for  such  uncom- 
pleted divisions  of  the  project  as  would  most  elTectively  expedite  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  and  insure  the  best  financial  results.  In  carrying  out  tills 
arrangement  it  was  provided  that  the  Reclamation  Service  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  and  the  association,  or  committee  of  the  settlers,  should 
enter  into  a  contract  whereunder  the  association  or  settlers  were  to  advertise 
for  competitive  bids  to  secure  the  work  on  the  project  or  a  portion  of  the 
project,  to  be  done  at  the  lowest  possible  rates,  competition  to  be  waived  In 
specific  cases.  The  work  so  performed  was  required  to  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  approval  of  the  reclamation  engineer,  and  settlements  for 
the  work  done  were  to  be  in  the  form  of  certificates  which,  when  approved  by  the 
project  engineer,  should  be  receivable  in  reduction  of  water-right  charges  levied 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  reclamation  act.  Each  person  per- 
forming work  or  furnishing  materials  or  supplies  under  such  a  contract  Is  re- 
quired to  file  a  stipulation  or  agreement  to  the  efi:ect  that  no  cash  will  be  paid  for 
such  work  or  materials  or  supplies,  "  but  In  lieu  thereof  settlements  shall  be  made 
and  accepted  by  the  issuance  of  certificates  setting  forth  the  value  thereof, 
which  shall  be  receivable  in  reduction  of  charges  on  lands  in  this  reclamation 
project.  In  accordance  with  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior." 

Upon  certification  by  the  engineer  in  charge  as  to  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  a  definite  section  or  portion  of  the  work,  or  upon  delivery  or  acceptance  of 
suppUes  and  materials,  the  association  or  settlers  execute,  in  dupUcate,  certifi- 
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cates  which,  in  eubstance.  are  to  the  effect  that  work  has  been  done  or  materials 

or  supplies  furnished  to  the  value  of  ^— upon  the project,  and  that 

the  amount  will  be  credited  on  installments  due  or  to  become  due  for  water 
rights  on  lands  held  or  entered  under  the  project,  and  may  be  credited  both  upon 
building  and  operation  and  maintenance  charges.  Duplicate  certificates  are 
issued  and  registered  In  the  local  office  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  The  r^u- 
lations  further  provide  for  the  surrender  of  these  certificates,  and  upon  their 
being  found  correct  and  unaltered  and  the  amount  surrendered  found  to  be 
equal  to  one  or  more  installments  of  the  water-right  charges  or  operation  and 
maintenance  charges,  the  reclamation  engineer  accepts  the  certificate  and  issaes 
a  receipt  acknowledging  the  surrender  of  the  described  certificates  for  work 
performed  and  materials  delivered.  Where  the  amount  of  certificate  sur- 
rendered is  not  equivalent  to  a  full  installment  the  balance  is  required  to  be 
paid  in  cash.  The  canceled  certificates  are  then  forwarded  to  the  Director  of 
the  Reclamation  Service,  with  recommendation  that  the  water-right  charges 
against  the  lands  of  the  person  surrendering  the  certificate  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  corresponding  to  the  value  of  the  certificate.  If  found  to  be  correct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  recommendation  of  the  director,  gives  no- 
tice of  the  reduction  of  the  water-right  charges  on  the  lands  accordingly,  and 
directs  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  accept  and  receive  the 
charges  payable  on  the  lands  as  reduced  by  the  certificates  surrendered. 

You  further  state : 

♦  ♦  ♦  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  people  of  Grand  Valley,  CJolo.,  have 
been  urging  the  Government  to  construct  a  high-line  ditch  in  that  valley  to 
irrigate  lands  above  the  level  of  a  private  ditch  now  in  operation  there.  The 
water  users'  association,  purporting  to  represent  the  people,  finally  agreed  to 
secure  subscription  among  the  people  interested  to  aid  the  Government  in  the 
construction  of  the  project,  sufficient  funds  for  that  purpose  not  being  avail- 
able in  the  reclamation  fund.  The  informal  understanding  with  the  people  was 
that  upon  their  cooperation  the  construction  of  the  project  would  be  taken  up 
immediately.  In  February.  1909,  the  Grand  Valley  Water  Users  Association 
submitted  a  showing  to  the  effect  that  subscriptions  for  cooperative  work  in 
constructing  this  project  had  been  made  to  it  of  $90,000  in  money  and  about 
$40,000  in  promised  work,  a  total  of  about  $130,000.  Jhe  association  asked, 
that  the  Government  allot  $125,000  from  the  money  in  the  reclamation  fund 
for  use  during  the  year  1909,  which,  with  allowment  previously  made  and  the 
subscription  from  the  association,  would  make  a  total  available  sum  of  $330,000. 
The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  project  is  $2,500,000. 

Upon  the  consideration  of  the  matter  my  predecessor,  acting  for  the  United 
States,  and  the  Grand  Valley  Water  Users  Association,  on  February  20,  1909, 
entered  into  a  contract  which  recited  that  as  the  United  States  contemplates 
the  construction  of  certain  irrigation  works  for  the  irrigation  of  such  lands  as 
may  be  found  feasible  in  Grand  Valley,  and  the  association  Is  desirous  of  co- 
operating with  the  United  States,  in  order  that  the  project  may  be  sooner 
begun,  and  has  for  the  purpose  secured  subscriptions,  money,  and  labor  exceed- 
ing $125,000,  it  was  agreed  that  the  association  should  make  available  for  con- 
struction the  money  and  labor  so  subscribed,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  allot  $125,000  from  the  reclamation  fund,  to  be  used  upon  said  project 
to  an  extent  equal  to  the  amount  of  subscriptions  made  available  by  the  asso- 
ciation in  money  and  work.  The  moneys  collected  by  the  association  were  to 
be  deposited  In  banks  in  Colorado,  subject  to  the  check  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
association  when  countersigned  by  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
assigned  to  the  project.  The  association  was  authorized  to  give  to  persons 
subscribing  money  for  the  puri^ose  indicated  a  receipt  or  certificate  to  the 
effect  that  the  payor  or  his  assignee  after  the  application  of  the  money  to  the 
cost  of  construction  would  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  association  coopera- 
tion certificates  to  the  amount  of  the  moneys  paid  by  him.  The  association 
was  further  authorized  to  contract  for  such  work  and  material  as  might  be 
requested  by  the  project  engineer  and  upon  completion  of  the  work  or  furnish- 
ing and  accepting  of  the  materials  the  engineer  Is  to  submit  to  the  association 
accounts  showing  by  whom  the  work  was  done  or  materials  furnished,  and 
thereafter  the  project  engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service  is  to  register  co- 
operative certificates  equal  to  the  total  of  the  accounts  and  deliver  the  same  to 
the  persons  who  paid  in  money  upon  calls  issued  by  the  association.  The  agree- 
ment provides  that  these  cooperative  certificates  are  not  to  be  redeemed  in 
money  by  the  United  States,  but  wiU  be  accepted  and  applied  at  their  face 
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▼alne  in  reduction  installments  of  water-right  charges  hereafter  to  accrue 
against  the  lands  within  the  project.  The  agreement  further  provided  that  the 
certificates  might  be  redeemed  by  the  association  in  cash,  secured  by  assess- 
ments against  all  land  under  the  project  or  with  funds  derived  from  its  first 
assessment  for  the  collection  of  charges  announced  in  the  public  notice  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Section  10  of  the  agreement  provides  that  only  those  who  are  or  may  become 
members  of  the  water  users*  association  will  be  accepted  as  applicants  for 
rights  to  use  the  water  under  the  proposed  works  and  that  no  applications  for 
water  rights  will  be  accepted  by  the  United  States  until  the  secretary  of  the 
w^ater  users'  association  certifies  that  the  applicant  has  subscribed  for  stock 
of  the  association  for  the  lands  and  paid  all  assessments  levied  against  said 
stock. 

'      You  further  state  that — 

*  •  ♦  prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  project  the  Grand  Mesa  Land,  Canal 
&  Power  Ck).  had  filed  on  1,200  second-feet  of  water  from  the  Grand  River,  to 
be  used  upon  irrigable  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  Grand  Valley.  About 
the  time  of  the  initiation  of  the  irrigation  project  by  the  United  States  in  Grand 
Valley,  my  predecessor  approved  a  contract  or  agreement  whereunder  the  Gov- 
ernment abandoned  so  much  of  its  project  as  related  to  Orchard  Mesa  south 
of  Grand  River,  so  as  to  permit  the  construction  of  a  private  irrigation  ditch 
through  that  area  and  the  construction  company  having  the  matter  in  charge 
transferred  to  the  United  States  one-half  of  the  stock  of  the  Grand  Mesa  Land, 
Canal  &  Power  Co.,  the  purpose  of  the  transfer  being  to  secure  the  United 
States  against  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Orchard  Construction  Co.,  owner 
of  all  the  stock  of  the  Grand  Mesa  Co.,  or  the  Orchard  Mesa  irrigation  district, 
to  the  use  of  the  water  of  Grand  River  in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  for 
their  project.  It  was  agreed  in  the  contract  relating  to  Orchard  Mesa  that  if 
the  United  States  should  decide  not  to  construct  the  Grand  Valley  project  the 
stock  in  question  should  be  returned  to  the  Orchard  Construction  Co. 

The  latter  company  is  now  before  the  department  offering  to  construct  irriga- 
tion works  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  should  the  Government  abandon  the 
project  and  the  stock  above  described  be  returned. 

In  view  of  this  statement  of  facts,  the  first  inquiry  you  make  to 
me  is — 

Whether,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  reclamation  act  hereinabove  set 
out,  expressly  providing  as  to  how  funds  for  construction  of  irrigation  works 
are  to  be  maintained  and  forbidding  the  letting  of  contracts  for  construction 
until  the  necessary  funds  are  available  in  the  reclamation  fund,  and  of  the  re- 
quirement that  the  charges  shall  be  so  assessed  as  to  return  the  entire  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction  to  that  fund,  this  department  has  any  right  to 
recognize  or  enter  into  contracts  with  voluntary  water  users'  associations  or 
individuals  whereunder  they  shall  enter  into  partnership  or  cooperate  with 
the  United  States  in  the  performance  of  work  or  furnishing  of  money,  supplies, 
or  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  reclamation  works  under  the 
act  of  June  17,  1902,  supra. 

Looking  to  the  act  itself,  I  find  little  diflSculty  in  its  construction. 

The  objects  of  the  act  are  clearly  expressed.  It  appropriates  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  certain  States  and  Territories 
for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  for  the  reclamation  of  arid 
and  semiarid  lands.  These  proceeds  constitute  a  fund  known  as  the 
reclamation  fund,  by  the  use  of  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
can  develop  this  project.  The  whole  scheme  is  based  upon  and  limited 
in  its  extent  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  and  disposal  of  the  public 
lands.  No  further  appropriation  by  the  Government  is  made  or 
indicated.  The  plan  is  in  furtherance  of  the  principles  of  the  home- 
stead laws,  to  improve  the  character  of  these  undesirable  lands  for 
settlers.  The  Secretary  could  withdraw  from  public  entry,  except 
from  homestead  laws,  lands  susceptible  of  irrigation;  and  public 
lands  proposed  to  be  irrigated  are  subject  to  entry  only  under  the 
homestead  laws.    (Sec.  3.) 
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The  manner  of  the  use  of  the  fund  is  explicitly  stated.  When  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  determined  that  a  project  is  practicable 
he  may  cause  to  be  let  contracts  for  construction  oi  such  portions  or 
sections  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  construct  and  complete  as  parts 
of  the  whole  project,  providing  the  necessary  funds  lor  such  por- 
tions or  sections  are  available  m  the  reclamation  fund.  This  is  a 
plain  declaration  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Secretary. 
Bv  the  terms  of  this  statute  he  can  not  commence  any  construction 
of  any  portion  of  the  work  unless  the  necessary  funds  are  available 
in  the  "reclamation  fund."  There  is  no  ambiguity  in  these  terms. 
The  funds  must  either  be  in  the  "  reclamation  fund  "  or  definitely 
provided  for  from  sales  of  public  lands.  To  make  this  more  posi- 
tive the  statute  further  says,  after  providing  for  the  charges  wliich 
shall  be  made  upon  the  lands  and  the  time  of  theitf  payment,  that 
these  charges  shall  be  determined  with  a  view  of  returning  to  the 
reclamation  fund  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  of  the  project 

The  whole  intention  of  the  act  upon  its  face  is  to  give  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  power  to  construct  and  maintain  certain  irri- 
gation works  by  the  use  of  a  fund  derived  as  I  have  stated.  He  is 
limited  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  by  the  law.  If  the  law  has  de- 
fined those  powers  he  can  not  act  beyond  that  limit  His  acts  would 
be  without  authority. 

In  considering  an  inquiry  as  to  the  authority  of  an  officer  to  bind 
the  Government,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Floyd  Acceptances  (7 
Wall.  666,  676),  said: 

Tbe  answer,  which  at  once  suggests  itself  to  one  fiimiUar  with  the  structure 
of  our  Government,  in  which  aU  power  is  delegated,  and  is  defined  by  law, 
constitutional  or  statutory,  is,  that  to  one  or  both  of  these  sources  we  must 
resort  in  every  Instanca  We  have  no  officers  in  this  Government,  from  the 
President  down  to  the  most  subordinate  agent,  who  does  not  hold  office  under 
the  law,  with  prescribed  duties  and  Umited  authority,  and  while  some  of  these, 
as  the  President,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Judiciary,  exercise  powers  in  some 
sense  left  to  the  more  general  definitions  necessarily  incident  to  fundamental 
law  found  in  the  Constitution,  the  larger  portion  of  them  are  the  creation  of 
statutory  law,  with  duties  and  powers  prescribed  and  Umited  by  that  law. 

These  observations  are  of  special  force  when  applied  to  a  series  of 
rules  and  regulations  as  in  this  case.  Being  intended  to  be  appli- 
cable as  general  rules,  where  a  new  and  specific  authority  is  given  to 
the  officer,  all  the  Secretary  can  do  is  to  regulate  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding to  carrv  out  what  Congress  has  enacted.  He  can  not  alter 
or  amend  the  law.     (Morrill  v.  J<mes,  106  U.  S.  466, 467.) 

Xo  further  extension  of  his  powers  is  granted  by  the  tenth  section, 
by  which  he  is  authorized  to  perform  any  and  all  acts  and  to  make 
such  rules  and  relations  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
purposes  of  carrymg  the  provisions  of  the  act  into  full  force  and 
effect.  This  does  not  warrant  him  to  import  into  the  act  authority 
to  obtain  any  other  means  to  construct  irrigation  works  than  those 
stated.  The  act  is  an  appropriation  of  money  obtained  in  a  specific 
way  for  a  specific  purpose.  That  that  purpose  can  be  more  fully 
accomplished  in  a  (Afferent  way  does  not  confer  upon  the  c^cer  the 
power  to  direct  that  way.  That  would  be  to  amend  the  law,  which 
is  not  the  office  of  a  departmental  regulation.  As  was  said  in  John- 
son r.  Southern  Pacific  Co.  (117  Fed.  Rep.  465)  : 

Wliile  ambigfuoas  terms  and  donbtfal  expressions  may  be  interpreted   to 
carry  out  the  intention  of  a  legislative  body  which  a  sUitute  tedrlj  evidoices,  a 
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secret  intention  can  not  be  interpreted  into  a  statute  which  is  plain  and  unam* 
bi^uous,  and  which  does  not  express  it.  The  legal  presumption  is  that  the 
legislative  body  expressed  its  intention,  that  it  intended  what  it  expressed, 
and  that  it  intended  nothing  more. 

These  regulations  go  far  beyond  the  terms  of  the  statute.  By  pro- 
viding for  another  fund  and  another  mode  of  paying  for  irrigation 
work  they  amend  the  act.  This  contract  made  under  them  creates 
a  joint  action  on  the  part  of  certain  water  users  with  the  Government 
by  which  they  propose  to  advance  certain  moneys  and  perform  work 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  project.  The  certificates  issued  by  the 
association  and  registered  by  the  engineer  are  transferable;  and, 
although  not  redeemed  in  money  by  the  United  States,  entitle  the 
holder  to  a  credit  for  their  face  value  and  may  be  applied  in  part  or 
full  payment  of  the  charges  against  his  lands.  By  this  proposed 
scheme  the  money  subscribed  is  not  in,  nor  does  it  at  any  time  go 
into  the  reclamation  fund.  There  is  no  security  that  it  will  be  m 
that  fund  or  that  the  work  agreed  upon  will  be  done^  although  the 
Government  officer  furnishes  his  proportion.  In  the  sixth  section  of 
the  act  it  is  provided  that  when  the  payments  are  made  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  lands  irrigated,  the  management  shall  pass  to  an  or- 
ganization of  the  owners.  If  there  had  been  contemplated  any 
previous  combination  of  water  users'  provision  would  have  been  made 
for  it.^ 

I  might  state  other  objections  to  the  plan  permitted  by  the  regula- 
tions, such  as  the  attempted  exclusion  of  all  applicants  for  water 
rights  who  are  not  members  of  the  association ;  but  I  deem  it  unneces- 
sary, because,  in  my  opinion,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  with- 
out authority  to  enter  into  contracts  of  this  nature.  The  regulations 
under  which  they  are  drawn,  in  my  opinion,  alter  materially  the 
reclamation  act,  which,  as  has  been  said,  can  not  be  done  by  depart- 
mental regulation. 

Your  second  inquiry  is: 

If  you  find  that  the  law  does  not  authorize  or  permit  such  corporation, 
whether  the  United  States  is  warranted  In  honoring  and  accepting  all  coopera- 
tion certificates  already  issued  on  the  various  projects  or  whether  the  only 
relief  which  may  be  extended  to  those  who  have  performed  labor  or  furnished 
moneys,  materials,  or  supplies  will  lie  in  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
payment  to  them  of  the  money  value  of  such  labor,  suppUes,  or  materials. 

.  These  certificates,  having  been  issued  under  an  unwarranted  con- 
tract, can  not  be  received  as  credits  for  the  charges  imposed  upon  the 
land  under  the  statute.  They  can  not  be  used  by  the  original  payee 
or  transferee  as  a  discharge  pro  tanto  of  his  indebtedness.  But  they 
are  evidence  of  work  performed,  proper  and  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  irrigation  work,  done  under  the 
supervision  and  inspection  of  the  chief  engineer,  and  certified  to  be 
correct,  as  memoranda  for  that  officer.  In  this  view,  I  think  the 
work  may  be  paid  for  as  upon  a  quantum  meruit,  if  there  are  funds 
in  the  reclamation  fund.  This  may  cause  confusion  by  reason  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  procedure;  but,  upon  familiar  principles,  would 
seem  to  be  equitable  to  the  persons  furnishing  the  materials  and 
work.  It  precludes  the  recognition  of  the  association  as  a  joint  par- 
ticipant in  any  way.  It  becomes  a  transaction  between  the  persons 
pert onning  the  services  and  the  officers  of  the  Government  charged 
with  the  duty  of  construction.    If  the  money  necessary  does  not 
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come  into  the  reclamation  fund  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  act 
the  parties  have  no  remedy  except  in  an  application  to  Congress  for 
an  appropriation,  or  for  an  amended  act  providing  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  the  contract,  or  some  similar  way  for  credits  upon  charges 
on  the  land. 

Your  third  inquiry  is : 

As  to  the  Grand  Valley  contract,  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  questions  and 
in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  no  work  has  been  done  except  preliminary 
surveys,  that  the  subscriptions  have  not  been  used  by  the  United  States  and 
the  total  amount  so  subscribed,  together  with  the  amount  apportioned  by  the 
United  States,  not  being  sufficient  to  complete  any  portion  or  section  of  the 
project,  whether  said  contract  can  be  legally  abrogated  by  the  United  States 
upon  condition  that  it  return  to  the  Orchard  Construction  Co.  the  stock  in  the 
Grand  Mesa  Land,  Canal  &  Power  Co. 

It  seems  that  the  Grand  Mesa  Co.  had  rights  of  irrigation,  to  be 
used  on  both  sides  of  Grand  River  in  Grand  Valley,  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  the  Government  project.  An  agreement  was  entered 
into  by  the  company  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by  which 
the  Government  abandoned  that  part  of  its  project  which  related  to 
the  south  of  Grand  River,  and  permitted  the  company  to  construct 
a  private  irrigation  ditch  through  that  area.  The  company  trans- 
ferred one-half  of  its  stock  to  the  United  States  to  secure  the  United 
States  against  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  company  or  its  associates 
for  an  excessive  use  of  the  water  of  Grand  River.  If  the  United 
States  did  not  proceed  with  the  Grand  Valley  project  the  stock  was 
to  be  returned. 

Under  this  agreement  no  obligation  rested  upon  the  Government 
to  construct  the  irrigation  works  in  Grand  Valley. 

The  permission  in  the  agreement  to  construct  a  private  irrigation 
ditch  is  immaterial.  If  that  permission  was  granted  in  consideration 
of  an  agreement  by  the  Government  not  to  proceed  with  a  portion 
of  its  project  in  that  area,  the  agreement  was  entered  into  without 
authority. 

Nothing  has  been  done  under  the  Government  project  affecting 
this  portion  of  lands.  Whether,  in  the  event  of  the  prosecution  of 
the  Grand  Valley  project,  it  might  be  necessary  to  acquire  the  rights 
of  this  company  does  not  appear.  If  it  should  be,  the  manner  of 
doing  so  is  stated  in  the  seventh  section  of  the  act.  I  think  this 
would  not  be  affected  by  a  supposed  agreement  not  to  operate  in  the 
lands  south  of  the  Grand  River  if  it  became  necessary  to  ac(}uire 
rights  and  property  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  All  rights 
of  the  company,  under  its  incorporation,  are  recognized  and  pro- 
tected hj  the  eighth  section. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  whole  contract,  as  presented  to  me,  may 
be  regarded  as  void,  manifestly  the  stock  should  be  returned  to  the 
Orchard  Construction  Co.  Joint  control  and  operation  is  not  recog- 
nized in  any  manner  by  the  statute.  The  return  of  the  stock  can 
not  be  conditional  upon  an  abandonment  by  the  Government  of  any 
part  of  the  proposed  project.  It  simply  leaves  the  parties,  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  company,  where  they  were  before  the  signing  of 
this  "  contract." 

You  ask : 

♦  ♦  ♦  to  be  further  advised  whether  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  section  1 
of  the  reclamation  act,  which  provides  a  fund  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  irrigation  works,  and  of  section  6,  which  provides  that  the  manage- 
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ment  and  operation  of  the  works  shall  pass  to  the  owners  of  the  lands  irrigated 
to  be  maintained  "at  their  expense"  after  construction  charges  have  been 
paid  for  the  major  part  of  the  lands  irrigated,  whether  the  United  States  is 
warranted  under  the  law  in  exacting  from  water-right  applicants  and  entrymen 
prior  to  such  time  annual  payments  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  reser- 
voirs, ditches,  and  canals  in  the  project  wherein  the  lands  lie.  The  present 
practice  is  to  fix  a  definite  charge  per  acre  in  each  project  to  cover  the  cost  of 
construction  and  to  assess  annually  a  specific  amount  per  acre  for  operation 
and  maintenance,  collecting  the  same  from  the  land  owners. 

I  think  the  practice  of  the  department  is  correct.  The  reclamation 
fund  iSj  among  other  things,  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  irrigation  works.  It  is  true  that  by  the  fourth  section  the 
charges  shall  be  determined  with  a  view  to  returning  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  construction.  The  act  may  be  fairly  construed  to  include 
in  the  fund  charges  for  maintenance.  Especially  is  this  inferable 
when  it  is  apparent  from  the  language  of  the  sixth  section  that  whwi 
the  management  and  operation  shall  pass  to  the  owners  of  the  irri- 

fited  lands  the  expenses  of  maintenance  are  to  be  paid  by  them, 
hese  expenses  are  clearly  the  same  as  were  theretofore  paid  by  the 
Government  out  of  the  reclamation  fund.  Unless  they  had  been 
charges  upon  the  land  and  collectible  as  such,  the  fund,  which,  by 
the  theory  of  the  reclamation  plan  is  to  be  used  in  constructing  other 
works,  would  be  kept  intact.  The  present  practice  of  the  depart- 
ment prevents  the  fund  from  being  diminished  and  leaves  it  avail- 
able for  the  intended  purposes. 

Referring  to  several  statutes  providing  for  the  opening  of  certain 
Indian  reservations  to  settlement  and  entry  and  extending  the 
reclamation  to  lands  thereon,  you  request  to  be  advised  as  to  whether 
your  department  "  has  the  right  to  exact  the  payment  of  maintenance 
or  operation  charges  from  settlers,  entrymen,  and  private  land 
owners  within  reclamation  projects  prior  to  the  time  when  payments 
have  been  made  for  the  major  portion  of  the  lands  irrigated." 

Without  reciting  the  language  of  those  statutes,  I  think  their  ob- 
ject, in  this  respect,  was  to  extend  the  irrigation  provision  of  the  act 
of  June  17, 1902,  to  the  Indian  lands. 

In  some  cases  the  fund  is  raised,  originally,  in  a  different  manner 
from  that  provided  in  that  act,  inasmuch  as  money  is  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  construction.  In  others  it  is  obtained  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  of  the  general  act.  But  always  the  costs  are  paid  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands;  and  in  the  case  of  advancements 
the  sums  advanced  are  to  be  thus  reimbursed. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  the  practice  referred  to  by  you  is  also  the 
correct  one  in  the  reclamation  projects  on  these  Indian  reservations. 
Indeed,  it  is  clearly  approved  oy  Congress.  Thus,  on  the  Yakima 
Reservation,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  cover  into  the  reclamation 
fund  the  money  of  the  Indians  for  payment  of  charges  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  for  the  water  rights  appurtenant  to  the  land 
retained  by  him,  or  for  the  annual  maintenance  charges  payable  on 
account  of  such  water  rights  after  the  construction  charge  thereon 
has  been  paid  in  full.  And  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  where  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  construct  irrigation  projects, 
all  applicants  for  water  rights  may  be  reauired  to  pay  such  annual 
charges  for  operation  and  maintenance  as  snail  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  fix  the  time  for  the  be^n- 
ning  of  such  payments  and  to  provide  such  rules  and  regulations 
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thereto  as  he  may  deem  proper.  The  Indian  allottee  is  not  required 
to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  construction,  but  his  lands  must  bear  their 
pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  and  the 
Secretary  withholds  his  moneys  to  pay  such  charges.     (36  Stat.,  552.) 

The  distinction  is  made  between  costs  of  construction  and  costs 
of  maintenance,  but  both  are  recognized  as  payable  from  a  charge 
upon  the  land. 

The  riffht  to  the  use  of  water  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  De  appurtenant  to  the  land  irrigated,  and  beneficial  use  shall 
be  the  basis,  the  measure,  and  the  limit  of  the  right.  It  is  entirely 
reasonable  that  the  water  user  should  pay  for  the  use  from  the  time 
the  water  is  delivered  upon  the  land,  wnich  is,  as  I  imderstand,  all 
that  is  required  of  him. 

This  is  made  more  definite  in  these  Indian  acts  than  it  appears  in 
the  general  act.  As  I  think  that  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  ample  to  determine  the  "  limitations,  charges,  terms, 
and  conditions  provided  in  the  act,"  and  that  charges  for  main- 
tenance, together  with  the  time  of  their  commencement,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  reasonable  regulation,  as  well  as  charges  for  construction,  in  all 
cases  unless  otherwise  provided,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Secretary 
has  the  right  to  exact  the  payment  you  refer  to. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Wickersham, 

Attorney  General. 

June  9, 1909. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  op  Agriculture. 

Sir:  Your  instructions  of  May  22  for  my  advice  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  contract  between  the  xruckee  Kiver  General  Electric  Co. 
and  the  Reclamation  Service,  transmitted  to  you  by  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated  May  — ^  1909,  have  been  called 
to  my  attention  on  my  return  to  Washington.  The  papers  do  not 
clearly  show  the  purpose  or  effect  of  the  proposed  transaction,  but, 
from  scrutiny  of  them  and  from  the  results  of  informal  inquiry  at 
the  Reclamation  Service,  it  seems  that  two  physical  changes  in  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  are  contemplated : 

First.  Improved  dam  and  outlet  gates  where  the  lake  discharges 
into  the  Truckee  River. 

Second.  A  tunnel  which  will  afford  artificial  outlet  by  an  entirely 
different  route. 

The  improved  dam  and  gates  at  the  natural  outlet  will  make  possi- 
ble a  much  larger  discharge  than  is  now  possible,  so  that  floods  occur- 
ring when  the  lake  is  full  can  be  safely  and  immediately  discharged 
into  the  river.  This  can  not  now  be  done,  and  therefore  as  a  measure 
of  safety  the  lake  is  not  allowed  to  fill  up,  and  much  water  is  wasted 
that  would  be  saved  by  the  new  dam  and  gates  at  the  natural  outlet. 

The  artificial  outlet  (tunnel)  will  furnish  much  more  power  (be- 
cause of  the  more  rapid  and  more  available  fall  below  the  mouth  of 
the  timnel)  than  is  now  developed  by  the  company  from  a  flow  of 
500  cubic  feet  per  second  at  the  power  plants  on  the  river  between  the 
lake  and  the  point  where  the  artificial  outlet  will  discharge  into  the 
river. 

The  company  owns  the  land  and  the  present  works  at  the  natural 
outlet,  and  will  construct  and  own  the  proposed  new  works  there,  but 
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these  works  will  be  operated  by  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  in  such  manner  as  to  give  the  company  the  500  cubic  feet  per 
second  flow  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  five  power  plants 
above  mentioned  until  the  new  outlet,  tunnel,  and  plant  are  ready  for 
operation. 

The  company  will  construct  the  tunnel  and  other  works  needed 
for  the  new  outlet,  and  will  be  given  in  perpetuity  the  right  to  use 
the  flow  thereof  for  power  purposes  and  to  acquire  certain  reservoir 
sites  in  or  partly  in  the  National  Forests  for  such  purposes.  There  is 
no  express  provision  that  the  old  power  sites  are  to  be  relinquished 
when  these  new  ones  are  acquired.  The  provision  is  that  when  the 
comjjany  shall  relieve  the  Government  from  its  "guarantee"  to 
furnish  the  amounts  now  required  for  the  existing  plants  on  the 
Truckee  River  and  shall  assume  the  responsibility  of  satisfying  all 
vested  rights  on  the  river  above  Clarks  Station  (which  is  above  the 
head  of  the  reclamation  canal) ,  then  the  Government  agrees  to  deliver 
water  to  it  at  the  new  outlet.  No  information  is  furnished  as  to  the 
comparative  producing  capacity  and  value  of  the  old  and  new  power 
sites.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  conveyance  to  the  United  States 
of  the  dam,  gates,  and  riparian  lands  at  the  natural  outlet.  The  con- 
tract does  not  specify  where  the  artificial  outlet  is  to  be  constructed. 
No  information  is  mven  as  to  the  exact  location  of  the  five  power 
plants  now  operated  by  the  cbmpany,  as  to  whether  they  are  situated 
upon  public  or  private  lands,  nor,  if  upon  public  lands,  as  to  the  title 
by  which  the  company  claims  them,  but  the  use  of  the  word  "  fac- 
tories "  to  describe  them  in  the  contract  suggests  the  question  whether 
they  are  claimed  as  rights  of  way  under  the  act  of  July  26,  1866 
(Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  2389) .  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  JDenefits  of  that  act 
extend  to  hydroelectric  power  companies  generating  electric  power 
for  sale. 

The  National  Forest  does  not  include  the  lake  itself,  but  surrounds 
it  on  three  sides  and  comprises  the  greater  part  of  its  watershed. 
The  natural  outlet  and  the  proposed  artificial  outlet  are  within  the 
National  Forest,  though  the  former  is  on  private  land.  It  is  infor- 
mally stated  that  the  latter  will  also  be  entirely  on  private  land,  but 
the  contract  does  not  so  specify. 

Section  7  of  the  contract  permits  the  location  of  the  power  plant  or 
plants,  with  appurtenances  and  connections,  upcm  land  "  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States,"  and  provides  for  free  use  of  such 
land  "  to  carry  pipes,  tracks,  and  roadways,  to  place  poles,  and  to  run 
wires  under  ground  or  overhead,"  etc  This  lan^a^  seems  to  au- 
thorize the  location  of  transmission  lines  through  tne  National  Forest 
lands. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  vested  rights  on  the  Truckee  River  above  the 
head  of  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  canal,  it  is  evidently  the  inten- 
tion to  authorize  the  company  to  obtain  a  supplementary  supply  of 
water  by  storage  on  tributaries  of  the  Truckee  not  connected  with 
Lake  Tahoe  and  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  National 
Forest.  It  also  appears  to  be  contemplated  that  the  company  may 
erect  power  plants  on  these  tributaries,  subject  only  to  the  terms  of 
this  contract. 

The  contract,  therefore,  undoubtedly  contemplates  the  use  of  na- 
tional-forest lands  for  storage  and  power  purposes,  but  how  much  is 
left  entirely  indeterminate.    It  apparently  proposes  to  give  the  com- 
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^)any  these  riffhts  in  perpetuity.  I  am  unable  to  find  any  authority 
under  which  me  Secreta^  of  the  Interior  can  bind  the  United  States 
by  this  perpetual  contract.  No  provisions  of  the  reclamation  act  of 
June  17, 1902  (32  Stat.,  388),  are  referred  to  in  this  connection,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  language  giving  him  such  authority.  I 
am  advised  that  the  only  statutes  under  which  rights  of  way  over  the 
public  lands  and  in  the  national  forests  for  the  generation  of  electric 
power  for  general  purposes  of  commercial  sale,  can  be  acauired  are 
the  act  of  May  14, 1896  (29  Stat,  120),  amending  the  act  of  January 
21, 1895,  and  the  act  of  February  15, 1901  (31  Stat.,  790).    These  acts 

Srovide  for  the  granting  of  a  mere  permission  or  license  for  use,  and 
o  not  involve  ttie  title  to  the  land.  The  latter  act  is  regarded  for 
purposes  of  administration  as  superseding  the  former.  By  the  forest 
transfer  act  of  February  1,  1906  (33  Stat.,  628),  and  the  agreement 
made  thereunder  between  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture^  permits  for  rights  of  way  under  the  act 
of  February  15,  1901,  withm  national  forests,  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

it  is  not  believed  that  any  perpetual  rights  can  be  granted  under 
this  act.    The  last  clause  reads  as  follows : 

And  provided  further.  That  any  permission  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (now  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture)  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
may  be  revoked  by  him  or  his  successor,  in  his  discretion,  and  shall  not  be  held 
to  confer  any  right,  or  easement,  or  interest  in,  to,  or  over  any  public  land, 
reservation,  or  park. 

In  granting  permits  to  electric  power  companies  under  this  statute, 
the  Forest  Service  has  entered  into  contracts  covering  periods  of  50 
years  at  the  utmost,  and  even  as  to  these  it  is  not  supposed  that  the 
power  of  revocation  is  legally  taken  away. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  mat  full  and  specific  information  should  be 
obtained  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  rights  proposed  to  be 
given  through  this  contract  by  the  United  States  to  the  company,  and 
by  the  company  to  the  United  States,*  and  that  a  field  exammation  be 
undertaken  for  this  purpose  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  proposed 
contract  would  not  give  the  company  a  practical  monopoly  of  power 
in  this  region.  The  Forest  Service  has  available  for  such  an  exami- 
nation the  services  of  an  able  hydraulic  engineer,  who  is  now  within 
easy  reach  of  Lake  Tahoe.  I  think  that  the  contract  should  be  re- 
drawn in  such  manner  as  to  show  clearly  and  definitely  the  transac- 
tion proposed  and  the  mutual  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  by  the 
respective  parties;  that  the  power  rignts  to  be  acquired  by  the  com- 
pany should  be  permitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the 
act  of  February  16, 1901,  and  that  in  the  permit  a  specific  time  limita- 
tion be  incorporated,  together  with  the  other  conaitions  usuall]^  im- 
posed in  power  permits.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  no  fights 
oe  granted  in  perpetuity  for  the  exploitation  of  the  power  resources 
now  in  the  control  of  tlie  Nation,  and  that  no  claim  as  to  such  rights 
hitherto  asserted  or  acquired  without  authority  of  law  be  acquiesced 
in  or  validated. 

I  return  the  inclosures  contained  in  your  letter  of  May  22,  and  also 
send  you  a  g^oneral  form  of  contract  employed  by  the  Forest  Service 
in  dealing  with  the  hvdroelectric  power  companies. 
Very  respectfully, 

GiFFOBD    PiNCHOT, 

Forester. 
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[Memorandum  for  Mr.  "Wells.] 

June  10,  1909. 

The  Truckee  Eiver  General  Electric  Co.  has  a  capital  of  $3,000,000. 
Until  recently  a  majority  of  the  stock  was  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  Fleischhackers.  of  San  Francisco,  M.  Fleischhacker  being  presi- 
dent and  H.  Fleischhacker  being  first  vice  president. 

Recently  an  option  on  the  majority  stock  held  by  W.  P.  Hammon 
(probably  of  Oroville,  Cal.)  was  exercised  in  favor  of  "Eastern 
parties."  These  parties  are  understood  to  be  Stone  &  Webster,  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Bien  tells  me  that  it  was  with  them  or  their  representa- 
tive that  the  Reclamation  Service  dealt  in  making  this  contract. 

I  know  W.  P.  Hammon.  He  is  a  large  gold-dredging  promoter 
and  operator,  and  the  last  I  knew  of  him  his  principal  operations 
were  in  the  Oroville  field.  He  carried  through  a  big  deal  bv  which 
several  dredging  companies  there  were  consolidated  and  sold  to  an 
English  syndicate.  John  Hayes  Hammond  got  the  English  in. 
W.  P.  Hammon  is  also  interested  in  the  Quincy  Mining  and  Water 
Co.  in  the  Plumas  National  Forest. 

All  the  dredges  at  Oroville  are  operated  by  electric  power,  and  my 
impression  is  that  it  comes  from  a  plant  on  the  American  River,  just 
over  the  crest  of  the  Sierras  from  Lake  Tahoe.  This  plant  on  the 
American  River  is,  or  was,  controlled  by  the  Fleischhackers. 

It  seems  possible  that  both  projects  may  ultimately  have  to  do  with 
the  Harriman  scheme  to  electri:ty  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co. 
over  the  mountains.    This  is  only  my  guess. 

W.  W.  Dtak. 


[Tahoe  National  Forest,  California  and  Nevada.     (Fourth  Proclamation.)     No.  870.] 

June  10,  1909. 

A  Proclamation  by  the   President  of  the  United   States  of 

America. 

Whereas  an  Executive  order  dated  July  second,  nineteen  hundred 
and  eight  consolidated  portions  of  the  Tahoe,  Stanislaus,  and  Plumas 
National  Forests  under  the  name  of  the  Tahoe  National  Forest; 

And  whereas  it  appears  that  the  public  good  will  be  promoted  by 
adding  to  the  Tahoe  National  Forest  certain  lands  within  the  Stat€» 
of  Cauf omia  and  Nevada  which  are  in  part  covered  with  timber ; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
entitted  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  or 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  for  other  purposes,"  do  proclaim  that 
the  Tahoe  National  Forest  is  hereby  enlarged  and  that  its  boundaries 
are  as  shown  on  the  diaffram  forming  a  part  hereof. 

The  withdrawal  made  by  this  proclamation  shall,  as  to  all  lands 
which  are  at  this  date  legally  appropriated  under  the  public-land 
laws  or  reserved  for  any  public  purpose,  be  subject  to,  and  shall  not 
interfere  with  or  defeat  legal  rights  imder  sucn  appropriation,  nor 
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prevent  the  use  for  such  public  purpose  of  lands  so  reserved,  so  long 
as  such  appropriation  is  legally  maintained  or  such  reservation  re- 
mains in  force. 

This  proclamation  shall  not  prevent  the  settlement  and  entry  of  any 
lands  heretofore  opened  to  settlement  and  entry  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  agricultural  lands  within  forest 
reserves." 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  second  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-third. 

[seal.]  Theodore  Roosevee/t. 

By  the  President. 

EOBERT  BaCJON, 

Seci^etary  of  State, 


[Telegram.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  12^  1909. 

GlFFORD  PtNCHOT, 

Care  J.  R.  Garfield, 

West  Mentor^  Ohio: 
Letter  to  Secretary  regarding  proposed  use  Lake  Tahoe,  Reclama- 
tion Service,  mailed  you  for  signature  9th.    Important  you  sign  and 
return  or  Interior  will  probably  act  before  letter  is  received. 

Price. 


[Telegram.] 

Mentor,  Ohio,  June  12. 
Price,  Forestry^  Washington^  D,  C, : 

Let.  not  received.    Will  make  inquiry  and  sign  when  found. 

PiNCHOT. 


June  15,  1909. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  In  order  to  expedite  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  con- 
tract between  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Recla- 
mation Service  of  your  department,  transmitted  with  your  letter 
of  May  20,  I  placed  in  your  hands  this  morning  the  report  of  the 
Forester  upon  this  contract,  dated  June  9.  I  am  now  writing  to 
indorse  in  every  particular  the  views  expressed  by  the  Forester  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  contract  in  order  that  my  objection  to  it  upon 
these  grounds  maj  be  of  oflScial  record  in  your  department.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Reclamation  Service, 

Office  of  the  Dirbctor, 
Washington^  D,C.^  June  15^  1909. 
Mr.  Overton  Price, 

Acting  Forester^  Forest  Service^  Washington^  D.  C\ 
Dear  Sir  :  Some  time  ago  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  draft  of  proposed  contract^  regarding 
the  control  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  a  number  of  discussions  of  the  matter  and  the  contract  has  been 
radically  amended,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  copy.  It  is 
exceedingly  important  to  us  to  have  a  definite  agreement  reached 
at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable^  and  I  hope  that  the  changes  as 
now  made  will  meet  the  objections  which  have  previously  been 
entertained. 

Kindly  have  this  copy  studied,  and,  if  possible,  formulate  any 
objections,  so  that  we  can  consider  them  informally  at  a  meeting  at 
10  a.  m.  on  Wednesday,  June  16. 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  D.  Newell,  Director. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Reclamation  Service, 

Office  of  the  Director, 
-     Washington^  D.  (7.,  June  2i,  1909. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Shaw,  Forest  Service. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  my  promise  to  you  of  yesterday  I 
send  under  another  cover  blue  print  showing  Lake  Tahoe,  Washoe 
reservoir,  the  line  of  proposed  tunnel,  and  other  information  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lake  Tahoe  contract  regarding  storage  for  the 
Truckee-Carson  project,  Nevada. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Morris  Bien, 

Supervising  Engineer. 


June  28,  1909. 
District  Forester, 

San  Frandsco^  CcH. 
Dear  Olmsted  :  I  inclose  two  copies  of  a  proposed  agreement  be- 
tween the  Truckee  Eiver  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  United  States. 
The  first  copy  is  marked  "  Original  draft,"  and  the  second  is  marked 
"  Substitute  araft."  I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  dated  May  — ,  concerning  the  original  agreement,  and 
a  copy  of  the  Forester's  letter  of  June  9  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture reporting  upon  this  agreement.  I  have  indicated  on  the  plat 
of  the  National  Forest  the  location  of  the  proposed  tunnel  between 
Lake  Tahoe  and  Washoe  Reservoir.    I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  the  letter 

i_See  p.  eO. 
23914*'— H.  Doc.  451, 62-2 6 
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of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  dated  June  15,  indorsing  the  For- 
ester's report.  In  consequence  of  the  Forester's  letter  of  June  9  and 
the  Secretary's  letter  of  June  15  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pre- 
pared the  substitute  draft.  He  has  submitted  this  to  Mr.  Wallace, 
representative  of  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  for  execu- 
tion by  the  company.  I  am  informally  tola  that  this  agreement  will 
probably  be  submitted  to  Secretary  Ballinger  upon  the  ground  at 
Lake  Tahoe  in  the  near  future,  and  that  he  will  probably  sign  it. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  of  June  10,  signed  by  mr.  Dyar, 
and  a  copy  of  a  map  prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  which  shows  the  proposed  tunnel  and  how  the  level  of 
Washoe  Reservoir  is  to  be  raised.  You  will  see  by  referring  to  para- 
graphs 4  and  9,  pages  4  and  10,  respectively,  that  the  agreement  pro- 
poses to  bind  the  United  States  to  care  perpetually  for  the  outlet 
works  on  Lake  Tahoe,  and  proposes  to  allow  the  Truckee  River  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  to  use  all  of  the  power  in  the  flood  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  which  the  agreement  says  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  tunnel  is  to  divert 
such  flood  waters  and  turn  them  into  the  irrigation  project  after 
they  leave  Washoe  Reservoir ;  but  to  take  the  power  from  the  Washoe 
Reservoir  and  carry  it  to  Floriston  and  other  places  named  in  the 
contract  to  satisfy  the  vested  rights  in  the  waters  which  are  now 
being  taken  from  Lake  Tahoe  down  Truckee  River,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cross  forest  lands. 

The  agreement  further  proposes,  in  paragraph  7,  page  8,  to  allow 
the  company  to  flood  other  lands  of  the  United  States  to  secure  water 
and  power  to  satisfy  the  vested  rights  along  Truckee  River.  If  it 
builds  the  tunnels  and  satisfies  the  vested  rights  by  constructing 
reservoirs  on  the  tributaries  to  the  Truckee  River  it  will  largely  in- 
crease the  amount  of  power  in  that  vicinity,  and  since  this  power 
will  all  have  to  cross  the  forest,  it  is  all  protected  by  the  forest. 
Some  of  it  has  probably  not  been  appropriated  by  the  company,  and 
I  fear  that  the  public  interests  will  suffer,  since  it  seems  probable  the 
company  will  not  surrender  rights  or  perform  acts  which  fairly  com- 
pensate the  United  States.  The  phrase  "in  accordance  with  amd 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  U^nited  States,"  which  appears,  and  which 
I  have  underscored  with  pencil,  in  parajp^raph  7,  pages  8  •and  9,  is 
alleged  by  officials  of  the  Department  or  the  Interior  to  have  been 
inserted  W  the  purpose  of  expressing  an  intention  not  to  bind  the 
United  States  to  allow  any  rights  of  way  across  forest  lands,  except 
upon  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Forester, 
and  the  same  purpose  is  given  for  the  insertion  of  the  proviso  on 
page  8,  also  marked  in  pencil.  I  understand  informally  that  the 
company  insisted  upon  this  insertion,  and  I  can  see  no  purpose  in 
it,  unless  it  is  that  the  companv  supposes  that  the  power  m  tne  sur- 
plus waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  power  in  the  water  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  Truckee  River  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  accordance  with  section  5  of  the  act  of  April  16,  1906 
(34  Stat.,  117).  The  contract  seems  to  contemplate  a  permanent 
right,  whereas  the  act  only  provides  for  a  lease  for  10  years.  Never- 
theless, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  company  is  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure some  equities  under  this  act. 

The  Forest  Service  feels  that  the  indefinite  character  of  the  agree- 
ment is  another  objection  to  it,  and  it  feels  that  the  execution  of  it 
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should  be  delayed  until  the  service  has  full  information  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  agreement.  The  Reclamation  Service  claims  that  there 
is  no  vacant  land  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Please  institute  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  a  thorough  field  examination  to  ascer- 
tain the  comparative  value  of  the  rights  proposed  to  be  surrendered 
by  the  United  States  under  the  proposed  contract  and  the  rights  to 
be  surrendered  by  the  company ;  and  also  whether  the  contract  would 
tend  to  make  a  monopoly  of  power  in  that  region  successful.  If  Mr. 
Maltby  is  available,  1  think  you  should  use  him  for  this  investiga- 
tion, and  should  let  jrour  en^neer  assist  him.  You  should  feel  free 
to  ask  local  reclamation  officials  for  any  information  as  to  the  flow 
of  streams,  appropriation  of  water,  or  other  matters.  Please  let  me 
know  as  soon  as  possible  about  when  the  report  may  be  expected. 
Please  return  the  blue  print  with  your  report. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Overton  W.  Price, 

Associate  Forester. 


[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  or  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  13, 1909. 
Olmsted,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

Do  not  know  that  Secretary  of  Interior  has  approved  new  contract 
Truckee  General  Electric  Co.  Understand  he  contemplated  exami- 
nation on  ground  prior  to  approval.  Please  investigate  fully,  as 
suggested  by  letter  June  8.  Write  or  wire  any  suggestion.  Letter 
fully  explaining  situation  follows. 

Shaw. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  13, 1909. 

PiNCHOT, 

Forest  Service,  Washingtoii,  D.  C: 
Has  Secretary  of  Interior  already  approved  new  contract  Truckee 
General  Electric  Co.? 

Olmsted. 


(PersQnal.)  July  14,  1909. 

District  Forester, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Olmsted  :  Your  telegram  of  July  13  is  received.  A  reply  was 
sent  you  yesterday.  I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
intended,  when  he  left  Washington  about  June  25,  to  visit  Lake 
Tahoe,  and,  if  conditions  found  by  him  showed  no  reason  for  a  modi- 
fication of  the  new  contract,  that  it  was  his  intention  that  the  instru- 
nient  should  be  executed  by  the  applicant  and  himself  in  the  field. 
I  do  not  know  what  has  been  done. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  is,  I  believe, 
that  the  proposed  new  agreement  grants  no  rights  upon  the  forest, 
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and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  submit  it  to  the  Cepartmeni  of  Agri- 
culture for  further  consideration.  For  this  reason  I  do  not  feel  mat 
it  is  necessary  or  proper  for  the  Forest  Service  to  inquire  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  learn  whether  the  agreement  has  really- 
been  executed.  If  it  is  executed,  and  the  company  should  undertake 
to  assert  any  rights  upon  the  forest,  it  would  then  become  incumbent 
upon  the  Forest  Service  to  act.  In  the  meantime  I  wish  to  secure  all 
information  possible  which  may  concern  the  permit  If  your  ex- 
amination develops  any  proof  which  shows  that  the  action  con- 
templated by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  jeopardizes  public 
interests,  of  course  the  Secretary  would  probably  feel  it  his  duty  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Overton  W.  Price, 

Associate  Forester. 

Our  position  is  just  this:  The  Secretary  has  formally  protested 
against  the  proposed  contract,  and  we  will  stand  by  that  protest, 
and  enforce  it,  too,  if  the  need  arises. 


[Telegrram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  15, 1909. 
Forester,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Am  somewhat  familiar  with  Lake  Tahoe  region  and  have  carefully 
studied  proposed  agreement  with  the  Truckee  General  Electric  Co. 
Think  it  would  be  mistake  to  close  matter  until  time  is  given  to  ^ 
into  it  full  agreement.  Is  contrary  to  the  Government  policy  in 
dealing  with  power.  Matter  important  and  valuable  privileges  are 
granted  for  apparently  little  return  to  the  Government.  Blanket 
permits  covermg  wide  extent  of  territory  wanting  five  years  in 
which  to  select  reservoir  sites  and  location  &v  power  plants,  to  be 
held  thereafter  in  perpetuity,  should  in  no  case  be  given.  Field 
examinations  can  not  be  made  until  plans  of  the  company  are  re- 
vealed, which  is  not  required  for  five  years.  No  agreement  should 
be  made  that  does  not  designate  the  location  of  all  works.  I  expect 
to  go  to  Tahoe  on  another  matter  25th.  As  to  whether  the  agree- 
ment would  tend  toward  creating  a  power  monopoly  in  that  region, 
certainly  no  other  concern  could  enter  the  field  during  the  life  of  the 
blanket  permit,  and  it  would  be  unusual  if  the  company  overlooks 
any  location  of  value  during  the  five  years  in  which  it  has  to  make 
selections. 

A.  W.  Maltbt. 


[Telefrram.1 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  16, 1909. 
Olmsted,  San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

Maltby's  telegram  ir)th  received.     Suggest  he  examine  generally 
watersheds  Truckee  River  and  Lake  Tahoe  in  naticmal  forest  likely 
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to  be  affected  by  section  7  proi)osed  agreement.  Probably  impossible 
to  secure  delay.  All  information  which  may  be  secured  by  general, 
hasty,  but  reasonably  thorough  examination  desired  to  show  extent 
of  unappropriated  waters  likely  to  be  affected  by  section  7,  and  of 
forest  lands  likely  to  be  used  in  connection  with  power  development 
under  section  7.  Would  also  appreciate  any  other  information  gained 
from  field  examination  to  show  how  proposed  agreement  affects 
rights  of  United  States  and  company. 

Price. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jvly  17^  1909, 
Price, 

Forest  Service^  Washington^  D.  C. : 
If  practicable,  please  obtain  and  forward  from  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice copies  correspondence  and  any  tentative  contracts  power  com- 
panies at  time  Truckee-Carson  reclamation  project  was  approved. 

Olmsted. 


[Telegram.! 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  17^  1909. 
Forester,  Washington^  D.  C : 

Menall  leaves  to-day  for  Tahoe  to  consult  project  engineer  and 
make  general  field  examination  proposed  Truckee  General  Electric 
contract.  Maltby  will  follow  within  week,  and  I  leave  for  Nevada 
City  Tuesday.  Further  consideration  proposed.  Contract  indicates 
extremely  bad  situation.    Please  use  every  effort  postpone  action 


Washington. 


Olmsted. 


[Telegram.] 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  D.  C,  July  19,  1909. 

Olmsted,  San  Francisco^  Cal. : 

Impracticable  to  secure  papers  of  suspension  suggested  in  your 
telegrams  July  17.    Letter  follows. 

A.  C.  Shaw. 


[Telegram.] 

Portland,  Oreo.,  July  19, 1909. 
Forester,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Can  Maltby  be  assigned  immediately  this  district  two  weeks.    De- 
tail extremely  important. 

Cecil. 
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JUI.Y  19,  1909. 

District  Forester, 

San  Francisco^  Cal. 
Dear  Mr.  Olmsted  :  Since  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  he  has  neither  followed 
nor  acknowledged  as  yet,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to 
submit  to  him  through  the  Interior  Department  the  request  men- 
tioned in  your  telegrams. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  A.  C.  Shaw, 

Acting  Law  Oj/ficer. 


[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  D.  C,  July  20^  1909. 
AmJen,  Portland^  Oreg. : 

Maltby  on  special  assignment  forester  in  district  5.     Impossible 
assign  him  district  6  near  future.    Please  write  particulars  of  work. 

Shaw. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  26, 1909, 
Forester,  Washington^  D.  C. : 

Reported  here  Truckee  General  Electric  contract  was  signed  three 
weeks  ago.  Work  on  the  ground  would  indicate  this  is  true.  Copy 
we  have  is  so  loosely  drawn  would  seem  it  must  be  only  a  rough  draft. 
Can  a  copy  of  the  agreement  as  signed  be  obtained  f  It  may  give 
more  definite  information  as  to  company's  proposed  uses  in  Tahoe 
National  Forest. 

A.  W.  Maltby. 


July  27, 1909. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  In  my  letter  to  you,  dated  June  15,  I  formally  indorsed  the 
views  and  objections  expressed  by  the  Forester  in  his  Report  to  me, 
dated  June  9,  upon  the  proposed  contract  between  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  Since  the 
contract  as  originally  drawn  involves  certain  national  forest  interests, 
I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  I  be  informed  concerning  the  action 
taken  or  proposed  in  your  department  and  whether  the  contract  has 
been  chan^d  so  as  not  to  affect  national  forest  interests.  To  this 
end,  if  action  has  been  taken,  or  is  definitely  contemplated,  looking 
to  tne  execution  of  a  contract  with  the  company.  I  should  be  glad 
to  receive  a  copy  of  such  contract,  if  compatible  with  the  public 
interests. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 
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[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  July  27^  1909. 
A.  W-  Maltby, 

Care  District  Forester^  San  Francisco^  C(d.: 
Tahoe  contract  will  probably  be  signed  Secretary  Interior  to-day. 
Copj  your  hands  probably  correct,  but  will  mail  you  copy  contract 
as  signed  soon  as  obtainable.  Please  wire  fully  your  present  conclu- 
sions reg:arding  proposed  contract  as  basis  for  our  action  here.  As 
further  investigation  develops  new  facts,  please  report  fully  and 
promptly. 

Overton  W.  Price. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  July  28^  1909. 
Forester,  Washington^  D.  C. : 

Use  of  forest  lands  does  not  seem  absolutely  necessary  to  carrying 
out  contract  with  Truckee  General  Electric  Co.  Assuming  control 
and  rights  heretofore  held  by  the  company  at  Tahoe-Truckee  River 
outlet  based  on  good  title  and  unassailable,  then  under  paragrah  4 
the  Government  will  secure  increased  water  for  irrigation  purposes 
probably  up  to  the  estimate  of  200,000  acre- feet,  but  paragraph  5 
seems  to  nullify  this  as  I  interpret  it,  requiring  only  that  same  amount 
of  water  to  be  available  for  irrigation  purposes  at  Clark  Station  as 
of  the  date  of  signing  contract.  If  this  is  correct,  the  Government 
would  lose  the  advantage  gained  through  control  and  operation  pres- 
ent Tahoe-Truckee  outlet.  Since  returning  from  Tahoe,  see  no  rea- 
son change  views  my  telegram  July  15.  Contract  is  unusual,  no 
plans  being  required,  and  owing  to  this  and  the  vague  and  loose  man- 
ner in  which  contract  is  drawn  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  out- 
come. If  the  company  avails  itself  of  the  rights  granted  in  para- 
graph 5  and  subsequent  paragraphs,  would  seem  no  more  water  would 
be  available  for  irrigation  purposes  than  heretofore. 

A.  W.  Maltby. 


July  29, 1909. 

[Memorandum  for  Mr.  Price.] 

By  letter  dated  May  19,  1909,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sub- 
niitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  proposed  agreement  between 
the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  under  which  the  company  might  rebuild  the  outlet  gates 
from  Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River  and  might  construct  a  tunnel 
from  Lake  Tahoe  to  Washoe  Reservoir.  The  purpose  for  rebuilding 
the  outlet  dam  into  Truckee  River  is  to  make  possible  a  larger  dis- 
charge, so  that  floods  occurring  when  the  lake  is  full  can  be  more 
quickly  discharged  into  the  river.  The  object  of  the  tunnfel  is  said  to 
oe  the  development  of  additional  power  and  the  avoidance  of  waste 
by  irrigators  around  Reno. 
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On  June  15  the  Secretary  approved  a  report  dated  June  9  from  the 
Forester  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  which  the  Forester  said 
that  he  found  the  following  objections  to  the  proposed  agreement: 

1.  That  it  undertook  to  give  to  the  company,  in  perpetuity,  the 
right  to  take  the  flow  of  water  from  the  tunnel  across  national-forest 
lands  and  to  acquire  certain  reservoir  sites  in  or  partly  in  national 
forests  for  power  purposes,  in  perpetuity. 

2.  That  while  providing  for  new  power  sites  it  made  no  provision 
for  the  relinquishment  of  old  power  sites  to  the  Government. 

3.  That  the  agreement  did  not  specify  the  location  of  the  new 
outlet  from  Lake  Tahoe  into  the  tunnel,  nor  the  exact  location  of  the 
five  power  plants  now  operated  by  the  company. 

4.  That  section  7  seemed  to  authorize  the  location  of  transmission 
lines  through  national  forest  lands  and  the  erection  of  power  plants 
within  the  National  Forests  on  Truckee  River  and  its  tributaries  and 
to  grant  such  rights  in  perpetuity.  The  Forester  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  no  law  authorized  such  perpetual  grant. 

5.  That  the  agreement  purposes  to  bind  the  United  States  to  care 
perpetually  for  the  outlet  works  on  Lake  Tahoe  and  to  allow  the  com- 
pany to  use  all  of  the  power  in  the  flood  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  which 
the  agreement  says  have  been  appropriated  by  the  United  States. 

After  receiving  the  Foresters  objections  and  the  Secretary's  in- 
dorsement thereof,  the  agreement  was  changed  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  by  inserting,  in  paragraph  7,  "  In  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  apparently  limiting  the 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the  company  shall 
build  dams  and  overflow  lands  in  the  United  States  in  the  watersheds 
of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  River  to  create  water  storage  to 
satisfy  vested  rights  on  the  Truckee  River,  and  also  apparently  lim- 
iting the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the  com- 
pany should  have  the  right  to  carry  across  Government  lands  any 
such  watersheds,  pipes,  tracks,  and  railways,  and  to  place  thereon 

Eoles  and  to  run  therefrom  wires  underground  or  overnead,  as  may 
B  necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  such  plants  as  are 
built  by  the  company  to  utilize  the  flood  waters  to  be  diverted  by  the 
tunnel. 

A  clause  was  also  added  to  paragraph  7  requiring  that  all  maps  of 
location  on  public  lands  withm  National  Forests  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  shall  not  be  exer- 
cised until  such  approval. 

The  Forest  Service  believes  that  the  insertion  of  these  phrases  and 
the  addition  to  the  paragraph  referred  to  were  sought  by  the  com- 
pany as  a  basis  for  the  contention  that  it  might  gain  sonie  rights  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  April  16.  1906  (34  Stat.,  117),  although 
that  act  only  contemplated  a  lease  for  10  years,  whereas  the  agree- 
ment contemplates  a  permanent  right. 

The  Forest  Service  also  believes  that  before  an  agreement  is  signed, 
an  inveistigation  should  be  made  to  ascertain:  (1)  The  relative  value 
of  the  rights  secured  to  the  company  and  to  the  United  States  under 
it  should  be  ascertained  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  (2)  Whether 
the  company  is  securing  a  monopoly  of  water  power  in  a  region 
where  there  is  a  great  demand  for  such  power  for  mining,  railroad, 
and  other  purposes.  The  service  also  believes  that  the  agreement 
should  be  more  definite  in  its  terms,  to  remove  the  cloud  which  the 
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contract  apparently  puts  on  all  reservoir  sites  and  power-site  locations 
on  the  watersheds  oi  the  Truckee  River  and  its  tributaries  and  on  the 
watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

Although  paragraph  4  of  the  contract  seems  intended  to  secure  the 
use  of  increased  flood  water  by  the  United  States  for  irrigation  in 
connection  with  the  Truckee-Carson  project,  paragraph  5  allows  the 
diversion  by  the  company  after  the  erection  of  the  improvements  by 
which  such  flood  waters  are  to  be  stored,  and  possibly  only  binds  the 
company  to  return  to  the  Truckee  River  above  the  Truckee-Carson 
project  intake  only  the  original  amount  of  water  which  reached  that 
point  before  the  erection  of  improvements  by  which  the  flood  waters 
are  to  be  stored. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Hammon,  a  member  of  the  corporation  organized  to  take 
over  the  rights  under  the  proposed  contract,  was  largely  interested 
with  H.  H,  Yard  in  the  most  extensive  attempt  yet  made  in  the  United 
States  to  secure  possession  of  timber  lands  by  fraudulent  use  of 
mining  locations,  and  he  is  largely  interested  in  developed  and  unde- 
velcmed  California  water  powers  on  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Bowen,  reported  to  be  connected  with  the  company 

formed  to  take  over  the  rights  under  this  contract,  is  similarly  inter- 
ested in  securing  water  rights  on  public  lands  in  California  by  meth- 
ods which  have  aroused  vigorous  opposition  and  complaint  in  the 
localities  in  which  he  is  operating. 

The  uncontrolled  monopoly  thus  proposed  to  be  assured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Truckee  River  (Jeneral  Electric  Co.  is: 

1.  In  direct  violation  of  the  established  policy  concerning  water 
power. 

2.  In  violation  of  the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
against  his  official  protest,  to  control  the  use  of  land  within  the 
boundary  of  land  within  National  Forests. 

3.  In  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General 
that  cooperative  assistance  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works 
is  not  legal,  in  direct  promotion  of  a  well  known  and  widely  resented 
attempt  by  members  of  this  corporation  to  fasten  an  oppressive 
monopoly  of  water  power  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  region. 

4.  Relief  from  one-half  the  cost  of  a  new  dam,  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  $25^000. 

5.  Relief  from  liability  for  damages  covered  by  terms  of  contract, 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  $10,000. 

•  6.  Water  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  sufficient  to 
irrigate  70,000  to  80,000  acres,  which  water  already  appropriated  by 
the  United  States  could  be  made  available  with  equal  certainty  by 
the  condemnation  of  the  54  acres  of  land  and  the  dam. 
The  company  gets — 

1.  The  right  to  new  power  development  produced  by  water  already 
appropriated  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  develop  30,000  horsepower  and  reported  to  reach 
200,000. 

2.  The  right  to  select  at  any  time  during  five  years  any  or  all 
reservoir  sites  and  rights  of  way  for  flumes,  ditches,  tunnels,  trans- 
mission lines  on  the  public  lands  within  the  watersheds  of  Lake 
Tahoe  and  Truckee  River,  vested  rights  to  an  amount  not  stated,  free 
from  any  requirement  for  the  surrender  of  such  rights  to  the  United 
States. 
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3.  Therefore  a  monopoly  of  water  power  developed  from  the  very 
important  watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

4.  Perpetual  control  of  this  monopoly,  practically  without  charge, 
entirely  without  annual  compensation  and  in  perpetuity,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  regarding 
water  powers. 

5.  Perpetual  protection  of  headwaters  and  sources  from  which  this 
power  is  derived. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  July  30y  1909. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sir  :  Eoplying  to  your  letter  of  July  27,  1009,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inclose  herewith  copy  of  proposed  contract  between  the  Tnickee 
Kiver  (yeneral  Electric*  Co.  and  the  Reclamation  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Very  respectfully,  Frank  Pierce, 

Acting  Secretary. 


This  agreement,  made  this  thirteenth  day  of  May,  1909,  by  and 
between  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Company,  a  corporation 
or^nized  and  existing  in  the  State  of  California,  its  successors  and 
assigns,  party  of  the  first  part,  hereinafter  styled  the  "  Company," 

and  the  United   States,   acting  in  this  behalf  by , 

Director  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  party  of  the  second 
part,  witnesseth: 

Whereas  the  Company  claims  title  to  a  tract  approximately  fifty- 
four  acres  in  the  State  of  California  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe 
into  Truckee  River,  together  with  the  dam  now  constructed  upon  said 
premises  near  the  head  of  Truckee  River  and  the  tenements,  heredita- 
ments,  appurtenances,  and  easements  thereunto  belonging,  and  bv 
means  of  said  dam  now  regulates  the  flow  of  waters  so  as  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  operation  of  several  plants  and  factories  on 
Truckee  River  hereinaiter  mentioned;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  desires  to  utilize  the  waters  stored 
in  Lake  Tahoe  in  connection  with  the  Truckee-Carson  project  in 
Nevada,  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.,  388) ,  known  as  the  reclamation  act, 
and  claims  under  appropriations  made  by  it  or  on  its  behalf  the  un- 
appropriated and  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee 
River  for  irrigation  and  other  uses  in  connection  with  said  Truckee- 
Carson  project,  and  in  this  connection  has  also  reserved  the  public 
lands  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity ; 
and 

Whereas  the  parties  hereto  now  desire  to  provide  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  all  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  of  the  Truckee  River  for 
irrigation  and  power  purposes  in  such  manner  as  to  protect  all  vested 
rights  to  the  use  thereof  for  such  purposes,  and  also  to  avoid  waste 
or  any  such  waters,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  and  generally  to 
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cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  for  the  beneficial  utilization  of  the 
waters  of  Lake  Tahoe ;  and 

l^Tiereas  it  is  claimed  by  the  Company  that  the  said  lands  aggre- 
g&t'mg  approximately  fifty-four  acres  and  the  dam  thereon  and 
rights  appurtenant  thereto  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee 
Biver  were  acquired,  and  are  now  held  and  have  for  a  long  time  been 
held  or  controlled  by  the  Company  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
and  regulating  the  flow  of  water  from  Lake  Tahoe  down  the  Truckee 
River,  where  such  water  is  used  in  the  operation  of  five  certain  power 
plants  or  factories  located  upon  the  banks  of  said  river  and  extend- 
ing from  Floriston,  in  California,  to  a  point  at  or  near  Reno,  in 
Xevada. 

The  said  power  plants  or  factories  are  of  the  description  and  char- 
acter set  forth  in  the  following  schedule : 


Name. 


Tlorisbon  Pulp  A  Paper  Co 

Pruckee  River  General  Electric  Co 
"mckee  River  General  Electric  Co 
Tashoe  Power  &  Development  Co, 
leao  Power,  Light  A  Water  Co. . . 


Location. 


Floriston. 
Farad. . . . 
Fleish.... 
Mogul.... 
Reno 


Diversion 
capacity. 


Cvbicfea 
per  second. 
400 
400 
300 
300 
300 


Therefore  the  said  parties  hereto  agree : 

1.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  amounts  of  water  above 
pecified  are  sufficient  for  all  of  said  plants  and  factories^  the  same 
aters  bein^  used  successively  by  each  of  them  as  such  waters  pass 
own  the  said  river.  • 

2.  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  that  in  order  that  the  flow 
F  said  waters  shall  continue  to  be  available  for  use  in  the  operation 
-  said  plants  it  is  necessary  that  the  gates  of  the  dam  at  the  lake 
itlet  should  be  so  manipulated  that  the  flow  of  the  Truckee  River 

P^loriston,  in  the  State  of  California,  shall  not  be  less  than  500 
hie  feet  per  second  from  the  first  day  of  March  to  the  thirtieth 
ly  of  September,  inclusive,  in  each  vear,  and  not  less  than  400  cubic 
et  per  second  from  the  first  day  or  October  to  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ary,  inclusive,  in  each  year,  and  so  that  the  lake  elevation  on  the 
st  day  of  October  shall  be  such  that  it  shall  be  practicable  to  draw 
0  cubic  feet  per  second  at  any  time  in  the  months  of  October, 
)vember,  and  December. 

3.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  secured  to  the  United  States  for 
5  irrigation  and  other  uses  of  the  Truckee-Carson  project  all  the 
tor  suppl.y  available  by  storage  in  Lake  Tahoe,  subject  only  to 
?  conditions  of  flow  and  the  other  conditions  herein  in  this  agree- 
nt  fixed  by  the  parties,  the  Company  covenants  and  agrees  forth- 
h  to  reconstruct  its  said  dam  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  to  build  new  out- 
works in  connection  therewith;  also  gatekeeper's  buildings,  and 
•form  the  necessary  dredging  in  accordance  with  plans  to  be  ap- 
>ved  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  to  push  such 
struction  to  completion  at  the  earliest  date  practicable,  and  to 
iplete  the  same  or  such  parts  thereof  as  the  Director  of  the  Recla- 
tion  Service  may  require  on  or  before  November  1,  1909.  Prior 
S^ovember  1,  1909,  such  changes  in  the  bridges,  grade,  and  track 
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of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Railway  and  Transportation  Company  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  twenty-five  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  down  the  Truckee  River  without  damage  to  the 
railroad  shall  be  provided  and  the  expense  thereof  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Company ;  and  until  such  changes  are  made  the  Company  shall 
he  responsible  for  all  damage  to  lands  or  property  on  the  margin  of 
Lake  Tahoe  or  along  the  Truckee  River,  and  the  Company  agrees 
that  it  will  secure  the  full  consent  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Railway  and 
Transportation  Company  for  the  doing  of  such  work.  The  Com- 
pany shall  not  be  required  to  do  any  work  of  construction  or  recon- 
struction of  the  dam  and  outlet  works  which  will  affect  vested  rights 
in  respect  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  Truckee  River  as  the 
same  now  exist,  or  which  will  subject  it  to  claims  for  damage  or 
injury  in  respect  thereof. 

4.  The  Company  agrees  that,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  flow  and 
the  other  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agreement,  the  United  States, 
commencing  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1909,  shall  have  the  actual 
and  exclusive  control  and  operation  of  said  dam  and  outlet  works,  and 
the  proper  officers  and  agents  of  the  United  States  shall  at  all  times 
have  unrestricted  access  U>  the  premises  and  the  right  to  use  the  same 
and  the  buildings  and  works  thereon  for  the  purposes  of  such  control 
and  operation.  The  United  States  covenants  and  agrees  that  after 
assuming  control  hereunder  it  will  at  all  times  properly  provide  for 
such  control  and  operation  under  the  terms  or  this  agreement  and 
will  pay  all  the  cost  and  expense  of  the  same.  In  the  operation  of 
said  works  for  the  control  of  the  outflow  of  Lake  Tahoe  the  United 
States  covenants  and  agrees  to  so  manipulate  the  gates  of  the  dam  at 
the  lake  outlet  that  the  flow  of  the  Truckee  River  at  Florislon,  in  the 
State  of  California,  shall  not  be  less  than  500  cubic  feet  per  second 
from  the  first  day  of  March  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  inclu- 
sive, of  each  year,  and  not  less  than  400  cubic  feet  per  second  from  the 
first  day  of  October  to  the  last  day  of  February,  inclusive,  in  each 
vear,  and  so  that  the  lake  elevation  on  the  first  day  of,  October  shall 
be  such  that  it  shall  be  practicable  to  draw  350  cubic  feet  per  second 
at  any  time  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December. 
Subject  to  the  aforesaid  conditions  of  flow  and  lake  level  and  subject 
to  the  rights  of  the  Company  and  other  owners  to  maintain  and 
operate  at  all  times  their  respective  plants  and  factories  (as  afore- 
said) and  subject  to  the  vested  rights  in  Lake  Tahoe  and  in  the 
Truckee  River,  the  United  States  in  the  operation  of  said  outlet  works 
shall  have  and  may  exercise  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
water  through  said  works  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  best  by 
the  United  States  to  secure  for  its  use  in  the  Truckee-Carson  project 
for  irri^tion  and  other  purposes  all  the  water  supply  available  by 
storage  m  Lake  Tahoe.  The  Company  agrees  that  after  July  1, 1909, 
and  prior  to  turning  over  the  exclusive  control  of  the  dam  and  outlet 
works  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  United  States,  the  Company  will  operate 
the  gates  for  the  discharge  of  water  into  Truckee  River  according  to 
such  schedule,  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this  contract,  as  may 
be  furnished  by  or  under  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service. 

5.  Whenever  the  Company  shall  relieve  the  United  States  from  its 
agreement  to  operate  the  outlet  works  so  as  to  deliver  water  in  the 
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manner  and  in  the  amount  as  hereinbefore  specified  from  Lake  Tahoe 
to  the  power  plants  on  the  Truckee  River,  and  the  Company  shall  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  assume  the  liability 
for  and  the  responsibility  of  protecting  and  satisfying  vested  rights 
of  all  kinds  on  the  Truckee  River  above  Clarks  Station  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  said  station  being  situated  above  the  head 
of  the  canal  constructed  by  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  made 
adequate  provision  to  protect  and  satisfy  all  (riparian)  vested  and 
other  rights  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then 
the  United  States  agrees  that  said  Company  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisos  hereof,  be  entitled  to  divert  water  for  power  purposes  at  a 
point,  hereinafter  styled  the  second  diversion,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Company  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  if  on  public  land  to  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  not  higher  than 
the  natural  outlet  of  said  lake,  and  without  charge  other  than  the 
stipulations  of  this  agreement;  provided  that  the  regulation  of  the 
discharge  through  the  outlet  from  Lake  Tahoe  at  point  of  second  di- 
version and  the  control  and  operation  of  any  storage  reservoirs  built 
by  the  company  to  store  waters  therefrom  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  Truckee-Carson  project  shall  be  by  the  United  States  acting 
directly  through  its  agents,  the  control  of  the  United  States  of  outlet 
works  of  such  storage  reservoirs  to  be  in  like  manner  as  provided  in 
paragraph  4  for  control  of  the  outlet  works  from  Lake  Tahoe  into 
Truckee  River,  the  United  States  agreeing  that  the  control  of  out- 
lets from  such  storage  reservoirs  shall  be  such  as  to  avoid  so  far  as 
possible  all  waste  of  water;  provided  further  that  the  Company  shall 
not  draw  water  in  excess  or  475  acre-feet  in  any  one  civil  day  when 
such  draft  is  prohibited  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service; 
and  provided  further  that  in  case  of  such  second  diversion  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water  shall,  by  storage  or  other  means  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Company,  be  delivered  to  the  Truckee  River  at  or  above 
the  place  of  diversion  for  said  Truckee-Carson  project  near  Clarks 
Station  in  such  manner  that  the  second  diversion  shall  not  have  the 
effect  of  diminishing  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  said  Truckee 
River  near  Clarks  Station,  and  which  would  be  available  for  the  use 
of  the  said  Truckee-Carson  project  in  case  no  such  second  diversion 
for  power  purposes  from  Lake  Tahoe  were  made  or  storage  additional 
to  Lake  Tahoe  were  provided.  In  the  event  of  such  diversion,  all 
storage  works  built  by  the  Company  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said 
Truckee-Carson  project  shall  be  subject  to  approval,  both  as  to  design 
and  construction,  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  In 
order  that  the  Company  shall  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  any  such  second 
diversion  the  United  States  agrees  when  such  second  diversion  is 
made  that,  subject  to  performance  and  satisfaction  by  the  Company 
of  the  conditions  of  this  paragraph,  the  United  States  will  so  control 
the  outlet  works  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  the  Truckee  River  that  such 
second  diversion  can  be  utilized,  and  so  that  there  will  not  be  a  greater 
discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  Truckee  River  uian  is 
necessary  to  prevent  damage  from  high  water  in  Lake  Tahoe  or  to 
satisfy  rights  on  the  river  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

6.  The  Company  and  its  assigns,  in  case  of  such  diversion,  shall 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  waters  delivered  and  diverted 
in  pursuance  of  paragraph  6  for  such  power  purposes  as  it  or  they 
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may  desire  at  any  point  or  points  before  such  diverted  waters  are 
taken  into  the  Truckee-Carson  canal  by  the  United  States  at  the 
headworks  near  Clarks  Station,  but  in  such  manner  that  subject 
to  the  terms  hereof  respecting  the  flow  above  specified  there  shall 
be  no  unnecessary  waste  of  water  available  for  the  Truckee-Carson 
project. 

7.  The  United  States  agrees  that  the  Company,  in  accordance  wiUi 
and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  right  to 
build  dams  and  ovei-flow  such  lands  belonging  to  or  controlled  by 
the  United  States  in  the  watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Tnickee 
Kiver  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose,  of  creating  water  storage 
to  satisfy  vested  rijghts  on  the  Truckee  River,  ana  the  Company 
shall  file  a  designation  of  such  places  and  lands  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  this  agreement,  and 
shall  build  and  complete  all  said  works  within  five  years  of  the  date 
of  the  acceptance  of  each  such  designation,  otherwise  this  stipulation, 
unless  renewed  in  writing,  shall  by  its  own  terms  empire.  The  United 
States  further  agrees,  in  accordance  with  and  suoject  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
struct and  properly  maintain  such  power  plant  or  plants,  with  appur- 
tenances and  connections,  as  the  Company  or  its  assigns  from  time  to 
time  may  elect  on  land  owned  or  controlled  by  the  United  States 
and  as  may  be  necessary  to  utilize  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and 
the  Truckee  River  and  tributaries  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe 
in  connection  with  the  purposes  of  this  agreement;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  all  such  plants  shall  be  designated  by  a  document  in 
writing  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  five 
years  from  the  date  hereof,  and  shall  be  completed  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  each  such  designation,  otherwise 
this  stipulation,  unless  renewed  in  writing,  shall  oy  its  own  terms 
expire,  and  shall  also,  in  accordance  with  arid  subject  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  have  the  right  of  ingress  or  egress  on  such  Gov- 
ernment land  and  the  right  thereon  to  carry  pipes,  tracks,  and  road- 
ways, to  place  poles,  and  to  run  wires  unaerground  or  overhead  as 
may  be  necessary  in  connection  with  the  proper  and  satisfactory 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  plants  as  are  built  to  utilize  said 
water  in  case  of  such  diversion. 

Provided,  however,  that  all  maps  of  location  on  public  lands  within 
National  Forests  shall  in  each  instance  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  be  given  in  writing,  and  no  such 
right  shall  be  exercised  until  such  written  approval  is  given  by  said 
Secretary. 

8.  The  United  States  covenants  and  agrees  that  after  it  assumes 
operation  of  the  dam  and  outlet  works  hereunder  and  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Lake  Tahoe  dam,  outlet  works,  and  railroad  reconstruc- 
tions as  hereinbefore  specified,  it  will  protect  and  save  harmless  and 
indemnify  the  Company  against  all  claims  for  damages  to  persons 
or  property,  including  the  dam  and  other  property  of  the  company, 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  dam  and  outlet  worte;  but  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  held  liable  for  damage  to  any  property  or  interests 
below  the  outlet  works  resulting  from  a  discharge  or  2,500  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  from  Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River.  The 
Company  agrees  to  hold  the  United  States  harmless  against  all  claims 
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for  damage  due  to  the  operaticMi  of  the  gates  at  the  outlet  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  said  Lake  Tahoe  dam,  outlet  works,  and  railroad 
reconstruction. 

9.  The  Company  shall  provide  for  all  needful  repairs  and  renewals 
of  all  its  works  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  promptly  provide  for  such  repairs  or  renewals  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  anci  in  case  of 
failure  to  do  so  after  due  notice,  such  work  may  be  done  by  the  United 
States  at  the  expense  of  the  Company;  provided  that  the  cost  of  all 
repairs  and  renewals  of  any  works  or  structures  at  the  outlet  from 
Liake  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River  shall  be  borne  equally  by  the  Com- 
pany and  by  the  United  States;  provided  further  that  the  United 
States  shall  pay  all  expenses  of  operation  of  all  works  of  the  Company 
which  are  operated  by  the  United  States, 

10.  The  United  States  shall  not  in  any  manner  be  liable  for  failure 
to  maintain  the  flow  of  water  specified  in  the  several  paragraphs  of 
this  agreement  when  such  failure  shall  have  been  caused  by  extraor- 
dinary drought  or  other  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy  or  by  un- 
lawful interference ;  but  it  is  agreed  and  understood  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right,  subject  to  the  specifications  of  flow  herein 
made,  to  draw  water  from  Lake  Tahoe  stt  any  time  and  in  such 
quantity  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  damage  to  lands  on  the  mar^n 
of  Lake  Tahoe,  and  in  such  case  so  much  of  said  water  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Company  as  may  be  requested  by  it.  It  is  also  under- 
stood and  agreed  that,  until  completion  of  the  new  dam  and  other 
works  by  the  Company,  the  flow  of  water  down  the  Truckee  River 
shall  be  subject  to  and  dependent  upon  the  capacity  of  the  works  now 
existing. 

11.  Li  further  consideration  of  the  stipulations  and  agreements 
of  this  contract  the  United  States  will  pay  to  the  Company,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  dam,  outlet  works,  gatekeeper's  buildings,  and 
required  dredging  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  an  amount  e(}ual  to 
one-half  the  reasonable  and  necessary  cost  thereof,  as  determined  by 
the'  director,  and  upon  the  completion  of  said  works  at  the  Tahoe 
outlet  the  United  States  will  execute,  without  other  rental  charge 
than  the  stipulations  hereof  and  upon  conditions  satisfactory  to  the 
Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  a  ten-year  lease  for  the  tract 
of  land  purchased  by  the  United  States  from  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company,  by  deed  dated  August  9,  1904,  and  recorded  in  book  86  of 
deeds,  at  page  22,  records  of  Placer  County,  California. 

12.  It  IS  imderstood  and  agreed  that  the  agreements  on  the  part 
of  the  Unit^  States  herein  contained  as  to  regjulating  and  controlling 
the  flow  of  water  and  as  to  delivery  of  water  in  case  of  diversion  are 
the  chief  considerations  moving  the  Company  to  execute  this  agree- 
ment, without  which  and  confidence  in  the  performance  of  which  by 
the  United  States,  this  agreement  would  not  be  made.  The  control  of 
the  dam  and  works  aforesaid  is  given  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  fulfilling  the  said  provisions  of  this  agreement,  and 
such  control  shall  continue  only  so  long  as  it  shall  be  exercised  in 
the  fulfillment  of  such  purposes.  If  at  any  time  there  be  a  dispute 
between  the  parties  as  to  the  application  of  this  provision  or  the 
construction  thereof  or  as  to  the  rights  of  either  party  under  the 
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same,  such  dispute  shall  be  summarily  decided  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  then  in  office,  whose  determination  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  both  parties.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  other 
than  the  United  States,  and  no  assign  of  the  United  States,  whether 
by  statute  or  otherwise,  shall  have  any  right  to  regulate  or  control  the 
outlet  works  of  the  Company  under  this  agreement.  This  agreement 
shall  inure  to  the  benefit  or  and  bind  the  successors  and  assigns  of 
the  Company  as  well  as  the  Company  itself. 

13.  This  agreement  shall  not  operate  to  bind  the  United  States 
until  it  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretar]^  of  the  Interior, 
whose  approval  or  disapproval  will  be  si^ified  within  thirty  days 
from  receipt  of  copy  hereof  duly  executed  oy  the  Company. 

14.  It  is  understood  and  a^eed  that  the  United  States  does  not 
undertake  to  become  responsible  for  any  but  its  own  acts  nor  to 
convey  any  ri^ht  to  the  Company  not  now  possessed  by  the  United 
States  nor  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not  in  law  the 
right  to  convey,  and  that  nothing  in  this  contract  shall  be  construed 
as  impairing  or  affecting  or  requiring  the  United  States  to  impair  or 
affect  the  rights  of  any  person,  corporation,  or  interest  not  a  party 
to  this  contract;  provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  the  United  States  from  acquiring  on  its  own  behalf,  by 
adverse  user  or  otherwise,  the  right  to  the  use  of  any  of  the  waters 
mentioned  or  referred  to  herein  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes  in 
connection  with  the  Truckee-Carson  project. 

15.  It  is  also  understood  and  agreed  that  if  the  law  of  the  United 
States  should  be  changed  in  any  respect  so  that  the  Director  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  shall  not  exercise  the  powers  now  exercised  bv 
him,  or  if  said  office  shall  be  abolished,  then  all  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges to  be  exercised  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service  shall 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  by  such  officer  as  may 
be  designated  by  him. 

16.  No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress,  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  is  or  shall  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part 
of  this  contract  or  to  any  benefit  to  arise  therefrom,  and  sections  3739, 
3740,  3741,  and  3742,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
applicable,  enter  into  and  are  a  part  of  this  agreement. 

17.  This  contract  is  executed  on  behalf  of  the  company  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  dated  1909,  certified 
copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to  this  agreement  have  hereunto 
set  their  hands  and  the  Company  has  caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be 
affixed  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

Truckee  River  General  Electric  Company, 

By 

And  by 

Director  of  the  ZImted  States  Reclamation  Service^ 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States^  party  of  the  second  part. 

Approved  this day  of ,  1909. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  6, 
San  Francisco^  CoH.^  July  31^  1909. 
The  Forester,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reference  to  my  telegram  of  July  30,  about  the  Tahoe 
General  Electric  Co.  contract: 

I  inclose  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  which  have  appeared  about 
the  proposed  deal  between  the  Reclaination  Service  and  the  Electric 
Co.  The  first  one  is  from  the  Examiner  of  July  29.  This  and  the 
ones  which  follow  leave  the  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
that  the  Government  has  been  after  the  company  for  some  time  to 
sign  just  this  sort  of  a  contract  and  that  the  subordinate  officials  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  push  it 
through.  They  also  give  the  idea  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  done  his  best  to  prevent  it. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Examiner  got  the  first  tip,  but  when  they 
did  they  called  up  Mr.  Maltby  at  Concord  about  midnight  and  told 
him  that  Mr.  Kent  had  given  them  the  story,  asking  him  to  furnish 
a  few  further  engineering  details.  As  you  can  see  from  the  article, 
it  was  built  entirely  upon  the  information  that  Mr.  Maltby  gave  them 
supplemented  by  a  few  facts  they  got  from  the  company.  Mr.  Kent 
said  afterwards  that  he  had  seen  nobody  and  maae  no  statements 
about  it. 

By  the  time  you  get  these  the  matter  will  probably  have  died 
down,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  want  a  straight  state- 
ment of  facts  given  out  or  not. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Coert  Du  Bois, 

Acting  District  Forester. 


[From  San  Francisco  Eveninj^  Bulletin,  July  29,  1909.] 

Baixinger  Coming  to  Probe  Lake  Tahoe  Power  Deal — ^Reclama- 
tion Service  Makes  Pact  With  W.  P,  Hammon  Which  Many 
Fear  Will  Ruin  Mountain  Resort. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ballinger  is  on  his  way  here  to  investi- 
gate a  secret  deal  through  which  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  officials  have  been  led  into  authorizing  a  contract  which  will 
take  from  the  Government  water-power  rights  worth  millions.  The 
deal  involves  the  control  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  watershed  and,  according 
to  William  Kent,  the  Marin  County  capitalist,  will  absolutely  ruin 
Lake  Tahoe,  decimate  the  forest  about  it,  and  work  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  harm  to  the  people  at  large. 

It  is  because  of  the  vast  importance  to  the  public  which  the  secret 
deal  has  assumed  that  Secretary  Ballinger  is  coming  here  to  make  a 
personal  investigation. 

A.  W.  Maltby,  Government  expert  on  water-power  matters,  has 
declared  the  contract  bad  for  the  Government,  although  it  gives  the 
Government  what  was  asked  in  the  matter  of  supervision  of  the  for- 
ests in  the  affected  district. 

On  the  other  hand,  A.  E.  Boynton,  who  represents  the  Truckee 
River   General   Electric   Co.,   the  corporation   which   will   benefit 
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through  the  contract,  declares  that  no  trickery  was  used  to  gain  the 
result  which  has  stirred  up  official  Washington.  He  also  says  that  the 
only  losers  through  the  contract  will  be  the  interests  headed  by  W.  P. 
Hammon,  whom  he  represents. 

Newest  and  most  startling  of  all  developments  is  the  information, 
just  received,  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ballinger  is  on  his 
way  here  to  investigate  all  phases  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  deal  and  either 
rescind  the  action  of  his  subordinates  who  passed  favorably  on  the 
original  contract,  or  so  change  its  terms  that  it  will  protect  the  Grov- 
emment  against  all  loss. 

SITUATION  IN  BRIEF.  . 

Briefly,  the  situation  is  this : 

The  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  gained  control  of  the  only 
outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  being  the  Truckee  River. 

The  United  States  Reclamation  Service,  finding  it  impossible  to 
complete  the  Truckee  reclamation  project  without  the  waters  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  cast  about  for  relief. 

All  sorts  of  propositions  and  counterpropositions  were  made.  The 
electric  company  was  obdurate.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  if  the 
Government  would  turn  over  the  control  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  watershed 
to  the  company,  the  latter  would  in  return  abandon  the  outlet,  allow- 
ing the  Government  sufficient  water  to  insure  success  for  the  reclama- 
tion project.  The  Government  was  also  forced  into  agreeingto  pay 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a  new  dam  across  the  Truckee 
and  to  pay  all  operating  costs  of  the  dam  while  it  was  being  used  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

KENT  PROTESTS. 

Largely  through  the  vigorous  protest  of  William  Kent,  the  Marin 
County  capitalist,  were  the  true  facts  about  the  contract  brought  out. 

Mr.  Kent  has  been  in  constant  correspondence  with  high  Govern- 
ment officials,  pointing  out  the  unfairness  of  the  contract  and  in  other 
ways  opening  their  eyes  to  the  menace  of  giving  away  control  of  the 
Tahoe  waterehed.  All  of  this  correspondence  and  all  reports  on  the 
subject,  no  matter  from  what  source,  have  been  boilea  down  and 
placed  before  President  Taft,  who  probably  will  be  the  final  judge  of 
whether  the  contract  shall  be  operative. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  contract  has  been  authorized  by  some 
of  the  lesser  officials  and  would  now  be  operative  but  for  the  timely 
interference  of  Mr.  Kent. 

Had  it  been  put  into  full  force,  there  would  be  established  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe  huge  water-power  plants.  These  would 
use  practically  all  the  water  which  feeds  the  lake. 

WOtTIJ>  DRAIN  LAKE. 

According  to  those  who  profess  to  know,  the  giving  control  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  watershed  into  the  hands  of  a  private  corporation  will 
not  only  ruin  the  timber  in  the  shed,  but  will  in  time  drain  the  lake 
itself.    This  is  because  new  courses  for  the  water  will  be  found. 

Secretary  Boynton,  on  behalf  of  the  Hammon  interests,  this  morn- 
ing declared  that  when  the  plans  of  the  company  are  carried  out 
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iake  Tahoe  will  not  be  harmed  in  any  way.  He  al^  says  that,  al- 
hough  there  is  a  combination  of  all  the  Hammon  interests  now  in 
rocess  of  formation,  the  capital  will  not  be  nearly  what  it  has  been 
?ported,  but  will  be  nearer  $5,000,000  than  $50,000,000.  Mr.  Boyn- 
)n  says  that  the  Hammon  interests  are  suflPering  greatly  by  the 
inns  of  the  new  contract  and  that  to  give  up  control  of  the  outlet  of 
ake  Tahoe  is  a  public  benefaction,  for  it  will  insure  the  Truckee- 
arson  irrigation  scheme  and  will  injure  the  private  interests  of  the 
rporation  for  the  time  being  at  least. 


[From  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Jaly  20,  1909.] 

Secret  Deal  with  United  States  Puts  Tahoe  in  Syndicate's 

Clutch. 

fty  Million  Dollar  Power  and  Light  Plants  to  be  Installed  and 
Residents  Fear  the  Beautiful  Lake  Will  be  Drained. — Protests  Are 
Flurried  on  to  President  Taft — Great  Corporation,  Headed  by 
W,  P.  Hammon,  Gains  Perpetual  Rights  by  Kelinquishing  Control 
)f  Truckee  Outlet — Big  Coup  is  Admitted  by  Secretary  Boynton — 
Reclamation  Service  Makes  Pact  to  Perfect  Nevada  Irrigation 
system,  but  Final  Approval  Is  With  Ballinger. 

AILS  OF  GIGANTIC  DEAL  ENTEBED  INTO  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
government  and  the  TRUCELEE  RIVER  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

ickee  River  General  Electric  Co.  relinquishes  control  of  Truckee 
liver  outlet  to  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  Government.  Federal  Govem- 
lent  in  exchange  grdnts  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  per- 
etual  rights  to  any  locations  in  Lake  Tahoe  and  Truckee  River 
atersheds.  Government  agrees  to  pay  one-half  cost  of  building 
iw  Truckee  Dam  and  full  cost  of  operating  same  for  irrigation 
jrposes.  Granting  of  rights  to  the  syndicate  means  the  establish- 
ent  of  plants  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe. and  a  $50,000,000 
)wer  scheme.  Granting  of  these  rights  raises  storm  of  protest 
om  property  owners,  who  fear  waters  of  the  lake  will  be  drained. 

secret  Government  deal,  involving  the  absolute  domination  of  the 
rshed  of  Lake  Tahoe  by  a  private  syndicate  and  the  control  in 
etuity  of  water  rights  which  may  be  capitalized  at  not  less  than 
)00,000  or  $40,000,000,  came  to  light  yesterday  in  this  city, 
jgotiations  for  this  deal  have  been  going  on  in  secret  for  a  num- 
•f  months  between  the  Reclamation  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
[nterior  and  the  syndicate  headed  by  W.  P.  Hammon,  who  has 
!  to  the  front  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  control  of  electric  light 
)ower  properties  in  Nevada  and  California. 
e55e  negotiations  came  to  a  head  on  July  1,  when  a  formal  con- 
was  drawn  up  between  Hammon's  Truckee  River  General 
ric  Co.  and  the  Reclamation  Service. 

CONTRACT  IS  VIRTUALLY  A  TRADE. 

e  contract  is  virtually  a  trade,  and  the  Hammon  people  were  in 
ition  to  force  remarkable  concessions  from  the  Government  in 
1  for  the  right  of  the  Reclamation  Service  to  control  the  flow 
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of  water  from  tjie  Truckee  River  into  the  main  canal  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project. 

The  character  of  the  tracfe  by  which  the  Hammon  syndicate  gained 
control  of  the  watershed  of  Lake  Tahoe  may  account  for  the  secrecy 
with  which  the  negotiations  have  been  carried  on. 

A  nmnber  of  interests,  however,  have  by  some  means  found  out 
what  has  been  going  on  and  are  preparing  to  make  vehement  protest 
to  President  Taf  t  against  the  consummation  of  an  arrangement  which 
they  think  will  finally  mar  the  Lake  Tahoe  region,  one  of  California's 
most  beautiful  spots  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenic  regions  in 
the  world. 

FORWARDS  PROTEST  TO  TAFT. 

One  protest,  it  is  stated,  has  already  been  sent  to  President  Taft. 
The  sender  is  William  Kent,  the  Marin  County  capitalist,  who 
recently  gave  a  part  of  his  redwood  forest  holdings  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Tamalpais  for  the  purposes  of  a  Government  forest 
reservation. 

There  are  many  wealthy  and  prominent  people  who  are  building 
fine  country  homes  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoa  These  people 
include  I.  W.  Hellman,  the  banker;  the  Tevis  family;  the  Bissell 
family ;  and  many  others. 

They  have  by  some  means  ascertained  in  part  what  these  secret 
negotiations  portend,  and  it  is  said  that  they  will  shortly  swell  the 
volume  of  protests  to  be  sent  to  President  Tait. 

THE  FORESTS  ARE  PROTECTED. 

A.  W.  Maltby,  who  is  an  expert  of  the  Government  Forestry  Serv- 
ice, has  been  on  the  ground  under  instructions'  from  the  Government, 
to  see  whether  the  contract  entered  into  interferes  in  any  way  with 
forest  rights  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  region. 

Maltby,  who  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday,  declares  that  while  the 
forests  rights  are  fully  protected,  it  is  his  understanding  that  the 
Government  gives  the  Hammon  syndicate  the  right  to  use  any  loca- 
tion in  the  Lake  Tahoe  watershed  that  it  may  select  to  establish  a 
power  j)lant  or  plants. 

This  is  a  perpetual  right  the  Government  gives  the  Hammon  syndi- 
cate, and  it  is  given  free  of  charge. 

NEW   DAM  TO   BE   BUILT. 

Maltby  also  says  that  in  return  for  these  sweeping  concessions 
the  Hammon  people  are  to  enjoy,  the  Government  is  to  be  given  an 
interest  in  the  Hammon  Dam  at  the  head  of  the  Truckee  River,  so 
that  it  can  control  the  flow  of  water  from  the  river  into  the  main 
canal  of  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project. 

A  new  dam  is  to  be  built  at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  Maltby  says 
the  Government,  according  to  the  contract,  assumes  all  liability  for 
damages  in  making  the  contemplated  improvement  and  agrees  to  pay 
one-half  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  full  cost  of  operation. 

The  Truckee  Eiver  General  Electric  Co.  owns  all  the  land  at  the 
head  of  the  river  and  an  old  dam  there.  It  has  controlled  this  prop- 
erty for  a  number  of  years.  A  few  months  ago  Hammon  came  into 
possession  of  this  company. 
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BOTNTON  ADMITS  THE  DEAL. 

Hammon  is  out  of  the  city,  but  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
A.  E.  Boynton,  who  is  the  personal  representative  of  the  capitalist, 
admitted  last  night  the  existence  of  the  contract  that  had  been 
secretly  entered  into  with  the  Government. 

Boynton  said  that  the  negotiations  had  been  closed  by  the  signing 
of  the  contract  on  July  1,  and  admitted  that  himself  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Gardner  had  signed  it  for  the  company.  Boynton  explained 
that  the  contract  was  then  sent  east  for  the  signatures  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials. 

Boynton  said  he  did  not  know  who  signed  the  contract  for  the 
Government,  but  that  it  was  his  understanding  that  the  terms  of  the 
document  were  not  to  become  operative  imtil  approved  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Ballinger. 

PRIVILEGES   ARE    VALUABLE. 

Boynton  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Hammon  company  abso- 
lutely controls  the  only  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  which  is  tne  head  of 
the  Truckee  River.  The  contract,  he  said,  makes  a  very  plain  pro- 
vision whereby  the  Government  obtains  an  interest  in  this  control 
so  as  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  water  of  the  river  to  the  Truckee- 
Carson  irrigation  canal. 

Boynton  refused  to  discuss  in  detail  the  concession  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  seen  fit  to  give  the  company  in  return,  although  he  did 
say  that  valuable  privileges  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Hammon 
people. 

"  I  was  sent  up  to  Lake  Tahoe  by  the  Government,"  said  A.  W. 
Maltby. 


[Prom  Oakland  Tribune,  July  29,  1909.] 

Truckee-Carson  Project  Is  Settled. 

Washington,  July  29. — After  negotiations  which  have  continued 
unsuccessfully  for  several  years  between  the  Government  and  the 
Truckee  Electric  Co.,  for  the  use  of  the  storage  waters  in  Lake  Tahoe 
for  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project  in  Nevada,  it  is  believed 
an  amicable  settlement  shortly  will  be  reached.  A  contract  for  the 
use  of  the  waters  has  been  drawn  up  and  only  requires  the  removal 
of  certain  technicalities  before  being  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


[From  San  Francisco  Call,  July  30,  1009.1 

Lake  Tahoe  is  not  in  Danger  from  Grants. 

ACTrvmr  of  hammon  on  truckee  river  explained  by  the  power  con- 
cessions— government  makes  overtures  in  order  to  gai^  water 

for  NEVADA  IRRIGATION. 

The  activity  of  the  representatives  of  W.  P.  Hammon  on  the 
Truckee  Eiver  has  occasioned  widespread  interest  among  the  power 
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companies,  and  reports  have  been  circulated  of  impending  deals  call- 
ing for  investments  of  $50,000,000  or  more.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  Hammon  interests,  while  of  great  extent,  are  not  of  the  pro- 
portions indicated.  The  Truckee  General  Electric  Co.,  one  of  Ham- 
monds concerns,  has  recently  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Government  by  which  the  corporation  surrenders  control  of  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Tahoe  at  the  Truckee  River  in  exchange  for  various  con- 
cessions. 

These  concessions,  it  is  understood,  include  grants  of  power-house 
sites,  water  rights,  and  other  privileges  in  the  adjacent  lands. 

TRANSACTION  IS  SIMPI-E. 

"  The  transaction  was  a  simple  one,"  said  A.  E.  Boynton,  attorney 
for  the  Hammon  interests.  "The  Government  found  that  it  dii 
not  have  enough  water  for  its  big  irrigation  project  in  Nevada  and 
opened  negotiations  with  us  in  order  to  acquire  the  outlet  from  Lake 
Tahoe.  In  this  maimer  the  Government  will  be  able  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  water.  There  will  be  no  interference  in  any  way  with  the 
natural  beauties  of  Tahoe,  nor  will  the  lake  be  drained,  or  anything 
of  the  sort.  It  will  be  left  just  as  it  is.  Neither  the  scenic  attractions 
nor  the  fishing  advantages  will  be  in  the  least  affected." 

While  Hanunon  has  recently  taken  the  preliminary  steps  toward 
the  development  of  the  Loon  Lake  project,  it  may  be  some  time  before 
this  is  made  part  of  the  general  plan  for  a  consolidated  power  com- 
pany. 

NOT  CONNECTED  WITH  HAMMON. 

Boynton  denied  emphatically  that  Hammon  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  E.  H.  Harriman.  He  said,  however,  that  when  Harriman 
converted  the  mountain  system  from  steam  to  electricity  Hammon 
would  be  in  a  position  to  sell  him  power. 

"  The  privileges  granted  us  in  exchange  for  the  lake  outlet,"  said 
Boynton,  "are  reaUy  of  minor  importance.  The  Government  pro- 
posed the  exchange  and  we  hesitated  before  accepting  it.  There  has 
been  no  secrecy,  and  there  need  be  none.  We  do  not  come  into  pos- 
session of  Lake  Tahoe  watersheds,  as  has  been  represented.  All  we 
get  are  a  few  privileges  on  which  we  do  not  place  a  very  great  value. 
It  is  not  true  that  any  power  concessions  have  been  granted  us  in 
perpetuity  nor  do  our  plans  contemplate  anv  construction  work  that 
need  alarm  the  residents  on  the  shores  of  Lalse  Tahoe." 

The  agreement  between  Hammon  and  the  Federal  authorities  must 
eventually  be  submitted  to  Secretary  Richard  A.  Ballin^r,  of  the 
Interior  Department,  for  his  approval.  As  the  request  for  the  ex- 
change came  from  the  Government  officials,  the  Hammon  people  be- 
lieve that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  will  be  formally  ratified. 

BALUNGER  NOT  INFORMED. 

Portland,  July  29. — R.  A.  Ballinger,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is 
on  the  westboimd  Union  Pacific  train  between  Boise  and  Portland 
to-day.  In  answer  to  the  telegraphic  inquiry  by  the  Associated  Press 
if  the  Government  had  granted  or  intended  to  grant  power  conces- 
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sions  asked  for  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  watershed  by  W.  P.  Hammon  and 
others,  Secretary  Ballinger  replied  that  he  "  has  no  information  as 
to  the  alleged  privileges  desired  bjr  W.  P.  Hammon  and  others." 
Ballinger  also  stated  that  a  report  in  circulation  in  San  Francisco 
that  he  is  going  to  that  city  to  investigate  these  power  concessions  is 
unfounded. 


WILL  USE  TAHOE  WATER  FOR  IRRIGATION  PROJECT — ^LONO  NEGOTIATIONS 
ARE  ABOUT  TO  BE  AMICABLY  SETTLED. 

Washington,  July  29. — ^After  negotiations  which  have  continued 
unsuccessfully  for  several  years  between  the  Government  and  the 
Truckee  Electric  Co.  for  the  use  of  the  storage  waters  in  Lake  Tahoe 
for  irrigating  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project  in  Nevada,  it  is 
believed  an  amicable  settlement  shortly  will  be  reached.  A  contract 
for  the  use  of  the  waters  has  been  drawn  up  and  only  requires  the 
removal  of  certain  technicalities  before  being  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 


[From  San  Francisco  Examiner,  July  30,  1909.] 

Residents  Upon  Fair  Tahoe  Fear  Vandals. 

Ballinger  Will  Visit  Scene  of  Deal — ^United  States  Pact  with  Electric 
Corporation  Starts  War,  with  Home  Owners  Aligned— Gives 
Monopoly  Forever — Boynton  Denies  Scenery  Will  Be  Marred-*- 
Director  Newell  Scored  by  Chief. 

THOSE  WHOSE  HOMES  TAHOE  DEAL  AFFECTS. 

The  following  are  among  the  property  owners  holding  lands  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tahoe  whose  homes  may  be  affected  if  the  deal  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Truckee  General  Electric  Co.  goes 
through : 

James  K.  Moffatt,  has  country  seat ;  Di:,  Herbert  C.  Moffatt,  owns 
country  seat  on  shores  of  the  lake;  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham,  big  property 
owner;  C.  Frederick  Kohl,  owner  of  palatial  country  home;  William 
A.  Bissell,  possessor  of  bungalow  on  lake  shore ;  William  Tevis,  owns 
magnificent  country  place  and  many  acres ;  C.  M.  Jacques,  property 
owner ;  John  BabcocK,  owns  country  place ;  I.  W.  Hellman,  possesses 
vast  acreage  and  beautiful  residence;  M.  L.  Effinger,  property  owner; 
W.  J.  G.  Lamber,  of  Los  Angeles ;  the  E.  A.  Baldwin  estate,  controls 
Tallac;  the  Bliss  people,  owners  of  Tahoe  Tavern;  the  McKee  family, 
big  property  owners;  George  H.  Brougher;  the  Schmiedells,  owners 
of  country  seat. 

The  publication  in  the  Examiner  yesterday  of  the  secret  deal 
between  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  and  W.  P.  Ham- 
mon's  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  giving  the  latter  a  mo- 
nopoly of  water  and  power  rights  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  and  Truckee 
River  watersheds,  caused  a  sensation  among  the  many  wealthy  people 
who  have  homes  along  the  lake  shore. 
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It  also  caused  deep  interest  among  officials  of  other  corporations 
owning  power  sites  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

There  are  more  than  $3,000,000  worth  of  improvements  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  the  investors  of  this  large  amount  of  money 
are  afraid  that  they  are  going  to  be  greatly  damaged. 

FEAR  MARRING  OF  SCENERY. 

They  fear  a  rise  in  the  level  of  the  lake,  due  to  the  proposed  new 
dam  which  the  contract  calls  for.    That  the  natural  b^uties  of  that 

E>art  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  will  be  marred  and  blemished 
y  the  vandal  hand  of  people,  solely  actuated  by  the  commercial 
spirit,  is  the  keynote  of  their  opposition. 

The  contract,  according  to  those  who  have  seen  it,  stipulates  that 
the  Government  agrees  to  give  the  present  holders  of  the  outlet  the 
same  water  pressure  they  are  now  getting,  and  by  raising  the  level 
of  the  lake  6  feet  to  make  it  continuous  throughout  the  12  months. 

This  project,  if  carried  through,  would  ruin  many  of  the  palatial 
residences  along  the  lake  shore. 

BALLINOER  TO  VIEW  LAKE. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  this  contract  simply  awaits  the  ap- 
proval of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ballinger  before  it  becomes 
effective.  Protests  sent  to  President  Taft,  and  others  to  be  sent,  may, 
however,  have  the  effect  of  holding  up  this  deal. 

The  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  will  reach  Portland  to-morrow,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  will  be  here  in  a  few  days  and  go  to  Lake  Tahoe 
to  look  over  the  ground  himself. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  last  night  sets  forth  that  the  deal  is 
practically  effected,  and  that  after  certain  technicalities  have  been 
removed  will  be  signed  by  Ballinger,  imless  after  a  personal  inspec- 
tion he  sees  fit  to  reverse  the  action  taken  by  Director  Newell  of  the 
Keclamation  Service. 

ARE  REPORIED  UNFRIENDLY. 

Ballinger  and  Newell  are  reported  not  to  be  on  very  good  terms,  for 
the  reason,  it  is  alleged,  that  Ballinger  thinks  NewelPs  administra- 
tion of  the  Reclamation  Service  has  been  full  of  mistakes. 

It  is  said  one  of  these  mistakes  relates  to  the  Truckee-Carson  Irri- 
gation project.  As  the  story  goes,  Ballinger  thinks  Newell  should 
not  have  spent  $4,000,000  on  canals  for  the  Truckee  project  before 
obtaining  control  of  the  outflow  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  the  Truckee 
River. 

Now  that  tne  money  has  been  spent  and  the  irrigation  project  is  in 
existence,  the  Secretary  is  said  to  think  the  control  of  the  lake's 
outflow  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  it  is  said,  that  he  favors  a  deal  to  gjet  this  control. 

Whether  he  will  go  as  far  as  Newell  and  give  the  Hammon  people 
all  that  they  have  asked  and  all  that  the  contract  is  said  to  call  for 
remains  to  oe  seen.  The  property  owners  hope  when  he  is  here  to 
have  a  talk  with  him  and  urge  him  to  fully  protect  their  interests. 
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COPY  OF  CONTRACT  HERE. 

Preliminary  to  this  personal  conference  with  Ballinger,  protests 
Against  the  contract  are  being  forwarded  to  President  Tart.  William 
Kent,  of  the  property  owners,  and  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  this 
State,  has  already  protested  to  Taft.  Among  the  other  property 
owners  along  the  lake  who  expect  to  either  protest  to  the  President 
or  to  confer  with  Ballinger  are :  James  K.  Moffitt,  Dr.  Harry  MoflStt, 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham,  C.  Frederick  Kohl,  William  A.  Bissell,  William 
Tevis,  C.  M.  Jacques,  John  Babcock,  I.  W.  Hellman,  M.  L.  Efiinger, 
W.  J,  G.  Lambert,  of  Los  Angeles,  the  E.  A.  Baldwin  estate,  which 
is  planning  a  new  hotel  at  Tallac,  the  Bliss  people,  who  own  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Tavern,  the  McKee  family,  George  H.  Brougher,  the 
Schniiedells,  and  others. 

It  is  known  that  there  is  one  copy  of  this  contract  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  in  the  possession  of  A.  E.  Boynton,  the  secretary  for  Hammon. 

He  will  not  make  it  public  without  permission  of  Hammon,  who  is 
in  New  York. 

BOYNTON  DEFENDS  DEAL. 

Boynton,  however,  insists  that  the  contract  is  the  result  of  a  year 
and  a  half's  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  it  be  given 
the  control  of  the  outflow  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  the  Truckee  Riven 

This,  he  says,  has  been  done,  and  that  the  Government  in  turn  has 
not  given  the  General  Electric  Co.  a  monopoly  of  power  sites  around 
Lake  Tahoe.  He  does  not  say  what  the  company  gets  in  return,  but 
does  insist  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  do  not  mean  that  the  nat- 
ural beauty  and  scenery  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  r^on  is  in  any  way  to  be 
marred  at  the  hands  of  Hammon  and  his  New  York  and  English 
associates. 

According  to  Boynton,  the  company  has  given  much  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  got  but  very  little  in  return,  except  a  guaranty  that  its 
vested  interests  along  the  Truckee  River,  including  three  power 
plants,  will  be  fully  respected  and  protected.  . 

SHUTS  OUT  COMPETITORS. 

There  is  every  indication,  however,  that  the  Hammon  people,  by 
this  contract,  have  driven  a  shrewd  bargain  with  the  Government. 

It  unquestionably  means,  among  other  things,  that  nobody  else  but 
the  Hammon  syndicate  will  ever  be  able  to  get  water  from  Lake 
Tahoe  for  power  purposes,  and  especially  that  no  man  or  association 
of  men  will  ever  get  the  consent  of  the  Government  to  tunnel  through 
the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras  into  Lake  Tahoe  to  create  power 
plants  in  the  sections  of  California  west  of  the  Sierras. 

The  contract  will  ffive  the  Hammon  people  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  all  the  water  of  the  Truckee  River  ror  power  plants  in  Nevada. 
This  will  be  the  basis  of  their  contemplated  widespread  electric-light 
and  power-transmission  plant  throughout  the  State.  In  California 
for  tneir  proposed  power  plants  they  will  utilize  the  waters  of  the 
Rubicon  Kiver  in  Eldorado  County. 

KENT  FIGHTING  CONTRACT. 

A  dispatch  from  Portland  last  night  represented  Ballinger  as 
stating  tnat  he  has  not  as  yet  seen  the  contract  giving  certain  privi- 
leges to  the  Hammon  people. 
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William  Kent,  one  of  the  property  owners  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  is  strongly  urging  President  Taft  to  prevent  the  consmnma- 
tion  of  the  deal.    He  said  last  night: 

I  have  been  correctly  quoted  as  being  opposed  to  the  contract.  I  have  sent  a 
protest  to  President  Taft  For  obvious  reasons  I  can  not  speciftr  the  grounds 
on  which  my  protest  is  based.  The  protest  does  not  originate,  however,  from 
the  fact  that  I  own  property  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe.  It  is  not  a  personal 
protest,  but  one  based  on  broader  grounds.-  I  do  not  believe  the  contract  is  coa- 
sonant  with  the  general  public  interest 

A.  E.  Boynton  said  last  evening: 

The  Reclamation  Service,  or  the  Government,  has  been  very  Insistent  for  over 
a  year,  or  probably  a  year  and  a  half,  to  get  the  General  Electric  0>.  to  make 
this  contract.  The  Government  tried  to  make  it  with  the  Fleishhackers  before 
Mr.  Hammon  and  his  associates  bought  them  out 

The  Fleishhackers  and  the  Government  did  not  come  to  any  agreement.  This 
caused  the  Government  to  file  a  suit  to  condemn,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Recla- 
mation Service,  the  dam  at  the  head  of  the  Truckee  River,  where  the  lake 
flows  into  it  and  all  other  necessary  property  at  the  head  of  the  river  owned 
by  the  General  Electric  Co. 

This  suit  was  filed  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  this  city  and  is  still 
pending.  No  doubt  the  suit  will  be  dismissed,  now  that  an  amicable  agreement 
has  been  reached. 

GOVERNMENT  MADE  OVERTURE^. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  all  overtures  leading  up  to  this  contract 
came  from  the  Government  for  perfecting  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project. 

The  contract  I  should  say.  Is  a  comi)romise  between  the  contracting  parties^ 
I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  secrecy  about  the  contract 

I  have  a  copy  of  it  in  my  minutes  of  the  company  meetings,  but  I  do  not  feel 
privileged  to  make  It  public  without  the  consent  of  Mr.  Hammon.  Mr.  Hammon 
is  now  in  New  York  and  has  no  associates  on  this  coast  in  this  particular  matter. 

Whether  the  Government  could  have  condemned  and  taken  this  particular 
property  from  the  General  Electric  Co.  does  not  need  to  be  discussc^l  now  Iti 
view  of  the  fact  that  an  amicable  arrangem^it  between  the  two  parties  has 
been  agreed  upon. 

This  contract  does  not  mean  that  the  natural  scenic  beauties  of  Lake  Tahoe 
are  in  any  way  to  be  destroyed  or  that  the  lake  in  any  manner  Is  to  be  dam- 
aged  or  that  any  of  the  property  owners  around  the  lake  are  to  suffer  damage. 

It  would  riot  be  feasible  or  practicable  for  the  General  Electric  Oo.  to  erect 
power  plants  on  the  shores  or  sides  of  I^ake  Tahoe,  because  there  would  not  be 
In  those  positions  the  necessary  fall  of  water.  The  only  place  for  power  plants 
is  along  the  Truckee  River. 

The  General  Electric  Co.  has  three  power  plants  along  the  Truckee  River  at 
present  and  they  require  a  certain  amount  of  water  all  the  year  around  for  the 
generation  of  electric  light  and  power.  These  are  vested  rights  which  can  not 
be  disturbed,  and  the  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  company  re- 
spects these  rights. 

I  can  say  that  the  contract  will  give  the  Reclamation  Service  the  control  of 
the  water  from  Lake  Tahoe  into  the  Truckee  River.  The  old  log  dam  at  tbo 
head  of  the  river  Is  to  be  supplanted  by  a  new  concrete  dam. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Government  will  pay  one-half  the  cost  of 
building  the  concrete  dam  and  pay  the  annual  cost  of  oi^eration.  If  In  operat- 
ing the  dam  any  pro|)erty  owners  on  the  lake  are  damaged  and  bring  suit,  the 
Government  will  have  to  take  care  of  such  litigation. 


(From  Oakland  Tribune,  July  30,  1909.] 
TRrCKEE-CARSON   PROJECT  18   SETTLED. 

Contract  for  Use  of  Waters  in  Tahoe  Only  Awaits  Signature — ^Per- 
petual Rights  for  Power  Plants — ^Terms  of  Agreement  Cause  Pro- 
test from  Marin  County  Capitalist 

Washington,  July  29. — After  negotiations  which  have  continue^l 
unsuccessfully  for  several  years  between  the  Govenunent  and  the 
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Truckee  Electric  Co.  for  the  use  of  the  storaee  waters  in  Lake  Yahoe 
for  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project  in  Nevada,  it  is  believed  an 
amicable  settlement  shortly  will  be  reached.  A  contract  for  the  use 
of  the  waters  has  been  drawn  up  and  only  requires  the  removal  of 
certain  technicalities  before  being  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

TERMS  OF  AGREEMENT. 

San  Francisco,  July  29. — As  understood  here,  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Cor- 
poration provides  that  the  Keclamation  Service  will  gain  control  of 
water  necessary  to  complete  one  of  the  Federal  irrigation  schemes,  and 
an  electric  company,  which  is  headed  by  W.  P.  Hammon,  will  be  given 
in  return  perpetual  rights  for  power  plants  in  the  vast  Lake  Tahoe 
and  Truckee  feiver  watersheds. 

William  Kent,  a  Marin  County  capitalist,  who  recently  donated  a 
famous  redwood  grove  to  the  State,  has  protested  against  the  ex- 
change proposed  and  has  attenmted  to  have  the  matter  brought  to  the 
attention  of  President  Taft.  Kent,  who  claims  to  have  investigated 
the  subject,  believes  that  Lake  Tahoe,  one  of  the  famous  inland  re- 
sorts of  western  America,  will  be  endangered  by  the  advent  of  com- 
mercial promoters. 

TO  INSTALL  PLANTS. 

A.  E.  Boynton,  secretary  of  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co., 
stated  to-day  that  he  had  signed  a  contract,  since  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington for  signature  by  the  officials  of  the  Reclamation  Service, 
whereby  the  svndicate  is  given  the  right  to  install  power  plants  in 
any  portion  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  watershed. 

A.  W.  Maltby,  an  expert  of  the  Federal  Forestry  Service,  has  made 
an  inspection  oi  the  watershed  and  declares  that  the  contract  inter- 
feres in  no  manner  with  the  forest  reserves  surrounding  the  lake. 

According  to  Maltby,  the  Government  in  return  for  the  concession 
made,  is  to  be  given  the  right  to  control  the  flow  of  the  Truckee  River 
into  the  main  channel  of  the  Truckee-Carson  Government  irrigation 
project.  The  electric  company  owns  all  the  land  at  the  head  of  the 
Truckee,  which  is  the  only  outlet  to  the  lake,  and  Secretary  Boynton, 
discussing  the  negotiations  to  which  he  has  been  a  party,  said : 

The  Government  has  expended  $4,000,000  on  the  irrigation  project,  which  will 
nltimately  reclaim  130,000  acres  of  land,  but  the  Government  does  not  control 
the  dam  site,  and  consequently  is  not  in  position  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water 
necessary  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

By  the  terms  of  this  contract,  the  Reclamation  Service  will  control  the  dam 
site,  and  Mr.  Hammon  and  his  associates  are  obtaining  privileges  they  deem  of 
value  to  them. 

It  is  understood  that  the  entire  matter  is  still  subject  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


[From  Chronicle,  July  30,  1909.] 

Kent  Sees  Danger  in  Hammon 's  Plans. 

Wires  Taft  that  Lake  Tahoe  Contract  Will  Work  a  Great  Injury — 
Ballinger  Noncommittal — Secretary  of  the  Interior  Denies  that 
He  Came  West  to  Investigate. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  plans  of  the  Hammon  syndi- 
cate for  the  development  of  electric  power  on  a  large  scale  at  Lake 
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Tahoe  and  on  the  Truckee,  Carson,  and  Walker  Rivers,  which  was 
first  made  public  in  the  Chronicle  on  the  10th  of  this  month,  William 
Kent,  nature  lover  and  guardian  of  the  big  trees,  claims  to  have 
discovered  something  that  is  against  the  public  interest  in  the  project 
and  has  wired  President  Taft  a  protest,  which  he  is  following  by  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  President. 

The  particular  feature  of  the  development  which  Kent  criticises 
is  the  contract  which  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  Hammon  people  for  a  control  of  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  which  was  considered  to  have  satisfied  both  the  requirements 
of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  Truckee-Carson  irrigation 
project  and  the  fears  of  the  littoral  owners  at  the  lake  that  their  lands 
might  be  flooded  at  the  will  of  the  power  people,  as  well  as  the  wishes 
of  Hammon. 

WHEN   KENT  OBJECTS. 

But  Kent  has  assured  the  President  that  in  his  opinion  there  is 
something  bad  in  this  contract,  one  clause  of  which  gives  the  Ham- 
mon syndicate  the  right  to  divert  the  water  of  the  lake  in  other  w^ays, 
provided  the  Government  shall  sanction  the  diversion. 

Just  what  the  result  of  this  clause  will  be  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  engineering  plans  of  the 
syndicate  do  not  appear  to  be  matured.  At  one  time,  as  has  been 
previously  published,  it  was  the  intention  to  construct  a  tunnel  from 
the  lake  9  miles  in  length  and  opening  at  Hell  Hole  on  the  Rubicon, 
where  a  power  station  was  contemplated.  Along  with  this  plan  was 
the  idea  of  diverting  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rubicon  watershed  into 
the  lake,  which  would  have  been  used  as  an  immense  reservoir.  More 
recently  the  engineers  engaged  in  the  work  have  doubted  the  practi- 
cability of  this  plan,  and  it  is  said  that  the  present  intention  is  to  use 
Loon  Lake  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion.  Nevada  had  also  pro- 
tested at  Washington  against  the  proposed  diversion  of  the  Tahoe 
water  to  California. 

Kent  said  last  night : 

I  have  wired  President  Taft  advising  him  that  the  contract  between  the  Ham- 
mon syndicate  and  the  Government  is  against  public  Interest,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  am  about  to  mall  him  my  reiisons  more  In  detail  for  holding  this  opinion. 
Further  than  this,  courtesy  to  the  President  demands  that  I  should  say  nothing. 

WHAT  KEESUNO  SAYS. 

Francis  V.  Keesling,  attorney  for  some  of  the  interests  involved  in 
the  Truckee  development,  said  last  night : 

The  idea  that  has  been  suggested  that  the  Truclcee  development  contemplated 
the  draining  of  the  lake  should  characterize  the  entire  statement  for  any  sensi- 
ble reader,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  law  would  not  permit  such  a  thing. 

Among  the  reasons  for  entering  into  the  agreement  with  the  Government  was 
the  desire  to  reassure  the  littoral  owners  at  Lake  Tahoe  that  their  rights  would 
be  absolutely  safeguarded,  and  that  there  would  be  no  arbitrary  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  level  of  the  water.  The  other  causes  for  the  execution  of  the 
agreement  are  to  be  found  In  the  more  economical  use  of  the  water  and  the 
prevention  of  waste  by  judicious  control,  thereby  adding  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Government's  Truckee-Carson  irrigation  project,  which  without  the  rights 
acquired  from  our  companies  might  have  been  seriously  handicapped. 

The  statement  that  nothing  in  the  development  of  the  Tahoe  project  wlU  in- 
terfere in  the  least  with  the  natural  levels  of  the  lake  should  set  at  rest  all 
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idle  speculation  as  to  tlie  rights  of  littoral  owners  being  invaded.  The  Govern- 
ment has  no  neater  rights  where  private  property  rights  intervene  than  has  an 
individual. 

OONrERENCE  AT  BENO. 

Keesling  left  last  night  for  Reno,  where  F.  G.  Baum  is  at  present 
in  conference  with  several  representatives  of  the  Eastern  and  English 
capitalists  who  have  joined  with  Hammon  in  the  syndicate  which 
proposes  to  develop  200,000  horsepower  on  the  Truckee,  Carson,  and 
Walker  Rivers. 

A.  E.  Boynton,  Hammon's  secretary,  while  he  admits  that  the  ulti- 
mate plans  of  the  syndicate  are  greater  than  have  yet  been  announced, 
asserts  that  Kent  has  nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  an  invasion  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  lake  and  that  there  is  no  intention  of  molest- 
ing "  the  timber,  the  water,  the  fish  in  the  water,  or  any  other  of  the 
natural  beauties  of  Lake  Tahoe."    He  said : 

We  have  no  intention  of  diverting  the  water  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  this  side  of  the 
Sierra,  and  the  iwwer  plants  which  will  be  constructed  on  the  Truckee  are  only 
one  part  of  the  power  development  which  will  be  undertaken  on  the  Carson, 
Walker,  and  Rubicon  Rivers  as  well. 

Along  with  the  announcement  of  Kent's  protest  came  the  rumor 
that  Secretary  Ballinger  was  coming  west  post  haste  to  investigate 
Hammon,  who  is  at  present  in  Boston,  and  to  inquire  into  the  agree- 
ment which  he  had  made  for  conserving  the  water  of  the  Truckee- 
Carson  project. 

WHAT  BALLINGER  SAYS. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Ballinger  happens  to  be  on  a  trip  in  the  West, 
and  arrived  in  Portland  last  night.  When  he  was  asked  if  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  power  concessions  granted  to  Hammon  at  Lake  Tahoe 
he  replied  that  he  "  had  no  knowledge  of  privileges  desired  by  Ham- 
mon," and  stated  that  the  report  in  circulation  in  San  Francisco  that 
he  was  coming  to  this  city  to  investigate  the  contract  for  the  joint 
control  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  outlet  was  without  foundation. 

Kent  also  added  his  authorization  to  the  statement  that  Ballinger 
was  not  in  the  West  to  investigate  Hammon,  and  said  that  his  protest 
had  gone  direct  to  the  President. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  that  for  several  years  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment had  sought  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Truckee  General 
Electric,  recently  purchased  by  the  Hammon  syndicate,  which  would 
enable  it  more  juaiciously  to  control  the  headwaters  of  the  Truckee 
at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Several  suits  had  been  started,  and  dif- 
ferent plans  proposed,  but  it  is  now  thought  that  the  matter  has  been 
definitely  settlea  by  the  contract,  which  gives  the  Government  the 
control  of  the  water  for  irrigation,  while  it  guarantees  the  power 
rights  sought  by  Hammon. 

Boynton  states  that  no  power  plant  will  be  constructed  at  the  lake, 
but  that  the  plans  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  engineers  contem- 
plate extensive  developments  on  the  Truckee  for  the  fuller  utilization 
of  the  fall  of  the  water. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  last  night  states  that  this  contract 
with  Hammon  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  friction  between  Director 
Newell  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  Secretary  Ballinger,  and  that 
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a  former  contract  which  had  been  drawn  by  Newell  was  considered 
by  Ballinger  to  have  been  too  broad  in  the  rights  granted  toHammon. 

Ballinger  is  reported  to  have  remarked  with  some  heat  that "  while 
Newell  might  be  an  eminent  engineer  he  wasn't  much  of  a  lawyer." 
But  Newefl's  friends  came  to  his  defense  with  the  assertion  that  he 
was  only  doing  what  had  been  expected  of  him  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

Newell's  contract  was  redrawn,  and  the  impression  in  Washington 
seems  to  be  that  the  new  form  has  not  yet  been  signed  by  Ballinger; 
but  Hammon's  representatives  here  were  of  the  opmion  that  the  con- 
tract had  been  closed  previous  to  the  original  publication  of  the 
matter  in  the  Chronicle  on  the  10th  of  this  month. 


August  2,  1909. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  July  30,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  proposed  contract  between  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  There  is 
on  file  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  a  report  from  the  Forester 
discussing  this  contract  and  urging  that  it  be  not  executed  until  a 
thorough  examination  has  been  made  on  the  ground.  On  June  15 
I  indorsed  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  report  of 
the  Forester  and  protested  formally  against  the  execution  of  the 
contract. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  Wilson,  Secretary. 


[Memorandum  concerning  proposed  cooperative  contract  between  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.] 

The  company  has — 

1.  Fifty-four  acres  of  land  at  the  outlet  from  Lake  Tahoe  into 
Truckee  Kiver,  valued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  $56,000. 

2.  A  small  dam  located  on  the  above  land,  which  controls  the  water 
flowing  from  Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River. 

3.  A  water  right  of  400  cubic  feet  per  second  used  for  power  devel- 
opment along  Truckee  River. 

The  United  States  has — 

1.  All  unappropriated  and  surplus  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe,  appro- 
priated by  the  Reclamation  Service  for  the  Truckee-Carson  project 
under  the  reclamation  act. 

2.  The  public  lands  along  the  shores  and  in  the  watershed  of  Lake 
Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  River. 

3.  National  forest  lands,  including  reservoir  sites  involved  in  the 
proposed  contract,  and  other  lands  absolutely  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  company's  plans. 

4.  The  right  to  control  the  development  of  power  on  these  lands  in 
the  public  interest. 

Under  the  proposed  contract  the  United  States  gets — 
1.  The  right  to  use  so  much  of  the  54  acres  of  land  owned  by  the 
company  as  may  be  necessary. 
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2.  Relief  from  half  the  cost  of  a  new  dam,  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Uie  Interior  at  $25,000. 

3.  Relief  from  liability  for  damage  covered  by  terms  of  contract, 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  $10,000. 

4.  Water  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  sufficient  to 
irrigate  70,000  to  80,000  acres,  which  water,  already  appropriated  by 
the  United  States,  could  be  made  available  with. equal  certainty  by  the 
condemnation  of  the  54  acres  of  land  and  the  dam. 

Under  the  proposed  contract  the  company  gets — 

1.  The  right  to  a  new  power  development,  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary pf  the  Interior  to  develop  30,000  horsepower  and  reported  to  be 
several  times  larger,  with  the  necessary  rights  of  way  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  power. 

2.  The  right  to  maintain  its  present  power  developments  in  opera- 
tion and  to  select  at  any  time  during  nve  years  any  or  all  reservoir 
sites  and  rights  of  way  for  flumes,  ditches,  tunnels,  transmission  lines, 
etc.,  on  the  public  lands,  within  the  watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  and 
Truckee  River,  necessary  to  satisfy  vested  rights  to  an  amount  not 
stated. 

3.  Hence  a  monopoly  of  water  power  developed  from  the  very  im- 
portant watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  River. 

4.  Ownership  of  this  monopoly,  without  compensation  to  the  peo- 
ple beyond  the  value  of  $91,000,  entirely  without  annual  charge,  and 
m  perpetuity,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  established  policy  regarding 
water  powers. 

5.  Perpetual  protection,  at  Government  expense,  the  water-yield- 
ing capacity  of  the  national  forest  lands  at  the  headwaters  and 
sources  from  which  this  power  is  derived. 

The  uncontrolled  monopoly  thusproposed  to  be  assured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  and  its  suc- 
cessor is — 

1.  In  violation  of  the  established  policy  concerning  water  power. 

2.  In  violation  of  the  legal  right  and  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  control  the  use  of  land  within  the  boundaries  of  national 
forests  and  against  his  formal  protest. 

3.  In  violation  of  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General  that  coopera- 
tive assistance  for  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  is  not  legal. 

4.  In  direct  promotion  of  a  well-known  attempt  to  fasten  an  op- 
pressive monopoly  of  water  power  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  region. 

5.  Apparently  illegal,  because  it  violates  section  5  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  dated  April  16,  1906  (34  Stat.,  116),  by  granting  to  the 
company  in  perpetuity  and  free  from  the  preference  rights  for  munic- 
ipal purposes,  the  power  developed,  in  part  at  least,  under  a  project 
undertaken  under  the  reclamation  act.. 

6.  Apparently  illegal,  also,  because  no  authority  exists  for  giving 
more  than  a  revocable  permit  to  the  company.  Act  of  February  15, 
1901  (31  Stat.,  790). 

7.  Unnecessary,  because  the  dcvsirable  public  ends  which  it  seeks 
to  attain  can  be  reached  by  another  method  (condemnation)  without 
involving  dangerous  precedents  or  other  injurious  results. 

It  is  reported  that  this  cooperative  contract  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
very  important  consolidation  and  development  of  water-power  inter- 
ests, whose  field  will  extend  from  San  Francisco  to  western  Nevada. 
It  is  reported  also  that  a  corporation,  the  Lake  Tahoe  Water  &  Power 
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Co.,  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  Tnickee  General  Electric  Co. 
•  with  its  subsidiary  companies  and  other  water-power  companies,  and 
that  the  consolidation  is  to  supply  power  to  move  the  trains  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  across  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
If  these  reports  are  true,  sustained  public  attention  will  be  directed 
to  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  including  the  proposed  contract. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Hammoni^  reported  to  be  connected  with  the  corp<»ration 
organized  to  take  over  the  rights  under  the  proposed  contract,  was 
largely  interested  with  H.  H.  Yard  in  the  most  extensive  attempt  yet 
made  in  the  United  States  to  secure  possession  of  timber  lands  by 
illegal  use  of  mining  locations.  He  is  largely  interested  in  developecl 
ana  undeveloped  California  water  powers  in  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bourn,  reported  to  oe  connected  with  the  corporation 
formed  to  take  over  the  rights  under  this  contract,  is  similarly  inter- 
ested in  securing  water  rights  on  public  lands  in  California  by  meth- 
ods which  have  aroused  vigorous  opposition  and  complaint  in  the 
localities  in  which  he  is  operating. 


Unfted  States  Department  of  Agricitlttre, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  J,  1909. 
The  Forester, 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  An  investigation  has  been  made  of  the  probable  reser- 
voir and  power  sites  that  will  be  applied  for  by  the  Truckee  River 
General  Electric  Co.  on  the  watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the 
Truckee  River  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  pending  con- 
tract between  this  company  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  available  reservoir  sites  on  these  watersheds  are  Webber  Lake, 
Little  Truckee  No.  1,  Henness  Pass,  Independence  Lake,  Twin  Val- 
ley, Donner  Lake,  Squaw  Valley,  Dog  Valley,  and  Little  Tnickee 
No.  2.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  Little  Truckee  No.  2,  which 
is  situated  on  the  Little  Truckee  River  immediately  north  of  Boca, 
were  formerly  recommended  for  construction  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  by  L.  H.  Taylor  while  supervising  en^neer  of  the  Truckee- 
Carson  project.  All,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Little  Truckee 
No.  2,  are  feasible  reservoir  sites,  would  be  comparatively  inexpensive 
for  construction,  and  would  have  an  aggregate  storage  capacity  of 
90,000  to  100,000  acre- feet. 

The  Reclamation  Service,  under  date  of  October  13,  1908,  with- 
drew for  reclamation  uses  under  first  form  all  the  lands  around 
these  reservoir  sites,  togethei*  with  all  land  within  1  mile  of  the 
Truckee  River,  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  Wadsworth.  (Telegram,  Means, 
July  29,  1909.)  According  to  the  records  of  this  office  the  recla- 
mation withdrawals  cover  the  lands  given  in  the  inclosed  memo- 
randum. A  large  part  of  the  lands  covered  by  these  withdrawals  our 
records  show  to  be  not  public  lands,  but  railroad  patented,  State 
patented,  homestead  patented,  cash  entry,  etc.  Under  each  reservoir 
site  is  given  in  the  memorandum  the  lands  which  the  office  records 
show  to  be  public. 

In  consicleration  of  the  contract  with  the  Truckee  River  General 
Electric  Co.,  it  is  uncertain  what  disposition  the  Reclamation  Service 
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11  make  of  these  withdrawn  lands.  The  terms  of  the  contract, 
lich  allow  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  to  make  reser- 
ir  locations  on  any  lands  "  belonging  to  or  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
unent"  on  the  watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  or  the  Truckee  River, 
•uld  indicate  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
make  use  itself  of  the  reservoir  sites  withdrawn.  Whether,  in  the 
lence  of  intention  to  actually  construct  such  reservoirs,  it  is  the 
rpose  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  on  the  ground  that  such  lands 

under  the  "  control "  of  the  Interior  Department,  to  turn  them 
T  to  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  to  be  used  in  the 
therance  of  this  company's  plans  or  to  restore  them  to  their  origi- 

status  of  national- forest  lands,  is,  of  course,  unknown. 
Vere  these  lands  under  the  primary  control  of  the  Forest  Service, 
fould  seem  advisable  that  they  should  be  withdrawn  by  the  serv- 
as  "  power  sites."  It  may  not  be  possible,  however,  to  do  so  in 
}  of  the  withdrawal  for  reclamation  uses,  even  though  such  uses 
ear  to  be  annulled  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  Truckee 
er  General  Electric  Co.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  not  be 
ned  good  policy  to  make  such  withdrawals  for  power  sites,  even 
^16  right  exists.  It  has  seemed  best,  however,  to  state  the  situa- 
,  that  such  action,  if  any,  may  be  taken  as  seems  advisable, 
here  is  a  power  site  on  Emerald  Bay,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
oe,  not  covered  by  reclamation  withdrawals,  of  small  capacity 
yet  one  that  might  seem  of  sufficient  value  to  the  Truckee  Kiver 
3ral  Electric  Co.  to  be  developed  in  conjunction  with  other  plants 
\  the  watershed  of  the  Truckee  River.  It  is,  therefore,  recom- 
ied  that  the  following  public  lands  be  withdrawn  as  a  power 

SW  i  NE.  i,  NE.  i  NW.  i,  SW.  i  NW.  i,  SE.  i  NW.  i,  NE.  i 

i,  NW.  i  SW.  i,  SW.  i  SW  i,  all  of  sec.  28,  T.  13  N.,  R.  17  E., 
).  M. 
Very  truly,  yours,  Coert  Du  Bois, 

Acting  District  Forester, 

August  3,  1909. 


[Memorandum  for  Forester:] 
VOIR  SITES  WITHDRAWN  BY  UNITED   STATES  RECLAMATION   SERVICE, 
AUGUST  13,  1908,  rOR  TRUCKEE-CARSON  PROJECT,  NEV. 

bber  Lake  Reservoir.— T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E.,  M.  D.  M.  Sec.  20, 
SE.  1 ;  sec.  21,  S.  i ;  sec.  27,  W.  ^  NW.  i ;  sec.  28,  entire ;  sec.  29, 
sec.  32,  E.  i  NW.  J,  NE.  i,  SE.  J;  sec.  33,  NW.  i,  W.  i;  NE.  i, 
J. 

)lic  lands  included  in  withdrawal:  Sec.  28,  E.  i  SE.  i;  sec.  32, 
\  SE.  i. 

tie  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  l.—T.  19  N.,  R.  14  E.,  M.  D.  M. 
3,  SE.  i:  sec.  24,  entire;  sec.  25,  entire;  sec.  26,  entire. 
)lic  lands  included:  Sec.  24,  NE.  i,  NW.  J,  SW.  f 
L9  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.     Sec.  16,  entire;  sec,  17,  entire;  sec. 
i  NE.  J,  N.  i  NW.  J ;  sec.  21,  N.  i  NE.  i,  N.  i  NW.  h 
►he  lands  included:  Sec.  20,  N.  i  NE.  J. 

ependence  Lake  Reservoir.— "l.  19  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.    Sec. 
J.  \  ;  sec.  34,  entire ;  sec.  35,  entire. 
lie  lands  included:  Sec.  34,  SW.  \  NW.  \. 

3914**— H.  Doc.  451, 62-2 8 
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T.  18  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.  Sea  2,  NW.  i ;  sec.  3,  entire ;  sec  4, 
entire;  sec.  5,  SE.  i;  sec.  8,  NE.  i,  N.  i  SE.  i;  sec.  9,  W.  *  NE.  i, 
NW.  i,  N.  i  SW.  i,  NW.  i  SE.  i. 

Public  lands  included:  Sec.  2,  NE.  i  NW.  i,  SW.  i  NW.  f,  SE.  J 
NW.  i;  sec.  4,  entire;  sec.  5,  SE.  J;  sec.  8,  NE.  i,  N.  i  SE.  i;  sec.  9, 
W.  i  NE.  i,  NW.  i,  N.  i  SW.  i,  NW.  i  SE.  i. 

Hennesa  Pass  Reservoir.— T .  19  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D,  M.:  sec  20, 
NE.  J  NW.  J,  SW.  i  NW.  i,  SE.  i  NW.  i. 

No  public  land. 

rwin  FffliZey  Reservoir.— T.  18  N.,  R,  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec  13, 
S.  i  SW.  i ;  sec.  14,  S.  i  SE.  i ;  sec  23,  NE.  i ;  sec.  24,  entire;  sec  25, 
N.  i  NE.  i. 

Public  lands  included:  Sec.  24,  SE.  J  NE.  i,  NE.  i  NW.  i,  SW.  i 
SE.  i;  T.  18  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M.:  sec  19,  SW.  i  NW.  i,  W.  i 
S  W.  i ;  sec  30,  NW.  \  NW.  i. 

No  public  lands  included. 

Dormer  Lake  Reservoir. — ^T.  17  N.,  R.  15  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec  12, 
S.  i  SE.  i ;  sec.  13,  entire;  sec.  14,  entire;  sec  15,  entire. 

No  public  lands  included. 

T.  17  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec.  7,  S.  i  SW.  J;  sec  17,  entire; 
sec.  18,  entire. 

No  public  lands  included. 

Squaw  Valley  Reservoir.— T.  16  N.,  R.  16  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec  28, 
NW.  i  SW.  i;  sec  29,  NE.  i,  S.  \  SW.  i,  SE.  i;  sec  32,  NE.  i, 
NW.  i,  N.  ^  SW.  i.  N.  *  SE.  i ;  sec  33,  NW.  \. 

Public  lands  included :  Sec  32,  NW.  i  NW.  J,  SW.  iNW.  i,  SE.  i 
^W.  i,  N.  \  SW.  i,  N.  J  SE.  J. 

Z^oo  FoZ^ey  Reservoir.— T.  20  N.,  R.  17  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec  24,  S.  i 
NE.  i,  S.  i  NW.  i,  SW.  i,  SE.  J ;  sec  25,  NE.  i,  NW.  i,  N.  i  SW.  i. 

Public  lands  included :  Sec  24,  SW.  i  NW.  i. 

T.  20  N.,  R.  18  E.,  M.  D.  M.;  sec  30,  N.  i  NW.  i,  SW.  i;  sec  31, 
NW.  i. 

All  public  land. 

Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  2.—T.  18  N.,  R.  17  E.,  M.  D.  M.; 
sec.  16,  entire;  sec.  21,  entire;  sec.  28,  N.  ^. 

Public  lands  included :  Sec.  28,  W.  i  NW.  i. 


[Telegram.] 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  4,  1909. 
Price, 

Forestry^  Washin^ton^  D.  C. 
Please  send  with  Stahlnecker  copy  our  Tahoe  statement  and  latest 
Cunningham  correspondence. 

PiNCHOT. 


United  States  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
S<m  Frcmcisco^  Col.,  August  5, 1909. 
The  Forester,  Washington^  Z>.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  made  a  field  examination  of  the  possible  reser- 
voir sites  on  the  watershed  of  the  Little  Truckee  River,  of  the  present 
Lake  Tahoe  outlet,  and  of  the  Washoe  Basin.    These  locations  and 
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their  possible  uses  by  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  in 
pursuance  of  the  terms  of  their  contract  with  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, have  been  thoroughly  discussed  with  Mr.  Maltby,  as  well  as  the 
probable  effect  of  this  contract  if  carried  out  in  literal  accordance 
with  its  provisions. 

I  heartily  concur  in  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  report  ("  D  " — 
Policy — Power — Truckee  General  Electric — Keclamation  Service 
agreement)  presented  by  Mr.  Maltby. 

Very  truly,  yours,  '  O.  C.  Merrill, 

Engineering  Expert, 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
San  Francisco^  Cai.^  August  4,  1909. 

To  TiiE  Forester  :  I  have  examined  the  agreement  and  made  such 
examination  on  the  ground  of  the  central  features  as  time  and  facili- 
ties permitted.  Review  of  an  agreement,  looselv  drawn  as  this 
seems  to  be  and  which  does  not  include  the  usual  map  and  plans, 
leads  to  rather  unsatisfactory  results.  The  company's  purposes  can 
only  be  guessed  at  and  the  possibilities  discussed.  It  is  unlikely 
the  company  has  itself  reached  a  decision  as  to  how  it  will  develop 
the  properties,  it  being  given  five  years  in  which  to  select  power 
and  reservoir  sites  on  the  Lake  Tanoe  watershed  and  the  Truckee 
River  watershed  (par,  7),  maps  and  plans  being  required  only  as 
these  selections  are  made;  it  is  given  five  years  additional  in  which 
to  construct  its  works  (par.  7),  and  its  rights  are  perpetual  and 
without  charge  (par.  7;  par.  5,  line  18). 

Lake  Tahoe-Truckee  kiver  outlet, — ^The  company  agrees  in  para- 
graphs 1  to  4,  inclusive,  to  relinquish  to  the  Government  the  control 
and  operation  of  this  outlet,  dam,  and  gates  (par.  4),  but  not  the 
fee  of  the  property,  on  condition  that  certain  flows  of  water  be  main- 
tained in  the  Truckee  River  at  Floriston  (par.  4,  line  12),  above  the 
company's  present  works  and  plants,  and  on  the  further  condition 
that  the  Government  pay  all  expenses  of  operating  (par.  9,  line  10) 
the  gates,  one-half  the  cost  of  construction  (par.  11),  repairs,  and 
renewals  (par.  9,  line  7)  of  a  new  dam  and  gates  to  replace  the 
present  old  wooden  structure,  release  the  company  from  all  respon- 
sibility for  damages  (par.  8)  to  persons  and  property,  and  retain 
350  second-feet  of  the  stored  water  in  Lake  Tanoe  (par.  4,  line  20) 
to  meet  the  company's  requirements  for  power  purposes  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months  subsequent  to  the  irrigation  season. 

Water  available  for  irrigation  purposes  should  be  increased 
through  the  agreement  covering  the  present  outlet,  possibly  to  the 
amount  estimated  by  the  Reclamation  Service  of  200,000  acre- feet. 

The  new  dam  will  not  impound  more  water  than  formerly,  but  all 
may  be  discharged  more  effectively  through  the  larger  openings  to 
be  provided  and  by  dredging  the  approach  to  a  greater  depth. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  company's  claim  to  the  water  and  its  title 
to  the  present  dam  and  location  is  good;  that  it  will  have  a  good 
title  to  the  location  of  the  new  structure,  and  that  it  could  have  suc- 
cessfully prevented  the  Government  from  dredging  and  improving 
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the  Lake  Tahoe  outlet,  so  as  to  fully  utilize  the  surplus  waters  claimed 
by  the  Government.  Under  these  circumstances  the  agreement  up 
to  this  point  seems  reasonable  and  adequately  compensates  the  com- 
pany for  the  simple  relinquishment  of  its  right  to  operate  the  gates. 

A  knowledge  of  the  location  and  careful  reading  of  the  agreement 
gives  the  impression  that  the  agreement  as  originally  considered 
was  practically  completed  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4.  It 
would  seem  that  later  additions  were  made  that  amount  practically 
to  a  blanket  permit  covering  the  entire  Lake  Tahoe-Truckee  River 
region  without  making  the  additions  agree  with  the  provisions  of 
the  original  sections. 

Sec(md  diversion. — ^The  company  is  granted  additional  considera- 
tion in  paragraph  5  and  subsequent  paragraphs,  being  permitted  to 
divert  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  at  a  point  to  be  selected  by  it  later 
and  to  be  known  as  the  "second  diversion."     (Par.  5,  line  15.) 

"  The  company  and  its  assigns  ♦  *  ♦  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  use  the  waters  delivered  and  diverted  *  *  *  for 
such  power  purposes  as  it  or  they  may  desire  at  any  point  or  points '' 
before  the  water  is  returned  to  the  Truckee  River.    (Par.  6.) 

The  Government  agrees  to  deliver  all  the  water  of  the  lake  there- 
after to  the  second  diversion,  including  the  surplus  and  unappro- 
f)riated  water  heretofore  appropriated  by  the  Government.  (Par.  5, 
ine  53;  par.  10,  line  11.) 

The  Government  also  agrees  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  natural 
or  Truckee  River  outlet  after  the  second  diversion  outlet  is  completed, 
using  the  natural  outlet  for  spillway  purposes  only.    (Par.  5,  line  53.) 

The  company  is  apparently  given  the  right  to  control  and  operate 
the  second  diversion  outlet  and  the  Government  the  right  to  "  regu- 
late." (Par.  5,  line  19.)  The  company  therefore,  when  the  second 
diversion  is  completed,  will  be  given  the  control  and  operation  of  the 
only  outlet  to  Lake  Tahoe  in  use. 

The  company  may  build  reservoirs  below  the  second  diversion  "  to 
store  waters  therefrom  "  (par.  5,  line  22)  for  power  purposes.  Com- 
pared with  the  supply  through  the  natural  outlet  now  used  these 
storage  requirements,  together  with  the  increased  evaporation  due  to 
increased  surface  exposure,  will  result  in  a  reduced  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  only  limit  to  which  the  company  is  subjected  is  through  the 
provision  that  the  flow  at  Clark  Station  shall  not  be  less  than  oef ore 
the  second  diversion  and  additional  reservoirs  were  permitted.  (Par. 
6,  line  37.)  This,  if  based  on  the  average  flow  as  of  date  of  signing 
contract  and  prior  thereto,  as  I  interpret  it,  would  deprive  the 
Reclamation  Service  of  the  increased  water  supply  (200,000  acre- 
feet)  secured  through  the  construction  of  the  new  dam  at  the  Truckee 
River  outlet,  and  leave  the  Government  in  control  and  operation  of 
the  unused  outlet  only. 

The  company  is  limited  to  the  withdrawal  of  475  acre- feet.  (Par. 
5,  line  29.)     It  is  not  clear  where  this  limitation  is  to  be  applied. 

The  Government  is  released  from  liability  for  damages  due  to  the 
discharge  in  the  Truckee  River  of  2,500  second-feet.  (Par.  8,  line  8.) 
It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  in  case  of  damage  that  it  was  caused 
by  exactly  this  discharge.  The  Government  does  not  seem  to  be 
actually  released  from  any  liability  imder  this  provision. 
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The  Government  must  operate  and  control  the  reservoir  outlets 
storing  the  waters  from  second  diversion,  when  completed,  the  same 
as  provided  for  in  paragraph  4  for  the  control  and  operation  of  the 
Truckee  River  outlet.  (Par.  5,  line  21.)  Stored  in  reservoirs  to  the 
northeast  of  Lake  Tahoe,  probably  the  only  feasible  locations,  the 
waters  therefrom  would  be  discharged  40  miles  below  Floriston,  the 
point  at  which  it  is  provided  in  section  4  the  flow  of  400  to  500 
second-feet  must  be  maintained,  and  hence  nullifies  that  portion  of 
section  4.  It  will  be  possible,  however,  to  comply  with  the  condition 
that  a  reserve  of  350  second- feet  be  retained  in  the  reservoir  for  the 
company's  use  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  as  is  provided  for 
in  section  4. 

Survey  of  the  region  will  be  necessary  to  determine  total  power 
possibilities  under  the  agreement.  To  the  north  and  east  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  using  Lake  Washoe  for  reservoir  purposes,  two  power  stations 
may  be  located  with  total  possible  output  of  60,000  horsepower. 
Under  the  agreement  also  and  in  lieu  of  the  above  a  power  station 
with  500  feet  head  and  about  15,000  horsepower  capacity  might  be 
located  near  Truckee  on  the  Truckee  River,  diverting  the  water  at  or 
near  the  present  Lake  Tahoe-Truckee  River  outlets. 

Forest  reserve  lands. — ^In  paragraph  7  the  company  is  permitted  to 
occupy  Government  lands  in  the  Truckee  River  watershed  for  storage 

{)urposes  and  for  the  location  of  power  plants.  A  number  of  reservoir 
ocations  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Truckee  River  have  heretofore 
been  surveyed  by  the  Reclamation  Service  and  recommended  for  con- 
struction. These  locations  were  in  part  in  the  forest  reserve,  but 
were  withdrawn  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  reclamation  pur- 
poses, and  are  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  A^cultural  De- 
partment. 

The  permission  given  in  the  a^eement  to  the  company  to  occupy 
these  locations  would  indicate  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  itself  to  construct  the  reservoirs.  It  would  seem  some- 
what irregular  for  the  Reclamation  Service  to  withdraw  forest  lands 
for  reclamation  purposes,  and,  having  thus  obtained  control,  to  turn 
the  lands  over  to  a  power  company  lor  power  purposes,  for  this  use 
leaves  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  stored  water  available  for  irri- 
gation during  the  irrigation  season.  A  color  of  authority  may  be 
given  for  this  by  the  use  of  the  words  "  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Truckee-Carson  project"  (Par.  5,  line  22.)  Otherwise,  it  is  un- 
likely the  company  will  actually  require  the  use  of  forest  reserve 
lands  to  carry  out  the  agreement.  Dependent  somewhat  on  the  point 
at  which  the  power  is  to  be  used  it  may  find  the  use  of  forest  lands 
for  transmission  lines  necessary,  and  application  will  probably  be 
made  later  for  tiiie  right  to  so  use  some  forest  lands,  at  which  time  the 
usual  conditions  may  be  applied. 

Section  12  proviaes  in  effect  the  agreement  may  be  canceled  in 
case  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  fulfill  its  terms  in 
controlling  the  flow  of  water  and  as  to  delivery  of  water  to  the  com- 

Eany.  And  it  is  further  provided  if  at  any  time  there  be  a  dispute 
Btwe^i  the  parties  as  to  the  application  of  this  provision,  such  dis- 
pute shall  be  decided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whose  deter- 
mination shall  be  final. 

In  paragraph  5,  line  17,  provision  is  made  that  the  second  diversion 
outlet  may  not  be  higher  than  the  natural  outlet  to  the  lake,  but  its 
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depth  is  not  limited.  Retaininff  control  and  operation  of  the  outlet 
the  company,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  has  the  enforcing  of  its  rights 
under  the  agreement  in  some  measure  in  its  own  hands  and  will  not 
be  compelled  to  rely  entirely  on  the  Government's  good  faith  and 
promise  to  deliver  all  the  waters  of  the  lake  at  the  second  diversion 
outlet,  nor  submit  entirely  to  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  case  of  disputes  which,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  cer- 
tainty given  to  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  the  possible  change 
of  ownership  and  omcials  10  years  hence  may  be  numerous.  Resort 
to  the  courts  under  the  circumstances  would  seem  inevitable.  They 
would  hardly  be  ousted. 

Objections  to  the  agreement  are  suggested:  (1)  Granting  of  the 
rights  in  perpetuity;  (2)  and  without  charge  for  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment property;  (3)  contract  is  vague  from  the  Government's  side  and 
should  be  given  greater  certainty;  (4)  reasonably  complete  maps  and 

f)lans  not  having  been  made  a  part  of  the  agreement;  (5)  no  low 
evel  fixed  for  second  diversion  outlet;  (^6)  the  company  is  allowed 
excessive  compensation  for  the  mere  relinquishment  of  the  right  to 
operate  gates;  (7)  the  net  result  of  the  making  of  the  agreement  is 
the  assurance  that  the  company's  operations  shall  not  result  in  a  less 
flow  at  Clark  Station  for  the  use  of  the  Truckee-Carson  reclamation 
project  than  heretofore. 

A.  W.  Maltby. 


Personal. 

August  5,  1009. 
Mr.  CoERT  Du  Bois,  San  Francisco^  Cal. 

Dear  Du  Bois:  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  regarding 
the  proposed  contract  between  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
TrucKee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  which  Mr.  Pinchot  submitte<l 
to  the  President,  and  as  the  result  of  which  the  President  took  the 
action  described  in  my  last  letter  to  you.    It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 

Eortance  that  the  statements  containea  in  this  memorandum  should 
P  supported  as  fully  as  possible  by  the  results  of  a  study  of  condi- 
tions on  the  ground.  If  the  studv  made  by  Mr.  Maltby  has  already- 
gone  sufficiently  deep  to  accomplish  this,  then  no  further  studv  is 
necessary.  If  it  has  not  done  so,  and  my  impression  is  that  Mr. 
Maltby 's  study  had  been  somewhat  general  and  nasty^  then  have  him, 
if  possible,  or  if  it  is  not  possible,  have  Merrill  take  the  matter  up 
thoroughly.  If  this  matter  comes  up  again  when  Secretary  Bal- 
Hnger  returns  we  want  to  be  fully  prepared  at  all  points.  Since 
Secretary  Ballinger's  return  is  possibly  some  time  m  September^ 
there  is  not  much  time  to  lose.  I  would'  like  any  useful  information 
which  we  do  not  already  possess  regarding  the  essential  points 
brought  out  in  the  memorandum  generally.  The  most  important  of 
all  is  approximately  how  much  power,  in  addition  to  the  power  it 
now  controls,  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  would  control 
as  the  result  of  the  execution  of  this  contract.  If  possible,  I  would 
like  to  have  separately  an  approximation  of  the  power  which  the 
company  woula  develop  under  the  contract  from  the  stored  waters 
of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  power  which  they  would  develop  from  the 
watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  River.    It  is  also  im- 
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3rtant  to  ascertain  what  reservoir  sites  on  or  off  national  forest  land 
te  company  would  control  as  the  result  of  the  execution  of  this 
•ntract  and  what  rights  of  way  across  national  forest  land  and 
her  public  lands  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  utilize  these  powers. 
oboay  but  yourself,  Fritz,  and  the  man  who  makes  the  examination 
the  ground  should  see  the  copy  of  Mr.  Pinchot's  memorandum 
the  President,  and  it  must  he  kept  absolutely  confidential,  of 
urse,  for  reasons  outlined  in  my  last  letter. 

Your  letter  of  July  31,  with  the  clippings,  has  just  come.  I  think 
3  most  effective  way  to  meet  them  will  be  through  the  publicity 
ined  under  the  plan  involving  Mr.  Kent,  about  which  I  have 
itten  you,  and  we  should  give  nothing  out  from  the  service  in  this 
mection.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  make  this  plain  to  Maltby. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Overton  W.  Price, 

Associate  Forester. 

'.  also  inclose  a  copy  of  the  amended  agreement  as  was  prepared  by 
Interior  Department,  for  which  Mr.  Maltby  asked. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  6, 1909. 
\  Forester, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

►ear  Sir:   I  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  Mr.  Maltby  on  the 
posed   contract  by   the   Reclamation   Service  and   the   Truckee 
er  General  Electric  Co.,  together  with  a  note  by  Expert  O.  C. 
rill,  concurring  in  Mr.  Maltby's  recommendations. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

COERT  Du  Bois, 
Acting  District  Forester. 


[Telegram.! 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  11, 1909. 

Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

:)ur  letter  August  5  to  Du  Bois  received.  Does  Maltby's  report, 
5mitted  Au^st  6,  contain  all  information  desired  or  should  fur- 
field  examination  be  made  to  determine  approximate  power  de- 
)inent?  Maltby  probably  not  available  at  present  and  Merrill 
her  important  work,  but  examination  can  be  made  if  essential. 

Olmsted. 


August  12,  1909. 
siCT  Forester, 

San  Francisco,  Gal. 
AR  Mr,  Olmsted:  Mr.  Du  Bois's  letter  of  August  3,  with  inclos- 
is  received.    The  forester  is  glad  to  get  the  information  your 
contains,  but  it  is  believed  tnat  the  service  should  not  at  thij^ 
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time  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  the  withdrawals  of 
the  tracts  already  covered  by  the  reclamation  withdrawals  and  also 
the  lands  in  section  28,  T.  13  N.,  K  17  E.,  M.  D.  M.,  known  as  the 
Emerald  Bay  Reservoir  site.  The  question  will  be  further  con- 
sidered, however,  upon  Mr.  Pinchot's  return  from  the  West. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  J.  Mangar, 

Acting  Law  0-ff/cer. 


[Telpgram.] 

U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  D.  G.^  August  13, 1909. 
Olmsted, 

Forest  Service^  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Absolutely  essential  Merrill  commence  examination  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  He  should  ^iye  particular  attention  to  ascertaining 
approximate  power  possibilities,  territory  involved,  opportunity  for 
monopoly,  and  other  essential  conditions  needed  as  oasis  for  final 
consideration  proposed  contract.    Letter  follows. 

Overton  W.  Price. 


[Telegram.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  13, 1909. 
GiFPORD  Pinchot, 

Naiional  Irrigation  Congress,  Spokane,  Wash.: 
(If  not  there  ascertain  new  address  and  forward.) 
Just  had  satisfactory  conference  Senator  Newlands,  to  whom  pro- 
posed contract  has  been  referred,  about  which  you  prepared  memo- 
randum. Designation  committee  of  which  you  will  be  member  prob- 
able to  investigate  actual  conditions  and  report  fully  with  recommen- 
dations.   Letter  Denver  follows. 

Price. 


August,  13,  1909. 
District  Forester, 

San  Francisco,  CoH. 
Dear  Fritz:  I  have  just  learned  from  Senator  Newlands,  with 
whom  I  had  a  two-hours'  conference  this  morning,  that  the  President 
has  referred  the  proposed  contract  with  the  Truckee  River  Greneral 
Electric  Co.  to  him  for  his  recommendation.  Senator  Newlands  will 
probably  recommend  to  the  President  at  once  the  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  study  conditions  on  the  CTound  and  mane  their 
recommendations  to  him.  This  conmiittee  will  probably  consist  of 
Mr.  Pinchot,  Newell,  Leighton.  the  chief  hydro^apher  of  the  Greo- 
logical  Survey,  and  Marshall,  cnief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Whit- 
ney, chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  and  an  eminent  engineer  of  national 
standing,  whom  the  President  will  select.    This  gives  us  three  men, 
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Mr.  Pinchot,  Leighton,  and  Whitney,  on  our  side  from  the  beginning. 
Newall  and  Marshall,  Chief  of  Engineers,  will  be  on  the  other  side, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  eminent  engineer  will  see  the  thing  straight 
and  help  to  swell  our  majority. 

As  I  have  just  wired  you,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
Merrill  should  commence  an  examination  and  ascertain,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  advance  of  the  work  of  the  committee,  what  the  essential 
facts  are  regarding  conditions  on  the  ground.  Maltby's  reports  have 
been  valuable,  but  they  lack  the  definiteness  and  also  the  adequacy 
which  can  come  only  from  a  thorough  study  of  physical  conditions 
on  the  CTound  itself. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  , 

Associate  Forester. 

Please  keep  the  proposed  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the 
President  absolutely  confidential.  No  one  but  you  must  know  of  it 
until  it  is  done  and  made  public. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  15^  1909. 
Price, 

Forest  Service^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Merrill  begins  examination  Tahoe  Truckee  to-morrow.     Action 
proposed  lease  land  for  ranger  site  on  lake  delayed  account  Kent 
being  on  hunting  trip  out  of  communication.    He  returns  to-morrow. 

Olmsted. 


August  16,  1909. 
Mr.  GiFTORD  Pinchot, 

Care  Forest  Supervisor^  Deadwood^  8.  Dak. 

Dear  Mr.  Pinchot:  I  had  two  conferences  to-day  with  Senator 
Newlands,  at  the  second  of  which  Mr.  Bien  was  present 

The  Senator  will  recommend  to  the  President  immediately  the 
designation  of  yourself,  Newell,  Leighton,  and  Marshall,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  act  as  a  committee  in  a  thorough  investigation  of  all 
conditions  involved  in  the  proposed  contract  with  the  Truckee  River 
General  Electric  Co.  Senator  Newlands's  letter  to  the  President  will 
also  suggest  that  the  Reclamation  Service  employ  an  engineer  of 
national  reputation  to  share  in  the  investigation  conducted  by  this 
committee.  Whitney  will  be  left  off,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
should  be. 

Bien^  of  course,  did  his  best  to  induce  the  Senator  to  recommend 
immediate  action  upon  the  contract,  but  happily  there  is  no  danger 
of  that.  The  only  thing  I  regret  about  the  business  is,  that  it  may 
interfere  with  your  holiday,  but  I  don't  believe  it  will  do  so  seriously, 
because  10  days  on  the  ground,  at  most,  ought  to  be  enough. 

Senator  Newlands  showed  me  the  draft  for  his  proposed  letter  to 
the  President  and  let  me  make  some  suggestions  regarding  it,  some 
of  which  he  took.  We  would  write  the  letter  somewhat  differently. 
But  one  of  its  good  points  is,  that  it  makes  absolutely  plain  that  the 
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central  question  involved  is  not  the  question  whether  the  Keclamation 
Service  gets  what  it  wants,  but  whether  the  proposed  contract  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  conservation.  This  is  brought  out 
without  taking  sides,  but  it  is  brought  out  clearly.  Naturally,  Bien 
and  I  differed  at  nearly  every  point  in  the  second  conference  with 
Senator  Newlands.  But  we  did  so  with  entire  friendliness,  and  there 
was  not  and  will  not  be  any  temper.  I  also  made  it  plain  to  the 
Senator,  in  a  talk  we  had  after  Bien  went  away,  that  in  this  matter 
the  service  had  never  questioned  the  motive  of  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, but  only  its  judgment. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  sending  to-day  to  Secretary  Grar- 
field.    All  well  here. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Overton  W.  Price. 


August  16, 1909. 
Hon.  James  R.  Garfield, 

Garfeld  Building^  Cleveland^  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Pinchot  several  days 
ago  asking  me  to  get  the  facts  regarding  Mr.  Bien's  statement  to  Afr. 
Pinchot  that  last  winter  you  were  about  to  approve  a  contract  with 
the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  similar  to  the  one  now  pro- 
posed and  to  send  these  facts  to  you. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  thoroughly  with  Bien.  His  statement, 
in  effect,  is  that  a  proposed  contract  with  the  Truckee  River  General 
Electric  Co.  was  submitted  to  you  by  Mr.  Newell  in  December,  1908; 
that  you  considered  it  informally,  and  that  Bien  thinks  Mr.  Newell 
thought  that  you  thought  it  was  all  right.  I  asked  him  if  the  con- 
tract was  the  same  contract  as  the  one  now  proposed,  to  which  he 
replied  that  he  was  not  sure,  but  that  he  did  not  think  it  was.  His 
further  statement  is  that  in  April,  1908,  you  signed  a  short  letter,  at 
Mr.  Newell's  request,  to  the  representative  of  the  Truckee  River  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  stating  that  provided  an  agreement  could  be 
reached  which  would  safeguard  the  public  interest  you  would  be  glad 
to  approve  it.  I  asked  him  if  this  letter  referred  to  any  specific 
form  of  contract,  either  drawn  or  contemplated,  and  he  said  no.  I 
asked  him  further  whether,  in  his  judgment,  it  bound  the  department 
to  execute  any  contract  at  all  with  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric 
Co.,  and  he  said  no.  And  I  asked  him  still  further  whether,  in  his 
judgment,  the  writing  of  this  letter  by  you  could  in  any  way  be 
taken  as  a  commitment  of  you  to  the  execution  of  the  contract  now 
under  consideration,  and  again  he  said  no. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Bien's  statement  to  Mr.  Pinchot  that  you  were 
about  to  approve  a  contract  similar  to  the  one  now  proposed  was,  in 
my  judgment,  like  other  statements  made  by  the  Reclamation  Service 
regarding  the  proposed  contract,  not  tmtruthf ul  in  intent,  but  utterly 
misleading  in  effect.  Mr.  Bien,  like  Mr.  Newell,  has  been  and  is  still 
under  heavy  stress  and  has  made  partisan  statements  about  the  pro- 
posed contract  which  we  would  not  have  made  were  not  the  stress 
so  severe.  All  this  implies  no  criticism  on  my  part  of  Bien  per- 
sonally, because  I  like  him,  and  I  believe  implicitly  that  he  means  to 
do  right. 
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I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  confidential  letter  to  Mr.  Pinchot  regarding 
ater  developments  in  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  matter.  A 
urther  conference  with  Senator  Newlands  this  afternoon  makes 
ertain  his  immediate  recommendation  to  the  President  of  a  com- 
littee  composed  of  the  gentlemen  enumerated  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
*inchot,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Whitney. 
With  best  wishes,  faithfully  yours, 

Overton  W.  Price. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Franciscjo,  Cal.,  August  19^  1909. 
)RESTER,  Waahingtan^  D.  C: 

San  Francisco  papers  report  that  on  Kent's  protest  the  President 
s  ordered  delay  on  action  Truckee  General  Electric  contract  pend- 
%  further  investigation.  Is  this  true,  and  if  so,  is  proposed  con- 
ict  available  for  public  scrutiny  ? 

Olmsted. 


[Indorsement  at  top  of  following  letter.] 

Oear  Price  :  This  is  admirable,  and  so  is  your  letter  to  Garfield. 
I't  believe  I  shall  miss  my  two  weeks  fishing  anyhow,    G.  P, 


[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  B.  (7.,  August  20^  1909. 
trict  Forester, 

San  Francisco^  Cal,: 
hould  we  be  questioned  regarding  rumor  that  President  will 
oint  committee  to  investigate,  we  must  absolutely  decline  to  dis- 
it  until  officially  informed  that  such  a  committee  will  or  will 
be  appointed,  when  I  shall  wire  you.  I  see  no  reason  for  with- 
ling  essential  points  proposed  contract,  since  it  is  in  no  sense 
idential  document.  This  should  be  done  only  to  give  information 
d. 

Price, 


[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  August  W^  1909. 
RiCT  Forester, 

San  Francisco^  Cal.: 
7  and  your  official  statement  must  be  that  we  are  definitely  and 
illy  informed  that  action  upon  proposed  Truckee  River  general 
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electric  contract  is  withheld,  but  thai  we  decline  absolutely  to  com- 
ment in  any  way  upon  newspaper  reports  that  this  is  at  the  Presi- 
dent's direction. 

O.  J.  Price. 


[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agrictjlture, 

Forest  Service, 
WasMngtonj  D.  C,  August  20^  1909. 
District  Forester, 

San  Francisco^  Gal.: 
I  wrote  you  fully  13th  regarding  Truckee  River  general  electric 
If  letter  has  not  come,  please  wire. 

O.  J.  Price. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  20^  1909. 
Price, 

Forest  Service^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Have  your  letter  13th,  but  want  official  confirmation  of  newspaper 
reports.    Also  instructions  as  to  whether  the  essential  points  in  pro- 
posed contract  may  be  given  to  public. 

Olmsted. 


August  24,  1909. 
Mr.  Overton  W.  Price, 

Forest  Service^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Price  :  All  well  so  far.  Our  friends  the  enemy  failed  to  cap- 
ture the  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  although  they  did 
get  the  resolutions  committee,  but  the  resolution  indorsing  Eddy's 
Public  Domain  League  was  turned  down  on  the  floor,  thanks  to 
Goudy.    Also  one  indorsing  the  F.  S.  was  passed. 

Mr.  Hardtner,  of  Louisiana,  is  on  the  train  and  has  just  told  me  of 
a  paper  of  F.  C.  Zachary,  of  New  Orleans,  which  appeared  about 
June  1  on  "  The  power  of  the  State  to  control  methods  of  cutting." 
If  you  can  lay  your  hand  on  it,  I  should  greatly  like  to  see  a  copy. 
It  may  be  in  conservation. 

If  you  have  any  chance,  put  off  the  examination  of  the  Truckee- 
Tahoe  matter  until  about  October  1.  In  that  case  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  my  vacation. 

Kelleter  is  doing  beautifully  on  the  Black  Hills.    Things  are  quiet- 
ing down  tremendously  and  it  is  becoming  evident  that  tlie  men  who 
were  opposing  us  there  were  principally  promoters  of  fake  mining 
companies.    All  well.    I  wish  you  were  not  in  Washington. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

GiTFORD  PiNCHOT,  Forester. 
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[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  ^4j  1909. 
Price, 

Forest  Service^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Company  at  work  at  new  dam  at  Tahoe.  Kent  fears  they  are 
planning  to  work  estoppel  on  account  lacher  of  Government  and 
riparian  owners.  Kent  would  enjoin,  except  that  he  does  not  wish 
interfere  with  Truckee-Carson  project.  He  will  fight  unless  Gov- 
ernment stops  them.  Suit  started  by  Kent  may  be  hard  to  stop,  as 
it  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  others  having  no  sympathy  with  Rec- 
lamation plans.    Wire  advice. 

Olmstes). 

[Indorsement] 

Until  a  conclusion  is  reached  in  reference  to  the  contract  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Government,  Forest  Service  should  not  take  or 
suggest  any  legal  action. 


[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  or  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  D.  C,  August  26^  1909. 
Olmsted, 

San  Francisco^  Cal.: 
Construction  dam  will  not  prejudice  Government's  case  if  pro- 
posed contract  not  executed.  Not  necessary  from  our  standpoint  for 
Kent  to  proceed,  but  he  should  do  as  he  thinks  best  to  protect  his 
own  interests.  Our  only  and  urgent  duty  this  case  is  to  gather  all 
physical  and  other  facts  affecting  proposed  contract. 

Overton  W.  Price. 


August  26,  1909. 
When  action  is  taken  on  this  contract  see  letter  of  August  24, 1909. 
Mono  uses  California-Nevada  Electric  Power  Co.'s  reservoir  and 
conduit.    February  28,  1907. 

A.  C.  Shaw. 


[Telegram.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  Sly  1909. 

GiFFORD  PiNCHOT, 

Care  Forest  Service^  San  Francisco^  Ceil.: 
Bien  and  I  agree  that  appointment  proposed  committee  Tahoe  un- 
likely until  after  decision  reached  regarding  other  matters.    Nothing 
in  sight  here  to  interfere  or  which  should  interfere  Avalon.    All  well. 

Price. 
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POBBIBLE  POWEB  OUTPXJT  OF  TBUCKEE  RiYEB  WaTEBSHEO  AbOVE  ClABK   StaTIOW. 

Nev. 

August  31,  1909. 

webbeb  lake  poweb  plant. 

Location :  Takes  water  from  Webber  Lake.     Plant  located  on  shores  of  Little 
Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1.     Canal,  li  miles. 
Head  available.  ±200. 
Storage  capacity,  20,000  acre-feet. 
Assumed  evaporation  losses,  1,600  acre-feet. 
Available  uniform  run-ofT,  42  second-feet. 
Power,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  42X200X^^=765  horsepower. 

independence  lake  poweb  plant. 

Location:  Takes  water  from  Independence  Lake.  Power  house  located  on 
canal  from  Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1  to  Twin  Valley.  L^igth  of  canal, 
4^  miles. 

Head  available,  ±530. 

Storage  capacity,  15,500  acre-feet. 

Assumed  evaporation  losses,  1,800  acre-feet. 

Available  uniform  run-oflF,  27  second-feet. 

Power,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  27X530Xi*x=1.300  horseiwwer. 

TWIN    VALLEY   POWEB   PLANT. 

Location:  Takes  water  from  Little  Truckee  Reservoir,  delivering  same  at 
power  house  on  shore  of  Twin  Valley  Reservoir.    Canal,  15  miles. 

Head  available,  ±200  feet. 

Storage  capacity:  Little  Truckee  Reservoir  No.  1,  60,000  acre-feet;  Webber 
Lake  Reservoir,  20,000  acre-feet. 

Evaporation  losses,  assumed,  5,000  acre-feet. 

Net  storage  capacity,  75,000  acre-feet. 

Available  uniform  run-off:  Little  Truckee  No.  3,  137  second-feet;  Lake  Inde- 
pendence, 27  second  feet;  total,  164  second-feet. 

Power,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  164X200X^=3,000  horseiwwer. 

PBOSBEB    CBEEK    POWEB   PLANT. 

liocation:  Takes  water  from  Twin  and  Euer  Valleys,  including  the  water 
from  the  Twin  Valley  power  house.     Length  of  canal,  etc.,  7  miles. 

Head  available,  ±500. 

Storage  capacity:  Twin  Valley,  27,000  acre-feet;  Euer  Valley,  5,000  acre-feet. 

Evaporation  losses,  assumed,  2,000  acre-feet. 

Net  storage,  30,000  acre-feet. 

Available  uniform  run-oflf:  Twin  and  Euer  Valleys,  62  second-feet;  from 
Twin  Valley  i)ower  house,  164  second-feet;  total,  226  second-feet. 

Power,  at  80  per  c«it  efficiency,  226X500X1^=10,250  horsepower. 

TBUCKEE  POWEB  PLANT. 

Location:  Takes  water  from  Donner,  Cold,  and  Trout  Creeks;  ix>wcr  house 
Just  below  highway  bridge  across  Truckee  River  at  Truckee. 
Canal  length,  ±4  miles. 
Head  available,  ±140  feet. 
Storage  capacity,  net,  45.000  acre-feet. 
Available  uniform  run-off,  80  second-feet. 
Power,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  89X140X^=1,130  horsepower. 
With  30.000  acre-feet  storage. 
Available  run-oflT,  68  second-feet. 
Power,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  68X 1 40 X  1^=^70  horsepower. 

BOCA    POWEB   PLANT. 

TiOwer  Prosser  Creek  development,  taking  water  from  Lower  Proaser  Creek, 
below  outlet  of  Alder  Creek,  conducting  same  to  power  house  at  Boca. 
Canal  length,  ±4  miles* 
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Head  available,  ±325  feet 

Storage  capacity,  none. 

Available  from  regular  flow  of  stream,  10  second-feet;  available  from  Prosser 
Creek  power  house,  226  second-feet ;  total,  236  second-feet. 

Power,  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  236X325XtV=7,000  horsepower. 

Truckee  River,  Truckee  to  Boca,  canal,  ±9  miles. 

Head  available,  225  feet. 

Water  available  from  Truckee  power  plant,  89  second-feet;  from  Truckee 
River,  30  second-feet;  total,  119  second-feet. 

Power  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  119  X  225X^^=2,400  horseiK)wer. 

Total  power,  9,400  horsepower. 

FLORISTON    POWER  PLANT. 

(Using  Truckee  River  from  Boca  to  Floriston.) 

Head  available,  235  feet. 

Water  available  from  Prosser  Creek,  236  second-feet;  from  Truckee  River, 
119  second-feet;  total,  355  second-feet.  From  Little  Truckee,  47  second-feet; 
grand  total,  402  second-feet. 

Power  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  402X235X^^=8,600  horseiwwer. 

Summary  of  power  developments  above  Floriston. 


I-ocation. 

Head. 

Water. 

Horse- 
power. 

w^bb^r  lAk^, . 

Feet. 
±200 
±530 
±200 
±500 
±140 
±325 
±225 
±235 

Sec.  feet. 
42 
27 
164 
226 
89 
236 
119 
402 

765 

Tndependenoe  I/ftim ^  - , .      . -  -  - 

1,300 
3,000 
10,250 
1,130 
7,000 
2,400 
8,600 

Twin  Valtey 

Prosser  Creek 

Boca 

Floriston 

Total  

34,445 

POSSIBLE  POWEB  DEVELOPMENTS  FROM  LAKE  TAHOE. 

Lake  Washoe  power  plant. 

Takes  water  by  tunnels  from  Lake  Tahoe  to  a  point  on  shores  of  Lake  Washoe 
near  Franktown. 
Length  of  tunnel,  4  miles;  canal  and  pipe,  1^  miles. 
Head  available,  ±1,150  feet. 
Water  available  394  second-feet. 
Power  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  394  X  1,150  Xtt  =41,200  horsepower. 

Little  Valley  development. 

Head  available.  ±1,400  feet. 

Water  available,  15  second-feet. 

Power  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  15Xl,400XTS:=l.tH)0  horsepower. 

Total  at  Lake  Washoe  plant,  44,000  horsepower. 

Steamboat  Valley  power  plant. 

Head  avaUable,  ±500  feet. 

Water  available:  Tahoe,  394  second-feet;  Little  Valley,  15  second-feet;  total, 
409  second-feet.  Evaporation  losses  in  Washoe,  30,000  acre-feet,  equals  41 
second-feet.    Total  available,  368  second-feet. 

Power  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  368X500X^4:  =16,750  horsepower. 
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Clarke  Station  power  plant. 
Truckee  River,  Vista  to  Glarks  Station. 

Head  available,  ±200  feet. 

Water  available :  From  Floriston  plant,  402  second-feet ;  from  Steamboat  Val- 
ley plant,  368  second-feet;  total  770  second-feet.  Irrigation  uses,  Beno  Valley, 
50  second-feet;  Steamboat  Valley,  20  second-feet.  Available  for  power,  70O 
second- feet. 

Power  at  80  per  cent  efficiency,  700  X  200  X^^  =12,700  horsepower. 

Summary  of  development  from  Lake  Tahoe  and  Lower  Truckee  River, 

Horsepower. 

Lake  Washoe  plant 44,000 

Steamboat  Valley  plant 16,  750 

Clarks  Station  plant 12, 700 

Total 73. 450 

From  Upper  Truckee : 34,445 

Grand  total 107. 895 

Possible  storage  reservoirs  and  available  capacities^  Truckee  River  watershed. 

Acre-feet. 

Webber  Lake 18, 400 

Little  Truckee  No.  1 56.600 

Henness  Pass 19, 000 

Lake  Independence 14, 700 

Twin  Valley 25,  500 

Euers  Valley *  4, 500 

Donner  Lake 43, 000 

Squaw  Valley '  4, 000 

Dog  Valley 6, 000 

Lake  Tahoe 292,000 

Lake  Washoe 100, 000 

Uttle  Valley *  2. 000 

Storage  exclusive  of  Lake  Tahoe 192,000 

Present  power  development  on  Truckee  River. 


Name. 

Water.* 

HflBd.1 

Hotae- 

TO 

Floiiaton  PuIdA  Paoer  Co..  at  Floriston 

Stcfeet. 

400 

400 
300 

aoo 

250 

S   8S«^ 

3,<M0 
3,010 

Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.: 

At  Fond 

AtFleish. 

tm 

Waahoe  Power  A  Devekmment  Co..  at  Mosul 

•^s 

Reno  Power.  Lisht  &  Water  Ca.  at  Reno/. 

Total 

u,«o 

*  Not  aTaliabie  for  use  aa  merely  reatorage  of  Lake  Tahoe  watera  but,  on  cootracy. 
entailing  losa  of  30,000  acre-feet  by  evaporation. 

>  Estimated. 

*  From  indenture  dated  Oct.  10,  1908. 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
San  Francisco^  CoH.^  September  ^,  1909. 
The  Forester,  Washington^  D.  C: 

DsAR  Sir  :  I  am  inclosing  you  herewith  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  Mr.  Merrill,  of  this  office,  showing  approximately  the  possible 
power  output  of  the  Truckee  River  watershed,  above  Clark  station, 

It  is  hoped  early  next  week  to  be  able  to  get  information  concern- 
ing the  early  history,  organization,  and  transferred  rights  of  the 
power  plants  now  operating  on  the  Truckee  River.  This  informa- 
tion will  be  embraced  in  a  formal  report,  which  will  soon  be  sub- 
mitted, together  with  maps  showing  the  location  of  the  present  power 
plants  and  the  possible  location  for  other  power  plants  on  the  water- 
shed of  the  Truckee  River, 

Very  truly,  yours,  ^  G.  M.  Homans, 

Acting  District  Forester. 


September  7, 1909. 
Mr.  O.  C.  Merrill, 

San  Frandsco^  CcH. 
•  My  Dear  Mr.  Merrill:  I  am  greatly  in  your  debt  for  the  parallel 
column  copy  of  the  Garfield-Ballinger  contracts.  I  am  sending 
copies  of  these  to  Mr.  Garfield  and  Mr.  Price.  Personally,  I  have  not 
vet  had  time  to  look  them  over,  but  shall  take  the  papers  with  me  to 
San  Clemente  and  go  over  them  then. 

I  am  greatly  in  your  debt  for  your  prompt  attention  to  this  matter. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Foresiter. 
Signed  (by  instructions)  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pinchot. 


United  States  Department  of  Aorictjlture, 

Forest  Service,  Angeles  National  Forest, 

Los  Angeles^  CcH.^  September  7, 1909. 
Mr.  Overton  W.  Price, 

Associate  Forester]  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Price  :  The  inclosed  parallel  column  comparison  of  the  Gar- 
field-Ballinger Truckee  general  electric  contracts  was  made  by  Mr. 
0.  C.  Merrill,  of  the  San  Francisco  office,  showing  whether  or  not 
it  was  true  that  Mr.  Garfield,  as  claimed  by  the  reclamation  people, 
had  approved  a  contract  substantially  like  the  one  to  which  we 
object. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  go  over  it  yet,  but  shall  before  I  ffet  back 
from  San  Clemente,  and  there  is  little  to  do,  anyhow,  as  to  flie  facts 
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of  the  matter.    I  am  more  and  more  clear  that  we  have  got  that 
situation  just  where  we  want  it. 
Yours,  as  always, 

GiFFORD  PiNCHOT,  Forester. 

Signed  (by  instructions)  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pinchot. 
(ficls. :) 


GABFIELD  CONTBACT. 

This  indenture,  made  and  entered 
into  this  15th  day  of  October,  1908, 
by  and  between  Murray  F.  Vandall 
and  Sonia  F.  Vandall,  his  wife,  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 
State  of  California,  parties  of  the  first 
part,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, party  of  the  second  part 

Witnesseth : 


That  the  said  parties  of  the  first 
part,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
one  (1)  dollar  to  them  in  hand  paid  by 
the  said  party  of  the'  second  part,  the 
receipt  of  which  Is  hereby  acknowl- 
edged, and  in  consideration,  further, 
of  the  conditions,  covenants,  and 
agreements  of  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part  hereinafter  expressed  and 
contained,  do  by  these  presents  grant, 
bargain,  and  sell,  convey  and  confirm 
unto  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
its  successors  and  assigns: 

All  that  certain  piece  or  parcel  of 
land,  comprising  about  fifty-four  (54) 
acres,  situate  in  the  county  of  Placer, 
State  of  California,  being  portion  of 
section  seven  (7),  in  township  fifteen 
(15)  north,  of  range  seventeen  (17) 
east,  Mount  Diablo  base  and  meridian, 
according  to  the  United  States  (3ov- 
emment  survey,  and  being  particu- 
larly bounded  and  described  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit: 


Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  northwest  quarter  (i)  of  the 
northwest  quarter  (i)  of  section  seven 
(7)  in  township  fifteen  (15)  north, 
range  seventeen  (17)  east.  Mount  Di- 
ablo base  and  meridian,  according 
to  the  United  States  Government 
Burvey;  thence  south  and  along  the 


9ALLINGEB  CONTRACT. 

This  agreement,  made  this  thir- 
teenth day  of  May.  1909,  by  and  be- 
tween the  Trucltee  River  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  a  corporation  organized 
and  existing  in  the  State  of  California, 
its  successors  and  assigns,  party  of 
the  first  part,  hereinafter  styled  the 
"Company,"   and   the   United   States, 

acting  in  this  behalf  by ^ 

Director  of  the  United  States  Recla- 
mation Service,  and  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, party  of  the  second  part 

Witnesseth : 


Whereas,  the  company  claims  title 
to  a  tract  approximately  flfty-fonr 
acres,  in  the  State  of  California,  at 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee 
River,  together  with  the  dam  now  con- 
structed upon  said  premises  near  the 
head  of  Truckee  River  and  the  tene- 
ments, hereditaments,  appurtenances, 
and  easements  thereunto  belonglnic 
and  by  means  of  said  dam  now  regu- 
lates the  fiow  of  waters  so  as  to  be 
available  for  use  in  the  operation  of 
several  plants  and  factories  on  Trackee 
River  hereinafter  m&itioned;  and 
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boundary  of  said  northeast  quar- 
)f  the  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
seven,  ^  four  hundred  and  fifty 
)  feet;  thence  east  four  hundred 
)  feet;  thence  south  eight  hun- 

and  seventy   (870)    feet  to  the 
boundary   of    said    northeast 
er  of  northwest  quarter  of  sec- 
seven;  thrace   east   along   said 

boundary  two  hundred  and  four 

feet  and  to  a  point  twaity  (20) 
easterly  from  the  easterly  bank 
e  Trnckee  River;  thence  north 
wo  (52)  degrees  east,  four  hun- 
and  sixty-three  (463)  feet,  and 
joint  twenty  (20)  feet  easterly 
said  easterly  bank ;  thence  south 
le  degrees  east  four  hundred 
cty-tbree  (463)  feet  to  the  south- 
3rner  of  said  northeast  quarter 
thwest  quarter  of  section  seven ; 

south  forty  degrees  four  min- 
ist  one  thousand  and  eighty-one 

feet,  and  to  the  westerly  shore 
Q  Tahoe ;  thence  northerly  along 
sterly  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe  to 
ler  of  fractional  sections  six  (6) 
ven   (7)  in  said  township  and 

thence  w:est  along  the  north 
ry  of  said  section  seven,  two 
id  and  eight  (2,008)  feet  to  the 
r  b^inning. 

her   with   the  dam   now   con- 
l  upon  said  premises  near  the 

Truckee  River,  and  all  other 
ts,  hereditaments,  and  appur- 
i    thereunto    belonging    or   in 

appertaining,  and  the  rever- 
I  reversions,  remainder  and  re- 
Sy    rents,    issues,    and   profits 

(so  all  other  privileges,  rights, 
tments  granted  to  or  released 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part 
Donner  Lumber  and  Boom 
by  deed  dated  October  23, 
[  recorded  in  Book  78,  at  page 
rds   of  Placer  CJounty,  C5all- 


Whereas,  the  United  States  desires 
to  utilize  the  waters  stored  in  Lake 
Tahoe,  in  connection  with  the  Truckee- 
Carson  project  in  Nevada,  constructed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  17,  1902  (32 
Stat,  388),  known  as  the  reclamation 
act,  and  claims  under  appropriations 
made  by  It  or  on  Its  behalf  the  un- 
appropriated and  surplus  waters  of 
Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Truckee  River 
for  irrigation  and  other  uses  in  con- 
nection with  said  Truckee  -  Carson 
project  and  In  this  connection  has  also 
reserved  the  public  lands  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  In  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity;  and 
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To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singu- 
lar the  said  premises,  together  with 
the  appurtenances,  unto  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  and  to  its  succes- 
sors and  assigns  forever. 

Subject,  nevertheless  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  covenants,  and  agree- 
ments, all  of  which,  by  the  acceptance 
of  this  conveyance,  are  assumed  and 
agreed  to  be  performed  by  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors 
and  assigns,  namely: 


It  is  understood  by  the  parties  hereto 
that  the  said  lands  and  the  said  dam 
thereon  were  heretofore  acquired,  and 
until  the  execution  of  this  conveyance 
have  been  held  by  the  parties  of  the 
first  part  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
and  regulating  the  flow  of  water  from 
Lake  Tahoe  down  the  Truckee  River, 
where  such  water  is  used  in  the  oper- 
ation of  five  certain  power  plants  or 
factories  located  upon  the  banks  of 
said  river,  and  extending  from  Floris- 
ton to  a  point  near  the  town  of  Reno. 


The  said  power  plants  or  factories 
are  of  the  description  and  character 
set  forth  in  the  following  schedule : 


Whereas  the  parties  hereto  now  de- 
sire to  provide  for  the  atilisEation  of 
all  the  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  of 
the  Truckee  River  for  irrigation  and 
power  purposes  in  such  manner  as  to 
protect  all  vested  rights  to  the  use 
thereof  for  such  purposes,  and  also  to 
avoid  waste  of  anv  such  waters,  as  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  and  generally 
to  cooperate  to  the  fuUest  extent  for 
the  beneficial  utilization  of  the  waters 
of  Lake  Tahoe;  and 

Whereas  it  is  claimed  by  the  com- 
pany that  the  said  lands,  aggregating 
approximately  fifty-four  acres,  and  the 
dam  thereon  and  rights  appurtenant 
thereto  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Taboe 
into  Truckee  River  were  acquired,  and 
are  now  held  and  have  for  a  long  time 
been  held  and  controlled  by  the  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
and  regulating  the  flow  of  water  from 
Lake  Tahoe  down  the  Truckee  River, 
where  such  water  Is  used  in  the  opera- 
tion of  five  certain  power  plants  or 
factories  located  upon  the  banks  of 
said  river  and  extending  from  Floris- 
ton, in  California,  to  a  point  at  or 
near  Reno,  in  Nevada. 

The  said  power  plants  or  factories 
are  of  the  description  and  character 
set  forth  in  the  following  schedule: 


Name. 

Location. 

Diversion 
capacity 
(cubic 
feet  per 
second). 

Head 

(feet). 

Name. 

Location. 

DlTonioo 

ci«>adty 

(cubk 

feet  per 

■eoond). 

Floriston  Pulp  A 

Truckee    River 
General  Electric 
Co. 

Floriston.. 
Farad 

Fleish 

Mogul 

Reno 

400 
400 

900 

aoo 

210 

56 
86 

126 

88 

41 

Co. 
Truckee  River  General 
Electric  Co. 
Do 

Floriston. . . . 

Farad 

FWah 

Mogul 

Reno 

400 
400 
90O 

Do 

Washoe  Power  &  Devel- 
opment Co. 

Reno  Power,   Light  A 
Water  Co. 

aoo 

Washoe  Power  A 
Development  Co. 

Reno  Power,  Li^t 
&  Water  Co. 

900 

It  being  understood  and  agreed  by 
the  pa  riles  hereto  that  the  amounts 
of  water  above  specified  are  sufficient 
for  all  of  said  plants  and  factories, 
the  same  waters  being  used  succes- 
sively by  each  of  them  as  such  waters 
pass  down  the  said  river. 

And  this  conveyance  is  executed 
upon  and  subject  to  the  condition,  cov- 
enant and  agreement  that  after  the 
execution  thereof,  the  flow  of  waters 
from  Lake  Tahoe  down  the  Truckee 


Therefore,  the  said  parties  hereof 
do  agree: 

1.  It  is  agreed  and  understood  that 
the  amounts  of  water  above  spedfled 
are  suflldent  for  all  of  said  plants  and 
factories,  the  same  waters  being  used 
successively  by  each  of  them  as  such 
waters  pass  down  the  said  river. 

2.  It  is  further  understood  and 
agreed  that  in  order  that  the  flow  of 
said  waters  shall  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  opa«tion  of  said 
plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  gates 
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River  shall  be  so  controlled  and  regu- 
lated that  the  said  waters  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  available  for  use  in  the 
operation  of  each  of  the  said  plants 
and  factories.  And  to  that  end  there 
shall  be  maintained  a  flow  of  water 
in  the  said  river  at  Floriston  afore- 
said of  not  less  than  500  cubic  feet 
per  second  from  the  first  day  of  March, 
to  the  30th  day  of  Septeml>er,  inclu- 
sive, in  each  year,  and  at  not  less 
than  400  cubic  feet  per  second  from 
the  first  day  of  October  to  the  last 
day  of  February,  inclusive,  in  each 
year. 


That  such,  flow  shall  be  maintained 
each  year  so  long  as  the  said  water 
is  required  for  the  use  of  opera- 
tion of  the  said  five  plants  or  facto- 
ries, or  any  of  them,  by  the  present 
ownm  or  holders  thereof,  their  suc- 
cessors or  assigns;  and  also  to  that 
end  that  no  part  of  the  said  waters 
flowing  in  the  said  river  between  Flor- 
iston aforesaid  and  the  head  gates  of 
the  canal  of  the  Reno  Power,  Light 
&  Water  Company,  near  Reno,  shall 
be  diverted  from  the  said  river  by  the 
said  party  of  the  second  part,  its  suc- 
cessors or  assigns. 


of  the  dam  at  the  lake  outlet  should 
be  so  manipulated  that  the  fiow  of 
the  Truckee  River  at  Floriston,  in  the 
State  of  California,  shall  not  be  less 
than  500  cubic  feet  per  second  from 
the  first  day  of  March  to  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September,  inclusive,  in  each 
year,  and  not  less  than  400  cubic  feet 
per  second  from  the  first  day  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  last  day  of  February,  in- 
clusive, in  each  year, 


and  so  that  the  lake  elevation  on  the 
first  day  of  October  shall  be  such  that 
it  shall  be  practicable  to  draw  350 
cubic  feet  per  second  at  any  time  in 
the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December. 


3.  In  order  that  there  shall  be  se- 
cured to  the  United  States  for  the  irri- 
gation and  other  uses  of  the  Truckee- 
Carson  project  all  the  water  supply 
available  by  storage  in  Lake  Tahoe, 
subject  only  to  the  conditions  of  fiow 
and  other  conditions  herein  in  this 
agreement  fixed  by  the  parties,  the  com- 
pany covenants  and  agrees  forthwith 
to  reconstruct  its  said  dam  at  ILake 
Tahoe  and  to  build  new  outlet  works 
in  connection  therewith,  also  gate- 
keeper's buildings,  and  perform  the 
necessary  dredging  in  accordance  with 
plans  to  be  approved  by  the  Director 
of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  to 
push  such  construction  to  completion 
at  the  earliest  date  practicable,  and 
to  complete  the  same  or  such  parts 
thereof  as  the  Director  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  may  require  on  or  before 
November  1, 1909.  Prior  to  November 
1,  1909,  such  changes  in  the  bridges, 
grade,  and  track  of  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Railway  and  Transportation  Company 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  twenty-five  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  down  the  Truckee 
River  without  damage  to  the  railroad 
shall  be  provided  and  the  expense 
thereof  shall  be  borne  by  the  com- 
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pany;  and  until  such  changes  are 
made,  the  company  shall  be  responsi- 
ble fbr  all  damage  to  lands  or  property 
on  the  margin  of  Lake  Tahoe  or  along 
the  Truckee  River,  and  the  company 
agrees  that  It  will  secure  the  full  con- 
sent of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Railway  and 
Transportation  Ck)mpany  for  the  doing 
of  such  work.  The  company  shall  not 
be  required  to  do  any  work  of  con- 
struction or  reconstruction  of  the  dam 
and  outlet  works  which  will  affect 
vested  rights  in  respect  to  the  waters 
of  Lake  Tahoe  and  Truckee  River  as 
the  same  now  exists,  or  which  will 
subject  it  to  claims  for  damage  or  in- 
Jury  in  re^)ect  thereof. 

4.  The  company  agrees  that,  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  flow  and  the  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  United  States,  commencing 
on  the  first  day  of  November,  1909, 
shall  have  the  actual  and  exclusive 
control  and  operation  of  said  dam  and 
outlet  works,  and  the  proper  officers 
and  agents  of  the  United  States  shall 
at  all  times  have  unrestricted  access 
to  the  premises  and  the  right  to  use 
the  same  and  the  buildings  and  works 
thereon  for  the  purposes  of  such  con- 
trol and  operation.  The  United  States 
covenants  and  agrees  that  after  as- 
suming control  hereunder  it  will  at  all 
times  properly  provide  for  such  con- 
trol and  operation  under  the  terms  of 
this  agreement  and  will  pay  all  the 
cost  and  expense  of  the  same.  In  the 
operation  of  said  works  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  outflow  of  Lake  Tahoe  the 
United  States  covenants  and  agrees  to 
so  manipulate  the  gates  of  the  dam  at 
the  lake  outlet  that  the  flow  of  the 
Truckee  River  at  Floriston,  in  the  State 
of  California,  shall  not  be  less  than 
500  cubic  feet  per  second  from  the 
flrst  day  of  March  to  the  thirtieth  day 
of  September,  inclusive  of  each  year, 
and  not  less  than  400  cubic  feet  per 
second  from  the  first  day  of  October 
to  the  last  day  of  February,  inclusive, 
in  each  year,  and  so  that  the  lake  ele- 
vation on  the  first  day  of  October  will 
be  such  that  it  shall  be  practicable  to 
draw  350  cubic  feet  per  second  at  any 
time  in  the  months  of  October,  No- 
vember, and  December.  Subject  to 
the  aforesaid  conditions  of  fiow  and 
lake  level  and  subject  to  the  rights  of 
the  company  and  other  owners  to 
maintain  and  operate  at  all  times  their 
respective  plants  and  factories  as 
aforesaid,  and  subject  to  the  vested 
rights  in  Lake  Tahoe  and  in  the 
Truckee  River,  the  United  States  in 
the   operation  of   said  outlet    works 
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shall  have  and  may  exercise  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
water  through  said  works  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  deemed  best  by  the 
United  States  to  secure  for  its  use  in 
the  Truckee-Carson  project,  for  Irri- 
gation and  other  purposes,  all  the  wa- 
ter supply  available  by  storage  in 
Lake  Tahoe.  The  company  agrees 
that  after  July  1,  1909,  and  prior  to 
turning  over  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  dam  and  outlet  works  of  Lake 
Tahoe  to  the  United  States,  the  com- 
pany will  operate  the  gates  for  the 
discharge  of  water  into  Truckee  River 
according  to  such  schedule,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  terms  of  this  con- 
tract, as  may  be  furnished  by  or  un- 
der authority  of  the  Director  of  the 
Reclamation  Service. 

5.  Whenever  the  company  shall  re- 
lieve the  United  States  from  its  agree- 
ment to  operate  the  outlet  works,  so 
as  to  deliver  water  in  the  manner  and 
In  the  amount  as  hereinbefore  speci- 
fied, from  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  power 
plants  on  the  Truckee  River,  and  the 
company  shall,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  assume 
the  liability  for  and  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  and  satisfying  vested 
rights  of  all  kinds  on  the  Truckee 
River,  above  Clarks  Station  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  said  sta- 
tion being  situated  above  the  head  of 
the  canal  constructed  by  the  United 
States,  and  shall  have  made  adequate 
provision  to  protect  and  satisfy  all 
riparian,  vested,  and  other  rights  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior ;  then  the  United  States  agrees 
that  said  company  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisos  hereof,  be  entitled  to  di- 
vert water  for  power  purposes  at  a 
point,  hereinafter  styled  the  second 
diversion,  to  be  selected  by  the  com- 
pany on  the  margin  of  Lake  Tahoe, 
and  if  on  public  land  to  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, not  higher  than  the  natural 
outlet  of  said  lake,  and  without  charge 
other  than  the  stipulations  of  this 
agreement :  Provided,  That  the  regula- 
tion of  the  discharge  through  the  out- 
let from  Lake  Tahoe  at  point  of  sec- 
ond diversion  and  the  control  and  oper- 
ation of  any  storage  reservoirs  built 
by  the  company  to  store  waters  there- 
from for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Truckee-Carson  project  shall  be  by  the 
United  States  acting  directly  through 
its  agents,  the  control  of  the  United 
States  of  outlet  works  of  such  storage 
reservoirs  to  be  hi  like  manner  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  4  for  control  of 
the  outlet     works  from  Lake  Tahoe 
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into  Trnckee  Riyer,  the  Fnited  States 
agreeing  that  tlie  control  of  outlets 
from  such  storage  reserroirs  shall  be 
such  as  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible, 
all  waste  of  water:  Provided  further. 
That  the  company  shall  not  draw  water 
in  excess  of  475  acre-feet  in  any  one 
civil  day,  when  snch  draft  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Director  of  the  Recla- 
mation Service;  And  provided  further. 
That  in  case  of  snch  second  diversion 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  shall,  by 
storage  or  other  means  to  be  provided 
by  the  company,  be  delivered  to  the 
Truclcee  River  at  or  above  the  place 
of  diversion  for  said  Truckee-Carson 
project,  near  Clarks  Station,  in  such 
manner  that  the  second  diversi<m  shall 
not  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  In  said 
Trnckee  River,  near  Clarks  Station, 
and  which  would  be  available  for  the 
use  of  the  said  Tmckee-l'arson  project, 
in  case  no  such  seccmd  diversion  for 
power  purposes  from  Lake  Tahoe 
were  made  or  storage  additional  to 
Lake  Tahoe  were  provided.  In  Uie 
event  of  such  diversion,  all  stonige 
works  built  by  the  company  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  said  Truckee-Carson 
project  shall  be  subject  to  approval, 
both  as  to  design  and  construction,  by 
the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice. In  order  that  the  compiiny  shall 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  any  such  sec- 
ond diversion,  the  United  States 
agrees,  when  such  second  diversion  is 
made,  that,  subject  to  performance  and 
satisfaction  by  the  company  of  the 
conditions  of  this  paragraph,  the 
United  States  will  so  control  the  out- 
let works  of  Lake  Tahoe  into  the 
Truckee  River  that  such  second  diver- 
sion can  be  utilized  and  so  that  there 
will  not  be  a  greater  discharge  of  the 
water  of  the  lake  into  the  Truckee 
River  than  is  necessary  to  prevent 
damage  from  high  water  in  I^ake 
Tahoe  or  to  satisfy  rights  on  the  river 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

6.  The  company  and  its  assigns,  in 
case  of  such  diversion,  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  use  the  waters  de- 
livered and  diverted,  in  pursuance  of 
paragraph  5,  for  such  power  purposes 
as  it  or  they  may  desire  at  any  point 
or  points  before  such  diverted  waters 
are  taken  into  the  Truckee-Carson 
canal  by  the  United  States  at  the  head- 
works  near  Clarks  Station,  but  in  such 
manner  that,  subject  to  the  terms 
hereof  respecting  the  flow  above  speci- 
fled,  there  shall  be  no  unnecessary 
waste  of  water  available  for  the 
Truckee-Carson  project. 
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7.  The  United  States  agrees  tliat  the 
company  in  accordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  the  right  to  build  dams  and 
overfiow  such  lands  belonging  to  or 
controlled  by  the  United  States  in  the 
watersheds  of  Lake  Tahoe  and  the 
Truckee  River  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  water  storage 
to  satisfy  vested  rights  oa  the  Truckee 
River,  and  the  comphny  shall  file  a 
designation  of  such  places  and  lands 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  this 
agreement,  and  shall  build  and  com- 
plete all  said  works  within  five  years 
of  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  each 
such  designation,  otherwise  this  stipu- 
lation, unless  renewed  in  writing,  shall 
by  its  own  terms  expire.  The  United 
States  further  agrees,  in  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  that  the  company  shall 
have  the  right  to  construct  and  prop- 
erly-^  maintain  such  power  plant  or 
plants,  with  appurtenances  and  con- 
nections, as  the  company  or  its  assigns 
from  time  to  time  may  elect  on  land 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  United 
States  and  as  may  be  necessary  to 
utilize  the  waters  of  Ltake  Tahoe  and 
the  Truckee  River  and  tributaries  be- 
low the  outlet  of  Ltake  Tahoe  in  con- 
nection with  the  purposes  of  this 
agreement:  Provided,  however.  That 
all  such  plants  shall  be  designated  by 
a  document  in  writing  to  be  filed  with 
tile  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within 
five  years  from  the  date  hereof,  and 
shall  be  completed  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of 
each  such  designation,  otherwise  this 
stipulation,  unless  renewed  in  writing, 
shall,  by  its  own  terms,  expire,  and 
shall  also,  in  accordance  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
have  the  right  of  ingress  or  egress  on 
such  Government  land  and  the  right 
thereon  to  carry  pipes,  tracks  and 
roadways,  to  place  poles,  and  to  run 
wires  underground  or  overhead  as  may 
be  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
proper  and  satisfactory  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  plants  as  are  built 
to  utilize  said  water  in  case  of  such 
diversion :  ProiHded,  however.  That  all 
maps  of  location  on  public  lands 
within  national  forests  shall  in  each 
instance  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  be 
given  in  writing,  and  no  such  right 
sliall  be  exercised  until  such  written 
approval  is  given  by  said  Secretary. 

8.  The  United  States  convenants  and 
agrees  that  after  it  assumes  operation 
of  the  dam  and  outlet   works  here- 
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It  16  farther  covenanted  and  agreed 
that  in  case  such  flow  of  the  Truckee 
River,  as  hereinbefore  described,  shall 
not  be  so  maintained,  and  thereby 
there  shall  be  a  scarcity  of  water  or 
power  for  the  use  of  the  said  plants  or 
factories,  or  any  of  them,  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  its  succes- 
sors and  assigns,  shall  assume  and 
guarantee  the  furnishing  of  power  for 
the  use  and  operation  of  each  of  the 
said  power  plants  or  factories,  so  that 
they  shall  receive  the  equivalent  of  a 
flow  of  the  Truckee  River  to  the  ex- 
tent above  mentioned;  if  electric 
motors  or  other  new  apparatus  or 
machinery  be  required  for  the  use  of 
power  so  furnished,  the  same  shall  be 
supplied  with  such  power  by  the  said 
party  of  the  second  part : 

Provided  nevertheless.  That  such 
guarantee  and  assumption  shall  not 
apply  in  case  the  failure  to  maintain 
the   flow    aforesaid   shall    have   been 


under  and  after  the  completion  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  Dam,  outlet  works  and 
railroad  reconstruction  as  hereinbe- 
fore specifled,  it  will  protect  and  save 
harmless  and  indenmify  the  company 
against  all  claims  for  damages  to 
persons  or  property,  including  the  dam 
and  other  property  of  the  Company, 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  dam  and 
outlet  works;  but  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  held  liable  for  damage  to 
any  property  or  interests  below  the 
outlet  workd  resulting  from  a  dis^ 
charge  of  2500  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second  from  Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee 
River.  The  company  agrees  to  hold 
the  United  States  harmless  against  all 
claims  for  damage  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  gates  at  the  outlet,  prior  to 
the  completicm  of  the  said  Lake  Tahoe 
Dam,  outlet  works,  and  railroad  recon- 
struction. 

9.  The  company  shall  provide  for  all 
needful  repairs  and  renewals  of  all  its 
works  which  are  under  the  control  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  promptly 
provide  for  such  repairs  or  renewals 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so  after 
due  notice,  such  work  may  be  done  by 
the  United  States  at  the  expense  of 
the  company :  Provided,  That  the  cost 
of  all  repairs  and  renewals  of  any 
works  or  structures  at  the  outlet  from 
Lake  Tahoe  into  Truckee  River  shall 
be  borne  equally  by  the  company  and  by 
the  United  States:  Provided  further. 
That  the  United  States  shall  pay  all 
expenses  of  operation  of  all  works  of 
the  company  which  are  operated  by 
the  United  States. 


10.  The  United  States  shall  not  in 
any  manner  be  liable  for  failure  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  water  specifled 
in    the    several    paragraphs    of    this 
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caused  by  extraordinary  drought,  or 
otber  act  of  God,  or  the  public  enemy, 
and  shall  not  have  been  caused  or  con- 
tributed to  by  the  drawing  of  water 
from  Ltake  Tahoe  by  or  under  the 
direction  or  authority  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part,  its  successors  or  as- 
signs: And  provided  further.  That 
until  the  construction  of  a  new  dam  or 
other  works  by  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  the  flow  of  water  down 
the  said  river  shall  be  subject  to  and 
dependent  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
dam  now  existing. 


It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed 
that  the  premises  herein  granted  shall 
not  revert  to  the  grantor,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  by  reason  of  any  temporary 
or  partial  breach  or  failure  of  per- 
formance of  any  of  the  conditions, 
covenants,  or  agreements  herein  con- 
tained, but  shall  so  revert  only,  at  the 
option  of  the  grantor,  his  heirs  or  as- 
signs, in  the  event  that  performance 
of  such  conditions,  covenants,  or  agree- 
ments shall  be  abandoned  or  repudi- 
ated by  the  party  of  the  second  part 


agreement  when  such  failure  shall 
have  been  caused  by  extraordinary 
drought  or  other  act  of  God  or  the 
public  enemy  or  by  unlawful  interfer- 
ence; but  it  is  agreed  and  understood 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right,  subject  to  the  specifications  of 
flow  herein  made,  to  draw  water  from 
Lake  Tahoe  at  any  time  and  in  such 
quantity  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  damage 
to  lands  on  the  margin  of  Lake  Tahoe, 
and  in  such  case  so  much  of  said  water 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  company  as 
may  be  requested  by  it  It  is  also 
understood  and  agreed  that,  until  com- 
pletion of  the  new  dam  and  other 
works  by  the  company  the  flow  of 
water  down  the  Truckee  River  shall 
be  subject  to  and  dependent  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  works  now  existing. 

11.  In  further  consideration  of  the 
stipulations  and  agreements  of  this 
contract  the  United  States  will  pay  to 
the  company,  upon  the  completion  of 
the  dam,  outlet  works,  gatekeeper's 
buildings,  and  required  dredging  at  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Tahoe,  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  the  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the 
director,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
said  works  at  the  Tahoe  outlet  the 
United  States  will  execute,  without 
other  rental  charge  than  the  stipula- 
tion hereof,  and  upon  conditions  satis- 
factory to  the  Director  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service,  a  ten-year  lease  for  the 
tract  of  land  purchased  by  the  United 
States  from  the  Mercantile  Trust  Ck>m- 
pany,  by  deed  dated  August  9,  1904, 
and  recorded  in  book  86,  of  deeds,  at 
page  22,  records  of  Placer  County, 
California. 

12.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
the  agreements  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  herein  contained  as  to 
regulating  and  controlling  the  flow  of 
water,  and  as  to  delivery  of  water  in 
case  of  diversion,  are  the  chief  consid- 
erations moving  the  company  to  exe- 
cute this  agreement,  without  which 
and  confldence  in  the  performance  of 
which  by  the  United  States,  this  agree- 
ment would  not  be  mada  The  control 
of  the  dam  and  works  aforesaid  is 
given  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  the  said  provisions  of 
this  agreement,  and  such  control  shall 
continue  only  so  long  as  it  shall  be 
exercised  in  the  fulfillment  of  such 
purposes;  If  at  any  time  there  be  a 
dispute  between  the  parties  as  to  the 
application  of  this  provision,  or  the 
construction  thereof,  or  as  to  the 
rights  of  either  party  under  the  same, 
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It  is  further  covenanted  and  agreed 
that  all  the  covenants  and  agreements 
herein  ccmtained  shall  be  binding 
upon  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
parties  hereto,  their  several  and  re- 
spective heirs,  executors,  administra- 
tors, successors,  and  assigns,  and  shall 
run  with  the  land.  It  is  also  under- 
stood and  agreed  that  all  of  the  con- 
ditions, covenants,  and  agreements 
herein  contained  have  been  made  and 
entered  into  in  the  interest  of,  and  for 
the  benefit  of,  the  several  owners  of 
the  said  power  plants  and  factories, 
their  several  and  respective  heirs,  ex- 
ecutors, administrators,  successors,  and 
assigns. 


such  dispute  shall  be  summarily  de- 
cided by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
then  in  office,  whose  determination 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  both 
partiea 

No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  other 
than  the  United  States^  and  no  assign 
of  the  United  States,  whether  by  stat- 
ute or  otherwise,  shall  have  any  right 
to  regulate  or  control  the  outlet  works 
of  the  company  under  this  agreement 
This  agreement  shall  inure  to  the 
benefit  of,  and  bind  the  successors  and 
assigns  of,  the  company  as  well  as  the 
company  itself. 


13.  This  agreement  shall  not  oper- 
ate to  bhid  the  United  States  until  it 
shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  whose  approval 
or  disapproval  will  be  signified  within 
thirty  days  from  receipt  of  copy  hereof 
duly  executed  by  the  company. 

14.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that 
the  United  States  does  not  undertake 
to  become  responsible  for  any  but  its 
own  acts,  nor  to  convey  any  right  to 
the  company  not  now  possessed  by 
the  United  States,  nor  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not  in 
law  the  right  to  convey ;  and  that  noth- 
ing in  this  contract  shall  be  construed 
as  impairing  or  affecting  or  requiring 
the  United  States  to  impair  or  affect 
the  rights  of  any  person,  corporation, 
or  interest  not  a  party  to  this  con- 
tract :  Provided,  however.  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
United  States  from  acquiring  on  its 
own  behalf  by  adverse  user  or  other- 
wise, the  right  to  the  use  of  any  of 
the  waters  mentioned  or  referred  to 
herein  for  irrigation  and  other  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  Truckee- 
Carson  project. 

15.  It  is  also  understood  and  agreed 
that  if  the  law  of  the  United  States 
should  be  changed  in  any  respect  so 
that  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  shall  not  exercise  the  powers 
now  exercised  by  him,  or  if  said  oflice 
shall  be  abolished,  then  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  by  such  ofiicer  as  may 
be  designated  by  him. 

16.  No  Member  of  or  Delegate  to 
Congress,  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  Is  or  shall  be  ad- 
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This  conveyance  is  made  in  execu- 
tion of  an  agreement  of  sale  heretofore 
made  between  the  parties  of  the  first 
part  and  the  party  of  the  second  part, 

executed  in  its  behalf  by 

of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties 
have  executed  these  presents  the  day 
and  year  first  above  written. 


mitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this 
contract  or  to  any  benefit  to  arise 
therefrom,  and  sections  3739,  3740, 
3741,  and  3742,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  applicable, 
enter  into  and  are  a  part  of  this 
agreement. 

17.  This  contract  is  executed  on  be- 
half of  the  company  in  pursuance  of 
a  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors 
dated  1909,  certified  copy  of  which  is 
hereto  attached. 


In  witness  whereof  the  parties  to 
this  agreement  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands,  and  the  company  has 
caused  its  corporate  seal  to  be  aflixed 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 
Tbuckee    RrvEB     Genebal    E2lectbic 

Ck>MPANT, 

By 

And  by 

Director  of  the  United  States  Recla- 
mation Bervice^  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  Party  of  the 
Second  Part, 


Approved  this 
1909. 


day  of 


Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


September  14,  1909. 
District  Forester, 
San  Francisco^  Oal. 
Dear  Mr.  Olmsted  :  Your  letter  of  September  4  is  received.    Mr. 
Merrill's  report  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  report  of  Mr. 
Maltby,  inclosed  witii  your  letter  of  August  6,  gives  a  clear  insight 
into  the  proposed  contract.    Mr.  Wells  will  return  at  the  end  of 
this  week  and  I  know  will  be  much  interested  in  both  reports.    I 
have  shown  them  to  Mr.  Price  and  he  is  much  pleased  with  them. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

A.  C.  Shaw, 
Acting  Law  Ojficer. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

October  2^  1909. 
Forester, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  definitely  whether  Smith  or  Ballinger 
will  desire  representative  from  here  in  Tahoe  matter?  Complying 
Wells  telegram,  80  days'  leave  of  absence  from  last  Monday  was  se- 
cured in  Maltby  court  proceedings.  Further  postponement  impos- 
sible. Could  not  cover  both  Tahoe  matter  and  Wadiington  confer- 
ence within  time  at  his  disposal. 

Hatton. 
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[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  or  Aoricultuke, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  Z>.  C,  October  5, 1909. 
Olmsted, 

Sail  FranciscOj  Oal. 
Smith  wired  October  1  from  Goldfield,  suggesting  Dyar  as  forestry 
representative  field  examination  Tahoe  with  Balfinger  and  Smith. 
Forester  wired  Smith,  October  2,  that  Maltby  would  represent  serv- 
ice and  could  be  reached  by  wire  to  you.  Smith  is  at  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  San  Francisco.  Tahoe  exammation  more  important  than 
Washington  conference,  even  if  latter  indefinitely  postponed.  Please 
use  utmost  endeavor  to  reach  Smith  and  have  Maltby  on  ground  if 
representative  of  service  is  invited. 

Pinchot. 


[Telegram.] 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  October  5,  1909. 
Forester,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Secretary  Ballinger  wired  Director  Smith  yesterday.  Will  be 
pleased  to  have  Maltby  join  us  at  Tahoe.  Maltby  and  Merrill  leave 
Thursday ;  arrive  Tahoe  8th.  Maltby  and  Merrill  can  arrive  Wash- 
ington Monday,  18th,  if  desired.  Necessary  Maltby  leave  there  re- 
turning evening  of  20th.    Answer. 

Hatton. 


MODiriED  contract. 

1.  Changes  "holds"  to  "claims"  site. 

2.  Does  not  acknowledge  that  company  has  used  site  and  works 
to  control  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe. 

8.  Words  in  0  added  (unimportant). 

4.  Words  in added;  unimportant  to  F.  S.    A  duty  to  op- 

erate  perpetually  continued. 

^  5.  Change  of  form  only.     Agreement  formerly  guaranteed   de- 
livery.   Change  entitles  company  to  divert  without  charge. 

6.  Changed  to  give  company  control  of  new  outlet  works.  United 
States  continues  to  guarantee  control  of  old  works  so  that  no  in- 
creased flow  shall  go  down  Truckee  River,  thereby  giving  company 
power  in  flood  waters  stored.    (Same  in  par.  6.) 

7.  Unchanged.     Company  gets  power  generated  by  flood  waters. 

8.  Chan^d.  F.  S.  could  still  only  make  such  regulations  as  will 
protect  national  forests ;  could  not  prevent  monopoly.  Company  gets 
by  change  ri^ht  to  overflow  anywhere  in  watershed  of  Lake  Tahoe 
or  Truckee  River  and  continues  to  have  right  to  use  national-forest 
land  for  works  and  transmission  lines.  Changed  to  require  company 
to  locate  works  in  five  years  and  complete  in  five  years  additional. 
Change  possibly  avoids  granting  rights  for  works  and  transmission 
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lines  in  perpietuity  since  there  is  no  law  under  which  such  right 
could  be  ffiven.    This  could  be  made  clearer. 

9.  Unchanged;  binds  United  States  to  pay  for  repairs,  renewals 
of  old  works,  and  operation  of  same  perpetually,  except  that  it  shall 
pay  only  one-half  of  cost  of  completion  of  dam. 

1.  Violates  decision  of  May  26. 

2.  No  authority  of  law  for  grant  in  perpetuity. 

3.  No  charge  made. 

4.  No  value  placed  upon  the  power  or  basis  for  it. 

5.  Can  go  on  bond  to  satisfy  vested  rights  and  take  this  for  own 
use. 

6.  Contract  unassignable. 

7.  Binds  the  UnitS  States  to  maintain  perpetually  and  prevents 
transfer  to  water  user. 


[Telegram.] 

HoRXBROOK,  Cal.,  Octohev  5, 1909. 

PiNCHOT, 

Forest  Service^  WashinfftoiVj  D.  C: 
Ballinger  has  wired  me  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  Maltby  join 
Tahoe  investigation.    Have  notified  Maltby,  whom  I  met  yesterday. 
Dyar  won  your  case,  Goldfield,  most  ably. 

SMrrn. 


[Telegram.] 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.j  October  5, 1909. 
Olmsted,  San  Francisco,  Cal. : 

Postpone  indefinitely  Maltby's  conference  here.    Forester  will  be 
absent  dates  named. 

Wells. 


October  5, 1909. 
Hon.  F.  G.  Newlands, 

Reno,  Nev. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  Upon  the  first  opportunity  after  my  return  to 
Washington  on  September  29  I  have  taken  up  the  matters  referred 
to  in  our  conversation  regarding  Lake  Tahoe  contract.  I  hope  that 
your  sug^stion  of  a  board  of  engineers  or  experts  representing  the 
different  interests  will  bear  early  fruit.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to 
emphasize  some  of  the  points  discussed  with  you  and  others  regarding 
the  contract,  so  that  you  may  have  clearly  in  mind  the  conditions 
which  must  be  met  by  any  board  if  it  is  to  be  of  assistance  in  advanc- 
ing the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  first  questions  which  is  frequently  asked  is  why  the  canal 
system  has  been  developed  before  acquiring  possession  of  Lake  Tahoe. 
The  answer  will  be  plain  in  recalling  the  early  history.    You  may 
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remember  that  in  the  summer  of  1902,  immediately  following  the 
passage  of  the  reclamation  act,  Director  Walcott  took  up  personally 
the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Tajioe,  and  at 
that  time  and  subsequently  he  and  all  of  us  had  every  reasonable 
ground  for  belief  that  this  matter  could  be  brought  to  a  successful 
issue,  but  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  delay  canal  construction  await- 
ing the  termination  of  negotiations. 

The  situation  on  the  land  to  be  irrigated  was  such  that  had  we 
delayed  canal  construction  to  complete  arrangements  at  Tahoe  the 
project  could  probably  not  have  been  built,  owing  to  the  increasing 
complications.  In  other  words,  it  was  vital  for  success  to  follow  the 
course  pursued.  In  this  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Director 
Walcott  were  guided  undoubtedly  by  correct  business  principles  and 
instructed  the  Keclamation  Service  to  proceed  along  the  lines  which 
have  been  followed. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  lar^  projects  it  has  been  necessary  to  c<Hnplete 
important  units  in  a  certain  progression.  On  some  projects  it  is  first 
necessary  to  secure  the  water  by  storage;  on  other  projects  it  is  of 
first  importance  to  take  such  water  as  is  available  to  the  lands  and 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  irrigation  before  the  reservoirs  are 
completed. 

This  was  the  case  in  the  Truckee-Carson  project  There  were 
many  alternative  reservoir  locations,  any  of  wnicn  might  ultimately 
be  used,  and  if  stored  water  could  not  b!e  had  immediately  from  one 
reservoir  it  might  be  had  from  another. 

The  first  necessity  in  the  present  case  was  in  extinguishing  certain 
vested  rights  in  connection  with  the  distributing  system.  At  the 
time  work  was  begun  in  1902  this  seemed  to  be  the  most  critical  sit- 
uation. With  as  full  an  understanding  of  the  condition  as  it  was 
practicable  to  obtain  it  was  decided  that  this  portion  of  the  project 
should  be  taken  up  first.  The  legal  complications  at  Lake  Tahoe, 
while  understood  in  part,  have  mamly  developed  since  that  time  and 
could  only  be  known  atter  the  work  was  well  under  way.  Any 
criticism  of  the  course  pursued  disappears  when  the  facts  are  made 
laiown. 

The  draft  of  contract  for  Lake  Tahoe  storage  as  it  now  stands  is 
the  result  of  years  of  study,  negotiation,  and  discussion  hy  a  c<m- 
siderable  number  of  men.  In  the  division  of  labor  in  the  Reclama- 
tion Service  I  have  left  to  Chief  Engineer  Davis  the  details  of  nego- 
tiation of  this  particular  matter,  and  he  has  given  it  more  thorough 
personal  attention  than  myself.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  owing  to 
pressure  of  innumerable  details  I  have  not  entered  into  the  actual 
negotiations. 

The  difficulties  to  be  met  in  securing  to  the  United  States  the  use 
of  the  excess  water  of  Lake  Tahoe  involve  not  so  much  the  physical 
obstacles,  but  those  which  arise  from  vested  rights  and  the  indefijiite 
condition  of  State  and  National  law  regarding  the  ownership  and  use 
of  water. 

Mr.  Davis  and  his  associates  have  patiently  gone  through  all  of 
the  facts  presented  and  have  from  time  to  time  attonpted  to  draw 
up  agreements  which  would  be  satisfactory,  but  while  any  one  man 
of  the  group  which  had  studied  the  subject  could  draw  up  an  instru- 
ment which  suited  his  ideas  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to  his  col- 

gues  nor  to  the  representatives  of  the  other  party. 
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In  short,  every  agreement  of  this  kind,  like  legislative  enactments, 
must  be  a  matter  of  compromise.  The  practical  question  is  not  to 
secure  the  ideally  best  contract,  but  the  one  having  the  least  objection- 
able features  upon  which  both  parties  could  agree. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point,  namely,  that  any  board  or  commission 
to  consider  this  matter  must  not  stop  simply  with  discussing  what 
would  be  the  ideal  agreement  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual 
members,  but  what  is  the  form  of  agreement  which  can  be  attained. 
The  Government  has  very  little  power  toward  forcing  any  agreement. 
It  may  obstruct  and  delay  and  possibly  injure  the  sale  of  stocks  and 
bonds  by  bringing  vexatious  suits.  Ultimately  these  suits  must  be 
terminated^  and  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  best  informed  that 
a  reliance  upon  procedure  in  the  courts  would  at  best  secure  no  greater 
advantages  to  the  United  States  and  would  lead  to  almost  inter- 
minable delays.  In  other  wordsj  we  might  possibly  gain  some 
advantage  by  vexatious  suits  during  their  existence,  but  probably 
not  through  a  successful  termination  of  such  suits. 

The  draft  of  contract  now  under  discussion  is  the  latest  of  a  series 
of  drafts.    Its  history  is  about  as  follows : 

In  the  latter  part  of  1908  it  became  apparent  that  the  negotiations 
then  under  way  were  not  producing  results,  and  it  was  seen  that 
there  was  no  alternative  other  than  bringing  suit  for  condemnation. 
Accordingly,  the  Attorney  General  was  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  bring  such  proceedings  under  date  oi  January  9, 1909. 

On  January  13  the  Attorney  General  sent  appropriate  in^ructions 
to  the  Unitea  States  attorney.  Several  communications  then  passed 
between  the  Reclamation  Service  and  the  United  States  attorney  in 
San  Francisco  in  regard  to  the  suit  and  requesting  that  the  same  be 
expedited  as  much  as  possible.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Attorney  General  were  by  mistake  sent  to  the  United 
States  attorney  in  Reno,  Nev.,  which  caused  some  delay. 

Representatives  of  the  owners  of  the  land  and  rights  involved  in 
the  meanwhile  took  up  negotiations  with  the  United  States  attorney 
with  a  view  to  delaying  action. 

On  February  13  no  action  had  been  taken  by  the  United  States 
attorney  toward  instituting  a  suit,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
forwarded  to  the  Attorney  General  a  statement  of  the  history  of  the 
case  for  several  months  past,  showing  the  efforts  of  the  parties  in 
interest  to  secure  delay ;  and  as  more  time  had  elapsed  since  the  first 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  than  the  30  days  provided 
for  in  section  7  of  the  reclamation  act,  a  second  request  was  made 
February  13  for  the  institution  of  these  condemnation  proceedings. 

On  February  17  the  United  States  attorney  wired  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendants  request  proceedings  be  deferred  until  the 
following  Tuesday  (Feb.  23)  because  the  commencement  of  suit  will 
be  injurious  to  them,  to  which  the  Department  of  Justice  replied 
that  the  filing  of  proceedings  might  be  deferred  on  guaranty  that 
there  should  be  no  further  delay  after  Tuesday.  Complaint  was 
finally  filed  on  February  24. 

On  March  6,  after  a  conference  between  the  Reclamation  Service 
and  a  representative  of  the  persons  interested,  a  letter  was  written 
to  the  Attorney  General  to  the  effect  that  the  attitude  of  these  persons 
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indicated  no  prospect  of  an  adjustment,  and  request  was  made  that 
proceedings  in  emment  domain  be  pushed  as  actively  as  possible. 

Summons  was  served  in  the  case  on  March  17.  Some  further  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  concerning  this  suit,  but  on  March  23 
negotiations  were  begun  at  Washington  which  culminated  in  the 
draft  of  contract  now  under  consideration.  The  suit  is  still  pending, 
and  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Beclamation  Service  to  a^ 
for  a  dismissal. 

In  the  meantime  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  control  of  the 
land  involved,  and  new  parties  assumed  ne^tiations.    The  principal 

Ejrsons  in  this  conference  were  A.  P.  Davis,  chief  engineer;  Morris 
ien,  supervising  engineer,  in  charge  of  Land  and  Legal  Division; 
Mr.  John  C.  Rice,  of  the  firm  of  Gaston,  Snow  &  Toltonstall,  of 
Boston;  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wallace,  acting  on  behalf  of  Stone  & 
Webster,  a  corporation  of  Boston. 

The  various  drafts  of  agreement  were  discussed  in  Washington, 
and  were  forwarded  to  Boston  and  San  Francisco  for  discussion  by 
the  various  parties  involved. 

On  April  22,  1909,  Mr.  Davis,  as  Acting  Director,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Newell  in  the  West,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  draft  of  contract,  with  recommendation  that  the  same  be  examined, 
and  that  the  form  oe  approved  if  found  satisfactory. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  transmitted  a  draft  of  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  reviewing  the  draft  of  contract  and  stating 
that  it  is  believed  that  the  contract  involved  full  compensation  to 
the  United  States  for  any  use  of  the  natural  resources  which  is 
involved. 

In  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  April  22  it  is  stated  that  "  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  contract  will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  in  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General." 

The  draft  of  contract  was  the  subject  of  frequent  conference  and 
discussion.  In  May  it  was  taken  to  California  by  Mr.  Oscar  Lawler, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  who  consulted  fully  with  Mr.  Devlin, 
the  United  States  attorney  tor  the  northern  district  of  California. 

On  May  7  Mr.  Charles  F.  Wallace  made  certain  suggestions  and 
recommended  that  District  Attorney  Devlin  be  authorized  to  settle 
the  matter.  To  these  suggestions  the  Reclamation  Service  could  not 
agree,  and  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  on  May  10  the  Reclamation 
Service  protested  against  the  proposed  changes  in  the  agreement  as 
being  disastrous  to  the  Truckee-Carson  project. 

On  May  10  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wired  to  Mr.  Lawler, 
among  other  things : 

You  are  fully  authorized  to  conclude  terms.  Send  for  Reclamation  Engineer 
Hopson  or  Henny,  Portland,  or  Means,  project  ^igineer,  FaUon,  Nev.,  for  con- 
SQltati'on,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Lawler  replied  that  he  was  detained  by  sickness,  and  on  May 
12  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  wired  to  Robert  T.  Devlin : 

You  are  fully  authorized  to  conclude  terms,  but  important  to  have  advice  of 
reclamation  engineers  in  matters  of  compromise. 

During  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  part  of  June  a  number 
of  conferences  were  held,  and  the  draft  as  transmitted  on  April  22 
was  modified  in  many  particulars. 
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On  May  24,  Messrs.  Lawler  and  Devlin  discussed  the  contract 
fully  with  Mr.  E.  G.  Hopson,  supervising  engineer,  continuing  the 
discussion  on  May  25,  26,  and  27.  Mr.  Hopson  furnished  Mr.  Law- 
ler with  a  full  written  statement  dated  May  26,  reviewing  the  facts 
as  to  water  supply,  the  reasons  for  acquiring  control  or  Tahoe,  a 
history  of  the  negotiations,  and  giving  various  alternatives,  conclud- 
ing with  the  statement  that  prompt  and  definite  action  of  some  sort 
should  be  taken. 

On  May  29,  after  conference  with  Mr.  Devlin,  Mr.  Oscar  Lawler 
wrote  to  the  Secretary  from  San  Francisco  discussing  the  situation. 

On  June  9  the  draft  of  contract,  revised  somewhat  from  the  form 
transmitted  on  April  22  and  made  so  as  to  meet  practically  all  of 
Mr.  Lawler's  suggestions,  was  again  sent  to  the  department  by  Mr. 
Davis.  Certain  additional  objections  were  discussed,  and  on  June 
16  there  was  a  personal  conference  with  the  Secretary  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Newell,  who  had  returned  to  the  city,  and  Mr.  Davis;  Sir.  Wallace 
and  Mr.  Rice  representing  the  other  party  being  also  present.  After 
these  conferences  it  was  stated  that  the  objections  hitherto  raised 
had  been  met.  The  Reclamation  Service  had  shown  in  its  letter 
of  June  16  that  it  was  important  to  enter  into  the  contract,  as  the 
benefits  accruing  resulted  in  large  saving  to  the  United  States.  The 
letter  of  June  16  w&s  accompanied  by  memorandum  analyzing  the 
situation  and  reviewing  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised. 

At  all  times  it  has  been  recognized  that  there  are  objections,  but 
that  the  contract  was,  all  things  considered,  the  best  compromise 
which  could  be  reached. 

This  memorandum  of  June  16*  was  prepared  at  the  oral  request 
of  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  his  discussion  of  the  contract 
with  the  President. 

Immediately  following  this  discussion  of  the  matter  and  the  filing 
of  the  memorandum,  the  Secretary  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
notified  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.  that — 

Upon  presentation  of  a  contract  identical  with  this  copy,  dnly  executed,  the 
same  wiU  receive  my  approval. 

The  contract  was  duly  executed  by  the  Truckee  River  General 
Electric  Co.  and  in  the  course  of  time  returned  to  the  Reclamation 
Service.  On  July  21  it  was  forwarded  to  the  department,  with  a 
statement  that  in  accordance  with  Secretary's  letter  to  the  company 
of  June  16  contract  had  been  signed  by  the  Director  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Service^  and  was  submitted  for  approval  of  the  department. 

There  being  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  on  August  15, 
Director  Newell,  at  the  oral  request  of  Secretary  Ballinger  and  in 
consultation  with  Chief  Engineer  Davis,  prepared  a  further  letter, 
meeting  points  brought  out  by  an  unsigned  memorandum. 

In  brief,  three  alternatives  have  been  presented: 

First.  Abandon  Lake  Tahoe  and  build  storage  reservoirs  else- 
where at  an  immediate  expense  which,  to  secure  an  equivalent 
amount  of  water,  might  amount  to  a  million  dollars  or  more. 

Second.  Bring  condemnation  suit  and  acquire  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Tahoe,  if  this  can  be  successfully  prosecuted.  We  have  already 
asked  that  a  suit  be  brought,  and  urged  that  it  be  pushed,  but  there 
has  been  strong  objection. 
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Third.  Arrive  at  some  form  of  agreement  with  the  various  parties 
in  interest,  and  try  to  secure  by  the  exercise  of  tact  and  business 
prudence  what  might  otherwise  be  obtained  in  part  by  long  and 
expensive  condemnation  suits. 

The  last  is  the  alternative  which  most  strongly  appeals  to  all  of 
us,  and  which  we  are  attempting,  at  the  same  time  not  abandoning 
the  condemnation  case. 

The  question  now-  is  whether  the  negotiations  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  past  have  resulted  in  the  best  obtainable  agreement. 
Nearly  every  man  who  reads  the  agreement  can  find  fault  with  it, 
and  everyone  of  us  who  has  had  to  do  with  it  could  have  improved 
it  individually,  but  it  is  not  a  question  as  to  what  each  one  of  us 
individually  thinks;  it  is  a  question  of  agreement  among  diverse 
minds.  Although  it  has  been  examined  by  many  lawyers  represent- 
ing the  Government,  no  two  have  followed  the  same  line  of  criticism, 
and  the  contract  has  been  declared  acceptable  by  several  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  who  are  presumably  qualified  to  pass  upon 
its  legal  features.  Furthermore,  any  modification  of  the  contract 
must  be  accepted  by  the  other  party. 

Bearing  the  above  facts  in  mind,  a  report  by  a  board  will  have 
practically  no  value  unless  it  results  in  suggesting  a  contract  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  all  the  parties  in  interest,  or  in  a^eeing  that  the 

E resent  contract  is  after  all  the  best  obtainable,  certain  modificaticHis 
eing  made  to  clear  up  verbiage  which  as  a  result  of  searching  criti- 
cism may  be  questioned  as  obscure  or  having  a  doubtful  meaning. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  H.  Newell,  Director. 


October  7,  1909. 
Hon.  George  Otis  Smith, 

Director  of  the  Urdted  States  Geological  Survey. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Smith  :  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness in  arranging  that  Mr.  Maltoy  should  accompany  Secretary  Ball- 
inger  and  yourself  upon  the  examination  of  the  Truckee  General 
Electric  contract  in  the  field.  I  am  glad  the  matter  is  successfully 
settled,  and  I  thank  you  also  for  what  you  said  about  Mr.  Dyar^ 
work  at  the  American  Mining  Congress. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Gifford  Pinchot, 

Forester. 


October  9,  1909. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dtar, 

Care  of  Forest  Service^  Denver^  Colo. 

Dear  Mr.  Dyar:  In  further  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  2  (filed 
here  under  "  L,  Special,  Mining  Congress,  Cooperation  ") : 

The  substitution  of  Mr.  Maltby's  name  for  yours  as  the  man  to 
make  the  field  examination  on  behalf  of  the  Forest  Service  was  made 
by  Mr.  Pinchot  himself  without  suggestion  from  anybody  and  abso- 
lutely without  reference  to  the  other  matters  discussed  in  your  letter. 
I  had  with  considerable  difficulty  made  arrangements  for  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Maltby  here  and  nad  summoneahim  in  for  that  pur- 
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pose,  but  Mr.  Pinchot,  knowing  that  he  had  been  on  the  ground 
already  and  was  thoroughly  qualified  as  an  electrical  expert,  the  very 
best  man  in  that  capacity  that  ^pre  have,  postponed  the  Washington 
conference  indefinitely  in  order  that  Mr.  Maltby  might,  make  the 
examination.  I  suggested  that  Mr.  Merrill  mi^t  do  mat  work  and 
Mr.  Maltby  fulfill  his  engagement  here,  but  Mr.  Pinchot  overruled  me. 
You  will  thus  see  that  this  selection  was  made  purely  upon  tech- 
nical grounds,  and  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  personal  in  it  on 
the  part  of  anybody. 

Very  cordially,  yours,  Philip  P.  Wells, 

Law  Oificer, 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

October  11,  1909. 
The  FoRESTEB,  Washington.  D.  C: 

At  Tahoe  conference  8th  it  was  decided  as  result  Af  the  disclosures 
we  made  concerning  Truckee  General  Electric  agreement  to  cancel 
it  and  instructions  given  to  draft  new  agreement.  Secretary  Bal- 
linger  informed  me  he  would  report  to  President^  who  has  taken 
special  interest  in  matter.  I  expect  arrive  Auditorium  Annex,  Chi- 
cago, Thursday. 

A.  W.  Maltby. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service, 
Washington^  October  11^  1909. 
Mr.  GiFFORD  Pinchot, 

Milford^  Pa. 
Dear  Gifford  :  Maltby  wires  from  Salt  Lake  City  as  follows : 

At  Tahoe  conference,  8th,  it  was  decided  as  result  of  the  disclosures  we  made 
concerning  Truckee  General  EHectric  agreement  to  cancel  it,  and  instructions 
given  to  draft  new  agreement.  Secretary  Ballinger  informed  me  he  would 
report  to  President,  who  has  taken  special  interest  in  matter.  I  expect  arrive 
Anditorium  Annex,  Chicago,  Thursday.  • 

He  is  evidently  coming  east  for  the  power  conference  here,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  you  to  see  him  some  time  during 
his  stay  if  possible. 

I  leave  Tuesday  night  for  Boston  and  shall  return  here  on 
Thursday. 

Verry  cordially,  yours,  Philip  P.  Wells, 

Law  Ojficer. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Forest  Service,  District  5, 
San  Francisco  Cal.^  October  H^  1909. 

The  Forester,  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  October  9  Mr.  Maltby  and  I  met  Secretary  Bal- 
linger and  his  party  at  Tahoe  Tavern  to  discuss  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  agreement  between  the  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co. 
and  the  Reclamation  Service.    The  Reclamation  Service  was  repre- 
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sented  by  Supervision  Engineer  Hobson;  Mr.  Hill,  engineer  of  the 
Yuma  project;  Mr.  Means,  engineer,  and  Mr.  Hayes,  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Truckee-Carson  project;  and  Mr.  Chandler,  water-law 
expert 

The  entire  contract  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  such  action  regarding  it  be  taken  as  the  Secretary  there 
directed,  nothing  beyond  paragraph  4  will  remain  in  its  present 
form  and  practically  the  entire  contract  will  be  rewritten.  Every 
point  made  against  the  contract  by  Mr.  Maltby  in  his  letter  to  the 
Forester  (D,  policy,  power,  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co., 
Reclamation  Service  agreement)  of  August  4,  1909,  was  sustained. 
The  Secretary  directed  Mr.  Chandler  to  keep  notes  of  all  objections 
and  to  have  them  corrected  in  the  new  contract. 

Mr.  Hobson,  who  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
contract  from  the  engineering  side,  at  first  opposed  any  changes  in 
the  contract  on  the  ground  that  "it  is  poor  business"  to  revise  a 
contract  after  it  has  reached  the  point  of  being  signed  by  both  parties. 
Later,  however,  he  admitted  that  the  contract  as  written  failed  to 
include  the  main  features  agreed  upon  by  the  enmneers  of  the  com- 
pany and  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  that  tne  contract,  if  car- 
ried out  strictly  as  written,  would  leave  the  Truckee-Carson  project, 
as  far  as  any  legal  rights  were  concerned,  in  a  worse  situation  than 
at  present. 

The  following  special  matters  were  discussed : 

Company^a  title. — ^Mr.  Chandler  refused  to  admit  any  doubt  as  to 
the  perfect  security  and  validity  of  the  company's  title  to  the  outlet 
gates  and  to  the  water  up  to  the  capacity  of  their  plant,  stating  that 
they  had  acquired  an  incontestable  title  by  right  of  "  user,"  and  that 
the  failure  to  renew  their  original  franchise  had  no  bearing  on  their 
present  title. 

Eegulation  of  the  second  outlet. — ^The  Reclamation  Service  engi- 
neers maintained  that  the  word  "  regulation  "  as  found  in  paragraph 
6^  line  19,  meant  "  operation  and  control."  The  Secretary^  however, 
disagreed,  saying  that  use  of  different  terms  must  of  necessity  require 
them  to  be  interpreted  as  different  acts. 

Deptk  of  second  diversion. — ^Mr.  Maltby  suggested  that  a  definite 
depth  for  the  second  diversion  tunnel  be  inserted  in  the  contract,  and 
that  it  be  made  sufficiently  low  to  allow  of  drawing  down  tiie  lake  be- 
low the  present  minimum  level,  if  such  action  should  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  irrigated  lands  in  a  season  of  excessive  drought.  He 
claimed  that  the  property  owners  along  the  lake  would  not  offer 
objections  to  such  occasional  action  were  it  necessary  to  protect  the 
irrigators  from  serious  dama^.  Objections  to  this  suggestion  were 
made  on  the  ground  that  the  insertion  of  such  a  clause  would  arouse 
the  fears  of  the  littoral  owners,  and  that  work  would  probably  be 
stopped  by  injunction.  Mr.  Hill  suggested  that  this  objection  could 
be  overcome  by  requiring  the  construction  of  a  weir  around  the  inlet 
of  the  tunnel  which  would  limit  the  low-water  level,  and  that  in  case 
of  such  necessity,  as  Mr.  Maltby  suggested,  the  weir  could  be  broken 
through  and  afterwards  reconstructea.  The  amended  suggestion  was 
approved. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-five  acre-feet  limitation. — ^It  was  urgi^l 
by  Mr.  Hill  that  this  requirement  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  en^- 
ueers  of  both  parties,  and  that  the  minimum  limit  be  raised,  if  so  de- 
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sired  by  the  company,  in  order  to  allow  them  to  use  the  power  plant 
from  the  second  diversion  as  a  "  peak  load  "  plant  capame  of  caring 
for  monthly  or  seasonal  as  well  as  daily  '*  peaks."  He  claimed  that 
it  made  very  little  difference  to  the  Reclamation  Service  how  the  water 
was  drawn  from  the  second  diversion,  provided  none  should  be 
allowed  to  waste  from  Lake  Washoe.  This  matter  will  probabljr  be 
reviewed  and  the  quantity  changed.  No  objection  would  lie  against 
such  a  change  if  sufficient  storage  capacity  were  provided  in  Lake 
Washoe  Reservoir  so  that  all  the  water  passing  through  the  second 
diversion  could  be  made  available  for  use  during  the  irrigation 
season. 

Lake  Washoe  Reservoir. — Mr.  Hobson  stated  on  inquiry  that  it  had 
been  definitely  agreed  (verbally)  that  the  water  from  the  second 
diversion  was  to  be  re-stored  in  Lake  Washoe,  that  this  reservoir  was 
to  be  constructed  with  a  capacity  of  168,000  acre- feet,  that  the  gates 
at  the  outlet  were  to  be  operated  and  controlled  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  for  irrigation  purposes  only,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  to 
draw  1,500  second-feet  from  this  reservoir  during  the  irrigation  sea- 
son. When  asked  why  these  matters  were  omitted  from  the  contract, 
he  replied  that  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  company,  who  feared 
that  if  the  location  of  their  proposed  reservoirs  were  made  public  they 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  lands  which  they  would 
require. 

Mr.  Maltby  urged  that  definite  maps  and  plans  be  required  of  the 
reservoirs,  tunnel,  canals,  power-house  locations,  etc.,  for  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  water  from  the  second  diversion  and  that  such  maps  and 
?>lans  be  made  a  part  of  the  contract.  While  this  suggestion  seemed 
avorably  received  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  action  will  be  taken. 

It  seems  to  be  the  intention  of  the  company,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Means, 
to  construct  a  power  plant  at  the  head  of  the  Steamboat  Valley  to 
utilize  the  water  from  Lake  Washoe  Reservoir.  According  to  the 
verbal  agreement  this  plant  could  be  operated  during  the  irrigation 
season  only,  since  that  would  be,  in  general,  the  onlv  period  during 
which  water  would  be  drawn  from  uiis  reservoir,  it  the  gates  were 
operated  and  controlled  by  the  Reclamation  Service. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Secretary  will  require  that  part  of  the  con- 
tract which  relates  to  the  utilization  and  storage  of  the  water  from  the 
second  diversion  to  be  drawn  in  definite  terms  so  as  to  include  all  the 
features  verbally  agreed  to  by  the  parties  and  as  enumerated  above. 

Other  reservoir  sites. — It  was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  that  under  the  verbal  agreement  the  company  "  must,"  not 
"  might,"  construct  reservoirs  on  the  watershed  of  the  Little  Truckee 
River  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  vested  interests  on  the  Truckee 
River  above  Clarks  Station,  Nev.  Mr.  Means  stated  that  the  com- 
pany's engineers  are  already  making  surveys  of  such  sites.  These 
reservoirs,  not  being  "  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Truckee-Carson 
project,"  will  be  operated  and  controlled  by  the  company  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  desire. 

Damages  for  dischaarge  of  2^00  second-feet. — It  was  admitted  with- 
out question  that  the  provisions  in  paragraph  8,  stating  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  liable  for  damages  caused  by  a  "dis- 
charge of  2,500  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  from  Lake  Tahoe  into 
Trudtee  River  "  was  incorrectly  stated  and  that  it  should  read  and 
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was  intended  to  read  "  up  to  and  including  2,500  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second." 

National' forest  lands  ir^yoZ^^erf.— While  no  mention  was  made  of 
Forest  Service  interests  or  national-forest  lands  as  such,  Mr.  Means 
said  that  of  the  entire  area  that  could  be  utilized  as  reservoir  sites 
less  than  3  per  cent  was  public  land,  and  that  he  believed  the  advan- 
tages which  the  Eeclamation  Service  would  receive  under  an  agree- 
ment so  drawn  as  to  contain  all  the  features  verbally  agreed  upon 
would  warrant  a  waiver  of  rights  by  the  United  States  in  the  small 
area  of  public  lands  involved. 

In  my  report  "  On  the  possible  power  developments  of  the  water- 
shed of  the  Truckee  Kiver  above  Clarks  Station,  Nev.,"  Table  No.  13, 
Sage  133,  shows  that  of  a  total  area  of  11,167  acres  which  might  be 
ooded  by  the  construction  of  all  the  reservoirs  reported  upon,  but 
224  acres,  or  2  per  cent,  would  be  national- forest  land.  Table  No.  14, 
page  135,  shows  that  of  a  total  estimated  length  of  conduits  of  63.75 
miles  but  4.25  miles  would  be  on  national-forest  land,  and  of  a  total 
estimated  length  of  transmission  lines  of  96.75  miles  but  4.50  miles 
would  be  on  national-forest  land.  Furthermore,  it  is  entirely  prob- 
able that  if  the  power  developments  as  outlined  in  the  above-named 
report  were  made,  conduits  and  transmission  lines,  particularly  the 
latter,  could  be  so  located  as  to  avoid  all  national-forest  land. 

United  States  alone  to  exercise  control, — In  the  discussion  of  para- 
graph 12,  particularly  of  the  words  "  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
other  than  the  United  States,  and  no  assign  of  the  United  States, 
whether  by  statute  or  otherwise,  shall  have  any  right  to  regulate  or 
control  the  outlet  work  of  the  company  under  this  agreement,"  it 
was  stated  that  the  company  had  insisted  upon  this  stipulation  for 
fear  that,  upon  the  completion  of  the  TrucKce-Carson  project,  the 
control  of  the  works  might  be  turned  over,  together  with  the  land  to 
a  "  water-users' association,"  or  similar  organization  representing  only- 
irrigation  interests,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  company  might  l>e 
jeopardized  by  such  control.  The  Secretary  stated  that  the  clause  as 
drawn  is  illegal  in  that  it  would  bind  the  action  of  future  Congresses, 
and  that  the  clause  would  need  to  be  rewritten  so  as  to  provide  «that 
control  and  operation  should  be  exercised  by  such  agent  or  agents  as 
Congress  might  direct. 

Advantages  of  the  contract  to  Truckee-C arson  vroject. — It  was 
stated  by  the  Reclamation  Service  engineers  that  tne  agreement  if 
drawn  as  intended,  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Truckee- 
Carson  project.  The  waters  drawn  from  Lake  Tahoe  through  the 
second  diversion  would  be  stored  in  the  Liake  Washoe  Reservoir  up 
to  a  capacity  of  168,000  acre-feet,  all  of  which  would  be  available, 
under  their  operation  and  control  of  the  Lake  Washoe  outlet  works, 
for  irrigation  uses  during  the  irrigation  season.  Any  discharge  from 
Washoe  during  the  nonirrigation  season  would  be  at  the  option  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  and  would  be  exercised  only  in  seasons  of 
high  run-off.  Even  this  water  could  be  stored  again  in  the  Lower 
Carson  Reservoir,  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct. 

Of  the  water  stored  on  the  Little  Truckee  watershed,  25  per  cent 
would  be  available  for  use  during  the  irrigation  season.  The  remain- 
ing 75  per  cent,  discharged  after  the  close  of  the  irrigation  season 
and  during  the  period  of  low  flow  in  the  streams,  could  be  taken  up 
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by  the  Truckee-Carson  eanal  at  Clarks  Station  and  conducted  thence 
to  the  above-named  Lower  Carson  Reservoir,  from  which  it  could  be 
drawn  for  use  during  the  following  season.  Mr.  Means  stated  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  stora^  of  water  by  the  company  on  the  Little 
Truckee  watershed  would  oe  to  the  distinct  advantage  of  the  Reclama- 
tion project  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  and  that  it  would  be  far 
more  costly  for  the  Reclamation  Service  to  construct  the  several 
reservoirs  on  the  Little  Truckee  than  to  construct  a  reservoir  of 
equivalent  capacity  on  the  Lower  Carson. 

In  my  report  of  September  20  it  is  stated,  on  page  136 : 

A  grant  to  the  company  of  the  right  to  construct  reservoirs  on  the  watersheds 
of  Donner  and  Prosser  Greeks  and  of  the  Ldttle  Truckee  River  would  deprive 
the  Truckee-Carson  project  forever  of  75  per  cent  of  the  water  that  might 
be  made  available  were  these  sites  developed  by  the  Reclamation  Service  for 
the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  reclamation  project,  unless  the  Reclamation 
Service  shaU  construct,  lower  down  on  the  streams,  hold-over  storage  reser- 
Yoirs  of  an  equivalent  capacity. 

It  appears  to  be  the  intention  to  construct  such  a  reservoir  on  the 
Lower  Carson  Kiver  and  hence  this  objection  would  be  removed. 

If  the  contract  be  redrawn  to  include  in  express  terms  all  the  fea- 
tares  that  the  Reclamation  Service  engineers  stated  were  clearly 
understood  by  the  parties  to  the  contract,  little  or  no  specific  objec- 
tion could  be  maae  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  The  Truckee- 
Carson  project  would  undoubtedly  receive  a  largely  increased  quan- 
tity of  water  for  irrigation  purpc^es,  of  a  value,  as  estimated  by  Mr. 
Means,  of  $700,000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  company  will  secure  verv 
valuable  concessions,  particularly  the  right  to  take  water  through 
the  second  diversion. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  granting  a  right  in  perpetuity 
the  Keciamation  Service  men  seemed  disinclined  to  discuss,  and  the 
matter  was  not  pressed.  It  is  their  evident  purpose  to  put  the  con- 
tract through.  Whether  the  representatives  of  the  company  will 
again  be  abfe  to  keep  the  greater  part  of  the  agreement  merely  verbal 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture  only.  It  is  improbable,  however,  that  a 
contract  similar  to  the  present  one  will  be  allowed  to  pass.  The 
attitude  of  the  Secretary  seemed  to  be  distinctly  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  amendments. 

It  is  dif&cult  to  .understand  how  the  defects  in  the  contract  could 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  men  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  it. 
The  Beclamati(xi  Service  representatives  insisted  before  the  confer- 
ence that  the  contract  was  ^'  all  right,"  but  admitted  afterward  that 
imder  its  terms  they  would  have  lost  all  the  rights  they  now  possess 
and  gained  nothing  in  return.  Even  Mr.  Chandler  declared  ne  had 
read  the  contract  over  several  times  on  the  preceding  day  and  failed 
to  see  any  defects  in  it.  The  only  explanation  that  1  can  personally 
make  is  that  the  engineers  of  the  Reclamation  Service  had  so  firmly 
fixed  in  their  minds,  from  their  many  discussions  of  the  subject  with 
the  company's  engineers,  the  features  of  the  arrangements  they  were 
expecting  to  make  and  trusted  so  much  to  the  ^^  gentlemen's  agree- 
ment "  of  the  other  side  that  they  failed  to  see  how  Bttle  of  this  agree- 
ment was  written  into  the  contract.  It  is  more  diflScult  yet  to 
explain  or  to  understand  the  attitude  of  the  legal  department. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

O.  C.  Merrill,  Engineer. 
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October  22,  1909. 
District  Forester, 

S(m  Francisco^  Gal. 

Dear  Mr.  Olmsted:  Mr.  Merrill's  report  of  October  14  (D,  Tahoe, 
uses,  Truckee  River  General  Electric  Co.,  Reclamation  Service 
agreement),  together  with  his  report  on  the  possible  water-power 
development  of  the  waterdied  of  the  Truckee  River  above  Clarks 
Station,  Nev.,  dated  September  20,  and  the  topographic  map  and 
status  map  accompanying  the  last-named  report,  are  received. 

With  reference  to  the  first-named  report:  Mr.  Maltby  was  in  Wash- 
ington yesterday  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  me  in 
conference  with  the  Director  and  chief  law  oflScer  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  discussing  the  defects  of  the  contract  as  now  drawn.  The 
objections  to  the  contract  stated  by  Mr.  Maltby  and  Mr.  Merrill  are 
undoubtedly  sound.  The  Forester  has  expressed  to  Mr.  Maltby  his 
appreciation  of  his  eflScient  service  to  the  public  in  this  matter,  and 
desires  that  you  convey  a  similar  expression  to  Mr.  Merrill. 

In  addition  to  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Maltby  and  Mr.  Merrill,  the 
contracts  seem  open  to  other  grave  objections,  namely : 

1.  Though  the  status  map  above  referred  to  shows  that  there  are 
no  lands  of  the  United  States  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  tunnel 
for  the  second  diversion,  it  seems  to  show  such  lands  within  the 
proposed  Washoe  Reservoir  and  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  power 
canal  below  that  reservoir.  Moreover,  the  contract  does  not  restrict 
the  company  to  the  above-described  location  of  the  second  diversion, 
and  therefore  might  be  used  by  the  company  as  a  permit  for  the 
use  of  Government  lands  in  another  location.  The  position  of  the 
Forester  is  that  power  concessions  on  any  national  forest  lands  are 
by  law  prohibited  to  be  in  perpetuity,  and  as  a  matter  of  policy  must 
be  for  a  restricted  term  upon  conditions  of  payment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  stipulations  for  the  prevention  of  the  evils  of  power 
monopoly. 

2.  As  chairman  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission,  the 
Forester  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  policy  as  to  power  con- 
cessions pursued  by  the  Government  with  respect  to  lands  of  the 
United  States  not  within  national  forests,  and  believes  them  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  statutory  prohibition  of  p^erpetual  grants.  Though 
the  Tawney  amendment  to  the  sundry  civil  bill  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  forbade  the  expenditure  of  any  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  any  commis- 
sion not  authorized  by  Congress,  and  said  that  service  by  any  public 
officer  upon  or  in  connection  with  such  commission  was  prohibited, 
nevertheless  the  President  has  assured  the  commission  that  it  is  still 
in  existence,  and  that  he  expected  to  secure  a  special  appropriation 
for  its  use.  Mr.  Pinchot  has  therefore  continued  to  consult  the 
President  upon  matters  affecting  the  conservation  movement  outside 
the  national  forests. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Phujp  P.  Welus, 

Law  Officer. 

[Memorandum  for  O.  G.] 

October  22, 1909. 
Please  deposit  in  the  vault  the  two  annexed  maps  in  a  package 
labeled  '^  Topographic  and  status  maps  accompanying  report  on  the 
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possible  water-power  development  of  the  watershed  of  the  Truckee 
River  above  Clarks  Station,  dated  September  20,  1909,  by  O.  C. 
MerrUl." 

P.  P.  W. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Unpted  States  Keclamation  Service, 

Washington^  D.  (7.,  October  25,  1909. 

Mr.  GiFFORD  PiNCHOT, 

Forester^  United  States  Forest  Service^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Pinchot:  Referring:  to  our  conversation  with  Mr. 
Maltby  regarding  the  Lake  Tahoe,  Kev.,  contract,  I  hope  that  you 
will  send  me  a  copy  of  his  report,  so  that  I  may  study  the  situation 
carefully. 

Very  truly,  yours^  F.  H.  Newell, 

Director. 


October  30, 1909. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Maltby, 

Concord^  Col. 
Dear  Mr.  Maltby  :  Mr.  Wells  has  left  the  city  to  meet  Mr.  Pinchot 
at  New  Orleans.    Director  Newell,  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service,  by  letter  of  October  25,  writes  the  Forester  as  follows: 

Referring  to  our  conversation  with  Mr.  Maltby  regarding  the  Lake  Tahoe, 
Nev.,  contract,  I  hope  that  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  his  report,  so  that  I 
may  study  the  situation  carefully. 

Mr.  Wells  requested  me  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Newell  would  be 
sent  a  copy  of  your  report  unless  you  object  to  its  being  sent.  Please 
inform  tne  Forester  by  wire  if  you  have  no  objection.  I  am  tele- 
graphing you  to  this  effect  to-day,  in  case  you  have  already  reached 
your  home  from  your  trip  east. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  W.  J.  Mangan, 

Acting  Law  O-fftcer. 


[Telegram.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  SO^  1909. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Maltby, 

Concord^  Cal.: 
Director  Newell  makes  formal  request  for  your  report.    Will  send 
copy  have  on  file  unless  you  object. 

Wells. 


Price, 


[Telegram.] 

New  Orleans,  La.,  November  2,  1909. 


'orestry^  Washington^  D.  (7. ; 
Please  rush  Plummer  on  special  work  he  is  doing  for  me. 

Wells. 
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November  16,  1909. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Newell, 

Director  United  States  Recla/mation  Service^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Newell  :  Your  letter  of  October  25  was  received  in 
my  absence  from  the  city.  Mr.  Wells  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Maltby,  in- 
forming him  that  you  had  requested  a  copy  of  his  report  and  asking 
him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  our  sending  it.  It  is  probable  that 
the  telegram  has  not  been  called  to  Mr.  Maltby's  attention,  since  he 
has  not  acknowledged  receipt  of  it.  I  have  therefore  had  a  copy 
of  the  report  made  for  you  and  inclose  it  with  this  letter. 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

GiTFORD  PiNCHOT,  Forestev, 


Appendix  I. — Application  of  the  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom    Co. 
FOR  THE  Power  to  Collect  Tolls  on  the  Truckee  River. 

It  appearing  to  the  board  from  the  affidavits  of  E.  J.  Brickell, 
Warren  Richardson,  Charles  Dunn,  and  Robert  D.  Hart  and  filed 
herein  that  said  company  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  Donner  Lumber  Co.,  their  agents  and  assigns,  to  im- 
prove the  channel  of  the  Truckee  River  from  its  source  to  the  town 
of  Truckee  and  erect  flood  gates  therein  and  collect  tolls,"  approved 
April  4,  1870,  have  expended  the  full  sum  of  $25,000  as  provided  in 
said  act  and  have  fully  complied  with  the  conditions  of  said  act,  it 
is  therefore  ordered  that  said  Donner  Lumber  &  Boom  Co.,  having 
fully  complied  with  the  provisions  of  said  act  and  having  expended 
the  sum  therein  specified,  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  authorized  to  collect 
tolls  as  provided  in  said  act.    Saturday,  November  6,  1875.  * 

V.  V.  Mann,  Chairman. 

Jas.  Laird, 

A.  J.   SOULE, 

S.  B.  Harrison, 

Supervisors. 
S.  F.  Burke,  Clerk. 
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MOBILE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 

TRANSMITTING 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
NO.  343,  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MOBILE 
ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
THE  NAMES  OF  ARMY  POSTS  WHICH 
HAVE  BEEN  LOCATED  IN  THEIR 
PRESENT  SITUATIONS  FOR  REASONS 
WHICH  ARE  NOW  TOTALLY  OBSOLETE 


January  29,  1912.— Referred  to  the  Committee  od  Expenditures  in  the 
War  Department  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


WASHINGTON 
1912 

5  D— ^2-2— vol  139 3q 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  MOBILE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Office  of  the  Secbetaby  of  Wab, 

WdsMngtoUf  January  25, 1912. 
The  Sfeakeb  of  the  House  of  Rbpbesentatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  House  resolution 
343  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  information  covering 
the  statements  made  in  my  annual  report  for  the  year  1911,  concern- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  mobile  Army  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  The  names  of  all  Army  posts  which  have  been  located  in  their 
present  situations  for  reasons  which  are  now  totally  obsolete: 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz.,>  OBtabliehed  1870,  to  protect  the  settlements  against  raids  of 
Apache  Indians. 

Boise  Barracks,  Idaho,  established  1863,  to  protect  emigrant  trains  against  the 
Shoshone  Indians. 

Fort  Clark,.  Tex.,  established  1853,  to  guard  the  San  Antonio  and  Eagle  Pass 
wagon  road  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Kio  Grande  border  against  depredations  by 
Mexicans  and  Indians. 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  W^.,  established  1867,  to  protect  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
in  this  vicinity  and  the  Imes  of  travel  south  to  Denver  and  north  to  Fort  Laramie  and 
beyond  from  attacks  by  the  Arapahoe  Indians. 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  established  1858,  on  account  of  trouble  with  the  Mormons  and 
to  prevent  depredations  by  Indians  along  the  line  of  the  overland  mail  route. 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  established  1881,  for  protection  against  depredations  by 
Indians  and  cattle  thieves. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Eans.,  established  1827,  as  an  outpost  to  protect  the  Santa  Fe 
trail  against  Indians^rincipally  the  Delawares  and  Pawnees. 

Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo.,  established  1898,  as  a  central  post  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
large  Indian  reservations  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota,  including  the 
Crows,  Northern  Cheyennes,  Shoahones,  Sioux,  and  the  Brules.  The  establishment 
of  this  post  enabled  old  Forts  Custer  and  Washakie  to  be  abandoned. 

Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  established  1878  to  protect  citizens  of  the  Black  Hills  country 
from  hostile  attacks  of  the  Sioux  and  other  Indian  tribes  congregating  in  or  inhabiting 
that  locality. 

Fort  Missoula,  Mont.,  established  1877  as  a  restraint  upon  Flathead  Indians  living  in 
the  vicinity. 

Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  established  1853  to  protect  the  advancing  line  of  settlement 
toward  the  new  territory  acquired  in  the  southwest  as  a  restilt  of  the  Mexican  War. 

Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.,  established  1874  near  the  Red  Cloud  Indian  Agency,  around 
which  were  gathered  about  12,000  Indians,  mainly  Ogalala,  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and 
Aiapahoee. 

Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  established  1869  as  the  base  of  operation  against  the  hostile  Chey- 
ennes and  Kiowa3. 

Fort  SneUJBg,  Minn.,  established  1820  as  an  extreme  outpost  in  the  Indian  coontry. 

While  all  these  jposts  were  established  for  reasons  that  are  now 
obsolete,  new  conditions  have  since  arisen  which  may  require  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  number  of  them. 

I A  poiBflDiUty  of  iDdiaii  tioable  stfll  exists. 
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(2)  The  names  of  all  Army  posts  which  have  been  located  in  their 

1)resent  situations  for  reasons  which  were  from  the  beginning  purely 
ocal: 

This  includes  most  of  the  posts  which  were  established  for  Indian 
troubles,  most  of  which  were  purely  local. 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz. 
Boise  Barracks,  Idaho. 
Fort  Clark,  Tex. 
Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 
Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo. 


Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak. 
Fort  Missoula,  Mont. 
Fort  Robinson,  Nebr. 
Fort  SiU,  Okia. 
Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz. 


(3)  The  names  of  all  Army  posts  which  were  originally  placed  where 
they  are  with  reference  to  possible  Indian  troubles,  and  the  names  of 
such  of  these  as  may  be  placed  where  such  troubles  now  are  no 
longer  possible: 


Boise  Barracks,  Idaho. 
Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. 
Fort  Douglas,  Utah. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo. 
Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak. 


Fort  Missoula,  Mont. 
Fort  Riley,  Kans. 
Fort  Robinson,  Nebr. 
Fort  Sill,  Okla. 
Fort  Snelling,  Minn. 


Forts  Clark  and  Huachuca  were  established  not  only  with  reference 
to  possible  Indian  troubles,  but  to  meet  the  possibility  of  cattle 
raids  across  the  border. 

(4)  The  names  of  all  Army  posts  which  are  situated  in  positions 
suited  to  meet  the  strategic  needs  of  national  action  or  defense;  and 
(7)  the  present  intention  of  the  War  Department  with  respect  to 
recommending  legislation  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  the  present 
extravagant  distribution  of  the  Army,  and  the  steps,  if  any,  already 
taken  or  now  being  taken  by  the  department  in  preparing  such  recom- 
mendations. 

It  is  deemed  essential  to  discuss  these  two  requirements  together 
for  the  reason  that  a  study  of  the  subject  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Army  to  meet  the  strategic  needs  of  national  action  or  defense  neces- 
sarily involves  also  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  of  economy 
of  administration  and  supply.  The  two  are  inseparable,  and  any  list 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  fourth  requirement  as  given  ahove 
would  convey  little  meaning  unless  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  the 
policy  and  intention  that  dictated  such  selection. 

A  careful  study  of  the  organization  and  distribution  of  the  mobile 
forces  of  the  Regular  Army,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  now  being 
rnade  bjr  a  committee  of  the  General  Staff.  This  subject  is  being  con- 
sidered in  great  detail,  and  upon  the  completion  of  this  work  and  its 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  War^  it  will  represent  the  complete 
policy  of  the  War  Department  in  this  regard. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  study  it  is  assumed: 

First.  That  the  strength  of  the  mobile  Army  is  to  be  the  minimum 
consistent  with  present  requirements. 

Second.  That  with  the  troops  available,  adequate  forces  must  be 
provided  for  our  foreign  garrisons,  bearing  in  mind  the  distinct  tactical 
mission  that  each  has  to  perform  in  case  of  war.  As  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  these  organizations  can  not  be  augmented  by  reenforcements 
from  the  United  States  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  it  is  essential 
that  they  be  kept  at  full  war  strength  at  all  times. 

Third.  That  with  the  remainder  a  mobile  force  is  to  be  organized 
and  strategically  distributed  within  thl»  United  States. 
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This  study  is  therefore  proceeding  in  the  following  logical  order: 

1.  A  determination  of  the  mobile  forces  immediately  required  for 
the  defense  of  the  Philippines,  Panama,  Oahu,  Porto  Kico,  and 
Alaska. 

2.  A  determination  of  the  most  effective  and  economical  means  of 
establishing  these  foreign  garrisons  T^^th  the  mobile  forces  now 
organized  or  authorized  by  Congress. 

3.  Plans  for  the  organization  of  the  mobile  forces  not  required  for 
foreign  service  into  a  field  army  at  home,  even  though  the  troops 
now  available  for  this  purpose  be  inadequate  for  the  completion  of 
the  necessary  tactical  and  administrative  units. 

4.  A  determination  of  the  regular  mobile  forces  necessary  for  the 
full  military  security  of  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  indicating 
the  further  reforms  that  must  wait  upon  the  action  of  Congress. 

This  study,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Philipj)ines  garrison,  has 
been  completed  and  the  recommendations  contained  therein  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  is  now  taking  steps  to 
inaugurate  the  changes  proposed,  it  is  expected,  without  going 
beyond  the  current  appropriations. 

The  details  in  regard  to  the  organization  and  distribution  of  that 
portion  of  the  mobue  Army  remaming  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States  after  the  necessary  detachments  have  been  made 
for  foreign  service  have  not  been  worked  out  as  yet,  but  the  general 
conclusions  of  the  board  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

If  the  mobile  Army  is  to  be  efficient  its  distribution  must  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

1.  It  must  be  favorable  for  the  tactical  training  of  the  three  arms 
combined  (Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Field  Artillery). 

2.  It  must  be  favorable  for  the  rapid  concentration  of  the  Army 
upon  our  northern  or  southern  frontier  or  upon  our  eastern  or  western 
seaboard. 

3.  It  must  favor  the  best  use  of  the  Army  as  a  model  for  the  general 
military  training  of  the  National  Guard. 

4.  It  must  favor  the  use  of  the  Regular  Army  as  a  nucleus  for  the 
war  organization  of  the  National  Guard  and  such  volunteer  forces  as 
Congress  may  authorize  to  meet  any  possible  military  emergency. 

5.  The  distribution  must  favor  economical  administration  with  the 
view  of  developing  the  maximum  return  for  the  money  appropriated 
for  military  purposes. 

6.  The  distribution  must  permit  a  peace  organization  which  will 
also  be  effective  in  war;  that  is,  an  organization  which  will  permit  a 
prompt  expansion  in  time  of  war  by  means  of  a  system  of  reserves. 

These  requirements  can  best  be  met  bv  correcting  the  present 
dispersion  or  the  mobile  Army.  The  mobile  Army  is  now  scattered 
in  49  posts.  It  should  be  segregated  into  detacmnents  of  all  arms, 
each  or  which  can  be  readily  assembled  for  team  training  by  reasonable 
marches  of  concentration.  Each  of  the  several  tactical  groups  should 
be  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  strategic  centers  where  faculties  are 
favorable  for  transportation,  administration,  and  supply.  The  exact 
location  of  these  centers  should  depend  upon  a  careful  study  of  many 
considerations,  but  they  may  be  approximately  indicated  as  follows: 

1.  Two,  and  possibly  three,  groups  on  the  line  between  the  St. 
LaMrrence  and  Atlanta,  covering  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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2.  Two  and  possibly  three  CToups  on  the  line  between  Puget  Sound 
and  Los  Angeles,  covering  the  racific  seaboard. 

3.  At  least  two  groupsoetween  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rio  Grande 
serving  as  first  reserves  for  either  seaboard  and  as  nuclei  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  National  Guard  and  volunteer  forces  to  be  oi^anized  in 
the  interior  of  the  continent. 

The  number  of  groups  to  be  organized  is  primarily  restricted  by 
the  total  strength  of  the  mobile  Army.  No  group  should  contain  less 
than  a  brigade  of  Infantry  with  a  proper  proportion  of  Cavalry,  Field 
Artillery,  and  special  troops,  and  at  least  one  group  should  contain 
a  full  tactical  division.  Proper  tactical  training  demands  the  com- 
bined use  of  the  three  arms,  and  this  can  be  secured  only  by  massing 
the  troops  of  each  group  in  a  single  post  or  in  several  posts  within 
marching  distance  of  a  common  center.  Without  such  concentration 
joint  training  can  not  be  secured  except  at  heavy  expense  for  trans- 

Eortation.  In  addition ^to  these  detachments  of  all  arms,  there  should 
e  at  least  two  independent  Cavalry  brigades. 

A  study  of  the  question  indicates  that  the  stationing  of  our  present 
mobile  Army  in  more  than  eight  or  possibly  nine  sucn  groups  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  demands  of  maximum  economy  ana  tactical 
efficiency. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  apparently  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  posts  now  occupied  by  the  mobile  Army  represent  a  large 
investment  which  must  be  abandoned  if  an  efficient  plant  is  to  be 
estabUshed.  But  while  most  of  the  posts  now  occupied  have  lost 
their  mifitary  value,  the  national  military  reservations  have  acquired 
a  great  value  as  real  estate.  As  a  business  proposition  it  should  be 
possible  to  refund  the  investment  and  largely  finance  the  relocation 
of  the  Army  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  which  is  no 
longer  needed  for  military  purposes.  The  project  would  be  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  Reclamation  Service  as  now  established  by  Con- 
gress. In  that  service  a  fund  is  formed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  certain  public  lands,  and  from  this  fund  certain  approved  projects 
are  successively  executed  under  general  rules  prescrioed  by  Congress. 

It  is  befieved  that  the  Array  can  in  this  way  be  scientifically  dis- 
tributed at  an  expense  little  if  any  in  excess  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  properties  to  be  abandoned. 

Studies  at  the  War  College  indicate  that  if  the  present  mobile 
Army  were  concentrated  in  eight  posts,  its  cost  would  be  reduced  by 
about  $5,500,000  per  annum.  In  six  years  this  saving  would  pay 
for  the  new  quartering  of  the  mobile  Army,  even  if  nothing  coulct  be 
realized  from  the  sale  of  real  estate  no  longer  needed. 

Having  in  view  a  distribution  for  military  efficiency  and  econonur,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  following  posts  are  so  located  as  to  permit  tneir 
being  retained  as  nuclei  or  elements  of  strategic  concentration  groups: 

Fort  Porter,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, — A  lai^e  post  or  group  of  posts  in  the 
Buffalo  or  Albany  region  would  meet  all  of  the  requirements  referred 
to  on  page  5. 

There  is  no  post  at  Albany  at  present.  To  concentrate  all  of  the 
mobile  troops  allotted  to  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  at  this  place 
would  tend  to  produce  the  maximum  effectiveness  of  the  troops,  and 
the  maximum  economy  of  administration  and  supply.  The  radia- 
tion of  railways  from  Albany  would  facilitate  the  dispatch  of  all  or 
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part  of  this  force  to  any  poasible  theater  of  operations  in  the  North 
Atlantic  region. 

But  the  exact  location  of  such  a  center  of  future  concentration  can 
only  be  made  after  a  detailed  study  of  the  whole  region  with  special 
reference  to  facilities  for  training.  While  Albany  appears  to  possess 
the  greatest  sum  of  advantages  in  the  North  Atlantic  region,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  railways  radiating  from  Buffalo  are  more  numerous 
and  lead  toward  Chesapeake  Bay  as  well  as  toward  New  York  and 
New  England.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  troops  in  the  North  Atlantic 
region  should  be  located  on  the  general  area  between  Buffalo  and 
Albany,  but  the  ultimate  sohition  of  the  problem  must  rest  upon  a 
full  consideration  of  all  economic  and  strategic  factors,  and  it  can 
not  be  safely  predicted  at  this  time.  If  all  or  part  of  the  troops  in 
this  region  should  ultimately  be  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo 
Fort  Porter,  or  some  site  near  Buffalo,  to  be  exchanged  for  Fort 
Port.er,  would  have  undoubted  strategic  value.  After  the  determi- 
nation of  such  a  center,  every  step  toward  the  concentration  of  troops 
at  that  center  would  be  a  step  toward  economy,  tactical  efficiencyi 
and  strategic  effectiveness. 

Fori  OgUthorpey  Oa. — Near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  A  desirable  cen- 
ter, especially  for  a  Cavalry  brigade. 

Fori  McPnerson,  AilanUi,  Ga. — A  desirable  center  on  account  of 
the  strategic  location  of  Atlanta  with  reference  to  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex. — The  best  strategic  position  for  the  south- 
ern frontier. 

Fort  Lav}ton,  Wash,  (near  Seattle),  and  Vancouver  Barracks j  Wa^h. 
(near  Portland). — These  posts  are  near  the  center  of  the  Puget  Sound 
strategic  group,  and  one  or  both  of  them  may  be  retained  as  stations 
in  the  CTOup, 

The  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  the  Presidio  of  Monterey , 
Cal. — One  or  both  of  these  posts  may  properly  be  included  in  the 
California  strategic  group. 

In  each  of  the  following  groups  one  or  more  posts  may  properly  be 
retained  as  nuclei  or  elements  of  strategic  concentration  centers: 

Group  I:  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.;  Columbus  Barracks, 
Ohio;  Fort  Sheridan,  lU. 

As  one  of  the  future  concentration  groups  should  be  in  the  geo- 
graphical region  occupied  by  these  posts,  one  or  more  of  them  may  be 
retained  as  stations  in  the  group. 

Maximum  economy  and  effectiveness  would  no  doubt  be  secured  by 
concentrating  all  of  the  troops  in  the  region  in  one  post  or  in  a  group 
of  posts  at  one  center  of  population,  but  practical  considerations  may 
prevent  the  full  attainment  of  this  ideal.  The  ultimate  determina- 
tion of  the  center  must  wait  upon  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  region. 
If  the  general  concentration  is  approved,  this  region  should  be  studied 
by  a  special  board  of  officers  with  mstructions  to  report  upon  the  most 
advantageous  location  of  posts,  the  reasons  for  such  locations,  and  the 
extent  to  which  existing  posts  can  be  retained  without  prejudice  to 
the  economic  and  militarjr  interests  of  the  Government. 

Group  II:  Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Fort  Crook,  Nebr. ;  Fort  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.;  Fort  Riley,  Kans.;  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn.;  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 
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As  one  of  the  future  concentration  groups  should  be  in  the  g^eo- 
praphical  region  occupied  by  these  posts,  one  or  more  of  them  may 
be  retained  as  stations  in  the  group. 

Maximum  economy  and  effectiveness  would  no  doubt  be  secured  by 
concentrating  all  of  the  troops  in  the  region  in  one  post  or  in  a  group 
of  posts  at  one  center  of  population,  but  practical  considerations  may 
prevent  the  full  attainment  of  the  ideal.  The  ultimate  determination 
of  the  center  must  wait  upon  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  region.  If 
the  general  concentration  is  approved,  this  region  should  be  studied 
by  a  special  board  of  officers  witn  instructions  to  report  upon  the  most 
advantageous  location  of  posts,  the  reasons  for  such  locations^  and  the 
extent  to  which  existing  posts  can  be  retained  without  prejudice  to 
the  economic  and  miUtary  interests  of  the  Government. 

In  this  group  Fort  Omaha,  Fort  Crook,  Fort  Des  Moines,  and  Fort 
Leavenworth  are  each  about  100  miles  from  a  common  center. 

Fort  Snelling  and  Jefferson  Barracks  are  too  distant  from  the  other 
posts  of  the  group  to  permit  of  concentration  with  the  other  units  of 
the  group  for  instructional  purposes.  Efficiency  demands  therefore 
that  they  should  not  be  retained  unless  it  is  decided  to  make  them 
stations  for  detachments  of  all  arms.  Fort  Riley,  with  its  reserva- 
tion of  19,000  acres,  will  serve  as  a  suitable  station  for  a  cavalry 
brigade  and  if  used  for  this  purpose 'will  be  near  enough  to  the  other 
stations  of  the  group. 

The  following  posts  can  not  be  included  in  the  general  system  of 
strate^c  centers,  but  should  be  retained  for  the  special  reasons  indi- 
cated m  each  case. 

Fort  SiUf  Olcla, — ^The  large  reservation  available  at  this  station  is 
pecuharly  adapted  for  use  as  a  school  of  Artilleir  and  musketry  fire. 

Fori  Bliss  J  Tex.,  and  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz, — The  retention  of  these 
posts  as  Cavalry  subposts  on  the  southern  border  will  probably  be 
necessary  for  some  time. 

Fort  Myer,  Va. — It  will  probablv  be  necessary  to  retain  a  small 
garrison  near  the  National  Capital  for  escort  duty  and  other  cere- 
monidpurposes. 

(5)  The  names  of  all  posts  which  have  been  constructed  during  the 
10  ^ears  ending  June  30,  1911,  upon  a  plan  which  involved  maximum 
initial  cost  of  construction  ana  maximum  cost  of  maintenance  in 
money  and  men;  the  amounts  expended  on  such  posts,  respectively, 
for  construction  purposes  during  the  said  period,  and  what  military 
necessity,  if  any,  suggested  the  construction  of  such  posts: 

CoBt  or  eon- 
Names  of  poetB:  gtractinL 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind $1,202,966.71 

Fort  Davis,  Alaska 76,936.36 

Fort  Des  Moines,  Iowa 1, 377, 404. 90 

Fort  Liscum,  Alaska 87,321.18 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga 1,499,884.13 

Presidio  of  Mon terey ,  Cal 377 .  203. 97 

FortSill,  Okla.  (new  post) 1.266,288.30 

Fort  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Alaska 662,639.85 

Total 6,639,606.40 

The  names  of  all  other  posts  where  any  construction  work  has 

■"^n  carried  on  during  the  10  years  ending  June  30,  1911,  upon  a 

which  involved   maximum   initial  cost   of  construction   and 
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maximum  cost  of  maintenance  in  money  and  men;  the  amounts 
expended  on  such  posts,  respectively,  for  construction  purposes  dur- 
ing the  said  perioa  and  what  military  necessity,  if  any,  suggested 
the  new  construction: 

Names  of  poets:  Cost  of  constraotioii. 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz $4u,  112.62 

Fort  BlisB,  Tex 204, 849. 12 

Boise  Banacks,  Idaho 361,625.48 

Fort  Biady,  Mich 211,088.28 

Fort  Clark,  Tex 18,679.55 

Fort  Crook,  Nebr 328,400,23 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo 4,893,164.29 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah 730,123.72 

Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt 937, 674. 97 

Fort  Geoige  Wright,  Wash 530, 989.  78 

Fort  Gibbon,  Alaska 155, 294. 07 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz 88, 602. 83 

FortJay,  N.Y 213,592.84 

Fort  Lawton,  Wash 503,013.36 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans 3,705,763.96 

Fort  Lincohi,  N.  Dak 536, 839. 34 

Fort  Logan  H.  Roots,  Ark 212,257.99 

Fort  Mackenzie.  Wyo 1, 120, 268. 50 

Madison  Barracks.  N.Y 331 ,  285. 92 

Fort  Mason,  Cal 123,130.09 

Fort  Mcintosh,  Tex 162, 937. 56 

Fort  McPhereon,  Ga 526, 227. 46 

Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak 995,336.36 

Fort  Missoula,  Mont , 551, 478. 30 

Fort  Myer,  Va 878, 712. 86 

FortNiagara,  N.  Y 272,012.50 

Fort  Ontario,  N.Y 648, 907. 30 

Plattsburg Barracks,  N.  Y .• 253,822.99 

Fort  Porter,  N.Y 21, 813. 47 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco  (Infantry  cantonment) 308, 056. 88 

Fort  Riley,  Kans 2,590,988.03 

Fort  Robmson,  Nebr 648, 903. 88 

Fort  St.  Michael,  Alaska 4«,  355. 60 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex 2,610,63L63 

Fort  Sheridan,  111 941, 815. 23 

Fort  Snelling,  Minn 1,464,852.73 

Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash 879, 632. 60 

Fort  Wayne,  Mich 331,954.96 

Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz 568, 130. 60 

FortWm.  H.Harrison,  Mont 137,972.02 

Port  YeUowBtone,  Wyo 659, 604. 02 

Total .' 30,645,797.76 

While  in  some  cases  only  a  small  amount  has  been  expended  on 
construction^  the  plan  in  all  has  been  that  of  a  scattered  garrison 
involving  maximum  expense  for  sewer,  water,  light,  and  communicar- 
tion  systems  and  the  maximum  cost  in  money  and  men  for  mainte- 
nance and  protection. 

The  new  construction  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  was  made 
necessary  to  provide  additional  shelter  for  the  Army  wnich  had  been 
greatly  mcreased  under  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  February  2, 
1901,  and  to  replace  old  buildings. 

(6)  The  specific  steps  taken  by  the  several  Secretaries  of  War 
during  the  period  of  10  years  ending  June  30,  1911,  to  prevent  unnec- 
essary expenditures  and  impairment  of  efficiency  caused  by  ill- 
advised  location  and  construction  of  posts  and  inefficient  distribu- 
tion of  the  mobile  Army,  and  the  reasons,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
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assigned,  why  the  successive  heads  of  the  War  Department  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  preventing  unnecessaxy  expenditures  and 
impairment  of  efficiency: 

In  1901  Secretary  Root  decided  that  a  more  concentrated  system 
of  garrisoning  the  mobile  Army  was  necessary  for  economical  admin- 
istration and  efficient  training.  Accordingly,  he  appointed  a  board  of 
general  officers  to  consider  and  make  recommendations  on  the  subject. 

The  failure  of  this  effort  is  easily  traceable  to  three  causes. 

First.  Lack  of  appreciation  on  part  of  the  Army  itself  of  the 
importance  of  concentration. 

The  Army  leaders  had  grown  old  under  a  system  of  scattered  posts 
due  to  former  Indian  troubles.  The  board  of  general  officers  recom- 
mended 52  of  the  65  Army  posts  for  permanent  occupation,  13  for 
temporary  occupation,  and  the  establisnment  of  7  new  posts.  Army 
Regulations  stated  nothing  as  to  the  importance  of  combined  ma- 
neuvers, but  dwelt  strongly  on  the  post  commander's  duty  to  make 
his  post  *'an  attractive  home  for  the  Army  by  every  means  available." 
For  years  a  beautiful  parklike  reservation  had  been  the  surest 
means  of  gaining  for  the  commanding  officer  favorable  mention  at 
the  annual  inspection.  There  had  been  no  General  Staff  to  consider 
the  needs  of  tne  Army  as  a  whole,  no  Chief  of  Staff  to  coordinate 
the  idea  of  progressive  subordinates  and  recommend  the  proper 
course  of  action.  As  a  whole,  the  Army  was  not  aware  of  its  own 
shortcomings. 

Second.  The  necessity  for  housing  troops  returning  from  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

The  termination  of  active  hostiUties  was  permitting  the  return  of 
many  troops  who  had  to  be  cared  for.  This  led  the  board  to  recom- 
mend for  temporary  occupation  13  posts  that  were  slated  for  ulti- 
mate abandonment.  Had  the  troops  been  made  to  Hve  at  these 
posts,  despite  the  poor  condition  of  many,  with  the  minimum  expen- 
diture possible  for  repairs  until  large  concentrated  posts  had  been 
built,  milUons  would  nave  been  saved.  But,  as  stated,  no  definite 
idea  of  concentration  existed,  and  great  prassure  was  brought  to 
bear  to  make  the  existing  posts  comfortable.  Tlie  matter  of  aban- 
donment was  in  abeyance,  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  posts  ulti- 
mate economy  was  sought  oy  making  the  buildings  of  a  more  durable 
type — brick,  stone,  ana  concrete.  Had  this  been  done  at  a  concen- 
trated post  the  end  sought  would  have  been  gained,  but  unfortunately 
the  ''beautiful  park''  idea  was  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  Army 
was  saddled  with  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  extensive  roads, 
walks,  gardens,  lawns,  and  systems  of  lighting,  water  supply,  and 
sewerage.  Buildings  of  a  type  now  recognized  as  extravagant  were 
constructed.  The  lighting  and  heating  of  the  quarters  became  a 
severe  drain  upon  the  officers'  pay,  untilCongress  came  to  their  relief 
and  authorized  an  allowance  ot  fuel  and  light. 

The  amounts  expended  upon  these  posts  became  an  argument 
against  their  abandonment.  It  seemed  wrong  to  spend  large  sums 
of  money  to  make  a  post  habitable,  then  to  withdraw  the  troops, 
lliroughout  the  last  10  years  records  show  this  argument  recumn^ 
to  prevent  recommended  concentration  being  effected,  while  eooc 
money  was  throMrn  after  bad,  perpetuating  the  very  conditions  which 
it  was  desired  to  avoid,  the  pressure  of  immediate  needs  being  alwajs 
greater  than  the  pressure  lor  a  distant  and  more  or  less  indefimte 
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policy.  Doubtless  this  argument  will  again  be  used  to  prevent  the 
concentration  desired  by  the  present  S^retary  of  War,  and  unless 
approached  in  the  spirit  of  a  great  business  corporation  which  ruth- 
lessly tears  down  a  six-story  Duilding  no  longer  suited  to  its  needs 
to  erect  the  20-story  building  found  necessary,  the  present  movement 
for  an  efficient  and  economically  administered  Army  will  fail  as  have 
preceding  efforts. 

Third.  Local  and  political  influences. 

Scarcely  had  Mr.  Root  appointed  his  board  when  the  War  Depart- 
ment was  deluged  with  letters  protesting  against  the  abandonment 
of  certain  posts,  urging  the  extension  of  others,  and  recommending 
the  establishment  of  new.  These  letters  were  from  private  citizens, 
from  boards  of  trade,  from  city  councils,  from  mayors,  from  gover- 
nors and  from  Members  of  Congress.  The  reasons  urged  *  varied  from 
' '  the  people  of  this  community  are  peaceful,  law-abiding,  hospitable, 
and  patnotic  "  to  ' '  there  are  40,000  Indians  near  this  point ''  and  from 
*'a  beautiful  site  with  17  railroads  radiating  in  every  direction"  to 
*'we  would  find  it  hard  to  square  ourselves  with  the  community  if 
our  promises  are  not  made  good." 

It  seems  impossible  to  judge  the  effect  these  letters  and  certain 
resolutions  of  Congress  may  have  had  upon  the  board  and  upon  the 
War  Department;  a  careful  reading  of  the  record  and  the  results 
indicate  it  to  have  been  great.  We  find  in  addition  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  many  posts  the  following  posts  established  without  the 
recommendation  of  the  board:  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.;  Fort 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Fort  Seward,  Alaska;  Presidio  of  Monterey,  Cal.; 
and  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.  Of  these  posts  the  first  two  were 
established  by  act  of  Congress. 

Throughout  his  incumbency  as  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Root  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  advisability  of  concentration,  and  actually 
effected  it  in  Porto  Rico.  Our  present  large  posts  were  started  dur- 
ing those  years,  enabling  better  training  to  be  given  a  portion  of  the 
mobile  Army,  but  the  abandonment  of  small  posts  made  little  prog- 
ress. It  is  known  that  he  urgently  fought  the  reestablishment  of 
Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.,  and  asked  that  the  appropriation  be  stricken 
from  the  sundry  civil  bill,  as  it  would  compel  him  ''to  throw  away 
$50,000  against  his  official  judgment.''  Nevertheless,  the  post  was 
reestablished  and  over  half  a  million  expended  in  rebuilding  it.  It 
accommodates  a  battalion  of  Infantry  (peace  strength).  The  same 
amount  would  build  about  one-fourth  of  a  concentrated  post  for  a 
brigade.  .Fifteen  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  on  repairs  at 
this  post  during  the  past  three  years. 

In  1905,  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Taft)  urged  the  abandonment 
of  posts  smaller  than  a  battalion.  He  brought  forward  the  idea  also 
of  permanent  stations  for  units  and  the  discontinuance  of  frecjuent 
changes  of  stations.  The  tactical  concentration  of  troops  for  traming 
of  the  three  arms  combined  had  not  yet  been  thought  of,  nor  had 
it  yet  been  appreciated  that  the  enlisted  man  wanted  to  be  a  soldier 
instead  of  a  laborer. 

In  1906  Mr.  Taft  made  the  recommendation  for  the  Army  to  be 
concentrated  in  brigades  and  regimental  posts.  He  made  definite 
recommendations  for  six  brigade  posts,  ana  stated  that  there  should 

1  See  H.  Doo.  No.  618,  57th  CoDg.,  pp.  999,  fi(B,  626,  672. 
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be  eight  in  all.    It  is  n6ted  that  prior  expenditures  governed  his 
selection,  as  four  of  the  posts  recommended  were  those  on  which  the 

Sreatest  amounts  had  been  expended.  The  garrisons  were  with- 
rawn  from  eight  of  the  smaller  posts  in  1905  and  1906. 

While  it  does  not  relate  to  the  mobile  Army,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  during  Mr.  Taft's  period  as  Secretary  of  War  the  concentration 
idea  was  put  in  operation  in  the'  Coast  Artillery,  many  small  posts 
being  left  m  charge  of  caretakers. 

In  1909,  the  Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  Dickinson)  quoted  in  his  annual 
report  a  memorandum  of  the  General  StaflF  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  Army,  which  invited  attention  to  the  extravagance  and  ineffi- 
ciency caused  by  the  past  policy.  This  study  was  the  first  concrete 
exhibit  of  the  subject,  which  Mr.  Dickinson  considered  of  vital  im- 
portance. He  asked  that  calculation  be  made  determining  the 
approximate  amount  that  would  be  saved  and  the  increased  efficiency 
that  might  be  expected  from  the  proposed  change  in  order  that  he 
might  submit  definite  recommendation  for  action.  These  calcula- 
tions were  made  and  have  been  furnished  the  present  head  of  the 
War  Department.  Three  posts  were  abandoned  during  Mr.  DicUn- 
son's  incumbency  as  Secretary  of  War. 

The  present  ^cretary  of  War  is  taking  steps  to  provide  for  the 
economic  administration  of  the  forces  in  our  insular  possessions  and 
in  the  Canal  Zone.  A  special  board  of  General  Staff  officers  has  been 
appointed  to  make  definite  recommendations  as  to  the  distribution  of 
the  mobile  Army.  As  an  example  of  its  work  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  board,  in  determining  the  garrison  for  Oahu,  pointed  the  way  to 
a  plan  of  post  for  six  regiments  on  that  island,  which  will  cost  half  a 
million  less  than  a  post  in  the  United  States  constructed,  under  the 
old  system,  for  three  regiments.  Similar  consideration  is  being 
given  the  garrisons  for  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  short,  it  may  be  stated  that  tnere  has  been  a  definite  and  natural 
evolution  in  the  poUcy  of  Army  distribution.  The  initial  distribu- 
tion was  determined  by  the  requirements  of  Indian  warfare,  and  for 
some  time  after  this  distribution  ceased  to  be  necessary  the  person- 
nel of  the  Army  was  still  influenced  bv  bid  traditions  and  oM  ideals. 
The  movement  toward  concentration  began  to  make  itself  felt  before 
the  Spanish-American  War,  but  was  arrested  by  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  an  increased  Army  before  suitable  new  stations  could 
be  provided.  The  demand  for  concentration  first  found  expression 
in  tne  demand  for  the  battaUon  post  instead  of  the  old  company  post, 
and  then  for  the  regimental  post  instead  of  the  battaUon  station. 
The  demand  in  each  case  was  based  upon  sound  tactional  and  economic 
principles  and  in  each  case  was  a  step  toward  the  ideal  solution. 
Later  and  more  scientific  study  of  the  problem  has  pointed  out  that 
a  mobile  Army  should  be  trained  as  a  team  of  all  arms  and  that  any 
dispersion  which  prevents  such  training  is  made  at  the  expense  of 
efficiency  and  economy.  This  evolution  has  taken  place  in  the  Army 
itself,  and  the  Army  can  not  blame  any  other  institution  or  persons 
for  gradual  development  which  is  characteristic  of  evolution. 

(8)  A  full  statement  of  the  serious  difficulties  anticipated  by  the 
department  in  carrying  out  the  policies  of  economy  ana  efficiency  in 
respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  inquiry: 

The  most  serious  difficulties  anticipated  by  the  department  in  car- 
rying out  the  proposed  poUcies  are  tne  following: 
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First.  The  opposition  of  communitieB  to  the  abandonment  of  Army 
posts  located  in  their  Ticinity. 

Second.  The  large  ori^al  outlay  probably  necessary  to  establish 
the  proposed  system  of  locating  gamsons  at  places  that  are  strategi- 
cally important. 

llurd.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  fair  value  for  the  buildings  and 
land  pertaining  to  the  abandoned  posts. 

As  to  the  first  difficulty,  past  exeprience  shows  that  it  is  in  general 
a  difficult  matter  for  the  War  Department  to  abandon  posts  situated 
in  the  vicinity  of  cities.  Posts  so  situated  are  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  business  men  of  the  community  through  the  articles  purchased  by 
officers  and  men  and  the  supplies  obtained  by  the  Quartermaster^ 
and  Subsistence  Departments  for  the  upkeep  of  the  post.  The  post 
itself  serves  as  a  recreation  park  for  the  citizens,  where  they  can  hsten 
to  a  band  concert  and  watch  the  various  drills  of  the  troops.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  only  natural  that  communities  should  resist  vigor- 
ously the  abandonment  of  post^  situated  in  their  vicinity  and  that 
their  Representatives  in  the  Congress  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  Against  such  practical 
and  plainly  evident  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  a  post  near  his 
home  town  the  average  citizen  is  apt  to  attach  little  imoortance  to 
projects  based  on  purely  military  necessity  and  in  which  ne  is  apt  to 
take  but  very  little  interest. 

The  second  serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  strong  opposition  to 
be  expected  from  the  people  to  the  relatively  large  original  outlay 
that  will  be  necessary  to  put  into  execution  the  proposed  policy 
of  locating  garrisons  ror  strategical  reasons  only.  Although  it  can 
be  shown  that  such  a  system  will  result  in  ultimate  economy,  to 
say  nothing  of  increased  efficiency,  strong  opposition  may  be  expected 
to  any  project  that  will  even  temporarily  increase  the  already  large 
expenditures  for  the  support  of  tne  Army.  The  principal  item  of 
this  increased  cost  will  be  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  posts  already  located  in  places  that  are  deemed  of 
strategic  importance,  in  oraer  to  accommodate  the  garrisons  removed 
from  the  abandoned  posts,  and  for  the  construction  of  jiew  posts 
at  strategic  points  at  which  no  garrisons  are  at  present  maintained. 
The  development  of  this  poUcy  would  have  to  be  a  gradual  one,  and, 
as  a  rule,  tne  outlay  for  any  particular  year  would  not  be  great. 

As  to  the  third  difficulty,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  putting 
into  execution  the  proposed  poUcy  will  be  greatly  reduced  in  the 
end  by  the  proceeds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  tne  buildings  and 
land  pertainmg  to  the  abandoned  posts  and  other  miUtary  reser- 
vations. For  the  posts  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  cities,  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  selUng  the  officers' 

Quarters  for  suburban  residences  and  in  msposing  of  the  land  for 
uilding  lots,  but  there  are  a  number  of  buildings  at  every  Army 
post,  such  as  barracks,  riding  halls,  gun  sheds,  post  exchange,  and 
administration  buildings,   that  will   be  difficult  to   dispose  of  for 

E rices  that  will  bear  any  relation  to  their  original  cost.  Sewer  and 
ghting  systems  would  probably  find  no  purchasers  imless  the  whole 
post  were  taken  over  by  a  corporation  and  operated  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  suburban  residence  park.  Values  in  some  cases  would 
also  be  affected  hy  the  class  of  undesirable  citizens  that  have  settled 
in  the  •vicinity  or  large  posts  since  the  abolishment  of  the  canteen. 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mindy  however,  that  the  increased  value  of 
the  land  in  many  cases  wiU  tend  to  ofiFset  the  loss  in  value  of  build- 
ings and  other  improvements. 

(9)  The  names  and  cost  of  Army  posts  which  have  been  abandoned 
during  the  10  years  ending  June  30.  1911: 

Total  cost  to  dito. 

Fort  Aflsiniboine,  Mont $915,178.30 

Benicia  Barracks,  Cal 27, 139. 80 

Fort  Brown,  Tex 246,787.32 

Fort  Duchesne,  Utah 179,190.68 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex Unknown. 

Fort  Grant,  Ariz 79,668.07 

Fort  Niobrara,  Nebr 143, 458. 95 

Fort  Ringgold,  Tex 98, 724. 70 

San  Diego  Barracks,  Cal 7,134.21 

Fort  Thomas,  K y 626, 965. 78 

Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash 362,829.24 

Fort  Washakie,  Wyo 44,206.32 

Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex 327,672.03 

3,058,861.41 

The  names  and  cost  of  all  Army  posts  which  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  extravagance  and  ineffi- 
ciency resulting  from  improper  distribution  of  the  mobile  Army: 

(a)  The  following  posts  should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  suitable 
provision  can  be  made  elsewhere  for  their  garrisons: 

Total  cost  to  date. 

Fort  Apache,  Ariz.' $73, 639. 07 

Boise  Barracks,  Idaho 398,049.73 

Fort  Brady,  Mich 445,104.17 

Fort  Clark,  Tex 138,748.23 

Fort  George  Wright,  Wash 694, 854. 32 

Fort  Jay,  N.  Y.  (mobile  garrison  only) ' 213, 592. 84 

Fort  Lincohi,  N.  Dak 618, 459. 27 

Fort  Logan  H .  Roots,  Ark 428, 136. 67 

Fort  Mcintosh,  Tex 224, 028. 50 

Fort  Mackenzie,  Wyo 1, 218, 966. 00 

Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y 662,  934. 39 

Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak 1, 225.  78T.  93 

FortNiagara,  N.  Y 428,547.85 

Fort  Ontario,  N .  Y 337, 637. 50 

Fort  Wayne,  Mich 542, 354. 62 

Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz 602, 015. 69 

Fort  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  Mont 478,  882. 58 

Fort  Yellowstone,  Wyo 806,511.51 

(6)  The  following  posts  are  not  located  with  a  view  of  securing 
economy  of  administration  and  supply  or  a  full  measure  of  military 
effectiveness.  Their  garrisons  should  not  be  increased  and  should 
ultimately  be  withdrawn  to  such  concentration  centers  as  Congress 
may  authorize: 

I  A  poflsiblllty  of  Indtan  troable  near  this  pott  still  exists. 

s  Not  suitable  for  mobile  troops,  but  sbould  be  retained  as  beadqoarten  of  tbe  aastem  division  and  as 
the  site  of  the  Eastern  Military  Prison. 
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Total  cost  to  date. 

Fdft  Ethim  Allen,  Vt $1,007,469.61 

PlattBburg  BarrackB,  N.  Y 938,647.33 

PortRobSiflon,  Nebr 1,071,122.28 

Port  MiflBoula,  Mont 593, 941 .  00 

FortLog^,  Oolo 819,253.86 

Port  Douglas,  Utah 919,229.71 

^  (Salt  Lake  City  k  a  Btrateg^cjpoint  on  account  of  the  railway  radia- 
tion, but  this  in  itself  is  not  Bumcient  reason  for  stationing  a  regiment 
at  Fort  Douglas.  Such  a  regiment  must  forfeit  opportunities  of 
field  training  in  combination  with  the  other  arms  (Cavalry  and 
Field  Artillery),  except  at  heavy  expense  for  rail  transportation.) 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo 4, 926, 486.  U 

(This  poet  is  not  located  with  a  view  to  maximum  economy  or 
strategic  effectiveness.  Its  position  in  a  sparsely  settled  region  in- 
Tolves  an  increased  cost  for  transportation  of  manufactured  sup- 
plies, and  its  distance  from  recruiting  centers  makes  the  recruitment 
of  its  garrison  more  costly.  But  there  are  sufficient  quarters  at 
the  poet  for  a  detachment  of  all  arms,  with  ample  facilities  for  train- 
ing. There  is  an  abundant  water  supply  at  the  post,  and  climate 
and  sanitary  conditions  are  excellent.  There  is  a  large  maneuver 
ground  witmn  easy  marching  distance  of  the  post.) 

The  fact  that  a  post  is  located  upon  a  possible  line  of  opei:ations 
is  sometimes  offered  as  an  index  of  strategic  location.  For  example, 
Plattsburg  Barracks  may  be  said  to  be  strategically  located  because 
it  is  on  a  natural  Une  of  advance  from  Canada.  But  this  is  itself  is 
no  justification  for  placing  a  peace  garrison  at  Plattsburg.  If  the 
troops  of  this  and  other  similar  garrisons  were  assembled  m  a  large 
command  at  some  central  point,  as  Albany,  they  would  be  better 
instructed,  because  they  would  have  teamwork  with  other  arms,  their 
administration  and  supply  would  be  just  as  available  for  use  at  Platts- 
burg in  the  event  of  war  as  they  are  now,  and  much  more  available 
for  employment  at  all  other  places.  The  attempt  to  permanently 
scatter  troops  so  as  to  cover  all  possible  Unes  of  advance  results  in 
dispersion  which  is  as  fatal  to  economy  as  it  is  to  tactical  and  strategi- 
cfJ  effectiveness. 

(10)  The  estimated  annual  saving  in  money  which  would  follow 
an  efficient  and  economical  distribution  of  the  mobile  Army,  assum- 
ing said  Armv  to  remain  at  its  present  size,  and  the  estimated  increase 
in  number  of  officers  and  men  which  could  efficiently  be  made  in  the 
mobile  Army  were  it  properly  distributed  within  the  present  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  the  Army: 

The  following  estimate  of  saving  is  made  on  the  assumption  that 
the  entire  mobile  Army  serving  within  the  United  States  proper  is 
concentrated  in  8  large  posts  of  approximately  equal  size  and  located 
at  centers  of  transportation  ana  supply,  instead  of  in  49  posts  of 
various  sizes  not  generally  so  located.  It  is  not  claimed  that  it  is 
accurate  or  based  on  anything  except  the  opinions  of  officers  who  have 
given  the  matter  their  best  thought.  Following  the  table  under 
each  appropriation  are  notes  which  will  serve  to  indicate  the  method 
puiBued  in  determining  the  percentage  of  saving  to  be  assumed. 
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QMartamaBt€r^»  DepartaunU 
&BOULAB  BnPPLIB& 


Army 
United 


to      Eati- 


p«w 


tevins. 


TTPOfwitteR 

Pcbtinc  (ordeB.  ete.). 

TDttL 


186,000.00 
6,000.00 

os.aeaoo 

S1,M0.00 
1,134,000.00 
619,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,700.00 
66,000.00 
10.000.00 

28,ooaoo 


961,600.00 

3,ooaoo 

28,578.00 

U,  45a  00 

556,800.00 

aQB,5oaoo 

4,800l00 

4,6eaoo 
si,ooaoo 

6,000l00 
16,808100 


The  heating  and  lighting  are  the  two  greatest  savings  estimated. 
It  is  believed  the  estimate  of  50  per  cent  of  saving  is  conservative  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  number  of  administration  buildings,  guardhouses^  fire  sta- 
tions, and  similar  buildings  would  be  reduced  83  per  cent. 

2.  Buildings  would  be  more  compactly  arranged. 

3,  A  few  central  heating  plants  would  be  used  instead  of  separately 
heated  buildings. 

4,  Fuel  would  be  cheaper  purchased  in  large  quantities  and  at  great 
centers  of  supply. 

The  same  holds  for  lighting,  with  the  additional  fact  that  the  exterior 
lighting  of  our  present  large  reservations  would  be  discontinued. 

The  greatest  percentage  of  savine  assumed  (80  per  cent)  is  on  main- 
tenance of  ice  macliines  and  on  cold  storage.  These  items  would  be 
little  more  for  a  large  post  than  for  a  small  one.  The  other  items  may 
be  similarly  considered,  remembering  that  there  would  be  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  number  of  posts  and  administrative  offices,  and  that  many 
matters  now  subjects  of  correspondence  would  be  attended  to  by 
memorandum  or  personal  instruction. 


INCmSNTAL  BZPBNSSa 


Items. 


PostagQ 

Telegnuna  and  telephones 

Bztra  duty: 

Dsrnu'ks  andquvten 

Uoada 

Clerks 

Overseen 

Otnce  ttimlture 

l^etrarers 

Clerks.  Quertermnster^s  Department. 

Other  emplo.rfMi 

nieoksmUh  tools 

AddltloniU  expenses 


ri>Ud. 


Charceableto 

mobue  Army 

in  United 

States. 


62,600.00 
67.000.00 

4,ooaoo 

66,000.00 
13.000.00 
10,000.00 
17,000.00 
60,000.00 
688,000.00 
268,000.00 
13.000.00 
65.000.00 


Esti- 


p«r- 
centage. 


Bvrhig. 


tlfSOOiOO 

io,aooLOo 

3.900.00 

M^ooaoo 
7,aooLOO 
iooaoo 
8;6oaoo 

48,100100 

2»4,ooaoo 
uo.ooaoo 

6,600100 
32,50&00 

622,7Da00 
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The  greatest  item  is  for  clerks  and  other  employees,  Quartermaster's 
Department.  For  clerks  approximately  $300,000  saving  is  esti- 
mated. 

The  consolidation  of  the  chi^  quartermaster's  offices  of  six  depart- 
ments into  three  divisions  resulted  in  the  past  year  in  a  saving  of 
$20,000  on  clerks,  and  a  saving  of  $30,000  is  estimated  this  year. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  assume  the  consolidation  of  49  post 
supply  offices  into  8,  with  the  accompanying  reduction  of  worK  at 
Army  and  division  headquarters,  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  clerical  force.  There  would  be  onljr  16  per  cent  of  the 
offices  to  correspond  with,  16  per  cent  of  the  estimates,  requisitions, 
returns,  and  similar  papers. 

The  80  per  cent  saving  estimated  on  extra-duty  men  is  believed  con- 
servative. In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  this  item  would  almost  disap- 
pear in  a  concentrated  post  constructed  on  simple  lines. 


BARRACKS  AND  QUARTERS. 

Items. 

Chareeable  to 

mobfle  Army 

in  United 

States. 

Esti- 
mated 
per- 
centage. 

Saving. 

RetMOrs 

(572.000.00 
7,000.00 
73,000.00 
3,000.00 

60 
50 
50 
33 

1288,000.00 

Exlre  doty 

3.500.00 

Civilian  emploTecs 

36..'>00.00 

Window  shades 

1,000.00 

Total 

327,000.00 

Initial  construction  was  not  considered.  The  posts  now  in  the 
United  States  have  cost  approximately  $95,000,000.  It  has  been 
determined  by  the  board  which  drew  up  the  plan  for  a  concentrated 
post  on  Oahu  that  under  the  concentration  system  the  construction 
would  cost  approximately  one-half  this  amount. 


ARMY  TRANSPORTATION. 
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The  greatest  saving  is  that  on  changing  of  stations  which  are  esti- 
mated as  60  per  cent.  With  the  permanent  foreign  garrisons  and  the 
concentration  of  the  Army,  it  is  Believed  that  changes  of  station  will 
be  rare  and  that  this  estimate  is  very  conservative.  The  greatest 
percentage  assumed  is  90  per  cent  on  transportation  of  suppues.  If 
the  concentration  stations  are  well  selected  the  reduction  will  be  all 
of  this  and  probably  greater,  since  the  posts  themselves  will  make  the 
market  if  it  does  not  already  exist  in  sufficient  development.  The 
saving  on  ordnance  stores  is  taken  as  only  25  per  cent,  as  these  can 
not  be  purchased  locally;  this  estimate  is  based  on  reduced  freight 
expenses — the  delivery  to  8  large  railroad  centers  instead  of  to  49 
scattered  and,  in  cases,  isolated  posts.  No  savings  on  the  purchase 
of  wagons,  and  only  20  per  cent  on  employees  was  estimatea,  as  it  is 
presumed  that  the  Field  Service  Regulations  allowance  of  transpor- 
tation and  teamsters  would  be  maintained. 


WATER  AND  SEWERS. 


Items. 


Chaq^able  to 

mobile  Army 

in  United 

States. 


Esti- 
mated 

oentage. 


Saving. 


Procuring  water » 

Introducing  to  posts 

Fire  apparatus 

Repairs  to  above 

Disposal  of  sewage 

Repair  of  water  systems. 

Repair  of  plumbing 

Repair  of  sewers 

Employees 


$414,000.00 
13,000.00 
30,000.00 
12,000.00 
50.000.00 
63,000.00 
93,000.00 
48,000.00 
212,000.00 


1207,000.00 

7,800.00 

18,000.00 

7,200.00 

15.000.00 

31,500.00 

18.600.00 

24,000.00 

106,000.00 


Total. 


435.100.00 


1  This  includes  pay  of  laborers,  sinking  of  wells,  sterilization,  oonstraotion  and  enlargement  of  pompins 
plants,  puichfiso  of  fuel  for  such  plants,  and  payment  for  water  obtained  from  other  than  military  plants. 

The  greatest  saving  is  on  procuring  water.  Since  a  water  system 
for  a  large  post  would  not  be  proportionally  greater  in  cost  of  oper- 
ation than  one  for  a  small  post,  and  the  concentrated  garrison  system 
would  do  away  with  the  extensive  lawns,  gardens,  and  roads  to  be 
watered,  the  estimated  saving  is  thought  conservative.  The  intro- 
duction of  water  to  8  large  posts  would  certainly  cost  not  more  than 
40  per  cent  as  much  as  its  introduction  to  49  small  posts.  Only  20 
per  cent  reduction  was  estimated  on  repairs  to  plumbing,  as  it  was 
thought  the  8  large  posts  would  have  approximately  80  per  cent 
the  fixtures  now  in  the  49  small  posts. 

CONSTRUCTION   AND   REP.UR   OF  HOSIMTALS. 


Item. 

Chargeable 

to  mobile 

Army  in 

United 

States. 

Esti- 
mated 
percent- 
age. 

Saving. 

Repairs ^. n,,..T 

$160,000.00 

60 

tso.ooaoo 
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Repairs  to  8  large  hospitals  would  hardly  be  greater  than  half 
those  to  49  smaller  hospitals. 


SHOOTINa  GALLBBIE8  AND  BANOB& 


Item. 

Ghareeabla 

to  mobile 

Army  in 

United 

States. 

Esti- 
mated 
percent- 
age. 

Saving. 

Shelter 

948,000.00 

60 

C4,000.00 

Change  from  49  small  to  8  large  posts. 


lOLITABY  POST  EXCHANGES 


Item. 

Chargeable 

to  mobile 

Army  in 

United 

States. 

Esti- 
mated 
peroont- 
Bge. 

Saving. 

122,000.00 

60 

fll,000.00 

Change  from  49  small  to  8  large  posts. 


ROADS,  WALKS,  WHARVES,  AND  DRAINAGE. 


Items. 


Chargeable 

te  mobile 

Army  in 

United 

Stetes. 


Esti- 
mated 
percent- 


Saving. 


Road  construction. 

Road  repair 

Walk  oonstmotion. 

Walk  repair 

Enlistea  men  at  work  on  roads 

Other  employees  on  roads,  wharves,  and  drainage. 

Drainage 

Improvement  of  grounds 


Total.. 


1144,360.00 
60,000.00 
15,000.00 
20,000.00 
3,000.00 
20,000.00 
12,000.00 
02,000.00 


$116,480.00 
40,000.00 
12,000.00 
16,000.00 

2,400.00 
10,000.00 

0,600.00 
49,600.00 


266,080.00 


Roads  and  walks  would  practically  disappear  with  the  parkUke 
reservations.  ''Improvements  to  grounds  would  be  similarly 
reduced  in  importance. 


RECAPITULATION  FOR  QUARTERMASTER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Apjjropriation. 


Esthnated 
savings. 


Regular  supplies 

Incidental  expenses , 

Barracks  and  quarters , 

Army  transportotion 

Water  and  sewers .- , 

Hospitals.. 

Shooting  galleries  and  ranges , 

Milltsuy  post  exchanges 

Roads,  wvlks,  wharves,  and  drainage 

Total  for  Quartermaster's  Department. 


$1,030,068.00 
682.700.00 
327,000.00 
2,240,370.00 
435,100.00 
80,000.00 
24,000.00 
11,000.00 
266,060.00 


6,036,338.00 
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Subsistence  Department. 


Items. 


Estimated 
cbargeableto 
mobile  Army 

in  United 
States. 


Esti- 
mated 
percent- 
age. 


Saving. 


Ration  articles 

Hot  coffee  for  trooi>8  traveling 

Bake  ovens  and  apparatus 

Subsistence  property  (other  than  cooking  apparatus  and  field 

ranges) 

Compensation  to  civilian  employees  other  than  transport  service. 

Extra  duty 

Wastage  in  issue  and  transportation 


$3,711,028.00 
5,000.00 
10,700.00 

38,000.00 
110,000.00 
30,000.00 
15,000.00 


Total. 


$148,441. 00 
2,50a00 
6,^0.00 

15,200.00 

22,000.00 

24,00Ql0D 

1,500.00 


2M,oa.«) 


The  greatest  saving  is  on  ration  articles.  This  saving,  estimated 
as  4  per  cent^  is  based  on  competition  that  would  result  from  the 
local  purchase  of  supphes  in  such  la^e  quantities.  The  highest 
percentage  is  on  extra-duty  pay,  resulting  from  the  change  from  49 
posts  to  8.  The  great  saving  in  transportation  has  been  considered 
under  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

Medical  Department. 


Items. 


Estimated 
chareeable  to 
mobile  Army 

in  United 
States. 


Esti- 
mated 
percent- 
age. 


Saving. 


Medical  and  hospital  supplies. 

Hospital  matrons 

Boepital  nurses 


S200.000.00 
3,000.00 
20.000.00 


380,000.00 
1,800.00 

i2,ooaoo 


Total. 


n,8oaoo 


There  are  many  expensive  appliances  which  are  necessary  at  all 
hospitals,  regardless  of  size.  There  are  many  hospitals  which  are  but 
rarely  used.  In  some  cases  the  large  hospital  requires  no  more  than 
the  small,  and  the  purchase  of  such  articles  could  be  reduced  about 
80  per  cent;  the  estimate  of  40  per  cent  on  supplies  in  general  is 
therefore  thought  conservative. 

Pay  Departmeni, 


Items. 


Savings  «Btl- 


Mileage: 

Inspection  by— 

1.  Department  and  division  commanders. 

2.  Inspector  General's  Department 

8.  Quartermaster's  Department 

4.  Subsistence  Department 

5.  MedioU  Department 

6.  Ordnance  Department 

Returning  £rom  conducting  recruits 

Examination  for  promotion 

Changes  of  stetion 

Courts-martial 

Horsemanship  tests 

Payment  of  troops 

Travel  for  dental  and  medical  treatment 

Total  mileage 


si.ooaoo 

2,50a0(l 

6,5oaoo 


2,400100 

4.aMi« 

•.OOOlOO 


2.i 
18.0 
ft,00&00 
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Pay  Department — Continued. 


Itema. 


8a^ 


mated. 


OlBoon  returned  to  daty  with  the  line  (6). 

Clerks  (6) 

1(7) 


Total  for  Pay  Department.. 


121,600.00 
9,000.00 
4,200.00 


34,800.00 


i59,ioaoo 


OBDNANCE  DEPARTMENT   AND  SIGNAL  CORPS. 

While  there  might  be  some  saying  on  clerical  assistance,  it  is  believed 
that  it  would  be  too  small  to  warrant  consideration.  The  saving  on 
mileage  has  been  included  under  the  Pay  Department. 

CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS. 

It  is  not  believed  that  any  saving  would  result  in  this  corps  on 
account  of  the  concentration. 

ADJUTANT   general's  DEPARTMENT. 

The  work  of  this  department  would  be  simplified  by  such  a  reduc- 
tion in  administrative  units  and  the  clerical  force  could  be  reduced 
so  as  to  to  effect  a  large  saving. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  estimates  herein  made  were  based  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
concentration  in  eight  strategic  areas,  using  such  data  as  were  imme- 
diately available.     They  are  believed  to  be  conservative. 

Quartermaster's  Department |5, 036, 138 

Su bsis  t«nce  Departmen t 220, 000 

Medical  Department 91, 800 

Pay  Department 169, 100 

Total  estimate 5,507,038 

In  reference  to  the  last  clause  of  subdivision  10  of  your  resolution, 
I  beg  to  say  that  this  saving  would,  if  devoted  to  military  purposes, 
enaUe  10  regiments  of  Infantry,  with  an  enlisted  strength  of^900  men 
each,  to  be  added  to  the  mobile  Army.  This  allows  $500  as  an  average 
annual  cost  for  each  enlisted  man  and  nearly  $900,000  per  year  for 
overhead  charges,  due  to  the  increased  administration  expenses. 

Or  it  would  enable  each  company,  troop,  and  battery  ol  the  mobile 
Army  to  be  increased  by  20  privates,  allowing  $500  per  year  per  man. 
The  usual  estimate  of  $1,100  per  rifle  is  erroneous,  as  it  charges  to 
the  enlisted  man  the  full  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  Anny,  while 
over  50  per  cent  of  this  cost  is  not  affected  by  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  enlisted  force. 

Or  it  would  pay  the  cost  of  100,000  reservists  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$55  per  man,  a  number  sufficient  to  bring  the  entire  mobile  Army 
to  war  strength  and  to  form  the  necessary  depot  battaUon  from 
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which  losses  would  be  replaced,  thus  doin^  away  with  the  necessity 
for  filling  the  ranks  of  the  highly  trained  organizations  with  raw 
recruits  in  an  emergency  requiring  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  in 
our  first  line  of  defense. 

In  addition  to  this  actual  increase  in  numbers,  there  would  be  an 
increase  in  effective  officers  and  men  by  returning  to  duty  those 
now  on  extra  and  special  duty.  This  is  estimated  as  5  per  cent  of 
the  strength.  The  reduction  m  men  required  for  guard  and  fatigue 
duties  would  add  an  additional  5  per  cent  to  the  number  available 
for  daily  training.  In  event  of  a  sudden  caU  the  number  of  men 
available  to  take  the  field  would  be  between  6  and  10  per  cent  ^ater 
than  at  present,  as  there  would  not  be  necessary  the  many  detach- 
ments or  caretakers.  This  would  be  more  marked  in  the  Medical 
Department  than  in  the  line,  since  each  of  the  49  post  hospitals  would 
bavo  to  be  kept  in  operation  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  who  could  not 
be  abandoned,  while  under  the  concentrated  system  there  would  be 
but  8  hospitals  to  be  continued. 

The  CTeat  items  of  pay  and  clothing  are  not  affected  at  all  by  the 
redistributions,  and  tne  subsistence  only  sUghtly.  The  expenses  of 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  are  imchanged,  and  the  foreign  garrisons 
have  not  been  considered. 

With  reference  to  the  foreign  garrisons,  it  might  be  stated  that  the 
plan  for  concentration  is  now  Being  put  into  effect  in  the  insular 
possessions  and  Panama.  The  necessity  for  increasing  the  garrison 
of  Oahu  and  for  establishing  that  in  the  Canal  Zone  would  have 
caused  a  great  increase  in  the  transport  service  had  the  system  of 
changing  regiments  and  scattered  garrisons  been  continued.  With 
the  changes  already  approved  and  those  under  consideration  it  is 
beUeved  that  the  water  transportation  for  all  these  garrisons  will 
cost  little  if  any  more  than  the  cost  in  the  past  for  the  Philippine 
garrison  alone.  While  this  will  not  decrease  expenses,  it  will  pre- 
vent an  otherwise  necessary  increase. 

In  so  far  as  it  has  been  practicable  the  principle  of  concentration 
has  been  put  in  operation  for  the  Coast  Artillery,  and  the  result  has 
been  increased  economy,  ease,  and  efficiency  of  administration. 

Henbt  L.  Stimson, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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MESSAGE. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction  which  calls  more 
imperatively  for  immediate  legislation  than  that  which  concerns  the 
public  domain,  and  especially  the  part  of  that  domain  which  is  in 
Alaska.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  trans- 
mitted herewith,  and  the  report  to  him  of  the  governor  of  Alaska, 
set  out  the  public  need  in  this  regard  with  great  force  and  in  satis- 
factory detail. 

The  progress  under  the  reclamation  act  has  made  clear  the  defects 
of  its  limitations,  which  should  be  remedied.  The  rules  governing 
the  acquisition  of  homesteads,  of  land  that  is  not  arid  or  semiarid, 
are  not  well  adapted  to  the  perfecting  of  title  to  land  made  arable 
by  Government  reclamation  work. 

I  concur  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  recommendation 
that,  after  entry  is  made  upon  land  being  reclaimed,  actual  occupa- 
tion as  a  homestead  of  the  same  be  not  required  until  two  years  after 
entry,  but  that  cultivation  of  the  same  shall  be  required,  and  that 
the  present  provision  under  which  the  land  is  to  be  paid  for  in  10 
annual  installments  shall  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  a  patent  to  issue 
for  the  land  at  the  end  of  five  years'  cultivation  and  three  years' 
occupation,  with  a  reservation  of  a  Government  lien  for  the  amount 
of  the  unpaid  purchase  money.  This  leniency  to  the  reclamation 
homesteader  will  relieve  him  from  occupation  at  a  time  when  the 
condition  of  the  land  makes  it  most  burdensome  and  difficult,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  years  will  furnish  him  with  a  title  upon  which  he 
can  borrow  money  and  continue  the  improvement  of  his  holding. 

I  also  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  all  of  our  public  domain  should  be  classified  and  that  each 
class  should  be  disposed  of  or  administered  in  the  manner  most 
appropriate  to  that  particular  class. 

The  chief  change,  however,  which  ought  to  be  made,  and  which  I 
have  already  recommended  in  previous  messages  and  communications 
to  Congress,  is  that  by  which  Government  coal  land  and  phosphate 
and  other  mineral  lands  containing  nonmetalliferous  minerals  shall 
be  leased  by  the  Government,  with  restrictions  as  to  size  and  time, 
resembling  those  which  now  obtain  throughout  the  country  between 
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the  owners  in  fee  and  the  lessees  who  work  the  mines,  and  in  leases 
like  those  which  have  been  most  successful  in  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Nova  Scotia.  The  showing  made  by  investigations  into 
the  successful  working  of  the  leasing  system  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
its  wisdom  and  practical  utility.  Requirements  as  to  the  working 
of  the  mine  during  the  term  may  be  so  framed  as  to  prevent  any 
holding  of  large  mining  properties  merely  for  speculation,  while  the 
royalties  may  be  made  sufficiently  low  not  unduly  to  increase  the 
cost  of  the  coal  mined  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  to  furnish  a 
reasonable  income  for  the  use  of  the  public  in  the  community  where 
the  mining  goes  on.  In  Alaska  there  is  no  reason  why  a  substantial 
income  should  not  thus  be  raised  for  such  public  works  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  or  useful. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  reasons  which  call  for  the 
application  of  the  leasing  system  to  the  coal  lands  still  retained  by 
the  Government  in  the  United  States  proper  and  those  which  exist 
in  Alaska. 

There  are  now  in  Alaska  only  two  well-known  high-grade  coal 
fields  of  large  extent — the  Bering  River  coal  field  and  the  Matanuska 
coal  field.  The  Bering  River  coal  field,  while  it  has  varying  quali- 
ties of  coal  from  the  bituminous  to  the  anthracite,  is  very  much 
lessened  in  value  and  usefulness  by  the  grinding  effect  to  which  in 
geological  ages  past  the  coal  measures  have  been  subjected,  so  that 
the  coal  does  not  lie  or  can  not  be  mined  in  large  lumps.  It  must  be 
taken  out  in  almost  a  powdered  condition.  The  same  difficulty  does 
not  appear  to  the  same  extent  in  the  Matanuska  coal  fields.  The 
Bering  River  coal  fields  are  only  25  miles  from  the  coast.  They  are 
within  easy  distance  of  an  existing  railroad  built  by  the  Morgan- 
Guggenheim  interests,  and  may  also  be  reached  through  Controller 
Bay  by  the  construction  of  other  and  competing  railroads. 

Controller  Bay  is  not  a  good  harbor,  but  could  probably  be  made 
practical  with  the  expenditure  of  considerable  money.  The  railroad 
of  the  Morgan-Guggenheim  interests,  running  from  Cordova,  could 
be  made  a  coal  carrying  road  for  the  Bering  River  fields  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  branch  to  those  fields  not  exceeding  50  or  60  miles. 
It  is  practicable,  and  if  the  coal  measures  were  to  be  opened  up» 
doubtless  the  branch  would  be  built.  In  the  present  condition  of 
things  there  is  no  motive  to  build  the  road,  because  there  is  no  title  or 
opportunity  to  open  and  mine  the  coal. 

The  Matanuska  coal  fields  are  a  longer  distance  from  the  coast. 
They  are  from  150  to  200  miles  from  the  harbor  of  Seward,  on  Resur- 
rection Bay.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  and  a 
reservation  has  been  made  there  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States.  *A  road  constructed  from  Seward  to  the  Matanuska  coal 
fields  would  form  part  of  a  system  reaching  from  the  coast  into  the 
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heart  of  Alaska,  and  open  the  great  interior  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and 
the  Tanana,  which  have  agricultural  as  well  as  great  mineral  possi- 
bilities. 

The  Alaska  Central  road  has  been  constructed  some  71  miles  of  the 
distance  from  Seward  north  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields,  but  the 
construction  beyond  this  has  been  discouraged,  first,  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  policy  adopted  of  opening  up  the  coal  lands  upon 
which  investors  could  depend,  and,  second,  because  there  seemed  to 
be  a  lack  of  financial  backing  of  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  ascertained  that  the  bondholders,  who 
are  the  real  owners  of  the  road,  are  willing  to  sell  to  the  Government, 
and  he  recommends  the  purchase  of  the  existing  road,  such  reconstruc- 
tion as  may  be  necessary,  its  continuance  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields, 
and  thence  into  the  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Tanana.  It  would 
be  a  great  trunk  line,  and  would  be  an  opening  up  of  Alaska  by 
Government  capital. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  where  the  same  cer- 
tainty and  efiiciency  of  service  can  be  had  by  private  enterprise,  but 
I  think  the  conditions  presented  in  Alaska  are  of  such  a  character  as 
to  warrant  the  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  that  vast  and  remarkable  territory,  to  build  and  own 
a  tnmk-line  railroad,  which  it  can  lease  on  terms  which  may  be  varied 
and  changed  to  meet  the  growing  prosperity  and  development  of  the 
Territory. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  which  affords 
such  just  reason  for  criticism  as  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  extend  the  benefit  of  its  fostering  care  to  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  There  was  a  time,  of  course,  when  Alaska  was  regarded  as 
so  far  removed  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  as  to  make  any  development 
of  it  practically  impossible,  but  for  years  the  facts  have  been  kno\^n 
to  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  its  government,  and  everyone 
who  has  given  the  subject  the  slightest  consideration  has  been  aware 
of  the  wonderful  possibilities  in  its  growth  and  development  if  only 
capital  were  invested  there  and  a  good  government  put  over  it.  I 
think  the  United  States  owes  it,  therefore,  to  Alaska,  and  to  the 
people  who  have  gone  there,  to  take  an  exceptional  step  and  to  build 
a  railroad  that  shall  open  the  treasures  of  Alaska  to  the  Pacific  and 
to  the  people  who  live  along  that  ocean  on  our  western  coast.  The 
construction  of  a  railroad  and  ownership  of  the  fee  do  not  necessitate 
Government  operation.  Pursuant,  however,  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  suggest  to  Congress  the  wisdom  of 
providing  that  the  President  may  appoint  a  commission  of  compe- 
tent persons,  including  two  Army  engineers,  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  available  routes  for  a  railroad  from  Seward  to  the  Mata- 
nuska coal  fields  and  into  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  Valleys,  with  an 
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estimate  of  the  value  of  the  existing  partially  constructed  railroad  and 
of  the  cost  of  continuing  the  railroad  to  the  proper  points  in  the 
valleys  named.  This  proposal  is  further  justified  by  the  need  that 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States  has  for  a  secure  coaling  base  in  the 
North  Pacific.  The  commission  ought  to  make  a  full  report  also 
as  to  the  character  of  the  coal  fields  at  Matanu^a  and  the  problem  of 
furnishing  coal  from  that  source  for  mercantile  purposes  after  reserv- 
ing for  Government  mining  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  Navy. 

I  have  already  reconamended  to  Congress  the  establishment  of  a 
form  of  commission  government  for  Alaska.  The  Territory  is  too 
extended,  its  needs  are  too  varied,  and  its  distance  from  Washington 
to  remote  to  enable  Congress  to  keep  up  with  its  necessities  in  the 
matter  of  legislation  of  a  local  character. 

The  governor  of  Alaska  in  his  report,  which  accompanies  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  points  out  certain  laws  that  ought  to 
be  adopted,  and  emphasizes  what  I- have  said  as  to  the  immediate 
need  for  a  government  of  much  wider  powers  than  now  exists  there, 
if  it  ca-n  be  said  to  have  any  government  at  all. 

I  do  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  the  lack  of  provision  for  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  absence  or  inadequacy  of  laws,  the  mere 
statement  of  which  shows  their  crying  need.  I  only  press  upon 
Congress  the  imperative  necessity  for  taking  action  not  only  to 
permit  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  Alaska  and  the  open- 
ing of  her  resources,  but  to  provide  laws  which  shall  give  to  those 
who  come  under  their  jurisdiction  decent  protection. 

LOWER  COLORADO  RIVER. 

There  is  transmitted  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  setting  out  the  work  done  under  joint  resolution  approved 
June  25,  1910,  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  by  the  President  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  lands  and  property  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
and  elsewhere  along  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona.  The  money 
was  expended  and  the  protective  works  erected,  but  the  disturbances 
in  Mexico  so  delayed  the  work,  and  the  floods  in  the  Colorado  River 
were  so  extensive  that  a  part  of  the  works  have  been  carried  away« 
and  the  need  for  further  action  and  expenditure  of  money  exists. 
I  do  not  make  a  definite  recommendation  at  present,  for  the  reason 
that  the  plan  to  be  adopted  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River  proves  to  be  so  dependent  on  a 
free  and  full  agreement  between  the  Government  of  Mexico  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  to  joint  expenditure  and  joint 
use  that  it  is  unwise  to  move  until  we  can  obtain  some  agreement  with 
that  Government  which  will  enable  us  to  submit  to  Congress  a  larger 
plan,  better  adapted  to  the  exigencies  presented  than  the  one  adopted. 
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It  is  essential  that  we  act  promptly,  and  through  the  State  Depart- 
inent  the  matter  is  being  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  Meantime,  a  report  of  the  engineer  in  charge,  together 
Mrith  a  subsequent  report  upon  his  woA  by  a  body  of  experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  together  with  an  offer  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  do  the  work  at  a  certain  price,  with 
a  guaranty  for  a  year,  and  a  comment  upon  this  oflfer  by  Brig.  Gen. 
IVf arshall,  late  Cliief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  now 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  are  all  herewith 
transmitted. 

WATER-POWEB  SITES. 

In  previous  communications  to  Congress  I  have  pointed  out  two 
methods  by  which  the  water-power  sites  on  nonnavigable  streams 
may  be  controlled  as  between  the  State  and  the  National  Government. 
It  has  seemed  wise  that  the  control  should  be  concentrated  in  one 
government  or  the  other  as  the  active  participant  in  supervising  its 
use  by  private  enterprise.  In  most  cases  where  the  Government  owns 
what  are  called  water-power  sites  along  nonnavigable  streams,  which 
are  really  riparian  lots,  without  which  the  power  in  the  stream  can 
not  be  used,  we  have  a  situation  as  to  ownership  that  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows:  The  Federal  Government  has  land  without  which 
the  power  in  the  stream  can  not  be  transmuted  into  electricity  and 
applied  at  a  distance,  while  it  is  claimed  that  the  State,  under  the 
law  of  waters  as  it  prevails  in  many  of  our  Western  States,  controls 
the  use  of  the  water  and  gives  the  beneficial  use  to  the  first  and  con- 
tinuous user.  In  order  to  secure  pix)per  care  by  the  State  govern- 
ments over  these  sources  of  power,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Government  shall  deed  the  water-power  site  to  the  State  on  condition 
that  the  site  and  all  the  plant  upon  it  shall  revert  to  the  Government 
unless  the  State  parts  with  the  site  only  by  a  lease,  the  terms  of 
which  it  enforces  and  which  requires  a  revaluation  of  the  rental  every 
10  years,  the  full  term  to  last  not  more  than  50  years.  A  failure  of 
the  State  to  make  and  enforce  such  leases  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment by  an  action  of  forfeiture  to  recover  the  power  sites  and  all 
plants  that  might  be  erected  thereon,  and  this  power  of  penalizing 
those  who  succeed  to  the  control  would  furnish  a  motive  to  compel  the 
observance  of  the  policy  of  the  Government. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  suggested  another  method  by 
which  the  w^ater-power  site  shall  be  leased  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  exercise  a  public  franchise  under  provisions  im- 
posing a  rental  for  the  water  power  to  create  a  fund  to  be  expended 
by  the  General  Government  for  the  improvement  of  the  stream  and 
the  benefit  of  the  local  community  where  the  power  site  is,  and  per- 
mitting the  State  to  regulate  the  rates  at  which  the  converted  power 
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is  sold.  The  latter  method  suggested  by  the  Secretary  is  a  more 
direct  method  for  Federal  control,  and  in  view  of  the  probable  union 
and  systematic  organization  and  welding  together  of  the  power 
derived  from  water  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles, 
I  think  it  better  that  the  powerof  control  should  remain  in  the  National 
Government  than  that  it  should  be  turned  over  to  the  States.  Under 
such  a  system  the  Federal  Government  would  have  such  direct  super- 
vision of  the  whole  matter  that  any  honest  administration  could 
easily  prevent  the  abuses  which  a  monopoly  of  absolute  ownership 
in  private  persons  or  companies  would  make  possible. 

BUBEAU  OF  NATIONAL  PARKS. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  National 
Parks.  Such  legislation  is  essential  to  the  proper  management  of 
those  wondrous  manifestations  of  nature,  so  startling  and  so  beauti- 
ful that  everyone  recognizes  the  obligations  of  the  Government  to 
preserve  them  for  the  edification  and  recreation  of  the  people.  The 
Yellowstone  Park,  the  Yosemite,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado, 
the  Glacier  National  Park,  and  the  Mount  Kainier  National  Park 
and  others  furnish  appropriate  instances.  In  only  one  case  have  we 
made  anything  like  adequate  preparation  for  the  use  of  a  park  by  the 
public.  That  case  is  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Every  con- 
sideration of  patriotism  and  the  love  of  nature  and  of  beauty  and  of 
art  requires  us  to  expend  money  enough  to  bring  all  these  natural 
wonders  within  easy  reach  of  our  people.  The  first  step  in  that 
direction  is  the  establishment  of  a  responsible  bureau  which  shall  take 
upon  itself  the  burden  of  supervising  the  parks  and  of  making  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  best  method  of  improving  their  accessibility 
and  usefulness. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

There  has  been  a  strong  movement  among  economists,  business 
men,  and  others  interested  in  economic  investigation  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  an  international  commission  to  look  into  the  cause 
for  the  high  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  a  commission  could  be  appointed  of  such  unprejudiced  and  im- 
partial persons,  experts  in  investigation  of  economic  facts,  that  a 
great  deal  of  very  valuable  light  could  be  shed  upon  the  reasons  for 
the  high  prices  that  have  so  distressed  the  people  of  the  world,  mnd 
information  given  upon  which  action  might  be  taken  to  redaoQ  the 
cost  of  living.  The  very  satisfactory  report  of  the  Railway  Slock 
and  Bonds  Commission  indicates  how  useful  an  investigation 
kind  can  be  when  undertaken  by  men  who  have  had  adeo' 
ence  in  economic  inquiries  and  a  levelheadedness  and  jv 
rectly  to  apply  sound  principles  to  the  facts  found. 
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For  some  years  past  the  high  and  steadily  increasing  cost  of  living 
has  been  a  matter  of  such  grave  public  concern  that  I  deem  it  of 
great  public  interest  that  an  international  conference  be  proposed  at 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  plans,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
various  Governments,  for  an  international  inquiry  into  the  high  cost 
of  living,  its  extent,  causes,  effects,  and  possible  remedies.  I  there- 
fore recommend  that,  to  enable  the  President  to  invite  foreign  Gov- 
ernments to  such  a  conference,  to  be  held  at  Washington  or  elsewhere, 
the  Congress  provide  an  appropriation,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  preparation  and  of  participation  by  the 
United  States. 

The  numerous  investigations  on  the  subject,  official  or  other,  already 
made  in  various  countries  (such  as  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  United  States)  have  themselves  strongly  demonstrated  the  need 
of  further  study  of  world-wide  scope.  Those  who  have  conducted 
these  investigations  have  found  that  the  phenomenon  of  rising  prices 
is  almost  if  not  quite  general  throughout  the  world;  but  they  are 
baffled  in  the  attempt  to  trace  the  causes  by  the  impossibility  of 
making  any  accurate  international  comparisons.  This  is  because, 
in  spite  of  the  number  of  investigations  already  made,  we  are  still 
without  adequate  data  and  because  as  yet  no  two  countries  estimate 
their  price  levels  on  the  same  basis  or  by  the  same  methods. 

As  already  indicated,  the  preliminary  conference  itself  would 
entail  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  most  of  the  subsequent 
investigaticins  for  which  it  would  prepare  the  way  could  be  carried 
out  by  existing  bureaus  in  this  and  other  Governments  as  part  of 
their  regular  work  and  would  require  little,  if  any,  additional  ap- 
propriations for  such  bureaus. 

COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTBIAL  BELATIONS. 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  industry  in  the  past  two  decades  and 
its  revolutionary  changes  have  raised  new  and  vital  questions  as  to 
the  relations  between  employers  and  wage  earners  which  have  be- 
come matters  of  pressing  public  concern.  These  questions  have  been 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  profound  changes  in  the  relations  between 
competing  producers  ancl  producers  as  a  class  and  consumers — in 
other  words,  by  the  changes  which,  among  other  results,  have  given 
rise  to  what  is  commonly  called  the  trust  problem.  The  large-scale 
production  characteristic  of  modem  industry,  however,  involves  the 
one  set  of  relations  no  less  than  the  other.  Any  interruption  to  the 
normal  and  peaceful  relations  between  employer  and  wage  earner 
involves  public  discomfort  and  in  many  cases  public  disaster.  Such 
interruptions  become,  therefore,  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  public 
toncem  as  restraint  of  trade  or  monopoly. 
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Industrial  relations  concern  the  public  for  a  double  reason.  We 
are  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  and  stable 
industrial  conditons  for  the  sake  of  our  own  comfort  and  well-being; 
but  society  is  equaly  interested,  in  its  sovereign  civic  capacity,  in 
seeing  that  our  institutions  are  effectively  maintaining  justice  and 
fair  dealing  between  any  classes  of  citizens  whose  economic  interests 
may  «eem  to  clash.  Kailway  strikes  on  such  a  scale  as  has  recently 
been  witnessed  in  France  and  in  England,  a  strike  of  coal-mine 
workers  such  as  we  have  more  than  once  witnessed  in  this  country, 
and  such  a  wholesale  relinquishing  of  a  public  service  as  that  of  the 
street  cleaners  recently  in  New  York,  illustrate  the  serious  danger  to 
public  well-being  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  social  machinery 
either  to  prevent  such  occurrences  or  to  adjust  them  on  any  equitable 
and  permanent  basis  after  they  have  arisen. 

In  spite  of  the  frequency  with  which  we  are  exposed  to  these  dan- 
gers and  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  provision  for  dealing  with  them, 
we  continue  to  assume  with  easy-going  confidence  that  in  each  new 
ease,  somehow  or  other,  the  parties  to  the  dispute  will  find  some 
solution  which  will  be  agreeable  to  themselves  and  consistent  with 
the  public  interest.  We  all  see  the  grave  objections  to  strikes  and 
lockouts,  however  necessary  they  may  be  in  extreme  cases;  and  we 
are  ready  to  criticize  the  more  extreme  phases  of  the  industrial  con- 
flict such  as  boycotts  and  blacklists;  but  we  leave  the  situation  such 
that  industrial  disputes  lead  inevitably  to  a  state  of  industrial  war 
in  which  these  are  the  only  weapons  left  to  the  two  combatants. 
No  more  clumsy  or  expensive  method  of  determining  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  hours  and  conditions  of  labor  could  well  be  devised. 
The  successful  operation  of  the  Erdman  Act  as  between  interstate 
railroads  and  their  employees  shows  how  much  good  can  be  done  by 
proper  legislation. ' 

At  the  moment  when  the  discomforts  and  dangers  incident  to 
industrial  strife  are  actually  felt  by  the  public  there  is  usually  an 
outcry  for  the  establishment  of  some  tribunal  for  the  immediate 
settlement  of  the  particular  dispute.  But  what  is  needed  is  some 
system,  devised  by  patient  and  deliberate  study  in  advance,  that 
will  meet  these  constantly  occurring  and  clearly  foreseeable  emer- 
gencies— not  a  makeshift  to  tide  over  an  existing  crisis.  Not  dur- 
ing the  rainstorm  but  in  fair  weather  should  the  leaking  roof  be 
examined  and  repaired. 

The  magnitude  and  complexity  of  modern  industrial  disputes 
have  put  upon  some  of  our  statutes  and  our  present  mechanism  for 
adjusting  such  differences — where  we  can  be  said  to  have  any  mecha- 
nism at  all — ^a  strain  they  were  never  intended  to  bear  and  for  which 
they  are  unsuited.  What  is  urgently  needed  to-day  is  a  reexamina- 
tion of  our  laws  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
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ployee  and  a  careful  and  discriminating  scrutiny  of  the  various 
plans  which  are  being  tried  in  several  of  our  own  States  and  in 
other  countries.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  first  natural  step  in 
bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  these  relations  better  suited,  to  the 
newer  conditions  of  industry. 

Numerous  special  investigations,  official  and  unofficial,  have  re- 
vealed conditions  in  more  than  one  industry  which  have  immedi- 
ately been  recognized  on  all  sides  as  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
accepted  American  standards.  It  is  probable  that  to  a  great  extent 
the  remedies  for  these  conditions,  so  far  as  the  remedies  involve 
legislation,  lie  in  the  field  of  State  action ;  but  such  a  comprehensive 
inquiry  as  is  necessary  to  furnish  a  basis  for  intelligent  action  must 
be  undertaken  on  national  initiative  and  must  be  nation-wide  in 
its  scope.  In  view  of  the  results  that  have  followed  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  education,  in  agriculture,  and  in 
other  fields  which  do  not  lie  primarily  within  the  field  of  Federal 
legislation,  there  can  be  no  serious  argument  against  the  propriety 
or  the  wisdom  of  an  inquiry  by  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
general  conditions  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  remedies  will  lie  with  the  separate  States, 
or  even  entirely  outside  the  sphere  of  governmental  activity,  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals  and  of  voluntary  agencies.  One  legiti- 
mate object  of  such  an  official  investigation  and  report  is  to  en- 
lighten and  inform  public  opinion,  which  of  itself  will  often  induce 
or  compel  the  reform  of  unjust  conditions  or  the  abatement  of 
unreasonable  demands. 

The  special  investigations  that  have  been  made  of  recent  industrial 
conditions,  whether  private  or  official,  have  been  fragmentary,  in- 
complete, and  at  best  only  partially  representative  or  typical.  Their 
lessons,  nevertheless,  are  important,  and  until  something  comprehen- 
sive and  adequate  is  available  they  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  they 
will  necessarily  continue  to  be  made.  But  unquestionably  the  time 
is  now  ripe  for  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  industrial  rela- 
tions which  shall  be  official,  authoritative,  balanced,  and  well  rounded, 
such  as  only  the  Federal  Government  can  successfully  undertake. 
The  present  widespread  interest  in  the  subject  makes  this  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  an  investigation,  which  in  any  event  can  not  long  be 
postponed.  It  should  be  nonpartisan,  comprehensive,  thorough^ 
patient,  and  courageous. 

There  is  already  available  much  information  on  certain  aspects 
of  the  subject  in  the  reports  of  the  Federal  and  State  Bureaus  of 
Labor  and  in  other  official  and  unofficial  publications.  One  essential 
part  of  the  proposed  inquiry  would  naturally  be  to  assemble,  digest, 
and  interpret  this  information  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  our  present 
industrial  conditions.  In  addition  to  tliis  the  commission  should 
H  B— 62-2— vol  139 ^38 
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inquire  into  the  general  conditions  of  labor  in  our  principal  indus- 
tries, into  the  existing  relations  between  employers  and  employees 
in  those  industries,  into  the  various  methods  which  have  been  tried 
for  maintaining  mutually  satisfactory  relations  between  employees 
and  employers  and  for  avoiding  or  adjusting  trade  disputes,  and  into 
the  scope,  methods,  and  resources  of  Federal  and  State  Bureaus  of 
Labor  and  the  methods  by  which  they  might  more  adequately  meet 
the  responsibilities  which,  through  the  work  of  the  commission  above 
recommended,  would  be  more  clearly  brought  to  light  and  defined. 

MISBBANDING  IMPOBTED  GOODS. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  injustice  which  is  done  in  this 
country  by  the  sale  of  articles  in  the  trade  purporting  to  be  made  in 
Ireland,  when  they  are  not  so  made,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the 
justice  of  the  enactment  of  a  law  which,  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government  can  go,  would  prevent  a  continuance  of  this 
misrepresentation  to  the  public  and  fraud  upon  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  use  the  statement  in  the  sale  of  their  goods.  I  think  it  to  be 
greatly  in  the  interest  of  fair  dealing,  which  ought  always  to  be 
encouraged  by  law,  for  Congress  to  enact  a  law  making  it  a  mis- 
demeanor, punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  to  use  the  mails  or  to 
put  into  interstate  commerce  any  articles  of  merchandise  which  bear 
upon  their  face  a  statement  that  they  have  been  manufactured  in 
some  particular  country  when  the  fact  is  otherwise. 

BUILDING  FOB  PUBLIC  ABCHIVES. 

I  can  not  close  this  message  without  inviting  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress again  to  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  contain 
the  public  archives.  The  unsatisfactory  distribution  of  records,  the 
lack  of  any  proper  index  or  guide  to  their  contents,  is  well  known  to 
those  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  Government  in  this  Capital. 
The  land  has  been  purchased  and  nothing  remains  now  biit  the  erec- 
tion of  a  proper  building.  I  transmit  a  letter  written  by  Prof.  J. 
Franklin  Jameson,  director  of  the  department  of  historical  research 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  in  which  he  speaks  upon 
this  subject  as  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  executive 
council  of  the  American  Historical  Association  to  bring  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Congress. 

Wm.  H.  Taft^ 

The  White  House,  Febi^um^  ^,  i9i^. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  1, 1911. 
Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  your  consideration,  my  first 
annual  report  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  covering  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1911.  I  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  you  on  March  7, 
1911,  and  qualified  on  March  13,  1911,  succeeding  the  Honorable 
Bichard  A.  Ballinger.  Less  than  one-third,  therefore,  of  the  year 
included  in  this  report  has  been  covered  by  my  administration. 

GENERAIi  STATEMENT. 

My  predecessors  have  called  attention  to  the  mass  and  variety  of 
important  matters  which  are  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  which  relate  to — 

The  General  Land  Office, 

The  Office  of  Indian  A&iiB, 

The  Pension  Office, 

The  Patent  Office, 

The  Geological  Survey, 

The  Bureau  of  Education, 

The  Bureau  of  Mines, 

The  Reclamation  Service, 

The  Territories  (exclusive  of  the  insular  possessions;  but  including  Hawaii), 

The  national  parks  and  monuments, 

American  antiquities, 

Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds, 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Freedmen's  Hospital, 

Howard  University, 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  also  charged  with  certain  duties 
in  connection  with  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  the  protection 
of  the  pubUc  streets,  avenues,  squares,  and  reservations  in  the  city 
of  Washington  from  improper  appropriation  or  occupation;  the  issu- 
ance of  deeds  to  certain  lots  in  that  city,  and  special  duties  imposed 
by  particular  acts  of  Congress. 

My  predecessor.  Secretary  Ballinger,  called  attention  in  his  annual 
report  for  the  year  1910  to  the  thoroughly  inconsistent  manner  in 
which  the  work  of  the  Government  has  been  divided  between  the 
administrative  departments  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture,  and  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  dupUcation  of 
governmental  effort  and  the  administrative  ineffectiveness  arising  out 
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of  divided  jurisdiction.  A  very  substantial  increase  of  efficiency  and 
economy  would  undoubtedly  result  from  a  rearrangement'  of  these 
executive  departments  so  that  work  of  a  related  character  could  be 
administered  by  one  department,  and  so  that  the  mass  of  work  itself 
could  be  more  evenly  distributed  among  the  departments.  The 
grouping  of  related  subjects  in  a  single  department  would  undoubt- 
edly materially  reduce  the  work  of  some,  without  greatly  increasing 
that  of  others.  The  present  situation  is  the  quite  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  first 
created  and  the  inconsistent  duties  which  were  then  imposed  upon  it. 
The  principal  bureaus  which  were  at  first  placed  under  it  were  the 
General  Land  Office,  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Patent  Office, 
and  the  Pension  Office,  but  as  new  matters  were  undertaken  by  the 
General  Government  which  did  not  logically  fall  under  any  of  the  other 
departments  they  were  naturally  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  became  a  sort  of  administrative  *' catchall"  and  has 
so  continued,  although  partially  relieved  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Patent  Office  should  not 
have  been  transferred  to  the  latter  department  upon  its  creation, 
although  the  Patent  Office  is  now  so  thoroughly  organized  and 
systematized  and  its  work  so  definitely  covered  by  statutory  and 
administrative  regulations  that  the  matters  which  come  up  from  it 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  do  not  add  materially  to  his  work. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  if  this  bureau  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  relationship  could  be 
established  between  it  and  the  head  of  that  department  which  would 
increase  its  efficiency  and  usefulness.  The  local  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  relating  to  various  matters  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  unquestionably  be  turned  over  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District.  I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  my  brief  period  of  office  qualifies 
me  to  recommend  a  comprehensive  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  What  I  have  said  above  is  chiefly  intended 
as  preliminary  to  the  statement  that  the  real  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  been,  broadly  speaking,  the  administration 
and  disposition  of  the  lands  and  natural  resources  held  directly  or 
in  trust  by  the  Nation.  I  believe  that  the  Department  will  more 
effectively  and  economically  carry  on  this  tremendously  important 
function  if  it  is  given  all  of  the  distinctively  administrative  duties 
relating  to  it. 

FXTBLIC  LAND  LAWS. 

general  theory  under  which  the  Grovenmient  has  proceeded 
ow  proceeding  is  that  the  public  domain  should  be  utilized 
al  settlement  and  development  rather  than  as  a  source  of 
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revenue  for  the  Qeneral  Grovemment.  In  my  judgment  this  theory 
is  entirely  correct.  The  essential  thing  is  to  see  that  the  theory  is, 
in  f act,  carried  into  effect  and  that  under  the  guise  of  settlement  we 
do  not  permit  mere  exploitation  which  in  the  last  analysis  retards 
and  prevents  both  settlement  and  development.  While  settlement 
and  development  afford  and  should  afford  ample  opportunity  for 
the  profit  of  the  individual  settler  and  of  all  those  who  contribute  to 
legitimate  development,  it  is  the  conviction  that  exploitation  imder 
the  guise  of  development  has  not  been  effectively  prevented  which 
has  led  to  the  greki  pubUc  movement  for  the  conservation  of  our 
national  resources.  This  movement  is  not  in  any  way  opposed  to 
prompt  and  wise  development  of  the  pubHc  domain,  nor  to  its  imme- 
diate settlement  by  those  who  reality  intend  in  good  faith  to  occupy 
and  improve  it  and  not  merely  to  acquire  it  so  that  it  may  be  turned 
over  to  the  actual  settler  after  an  unnecessary  profit  has  been  paid 
to  the  middleman  and  the  promoter. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  legitimate  field  for  the  resident  or  non- 
resident promoter  of  enterprises  upoti  which  the  effective  settlement 
of  certain  portions  of  the  pubUc  domain  practically  depends.  There 
is  a  legitimate  field  for  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  development 
of  the  land  and  its  contents.  Indeed,  the  bona  fide  settler  is  depend- 
ent in  many  instances  upon  the  services  of  the  promoter  and  the 
money  of  the  capitalist.  In  so  far  as  this  need  is  properly  supplied  the 
promoter  and  capitalist  should  be  protected,  but  there  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  both  promoter  and  capitalist  frequently  seek  and  secure 
advantages  to  which  they  are  not  justly  entitled.  Often  their  efforts 
not  only  do  not  tend  to  develop,  but  actually  retard  and  prevent 
development.  Large  areas  of  the  public  land,  great  quantities  of 
timber  and  of  mineral  deposits,  extensive  water  powers,  are  eagerly 
sought  after,  not  for  the  purpose  of  inunediate  utilization  and  develop- 
ment, but  so  that  they  may  be  held  to  await  the  aftei^owth  of  the 
country,  to  be  then  transferred  to  those  who  will  actually  utihze  them 
after  an  unearned  increment  has  been  paid  to  those  who  acquired 
the  property  from  the  Government  under  insufficient  laws  or  lax 
administration. 

It  is  this  sort  of  exploitation  which  should  be  frankly  and  abso- 
lutely prevented  and  which,  if  prevented,  would  enable  us  to  remove 
many  of  the  .restrictive  provisions  which  now  irntato  and  hamper 
the  bona  fide  settler  and  industrial  pioneer.  The  man  on  the  ground 
should  be  the  object  of  our  solicitude,  and  we  should  protect  him 
against  those  who  would  place  upon  his  shoulders  any  unnecessary 
burden.  I  believe  that  to  this  end  we  can  profitably  modify  certain 
of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  pubUc  domain.  Take,  for  instance, 
our  agricultural  lands.  The  object  of  the  law  with  respect  to  these 
is  to  ensure  actual  settlement.    This  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
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rigid  insistence  upon  the  requirement  of  actual  residence  upon  the 
ground  with  only  such  exceptions  as  are  required  or  justified  by  agri- 
cultural conditions  which  make  town  residence  in  close  proximity  to 
the  tract  cultivated  appropriate.  The  system  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  recognize  the  actual  differences  which  in  fact  exist  with 
respect  to  the  different  kinds  of  land  and  the  different  methods  of 
cultivation.  Land  adapted  to  dry  farming,  land  adapted  to  ordi- 
nary cultivation  without  irrigation,  and  land  requiring  irrigation 
each  presents  differences  in  method  of  cultivation  and  should  admit 
of  appropriate  differences  in  the  rules  with  regard  to  residence.  The 
law  should  insist  upon  the  cultivation  of  agricultural  lands  by  the 
entryman,  but  should  permit  the  appKcation  to  such  lands  of  rules  and 
methods  of  treatment  suited  to  their  differing  characteristics  under  the 
general  administrative  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  other  words,  the  laws  and  the  administrative  regulations  should 
be  made  to  fit  actual  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  they  should  be 
just  as  stringent  in  the  prevention  of  nonresident  exploitation  as 
they  are  liberal  in  the  encoin-agement  of  the  bona  fide  settler. 

Although  substantially  true  of  all  homestead  entries,  this  is 
especially  true  of  irrigated  lands  under  the  Eeclamation  Service. 
The  present  law  requires  the  man  who  desires  to  acquire  a  home  on  a 
Government  reclamation  project  to  reside  upon  the  particular  tract 
he  enters  for  five  years  under  the  homestead  law  and  to  reclaim  at 
least  one-half  of  the  irrigable  area  as  well  as  to  pay  the  full  reclama- 
tion charge,  which  must  be  divided  into  not  more  than  10  annual 
installments.  This  law  has  been  a  perfectly  natural  outgrowth  of 
the  previous  laws  relating  to  the  public  domain,  and  it  has  worked 
marvelously  well  in  spite  of  its  disadvantages.  It  is  now  clear,  how- 
ever, that  it  contains  certain  serious  disadvantages  tor  which  there 
is  no  longer  any  adequate  excuse.  What  we  desire  is  actual  settle- 
ment. We  should  have  no  desire  to  impose  any  unnecessary  hard- 
ships upon  the  actual  settler.  What  has  happened  is  that  the  law  has 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  conditions  under  which  the  actual 
settler  is  required  to  work. 

Irrigated  lands,  as  a  rule,  are  in  their  natural  state  but  parts  of  the 
desert.  They  are  usually  covered  with  the  growths  which  the  desert 
produces.  These  must  be  cleared  and  the  land  graded  and  otherwise 
prepared  for  the  application  of  water  before  any  crops  whatever  can 
be  raised.  In  many  instances  each  tract  must  also  be  fenced,  and 
where  it  is  adapted  for  actual  residence  on  the  ground  itself  the  home 
must  be  constructed,  together  with  the  necessary  outbuildings  and 
shelters  for  the  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  essential  to 
cultivation.  All  of  this  requires  a  considerable  expenditure  which 
is  usually  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  settler.  The  land 
itself  can  seldom  be  made  to  produce  any  immediate  revenue.     If  tt 
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is  fruit  land,  the  trees  must  be  planted  and  reach  a  certam  growth 
before  they  will  bear  fruit.  Subsidiary  crops  can  often  be  raised, 
but  frequently  not  with  profit  until  after  one  or  two  years'  preliminary 
cultivation.  It  is  often  essential  to  plant  the  land  in  alfalfa  or  other 
leguminous  crops  before  it  is  suitable  for  the  raising  of  grain,  sugar 
beets,  or  other  crops  for  which  it  is  ultimately  intended.  All  of  this 
means  that  where  the  settler  has  not  accumulated  a  considerable 
capital  and  is  without  other  means  of  livelihood,  the  requirement  of 
actual  residence  upon  the  land  during  the  first  two  years  after  entry 
is  a  serious  hardship  and  a  real  obstacle  to  settlement.  Many  men 
who  would  make  admirable  settlers  and  citizens  of  the  Western 
States  are  prevented  from  acquiring  the  homes  and  the  substantial 
livelihood  which  would  otherwise  be  opened  to  them.  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  insisting  upon  the  requirement  of  actual  residence  at 
the  outset  in  such  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  public  interest 
if  the  residential  requirement  were  reduced  without  strict  insistence 
upon  actual  and  progressive  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
groimd.  The  law  should  fasten  its  attention  upon  the  real  situation. 
It  should  absolutely  insist  upon  cultivation  and  it  should  permit 
the  relaxation  of  the  rule  requiring  residence  during  the  first  two 
years.  Actual  residence,  however,  should  be  rigidly  required  for  a 
sufficient  period  to  make  certain  that  the  entryman  was  a  real  settler 
with  the  intention  of  making  his  home  upon  the  land.  I  believe  a 
residential  requirement  of  three  years  following  the  first  two  after 
entry  would  protect  the  public  interest,  ensure  the  carrying  out  of 
the  essential  purpose  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  and 
encourage  settlement  and  development.  It  would  permit  many  men 
who  sincerely  desire  to  acquire  homes  for  themselves  to  enter  tracts 
of  land,  put  them  under  cultivation,  and  build  homes  without  depriv- 
ing themselves  of  the  means  of  livelihood  during  the  period  when  the 
ground  would  not  support  their  families.  Clerks,  mechanics,  and  small 
farmers,  as  well  as  many  others,  would  be  enabled  to  invest  their 
accumulated  savings  in  their  future  homes  and  to  continue  in  their 
present  employment  while  they  were  preparing  these  homes  for  future 
occupation.  The  requirement  of  progressive  cultivation  and  three 
years'  residence  would  be  an  effective  obstacle  to  the  mere  exploitation 
of  the  public  domain. 

The  repayment  of  the  reclamation  charges  also  requires  some 
modification  of  the  existing  law.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  entirely 
correct.  It  is  that  the  (rovemment  has  set  aside  the  available 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  and  has  added  to  it  certain 
other  f\mds,  all  of  which  are,  in  effect,  loaned  to  the  future  settlers 
on  the  public  domain.  The  Reclamation  Service  is  constituted  a 
trustee  for  the  Government  and  for  the  settlers.     It  invests  the 
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public  moneys  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  and  adnunis^ 
ters  these  works  while  the  land  is  being  settled  and  until  the  invest* 
ment  has  been  returned  to  the  Govemment,  to  be  invested  in  the 
irrigation  of  other  lands  and  the  development  of  other  sections  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  useful  agent  of  pubUc  benefaction,  and  nothing 
should  be  done  to  interfere  with  its  beneficent  operation.  At  the 
same  time  the  settler  should  be  enabled  to  carry  the  financial  load 
with  as  Uttle  effort  as  possible.  The  law  requires  that  it  shall  be 
repaid  in  annual  installments  not  exceeding  ten  in  number,  and  in 
view  of  recent  legislation  permitting  the  readjustment  of  these 
charges  under  appropriate  conditions  when  circumstances  require  it, 
I  believe  the  division  into  ten  installments  is  wise,  provided  the 
settler  is  enabled  to  acquire  patent  earUer.  However,  these  install- 
ments should  not  be,  and  fortunately  the  law  does  not  require  them 
to  be,  equal  in  amount.  This  permits  the  recognition  of  the  actual 
conditions  to  which  I  have  already  referred  and  which  call  for  an 
unequal  division  of  the  water  charges  so  that  the  installments  re- 
quired during  the  early  years  of  settlement  shall  not  be  so  large  as 
those  of  later  years  when  the  ground  has  been  made  more  productive 
and  better  able  to  carry  the  load.  The  policy  of  readjusting  these 
charges  in  the  manner  described  is  now  being  put  into  practical 
effect  in  the  Reclamation  Service  wherever  occasion  requires. 

There  is,  however,  urgent  need  for  the  modification  of  the  existing 
law  so  as  to  permit  the  settler  to  acquire  the  title  of  the  property, 
subject  to  the  lien  of  the  Government  for  the  unpaid  installments  of 
the  water  charge,  at  any  time  after  the  settler  has  complied  with  the 
residence  and  cultivation  provisions  already  reconamended  and  has 
paid  a  proper  portion  of  the  water  charge.  In  other  words,  at  any 
time  after  five  years  from  the  date  of  entry  and  within  the  life  thereof, 
when  the  settler  has  actually  lived  upon  the  land  continuously  for 
three  years  and  has  put  it  under  continuous  and  progressive  cultiva- 
tion and  has  paid  a  definite  and  substantial  portion  of  the  total  water 
charge,  he  should  be  given  the  title  to  his  property,  subject  to  an 
effective  lien  for  the  payment  of  whatever  part  of  the  water  charge 
remains  unpaid.  This  will  enable  him  to  do  what  he  is  not  now  able 
to  do — mortgage  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  with 
which  to  continue  its  development,  or  to  meet  any  unexpected 
obstacle  to  its  profitable  cultivation,  or  any  unanticipated  drain  upon 
his  financial  resources. 

In  my  judgment,  the  failure  of  the  law  to  fit  the  facts  in  the  re- 
spects already  noted  is  largely  responsible  for  a  feeling  sometimes 
existing  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  on  the  Government  irrigation 
projects  that  the  human  side  of  the  problem  has  not  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  the  Reclamation  Service.  Moreover,  present  meth- 
ods of  administration  fail  to  differentiate  properly  between  the  engi- 
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neering  and  administratiye  phases  of  the  reclamation  work.  The 
Reclamation  Service  is  naturally  and  necessarily  concerned  chiefly 
with  engineering,  planning,  and  construction,  and  I  can  not  speak 
too  highly  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  general  force 
which  has  this  important  work  in  charge.  Its  success  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  many  ways.  It  has  worked  out  new  and  untried  prob- 
lems imder  adverse  conditions.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  its 
success  is  the  widespread  and  growing  demand  for  new  Government 
projects  all  over  the  West.  Everywhere  the  demand  is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  imdertake  new  projects  or  make  extensive  additions 
to  old  ones.  In  many  places  the  promoters  and  settlers  upon  private 
irrigation  projects  are  eager  to  have  the  Govenmient  take  them  over. 
The  general  prosperity  of  the  projects  already  imdertaken  is  apparent. 
Only  338  homesteads  open  to  entry  now  remain  unentered  on  the  29 
projects  thus  far  undertaken.  With  the  amendments  to  the  law 
which  I  have  suggested,  I  beUeve  that  all  of  these  projects  will  be- 
come prosperous  and  their  settlers  generally  happy  and  contented. 
Those  will  fail  who  do  not  possess  the  essentials  necessary  for  success, 
but  such  failures  can  never  be  prevented. 

We  should  aid  tho  unfortimate  in  every  proper  way,  but  merely 
sentimental  laxity  with  the  shiftless  and  incompetent  can  only  work 
disaster  to  the  pubUc  at  large  and  to  the  individual  settlers  whose 
industry  and  ability  entitle  them  to  the  substantial  reward  which 
awaits  those  who  really  reclaim  the  desert.  What  is  needed- is  wise 
administrative  abiUty  in  those  who  are  put  in  charge  of  the  reclama- 
tion projects  after  they  are  opened  for  entry.  The  Reclamation 
Service  has  long  recognized  this  and  has  endeavored  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions of  irrigation  manager  in  the  various  projects  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  men  of  administrative  rather  than  distinctly  engineering 
ability.  Nevertheless,  after  the  project  is  opened  for  entry  it  is 
necessary  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  to  have  the  irrigation 
works  operated  by  engineers  so  that  latent  defects  may  be  discovered 
and  remedied  and  the  works  fitted  to  the  conditions  of  actual  opera- 
tion. One  of  the  most  serious  phases  of  our  entire  reclamation  work 
is  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  waters  which  now  frequently  damage 
or  even  ruin  portions  of  the  irrigated  district  through  seepage.  The 
problem  thus  presented  is  one  calling  for  the  very  highest  engineering 
skill,  and  I  have  directed  the  Reclamation  Service  to  devote  its 
principal  energies  to  remedying  the  unfortunate  conditions  thus 
created.  I  mention  it  here  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued engineering  supervision  of  an  irrigation  district  even  after  it 
is  opened  for  entry.  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced  that  the  crea- 
tion of  a  separate  administrative  division  within  the  Reclamation 
Service  to  take  charge  of  the  administrative  features  as  distinguished 
from  the  engineering  work  will  promote  better  relations  between  the 
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GoYemment  and  the  settlers  than  have  heretofore  existed  and  will 
add  in  many  ways  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

One  thing  which  should  be  immediately  done,  however,  is  to  turn 
over  to  the  Reclamation  Service  the  collection  of  the  payments  due 
the  (jovemment  for  the  water  chaiges  so  that  they  may  be  handled 
inmiediately  upon  the  projects  themselves  and  the  funds  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  proper  depositories.  The  present  law  requires  these 
charges  to  be  collected  by  the  local  land  offices,  which  are  often  not 
sufficiently  near  or  in  touch  with  the  reclamation  projects  to  make 
effective  cooperation  possible.  The  result  is  delay  and  duplication 
of  work  and  frequent  misunderstandings  between  the  project  superin- 
tendent and  the  nearest  land  officials.  It  is  a  division  of  work  and  of 
responsibiUty  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  justification,  and,  as 
both  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Director 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  recontmiend  that  these  collections  be  trans- 
ferred as  above  suggested,  I  earnestly  mge  appropriate  action  by 
Congress. 

The  considerations  above  mentioned  with  respect  to  residence  and 
cultivation  of  land  entries  under  irrigation  projects  would  apply  with 
little  less  force  to  homestead  entries  in  general,  provided  all  of  our 
pubUc  lands  were  classified  and  then  administered  or  disposed  of  in 
accordance  with  their  real  character  under  the  classification.  Too 
much  emphasis  has  heretofore  been  put  upon  the  maintenance  of 
nominal  residence  for  the  full  five  years  and  too  little  upon  the  con- 
tinuous and  progressive  cultivation  of  the  land.  No  land  should  be 
opened  to  homestead  entry  except  that  which  is  really  suitable  for 
homes  and  then  the  homemaker  i^ould  be  aided  in  every  proper  way. 
Agricultural  land  should  not  be  classified  as  timber  land  simply 
because  it  has  on  it  some  trees  of  secondary  importance;  but  one  of 
the  abuses  of  the  homestead  law  has  been  the  entry  under  it  of  land 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  timber.  The  purpose  has  not  been  agricul- 
tural settlement  but  timber  exploitation.  This  should  no  longer  be 
permitted.  Where  timber  land  will  be  valuable  for  agricultural  uses 
after  the  timber  is  cut,  the  Government  should  dispose  of  the  timber 
as  timber  and  should  open  the  land  to  homestead  entry  only  after 
the  timber  has  been  removed.  Where  timber  land  will  not  be 
adapted  for  future  agricultiural  uses,  but  can  be  reforested,  it  should 
be  retained  by  the  Government  for  this  purpose.  The  fact  that  pur- 
chases must  now  be  made  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  by  the 
National  Forest  Reservation  Conmiission  shows  how  unwise  it  is  for 
the  Government  to  dispose  of  such  lands  to  private  individuals. 

FubUc  lands  can  now  be  withdrawn  from  entry  for  purposes  of  claa- 

^ion,  but  after  they  are  classified  they  can  not  be  appropriately 

'tered  in  accordance  with  the  classification.    If  the  statutes  can 

"ed  to  secure  proper  administration  under  the  classification 
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principle,  it  would  seem  entirely  safe  and  on  the  whole  wise  to  reUeve 
the  homesteader  of  the  requirement  that  he  should  live  upon  his  home- 
stead during  the  first  two  years  after  entry,  provided  during  that 
period  he  shall  cultivate  a  substantial  and  fixed  proportion  of  his  land 
and  during  the  three  following  years  shall  increase  this  cultivation  and 
maintain  his  actual  residence  upon  the  land.  This  system  would  aid 
the  genuine  homesteader  and  diminish  the  present  abuses  of  the 
homestead  law.  It  is  sometimes  lurged  that  the  homesteader  should 
be  permitted  to  secmre  his  title  after  three  years  from  the  date  of 
entry  without  other  change  in  the  present  homestead  law.  This, 
however,  would  not  properly  meet  the  real  situation  as  it  would 
neither  relieve  the  entryman  of  the  obligation  to  reside  on  his  land 
dimng  the  first  two  years  after  entry,  nor  would  it  ensure  the  actual 
progressive  cultivation  of  a  definite  and  substantial  proportion  of  the 
ground.  The  commutation  laws  should  be  repealed.  They  have 
been  largely  utilized  in  obtaining  valuable  timber  land  under  the  guise 
of  homestead  entry. 

Some  practical  and  legal  method  should  be  found  for  definitely  limit- 
ing the  time  within  which  such  scrip  as  miUtary  bounties,  soldiers' 
additional  homesteads,  etc.,  may  be  located  and  lands  acquired  there- 
under. Few,  if  any,  of  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  this  scrip  now 
hold  it  or  have  received  adequate  consideration  from  those  to  whom 
they  have  sold.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulties  of  administration 
and  should  be  retired  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  timber  and  stone  act  should  be  immediately  repealed,  and  also 
the  act  authorizing  the  cutting  of  timber  on  mineral  lands.  Those 
acts  hold  out  a  constant  invitation  to  abuse  and  to  mere  exploitation 
of  the  kind  I  have  described.  The  excuse  for  their  continuance 
would  be  removed  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  empowered  to 
sell  timber  from  the  public  lands  outside  of  the  national  forests 
separate  from  the  land  on  which  the  timber  stands,  and  also  to  permit 
near-by  settlers,  prospectors^  and  miners  to  have  use  of  small  quan- 
tities of  timber,  either  for  a  nominal  charge  or  without  any  charge 
whatever  under  appropriate  restrictions.  It  is  the  insistence  upon 
keeping  on  the  statute  books  such  laws  as  the  timber  and  stone  act 
and  those  authorizing  the  cutting  of  timber  on  mineral  lands  which 
necessitates  the  adoption  of  restrictive  legislation  or  administrative 
regulations  that  hamper  real  settlement  and  development.  If  we 
can  frankly  adopt  and  put  into  force  laws  which  will  absolutely  pre- 
vent mere  exploitation,  we  can  far  more  safely  enact  liberal  laws  and 
regulations  to  encourage  legitimate  development. 

The  public  range  can  not  be  properly  administered  under  the 
existing  law.  It  should  be  leased  for  grazing  purposes  under  the 
broad  administrative  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  so 
that  the  leases  can  be  adapted  to  actual  conditions  and  the  legiti- 
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mate  interests  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  men.  At  present  the  range 
itself  is  being  destroyed,  and  both  sheep  and  cattle  men  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  conviction  that  their  own  interests  will  be 
better  subserved  by  a  leasing  law.  In  fact,  the  enlaiged  applicar 
tion  of  the  leasing  principle  to  the  public  domain  generally  will,  in 
my  judgment,  more  effectively  promote  development  and  protect 
the  public  interest  than  the  present  system.  Certainly  coal,  oil, 
gas,  asphalt,  nitrate,  and  phosphate  lands  can  be  more  appropriately 
developed  by  leasehold  than  by  the  present  system  of  classification 
and  sale  of  the  fee  which  prevails  with  respect  to  coal.  Many  of  the 
Western  States  have  recognized  and  are  acting  upon  this  principle. 
These  appUcations  of  \he  leasing  system  are  stated  more  in  detail  in 
connection  with  affairs  in  Alaska,  but  principles  which  are  economic- 
ally sound  in  Alaska  should  be  economically  sound  elsewhere,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  different  stages  of  development. 

Our  mining  laws  should  be  thoroughly  revised,  and  particularly  the 
use  of  the  power  of  attorney  should  be  abolished  or  greatly  curtailed 
and  safeguarded.  At  present  there  is  no  limitation  whatever  upon 
the  number  of  claims  which  can  be  entered  by  a  single  man  as  attorney 
for  others.  I  find  among  those  who  are  personally  and  financially 
interested  in  mining  development  an  increasing  conviction  that  this 
should  no  longer  be  permitted.  The  advocacy  of  a  definite  limitation 
to  the  number  of  claims  which  can  be  entered  by  any  one  person  as 
attorney  for  others  is  almost  universal,  and  many  believe  that  the 
entire  power  of  attorney  principle  should  be  eliminated  from  the  law. 
The  surveying  regulations  relating  to  mining  claims  should  be  greatly 
simplified  and  should  then  be  strictly  enforced.  I  renew  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  my  predecessor  that  notice  of  mining  locations 
should  be  recorded  in  the  local  land  offices.  I  also  recommend  earn- 
estly the  abolition  of  the  law  of  the  apex.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  gain  any  further  foothold  in  the  public  domain  and  it  should  be 
abolished  now  before  it  has  been  extended  any  further  in  Alaska. 
It  is  unsound  in  principle  and  leads  to  constant  and  expensive  litiga- 
tion. The  comprehensive  application  of  the  proposed  repeal  to  the 
public  lands  outside  of  Alaska  has  been  opposed  in  some  quarters  upon 
the  ground  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  mineral  areas  in  these 
lands  have  already  been  entered,  but  I  see  no  reason,  however,  why 
this  should  deter  us  from  abolishing  the  law  of  the  apex  without 
prejudice  to  the  existing  rights  which  have  been  acquired  under  it. 

The  general  mining  laws  should  be  amended  by  the  addition  of 

a  provision  requiring  final  entry  and  payment  to  be  made  upon  aU 

mineral  and  mill-site  locations  within  a  fixed  period  after  date  of 

' — ^tion  of  the  claims,  exclusive  of  the  time  covered  by  bona  fide 

adverse  claims  or  protests.    This  will  be  in  harmony  with  other 

ting  to  the  acquisition  of  the  title  to  pubUc  lands  which 
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almost  without  exception,  provide  that  after  the  performance  of  certain 
acts  by  claunants  they  must,  within  a  prescribed  period,  apply  for 
patent  and  make  the  payments  required  by  law  for  the  lands  sought. 
K  mineral  locators  were  required  within  a  specified  time  to  come 
forward  with  their  applications  for  patent,  the  burden  would  be 
upon  them  to  show  the  vaUdity  of  their  claims,  by  limitation  many 
invalid  claims  would  lapse,  and  where  the  claims  are  bona  fide  it 
would  tend  to  incite  the  owners  to  a  more  diligent  development  thereof 
and  a  more  careful  compUance  with  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  present  law  making  deposits  of  mineral  oils  in  the  public 
domain  subject  to  location  and  entry  under  the  placer  mining  laws 
(act  of  Feb.  11,  1897;  29  Stat.,  526)  is  unsatisfactory,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  the  individual  and  the  Gk)vemment.  It  does  not 
afford  protection  to  the  bona  fide  explorer  while  he  is  engaged  in  the 
expensive  operation  of  discovering  and  exploiting  the  deposits,  which 
in  most  instances  he  far  beneath  the  surface.  When  oil  is  discovered 
there  is  no  adequate  return  to  the  Gk)vemment  and  no  legislative  pro- 
vision insuring  legitimate  development  and  preventing  monopoly.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  the  present  law  should  be  repealed  and  a  law 
enacted  providing  for  the  leasing  of  such  deposits,  the  law  to  contain 
provision  for  the  protection  of  prospectors  during  an  exploration 
period  preliminary  to  the  leasing  of  the  lands  after  the  discovery  of 
oil  therein.  I  also  reconmiend  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  permit 
the  disposition  of  the  surface  of  lands  containing,  or  believed  to 
contain,  deposits  of  oil,  under  appropriate  agricultural  land  laws, 
reserving  to  the  United  States  for  future  disposition  the  deposits  of 
oil  therein. 

The  withdrawal  act  of  June  25,  1910,  contains  a  very  serious 
defect  in  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  first  portion  of  section  2  of  the 
act|  reading  as  follows: 

That  all  lands  withdrawn  under  the  proviaionB  of  this  act  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  exploration,  discovery,  occupation,  and  purchase  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States,  so  &jr  as  the  same  apply  to  minerals  other  than  coal,  oil,  gas,  and 
phosphate^. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  said  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
right  to  mine  the  metalliferous  minerals  on  withdrawn  lands.  Instead 
of  saying  this,  however,  the  act  permits  the  mining  of  aU  minerals 
*' other  than  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  phosphates."  This  leaves  no  adequate 
protection  for  withdrawals  of  land  valuable  as  potash  or  nitrates, 
which  should  be  held  by  the  Nation  for  the  future  use  of  its  agricul- 
tural interests.  Attempts  have  even  been  made  to  secure  title  to 
withdrawn  lands  for  the  mining  of  sand  and  gravel.  While  these 
entries  have  been  rejected,  more  difficult  questions  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  claims  for  the  mining  of  stone  and  gypsum.  Such  entries 
open  the  way  to  serious  abuse,  especially  when  attempted  on  land 
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withdrawn  for  important  public  purposes  like  water-power  sites  or 
.  storage  reservoirs.    It  is  of  real  and  pressing  importance  that  the 
language  quoted  from  section  2  of  the  withdrawal  act  of  1910  should* 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

That  all  lands  withdrawn  under  the  provisionB  of  this  act  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  exploration,  discovery,  occupation,  and  piurchase  under  the  mining  laws  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  the  same  apply  to  metalliferous  minerals:  Provided,  That  the 
rights  of  any  person,  etc. 

WATER-POWER  LAWS. 

The  present  laws  relating  to  water  power  are  hopelessly  inadequate. 
The  protection  of  the  public  interest  is  supposed  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  statutory  provision  that  permits  for  the  development  of 
water  power  shall  be  revocable  at  any  time  at  the  will  of  the  adminis- 
trative officials.  This  is  thoroughly  unsound  both  in  principle  and 
in  practice.  Many  of  those  who  would  be  willing  to  invest  capital 
in  the  legitimate  development  of  water  power,  but  who  wish  to  have 
the  security  which  legitimate  development  rightfully  demands,  are 
unwilling  to  risk  their  investment  on  a  tenure  revocable  at  discretion. 
The  result  is  that  such  capital  as  is  invested  in  water-power  develop- 
ment under  Federal  permit  claims  to  be  entitled  to  extraordinary  re- 
turns on  account  of  the  extraordinary  risk  theoretically  involved.  At 
the  same  time  the  investors  having  once  spent  their  money,  proceed 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
such  risk  as  the  revocable  nature  of  the  permit  would  imply.  They 
assume,  and  properly  assume,  that  the  Government  not  only  would 
not  confiscate  the  investment,  but  that  it  will  treat  the  investor  fairly 
in  any  future  readjustment  of  the  terms  of  its  grant.  The  result  of 
the  whole  matter  is  that  we  have  far  less  development  than  would 
be  possible  under  a  proper  system  and  the  development  which  we  do 
have  proceeds  under  what  seems  a  legitimate  excuse  for  exacting  a 
larger  return  than  should  be  necessary.  It  requires  no  elaborate 
argument  to  demonstrate  that  the  substitution  of  water  power  for  coal 
consumption  is  a  clear  public  gain.  Coal  can  be  burned  but  once 
and  in  the  process  the  greater  portion  of  its  potential  energy  is  wasted 
by  the  imperfect  methods  and  machinery  nnw  amrklnvArl  Thu 
ply  of  falling  water  is  perpetually  rene^ 
wasted  chiefly  by  nonuse. 

The  whole  subject  of  water-powei 
should,  in  my  judgment,  receive  the 
Congress,  and  constructive  legislation 
further  delay.  The  limited  powers  < 
restrict  its  interest  in  this  subject  to  po 
upon  the  public  domain  and  those  o 
doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  ( 
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trol  the  latter  effectively.     I  do  not  think  that  these  doubts  are  jus- 
tified.    I  beUeve  the  Federal  Government  has  adequate  constitu- 
tional power  to  control  water-power  development  both  in  navigable 
streams  and  upon  the  public  domain  and  to  exact  compensation  and 
to  impose  proper  conditions  in  either  case.    It  is  also  apparent  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  act  more  effectively  than  the  States  in 
many  cases,  and  that  this  will  be  increasingly  true  as  long-distance 
transmission  and  the  yoking  together  of  distant  sources  of  water 
power  not  only  justify  but  require  the  extension  of  Federal  regulation 
over  hydro-electric  enterprises  as  agencies  of  interstate  commerce. 
Many  of  our  most  important  streams  are  interstate  and  some  inter- 
national in  character.     The  States  themselves  have  called  and  are 
calling  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  improve  and  to  protect  these 
streams.     When  such  protection  and  improvement  develops  water 
power  or  adds  to  the  value  of  water  power  already  existing,  there 
can  be  no  sufficient  reason  adduced  why  the  cost  of  the  protection 
and  the  improvement  should  not  be  repaid  in  whole  or  in  part  out  of 
the  values  thus  created,  nor  can  there  be  any  adequate  reason  why 
the  Federal  Government  should  pay  the  cost  of  this  improvement 
merely  to  turn  over  the  revenues  to  the  States  to  be  used  for' other 
purposes  than  water  development.     Both  on  navigable  streams  and 
on  the  pubUc  domain  the  Federal  Government  will  be  more  and  more 
called  upon  to  make  expenditures  for  the  protection  of  the  water- 
sheds and  of  the  streams  themselves.     This  expense  should  not  be 
borne  wholly  by  the  general  taxpayers  if  the  expenditure  produces 
special  local  benefits  of  the  kind  described.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
development  of  water  power,  especially  where  it  is  sold  in  the  form  of 
electrical  energy  for  lighting,  heating,  traction,  and  general  power  pur- 
poses, gives  to  the  community  where  it  is  consumed  a  very  necessary 
and  important  interest  in  the  prices  at  which  the  electric  energy  is  sold 
and  in  the  character  of  the  service.     The  regulation  of  both  prices  and 
service  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  committed  to  the  State  and  to  its 
agencies  delegated  for  that  purpose.    The  locaUty  in  which  the  water 
power  is  developed  also  has,  on  its  part,  a  legitimate  interest  in  the 
application  of  any  rental  which  may  be  exacted  for  such  development. 
It  is  frequently  said  that  power-site  rentals  must,  in  the  last 
analysis,  increase  the  price  of  power,  paid  by  consumers  and  thus 
be  drawn  from  the  local  community.    Two  reasons  why  it  is  not 
true,  even  of  a  public  utihty,  are  suggested.    In  the  first  place 
there  are  frequently  two  localities — the  producing  and  the  consum- 
ing one — which  are  not  identical.    Electricity  generated  at  a  point 
in  the  national  forests  of  the  Sierras  might  be  consumed  either 
in  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles.    The  rentals  now  paid  for  this 
development  by  the  hydro-electric  companies  go  in  part  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  schools  and  roads  in  the  counties  where  the  forests  lie  and 
in  part  to  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  partial  offset  to  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  national  forest.  It  is  substantially  true  to  say 
that  the  water-power  revenue  is  expended  in  the  mountains  where 
the  power  is  developed.  Should  this  benefit  be  taken  entirely  from 
the  mountain  conununities  and  bestowed  upon  the  cities  in  the  form 
of  cheaper  electric  power?  This  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
the  producing  and  consuming  communities  is  destined  to  increase  as 
better  knowledge  and  improved  apparatus  give  a  longer  and  longer 
radius  of  high-tension  electric  transmission. 

But  even  if  the  interests  of  the  producing  and  consuming  communi- 
ties were  identical,  a  reduction  or  aboUtion  of  water-power  rentals 
could  not;  as  a  general  rule,  result  in  lower  prices  for  electric  eneigy. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  electricity  is  generated  not  only  by  water 
power,  but  also,  and  still  more  extensively,  by  steam  power.  There 
are  very  few  communities  where  water  power  is,  even  approximately, 
the  sole  generating  agent.  The  pubHc  can  not,  as  a  practical  matter, 
fix  one  price  for  electricity  generated  by  water  power  and  another 
price  in  the  same  locality  for  the  same  commodity  generated  by 
steam.  To  do  this  where  hydro-electric  energy  can  not  supply  the 
whole  demand  would  give  a  great  and  unjust  advantage  to  an  arbi- 
trarily chosen  and  favored  class  of  consumers.  Now,  steam  is  gener- 
ally the  more  costly  producing  agent  and  therefore  the  price  of 
electricity  generated  by  "vt^ater  power  is,  in  any  locality,  normally 
fixed  by  and  but  Uttle  lower  than  the  price  of  electricity  generated 
by  steam  power.  Public  regulation  may  reduce  these  two  prices 
together,  but  the  minimum  limit  of  such  reduction  must  be  that 
price  at  which  a  well-equipped  and  well-managed  steam  plant  could 
earn  a  proper  return.  This  minimum  limit  is  generally  well  above  a 
fair  return  on  the  actual  cost  of  water-power  development.  The 
difference  goes  to  the  hydro-electric  corporation,  unless  retained  for 
the  public  by  rentals  or  taxes  paid  into  the  public  treasury  and 
expended  for  public  purposes. 

No  correct  or  permanent  solution  of  the  water-power  question  can 

be  reached  until  the  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  Nation  have 

been  reconciled  and  coordinated,  and  this  can  now  be  done.    The 

Federal  Government  should  not  part  with  any  of  its  constitutional 

powers.    Their  exercise  is  certain  in  the  future  to  become  essential 

to  the  protection  of  the  public  interest.    At  the  same  time,  it  should 

not  interfere  with  the  State  or  local  control  except  as  the  public 

interest  may  demand.    Permission  for  the  development  of  water 

power  on  navigable  streams  and  from  nonnavigable  streams  on  the 

•iblic  domain  should  be  granted  by  the  Federal  Government  only  on 

payment  to  it  of  rentals  which  should  be  readjusted  at  periodic 

vals  of  no  longer  than  a  decade  under  general  provisions  which  wiD 
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protect  the  interests  of  the  investor  and  of  the  public.  This  compen- 
sation should  always  be  reasonable  and  should  generally  be  small  in 
the  case  of  new  and  experimental  enterprises.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, the  revenues  derived  in  this  way  should  be  devoted  to  waterway 
improvement,  with  special  care  for  the  river  system  and  watershed  of 
the  stream  from  which  the  revenues  are  derived.  It  is  increasingly 
clear  that  proper  development  and  protection  of  stream  flow  for  all 
purposes,  including  those  of  navigation,  domestic  use,  irrigation,  and 
power  require  that  the  stream  and  its  branches  from  source  to  mouth 
should  be  regarded  as  essentially  a  unit.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Federal  Government  is  the  most  appropriate  agency, 
if  not  the  only  available  agency,  for  the  comprehensive  development 
of  our  waterways.  Logically,  the  revenues  derived  from  water  power 
may  belong  to  the  Nation  for  its  general  use,  but  it  would  seem  that 
national  and  local  interests  can  best  be  reconciled  by  devoting  these 
revenues  to  local  improvements  so  far  as  such  improvements  are 
necessary  or  wise.  Such  a  use  removes  one  of  the  principal  objections 
to  Federal  control. 

The  water-power  permits  issued  by  the  Federal  Government 
should  also  expressly  provide  that  the  permittee,  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  grant,  agrees  to  comply  with  such  reasonable  regulations  of  his 
rates  and  service  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  or  the  appropriate 
State  agency  delegated  for  this  purpose.  Such  a  provision  as  this 
may  technically  not  be  necessary  in  many  cases,  as  the  use  of  water 
power  for  local  public  utiUties  usually  requires  State  or  local  consent 
to  the  occupation  of  public  streets  and  highways  for  its  effective 
distribution^  which  gives  a  basis  for  local  regulation,  but  the  insertion 
of  this  provision  in  the  Federal  permit  will  remove  any  possible 
doubt.  It  should  be  so  worded  as  to  indicate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, without  parting  with  any  power  it  may  possess  in  this  regard, 
has  adopted  the  general  policy  of  delegating  the  function  of  regula- 
tion in  all  cases  not  interstate  in  character  to  the  State  and  local 
authorities  so  long  as  these  authorities  protect  the  public  interest. 
Such  a  system  as  I  have  suggested  will  result  in  a  certain  degree  of 
automatic  control  of  water-power  permits  in  the  public  interest,  for 
when  the  period  of  readjustment  of  the  compensation  arrives  the 
Federal  Government  will  naturally  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
grant,  and  if  the  grantee  has  been  furnishing  good  service  at  reasonable 
rates  and  making  only  reasonable  profits  there  will,  ordinarily,  be  no 
occasion  for  increasing  the  compensation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
any  reason  whatever  the  local  authorities  have  been  lax  and  the 
grantee  has  been  permitted  to  make  an  imconscionable  profit,  the 
Federal  Government  can  increase  its  compensation  and  secure  for 
the  public  in  this  way  its  proper  share.  In  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
as  in  all  of  the  terms  of  the  grant,  the  interests  of  the  grantee  shoidd 
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not  only  be  amply  protected,  but  should  be  treated  with  liberality, 
so  that  the  interest  of  the  public  may  be  promoted  by  the  vigoraus 
development  of  our  water  power.  My  purpose,  however,  is  not  to 
discuss  the  details  of  a  water-power  grant,  but  to  point  out  that  there 
is  no  necessary  conflict  between  State  and  Nation  in  a  rightly  con- 
sidered water-power  policy  and  to  ui^e  the  prompt  adoption  of  such 
a  policy  and  the  passage  of  the  necessary  legislation. 

BEOBGANIZATION  OF  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE. 

There  is  also  a  pressing  need  for  some  fundamental  reorganization 
in  the  General  Land  Office  itself.  The  mass  of  administrative  vrork 
which  that  office  is  called  upon  to  handle  requires  the  very  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  in  its  organization  and  personnel.  The  present 
system  fails  to  take  into  consideration  either  the  quantity  of  the 
work  or  the  importance  of  the  interests  intrusted  to  its  employees. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  higher  grades  in  the  service,  which  now 
are  clearly  underpaid  for  work  requiring  the  highest  degree  of 
technical  skill  and  personal  integrity.  Men  are  paid  comparatively 
small  clerical  salaries  for  work  involving  property  interests  of  inmiense 
value  and  also  matters  of  smaller  financial  importance  but  of  the 
most  serious  consequence  to  individual  claimants.  These  salaries 
should  be  increased  so  that  they  will  at  least  approximate  proper 
compensation  for  the  character  of  work  required.  There  is  also 
another  fundamental  item  which  should  be  given  immediate  atten- 
tion. The  distribution  of  the  pubhc  domain  for  actual  settlement 
and  development  is  properly  and  necessarily  an  administrative  func- 
tion. It  can  not  be  transferred  to  the  courts  for  adjudication  upon 
the  facts  arising  in  each  individual  case. 

Questions  of  administration  or  of  poUcy  connected  therewith  must 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  administrative  force.  At  the  same  time 
in  the  interest  of  fair  dealing  toward  the  individual  claimants  their 
claims  should  not  be  finally  passed  upon  solely  by  those  who  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  charges  of  fraud  or  noncompUance  with  the 
statutes.  To  prevent  this  the  General  Land  Office  has  sought  to 
differentiate  between  the  executive  and  the  quasi-judicial  functions 
which  it  exercises.  This  effort  would  be  aided  by  sufficient  appro- 
priations to  justify  an  increase  of  the  membership  and  the  pay  of 
the  Board  of  Law  Review  so  that  that  board  can  be  given  the  dignity 
and  ability  of  a  distinctively  quasi-judicial  tribunal  with  the  juris- 
diction and  duty  to  determine  the  legal  questions  and  issues  of  fact 
involved  in  contested  claims  under  the  administrative  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  The  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Literior  should  remain  as  at  present,  but  the 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Department  should  be  increased  to  provide  for  a  greater  numbei 
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ol  specially  qualified  assistants  to  be  assigned  to  these  appeals  and  to 
original  quasi-judicial  proceedings  before  the  Secretary.  There  should, 
of  course,  be  preserved  the  existing  right  of  recourse  to  the  courts 
to  obtain  their  construction  of  the  law  in  cases  where  the  issue 
involved  is  purely  one  of  law  and  not  of  fact.  If  the  quasi-judicial 
force  of  the  Department  and  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  strength* 
ened  as  suggested,  I  am  sure  that  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
claimants  and  of  the  Government  will  be  more  carefully  and  cor- 
rectly considered  and  decided  than  is  now  possible.  The  business 
of  the  Department  will  be  expedited  and  all  those  who  have  con- 
tested claims  before  the  Department  for  adjudication  will  be  bet- 
ter satisfied. 

BUREAU  OF  NATIONAL  PABXS. 

There  are  twelve  national  parks,  embracing  over  4,500,000  acres, 
which  have  been  set  apart  from  time  to  time  by  Congress  for  the 
recreation  of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  While  pubUc  interest  in,  and 
use  of,  these  reservations  is  steadily  increasing,  as  shown  by  the  grow- 
ing number  of  visitors,  adequate  provision  has  not  been  made  for 
their  efficient  administration  and  sufficient  appropriations  have  not 
been  made  for  their  proper  care  and  development.  At  present, 
each  of  these  parks  is  a  separate  and  distinct  unit  for  administrative 
purposes.  The  only  general  supervision  which  is  possible  is  that  ob- 
tained by  referring  matters  relating  to  the  national  parks  to  the  same 
officials  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Separate  appro- 
priations are  made  for  each  park  and  the  employment  of  a  common 
supervising  and  directing  force  is  impossible.  Many  of  the  problems 
in  park  management  are  the  same  throughout  all  of  the  national  parks 
and  a  great  gain  would  be  obtained  and  substantial  economies  could 
be  effected  if  the  national  parks  and  reservations  were  grouped  to- 
gether xmder  a  single  administrative  bureau.  Bills  to  create  a  bureau 
of  national  parks  have  heretofore  been  introduced  in  Congress,  and 
in  my  judgment  they  should  immediately  receive  careful  consideration 
so  that  proper  legislation  for  this  purpose  may  be  enacted.  Adequate 
appropriation  should  also  be  made  for  the  development  of  these 
pleasure  grounds  of  the  people,  especially  through  the  construction 
of  roads  and  trails,  and  their  proper  care  and  maintenance.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  national  parks  there  are  large  private  holdings  which 
should  be  acquired  by  the  Government. 

BETIBEICENT. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
the  retirement  of  employees  who,  after  long  and  faithful  service,  are 
disabled  by  age  or  infiimity  from  the  efficient  performance  of  their 
duties.  Tte  civil  servants  of  the  Government,  like  those  in  the 
militaiy  and  naval  service,  are  debarred  from  the  chance  of  large 
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gains,  the  hope  of  which  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  men  in  private 
business.  Moreover,  those  of  technical  or  superior  administrative 
ability  are  and  must  continue  to  be  paid  smaller  salaries  than  they 
would  command  in  private  employment.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
for  them  to  acquire  financial  independence  or  make  due  provision 
for  old  age,  either  by  way  of  profits  or  by  way  of  savings  from  their 
salaries.  Considerations  of  humanity  and  justice  might  well  be 
urged  against  the  dismissal  of  employees  who  have  given  the  years 
of  their  strength  to  faithful  and  efficient  public  service  and  against 
their  assignment  to  the  lower  grades  of  menial  or  clerical  duties  as 
an  alternative  to  dismissal.  But  I  prefer  to  put  the  matter  on  other 
and  more  selfish  grounds.  The  Government  simply  can  not  afford 
not  to  retire  these  employees  with  due  and  honorable  provision  for 
their  old  age,  and  this  for  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  many  able  and  energetic  men  serve  the  Govern- 
ment at  salaries  far  below  the  commercial  standard  for  like  services. 
They  choose  to  do  so  because  the  public  service  satisfies  their  best 
and  highest  ideals  of  personal  integrity  and  professional  achievement. 
Such  men  are  continually  forced  out  of  the  service  by  the  necessity 
of  making  due  provision  for  themselves  and  their  f aniilies  before  old 
age  comes  upon  them.    If  the  Government  would  insure  them  against 
this  peril  it  could  continue  to  employ  them  at  salaries  far  less  than  a 
private  corporation  would  be  compelled  to  pay.    Every  consideration 
of  economy  and  sound  business  policy  requires  that  their  services 
should  be  retained  on  terms  so  favorable  to  the  Government.     The 
loss,  taken  in  the  mass,  is  irreparable,  for  the  system  operates  as  a 
survival  of  the  unfittest  by  continually  drawing  off  the  more  enei^etic 
and  abler  men,  leaving  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  the  inefficient 
in  the  public  service.     In  the  second  place,  the  Government  is  paying 
much  if  not  most  of  the  cost  of  a  proper  retirement  system  through 
the  inevitable  relative  inefficiency  of  the  present  plan.     Not  only  are 
superanuated  employees  dropped  to  and  retained  in  the  lower  grades 
because  of  sympathy  yielding  to  personal  or  political  pressure,  but 
in  the  higher  grades,  from  which  the  rank  and  file  of  the  service  inevit- 
ably derives  its  spirit  and  tone,  there  is  a  tendency  to  retain  men  who 
have  lost  the  alertness  and  enthusiasm  essential  to  the  highest  effi- 
ciency of  their  own  work,  and  still  more  essential  for  inspiring  in  and 
requiring  of  their  subordinates  such  alertness  and  enthusiasm.    Not 
only  do  they  thus  fail  to  make  the  positive  contribution  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  service  which  is  due  from  men  in  their  position,  but 
they  have  a  negative  effect  in  the  same  direction  by  blocking  the 
avenues  of  promotion  and  legitimate  ambition.    The  men  below 
them  not  only  fail  to  receive  the  proper  stimulus  of  precept  and  ex- 
ample, but  are  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  the  hope  of  promotion 
which  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  efficient  service. 
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This  condition  ia  now  becoming  apparent.  It  has  been  delayed 
by  the  fact  that  the  widespread  application  of  the  principle  of  per- 
manency in  the  public  service  goes  back  less  than  one  generation,  and 
by  the  further  fact  that  the  industrial  and  social  problems  of  recent 
years  have  forced  the  Government  into  new  fields  of  activity  and 
thus  compelled  the  organization. of  new  bureaus  and  departments. 
These  new  administrative  units  have  been  largely  recruited  from 
young  men  who  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  Many  of  the  older 
bureaus  and  departments  have  from  similar  causes  largely  increased 
their  personnel,  recruiting  them  chiefly  from  young  men.  This 
sudden  expansion  of  governmental  activity  has  postponed  and 
mitigated  the  worst  evils  inherent  in  the  present  system;  but  sudden 
expansion  can  not  continue  indefinitely.  We  must  face  and  provide 
for  normal  conditions  of  growth.  Under  such  conditions  general 
efficiency  in  the  public  service  is  impossible  without  due  provision 
for  the  retirement  of  aged  employees.  This  is  attested  by  the  experi- 
ence and  practice  of  foreign  governments,  which  have  long  had  a 
permanent  civil  service,  and  by  that  of  laige  railroad  and  commercial 
corporations  in  our  own  country. 

LOWER  COLORADO  BIVER. 

On  June  25, 1910,  in  a  special  message  you  invited  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  situation  along  the  lower  Colorado  River  as  then 
understood.  Conditions  appeared  to  be  such  that  unless  prompt  and 
vigorous  steps  were  taken  a  very  large  loss  in  land  values  to  the 
people  of  the  Imperial  Valley  would  result.  The  suggestion  was  made 
that  a  suitable  sum  be  placed  at  your  disposal  to  meet  this  emergency. 
ByresolutionapprovedJune25,1910,Congressappropriated$l,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Uves  and  property  interests  of  the 
citizens  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
delegated  the  supervision  of  the  work.  A  detailed  investigation  of 
the  physical  conditions  on  the  ground  was  made  by  a  member  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  who  was  subsequently  employed 
to  supervise  the  work.  The  preHminary  report  submitted  by  him, 
after  thorough  consideration,  was  approved  and  immediate  steps 
taken  looking  to  the  actual  construction  of  the  project  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  plans  which  it  was  beheved  would  result  in  return- 
ing the  Colorado  River  to  its  old  channel.  Delays  in  the  completion 
of  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  were 
encountered,  and  a  successful  consummation  of  the  project  was 
imperiled  by  the  rapidly  approaching  flood  season,  which  rendered 
the  work  hazardous.  The  situation  was  further  comphcated  by  the 
disturbed  political  conditions  in  Mexico,  as  the  result  of  which  labor 
conditions  on  the  project  were  greatly  demoralized. 
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After  determined  efforts  the  break  at  Abejas  River  was  successfully 
closed  and  levees  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  for  a  considerable 
distance  north  and  south  of  the  Abejas  were  constructed.  The  early 
summer  floods  again  broke  through  at  the  Abejas,  jeopardized  the 
permanency  of  the'  work  and  ultimately  resulted  in  considerable 
damage  to  the  levees.  The  essential  part  of  the  damaged  i>ortions 
is  readily  susceptible  of  repair  during  the  present  low-water  season^ 
and  such  repair  is  beUeved  to  be  vital,  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Imperial  Valley.     This  work  is  now  being  done. 

By  your  direction  I  convened  a  board  of  persons  interested  in  and 
familiar  with  conditions  along  the  Colorado  Kiver  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  work  accomplished  and  to  suggest  plans  for  future 
operations.  The  board  recommends  that  the  work  be  continued 
along  certain  lines  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  to  meet  the  present 
emergencies  the  sum  of  at  least  $1,000,000  should  be  provided. 
The  systematic  treatment  of  the  river  is  a  problem  to  be  worked  out 
in  connection  with  the  Government  of  Mexico,  and  the  board  suggests 
the  creation  of  an  International  Colorado  River  Conunission,  to  be 
composed  of  Mexican  and  American  engineers,  with  ample  authority 
to  investigate  and  report  to  their  respective  Governments  a  basis  for 
the  final  adjustment  of  aU  questions  affecting  the  use  and  control  of 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado.  I  heartily  concur  in  this  reconunenda- 
tion.  The  probl^n  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and  moment.  The 
interests  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are  such  as,  in  my 
opinion,  justify  the  early  consideration  of  the  entire  subject  by 
Congress. 

Any  provision  for  future  operations  along  the  Colorado  River  which 
Congress  may  see  fit  to  make  should  authorize  the  expenditure  of  any 
portion  of  such  fund  within  the  limits  of  the  RepubUc  of  Mexico  in 
accordance  with  agreements  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  with  that 
Government. 

I  have  heretofore  transmitted  to  you  for  submission  to  Congress 
the  following  documents  bearing  on  this  matter: 

(1)  Report  of  J.  A.  Ockerson  of  May  20,  1911. 

(2)  Copy  of  letter  of  Secretary  of  Interior,  dated  June  1,  creating 
board. 

(3)  Report  of  board,  dated  June  7,  1911. 

(4)  Statement  of  physical  and  related  facts  accompanying  report 
of  June  7,  1911. 

NSW  BXnXDIKG  NBEBEB  FOB  PATENT  OFITOE  AND  BEPABT- 
HENTAL  RECORDS. 

I  call  special  attention  to  the  congested  condition  of  the  buildings 
occupied  by  this  Department  and  to  the  necessarily  decreased  effi- 
ciency of  the  clerical  force  because  of  overcrowding.    Three  of  the 
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bureaus  of  this  Department — ^the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  Reclamation  Service — are  located  in  rented  quarters 
at  an  annual  combined  rental  of  S52,800.  Good  administration  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  provision  should  be  made  for  these  bureaus  to  be 
housed  in  Government-owned  buildings.  The  Pension  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  the  Pension  Office  Building,  the  General 
Land  Office  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  old  Post  Office  De- 
partment building,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Patent 
Office  in  the  Patent  Office  Building  are  located  in  Government- 
owned  buildings. 

Each  of  the  above  branches  of  this  Department  has  accumulated 
and  is  constantly  accumulating  records  of  priceless  value  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  some,  notably  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Patent  Office, 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs,  these  records  have  accumulated  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  beginning  to  be  a  grave  question  how  to  provide  for  future 
accumutations,  and  those  now  existing  are  crowded  in  every  avail- 
able space — in  corridors,  attics,  workrooms,  basements,  and  sub- 
basements — constantly  exposed  to  accumulating  dust,  dampness, 
and  improper  handling,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ever-existent  grave 
danger  from  fire  and  consequent  total  destruction.  There  should 
be  provided  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  a  properly  constructed 
fireproof  central  filing  place  for  the  records  of  this  Department  or  a 
hall  of  records  for  the  departmental  service  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia generally. 

The  most  congested  condition  with  respect  to  the  clerical  force 
occurs  in  what  is  known  as  the  Patent  Office  Building,  housing  the 
Patent  Office  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  This  Department  was 
organized  and  created  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1849  (9  Stat.,  395), 
and  among  the  bureaus  transferred  to  it  under  the  organic  act  was 
the  Patent  Office.  From  the  time  of  the  Department's  oi^anization 
until  1853  the  Department  proper  (that  is,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
comprising  the  Secretary  and  his  staff  of  assistants  and  clerical  force, 
which  now  includes  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Interior  Department)  occupied  rooms  in  a  building  rented  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  These  quarters  appear  to  have  been  unsuit- 
able and  inadequate,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his  annual 
report  for  1851  (p.  34,  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1,  31st  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 
formally  announced  to  the  President  and  Congress  his  intention,  as 
soon  as  the  other  wing  of  the  Patent  Office  was  completed,  to  trans- 
fer to  it  the  Department  proper  and  the  different  offices  thereto 
attached,  which  proposition  appears  to  have  received  congressional 
sanction.  The  total  floor  space  of  the  Patent  Office  Building  is 
148,014  square  feet,  of  which  114,060  square  feet  are  assigned  to  the 
use  of  the  Patent  Office,  embracing  934  employees,  and  of  which 
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33^954  square  feet  are  assigned  to  the  use  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary (including  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral),  embrac- 
ing 266  employees. 

When  the  Patent  Office  Building  was  erected  it  was  evidently  be- 
lieved that  provision  was  being  made  for  the  growth  in  volume  of 
business  and  clerical  force  of  the  Patent  Office,  beyond  any  possi- 
bility of  future  overcrowding.  The  fourth  story  of  this  building 
was  architecturally  designed  to  provide  an  exhibition  place  for  all 
the  models  which  should  accumulate,  together  with  the  scientific 
library.  Before  1893  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  patent 
models  from  the  building  and  devote  this  space  to  clerical  purposes. 
Wooden  partitions  have  been  erected  in  almost  the  entire  space  there- 
tofore devoted  to  exhibition  purposes,  thereby  cutting  the  space  up 
into  small  rooms,  poorly  ventilated,  badly  lighted,  and  overcrowded 
with  records,  which  space  has  been  assigned  to  the  use  of  various 
divisions  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  scientific  library,  which  is  on  that 
floor,  is  so  limited  architecturally  that  it  has  become  overcrowded, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  provide  the  proper  ventilation  and  to 
light  it  satisfactorily.  In  this  space,  under  these  conditions,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  accommodation  for  attorneys  who  from  day  to 
day  are  obliged  to  examine  the  records  of  patents  issued  or  pending. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust  by 
the  vacuum  process  of  cleaning,  but  under  existing  conditions  the 
practical  results  have  been  most  unsatisfactory.  Every  available 
foot  of  space  for  clerical  assistance  and  the  filing  of  records  in  the 
Patent  Office  has  been  occupied  by  them,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Department  is  now  face  to  face  with  the  proposition  of  renting  outside 
quarters  for  the  accommodation  of  the  constantly  expanding  activities 
of  the  Patent  Office. 

The  Patent  Office  throughout  its  existence  has  been  self-sustaining, 
and  according  to  the  accounts  kept  by  it  has  turned  into  the  Treasury 
a  total  surplus  of  approximately  $9,000,000.  Attention  is  invited 
to  the  report  of  Secretary  Garfield  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1907,  at  page  33;  to  the  report  of  Secretary  Ballinger  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1909,  at  page  33;  and  also  to  Secretary  Bal- 
Unger's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  at  page  49. 
Senate  document  543,  Sixty-first  Confess,  second  session,  shows  an 
effort  made  to  obtain  relief  for  this  situation  by  securing  an  appro- 
priation of  $220,000  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  the  Patent 
Office  Building.  This  effort  failed,  and  a  renewal  of  the  estimate 
has  been  submitted  with  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  aiding 
June  30,  1913  (Book  of  Estimates,  p.  350).  Even  though  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  were  removed  fro»«  ^^^  Patent  Office  Building  and 
provided  with  quarters  elsewher  >  but  a  short  time  imtil 

the  same  condition  would  agar  he  over  ow 
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existii^  in  the  Patent  OflSce,  in  relieving  itself,  would  extend  practi- 
cally over  the  entire  area  now  occupied  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
I  can  not  too  strongly  urge  the  grave  necessity  now  present  that 
steps  be  immediately  taken  to  provide  a  new,  modem,  properly 
equipped  building  for  the  use  of  the  Patent  Office,  constructed  upon 
lines  which  will  suffice  for  its  future  needs  and  growth  and  be  a 
monument  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  American  people.  The 
space  provided  in  such  a  building  for  future  growth  might  be  used 
for  the  priceless  records  of  the  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  until  other  fireproof  buildings  or  a  hall  of  records  is 
provided. 

OFFICE  OF  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAIj. 

The  following  table  in  some  degree  illustrates  the  volume  of  work 
disposed  of  by  this  office  in  the  year  ended  October  1,  1911 : 

Work  of  office  o/Aanitant  Attorney  General. 


Public  lands. 

Indian. 

Pension. 

Oeneral 
opinions. 

Disbar- 
ment 

MLsrel- 
laneous. 

Appeab. 

On 
levlew. 

TotaL 

Pending  Oct  1,1910.  . 

Received  to  Oct  1, 

1911 

153 
3,142 

39 
632 

45 
9,922 

»636 
514 

2 
254 

3 
12 

78 
2,251 

861 
16,627 

Total 

3,295 
2,015 

571 
470 

9,967 
9,929 

1,050 
1597 

256 
238 

Ifi 
12 

2,324 
2,lfil 

17,478 
15,412 

Disposed  of  Oct  1. 

1910.  to  Oct  1.1911. 

Pendlne    Oct 
1  1911. 

1,280 

101 

38 

453 

18 

3 

173 

2,066 

1  July  1, 1911.    The  work  formerly  done  by  the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals  was  tnmsfened  to  this  offloe 
July  1. 1911. 
s  Since  July  1, 19U. 

Prior  to  the  abolishment  of  the  division  system  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  in  April,  1907,  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
was  charged  with  the  adjudication  of  appeals  from  the  General  Land 
Office  and  the  preparation  of  opinions  on  miscellaneous  questions  of 
law.  Little  by  little  the  scope  of  its  work  has  been  Increased  until 
it  has  included  Indian,  pension,  reclamation,  and  other  matters.  In 
the  six  months  prior  to  April  1,  1907,  1,163  matters  were  disposed 
of — an  average  of  269  a  month.  In  contrast,  an  average  of  1,285  a 
month  marks  the  work  done  during  the  year  ended  October  1, 1911. 
The  office  was  called  upon  to  consider  17,478  matters  during  that 
period  and  disposed  of  15,412.  During  the  corresponding  period  in 
1900  to  1910, 14,399  matters  came  before  the  office  for  consideration, 
and  14,084  were  disposed  of — an  average  of  1,174  a  month. 

Aside  from  these  matters,  and  not  recorded  in  the  above  table,  there 
is  handled  in  this  office  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  between  this 
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Department  and  individuals  and  between  this  Department  and  otiier 
executive  departments  of  the  Government,  particularly  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  relation  to  litigation;  also  the  examination 
of  bills  pending  in  Congress  and  the  preparation  of  reports  thereon. 
Suits  in  the  local  courts  against  the  Department  are  defended  by  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  this  Department.  In  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1911,  24  cases  were  disposed  of  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District,  in  which  the  Department  was  successful  in  all  but  one, 
and  this  has  been  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals.  In 
the  latter  court  the  Department  submitted  and  was  successful  in  12 
cases  during  the  year.  In  addition  to  this  there  were  many  interlocu- 
tory proceedings. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  volume  of  work  thus  presented  to  this 
office  for  consideration  and  action,  the  disposal  thereof  has  proceeded 
with  great  care  and  such  dispatch  as  its  importance  and  difficulties 
and  the  number  of  the  force  permitted. 

OENERAIj  liAND  OFFICE. 

The  work  in  the  General  Land  Office  during  the  past  year  has  been 
energetically  pushed.  The  majority  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
work  in  the  office  are  up  to  date. 

There  has  been  no  relaxation  in  the  work  of  the  prosecution  of 
frauds  against  the  United  States  and  the  attempted  unlawful  acquisi- 
tion of  lands. 

The  closer  scrutiny  paid  to  applications  under  the  "Carey  Act"  has 
demanded  the  devotion  of  a  larger  amount  of  time  on  the  part  of  the 
field  force  to  this  work.  Not  only  is  an  examination  made  of  the  land 
sought  to  be  segregated,  but  the  question  of  sufficiency  of  water  and 
practicability  of  the  proposed  scheme  is  looked  into. 

Every  care,  by  examination  in  the  field,  is  also  being  taken  that  no 
mineral  lands  are  lost  to  the  United  States  under  school  land,  rail- 
road, or  other  grants,  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  agricultural 
lands  only. 

There  has  been  a  close  cooperation  between  the  work  of  the  field 
force  of  the  General  Land  Office  and  th 
in  the  classification  of  lands. 

The  investigation  of  coal  claims  in  . 
as  possible.  A  decision  has  been  re 
ningham''  cases,  holding  the  entries 
been  had  in  one  other  group,  and  ex( 
in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases,  to  see 
have  been  opened  in  accordance  with 

The  total  number  of  locations  in  . 
1,125;  the  number  of  applications  for 
of  charges  served,  172;  number  of  ans\ 
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ber  of  expiration  notices  served,  566 ;  number  of  answers  to  expiration 
notices  filed,  90;  number  of  entries  yet  to  be  investigated  a^  to  good 
faith,  262. 

Up  to  July,  1911,  indictments  retiuned  in  Alaskan  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, affecting  coal  lands,  cov^ed  641  claims  out  of  a  totd  of 
1,125  coal  claims. 

The  vexed  question  of  adjustment  and  adjudication  of  clwns  in 
the  Imperial  Valley,  California,  has  proceeded  very  satisfactorily. 
This  matter,  which  has  been  pending  for  so  many  years,  has  been 
virtually  settled. 

The  total  cash  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  including  fees 
and  commissions  on  both  original  and  final  entries,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911,  were  $7,245,207.69.  Miscellaneous  receipts  were  as  follows: 
From  sales  of  Indian  lands,  $2,822,600.71 ;  reclamation  water-right 
charges,  $892,414.29;  sales  of  timber  in  Alaska,  depredations  on 
pubUc  lands,  sales  of  Grovemment  property,  and  copies  of  records  and 
plats,  $129,704.91,  making  the  a^regate  total  of  cash  receipts  of  the 
General  Land  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  1911,  $11,089,927.60,  a  decrease 
of  $373,996.46  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  total  expenses  of  district  land  offices  and  salaries  and  com- 
missions of  roisters  and  receivers,  incidental  expenses,  and  expenses 
of  depositing  public  moneys  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 191 1, 
were  $870,242,  a  decrease  of  $3,395,33.  The  aggregate  expendi- 
tures and  estimated  liabiUties  of  the  public-land  service,  including 
expenses  of  district  land  offices  and  surveys,  were  $3,195,759.38. 

The  total  area  of  pubUc  and  Indian  land  originally  entered  during 
the  fiscal  year  1911  is  17,639,099.54  acres,  a  decrease  of  8,752,169.55 
acres  as  compared  with  the  area  entered  during  the  fiscal  year  1910. 

The  area  patented  during  the  fiscal  year  1911  is  12,272,495  acres, 
an  increase  of  1,289,345  acres  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1910. 

The  number  of  patents  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1911  were 
72,189,  as  against  72,080  for  1910. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  approximately  215,300  acres  of 

agricultural  lands  in  national  forests  opened  to  settlement  and  entry 

in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the-  act  of  June  11,  1906  (34 

Stat.,  233). 

COMMISSIONBIt'8  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  his  annual  report, 
recommends  legislation  providing  for  some  changes  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  office,  and  other  matters  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  them 
have  been  discussed  hereinbefore  in  this  report.  He  makes  a  num- 
ber of  recommendations  which  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following: 

(a)  The  abolishment  of  the  office  of  receiver  in  the  local  land 
offices,  and  the  substitution  of  a  civil-service  employee,  drawing  an 
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adequate  but  smaller  salary  than  that  allowed  under  existing  statute 
to  the  receiver;  it  is  believed  that  a  saving  of  about  $150,000  per 
annum  could  thus  be  effected,  and  that  better  results  would  be 
obtained. 

(6)  The  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  the  taking  of  proofs 
on  the  land.  In  this  way  the  interests  of  both  the  settler  and  the 
Government  would  be  better  subserved  and  more  expedition 
attained. 

(c)  An  act  making  false  swearing  in  relation  to  the  character  of 
the  land  of  which  entry  is  sought,  or  concerning  the  legal  qualificar 
tions  of  the  would-be  entryman,  an  offense  pimishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both. 

(d)  An  act  empowering  registers  and  receivers  to  require  a  wit- 
ness in  a  pending  case  to  bring  with  him  and  produce  papers,  books, 
and  documents  in  his  possession  which  constitute  material  and  impor- 
tant evidence. 

(e)  The  renewal  of  the  appropriation  of  $3,000  made  by  act  of 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  797),  providing  for  the  preparation  and 
publication  of  the  revised  edition  of  the  '^  Manual  of  Surveying 
Instructions." 

(f)  Legislation  providing  for  the  punishment  of  unscrupulous  and 
incompetent  professional  locators  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

(g)  An  amendment  of  the  act  of  January  31,  1903  (32  Stat.,  790), 
so  as  to  provide  for  uniform  fees  chargeable  by  officers  before  whom 
depositions  provided  for  in  said  act  are  submitted. 

Ih)  The  amendment  of  section  26  of  the  act  of  June  6,  1900  (31 
Stat.,  321),  so  as  to  subject  mining  claims  to  the  easement  of  a  public 
roadway,  60  feet  wide,  along  and  parallel  to  the  shore  line  of  navi- 
gable waters  in  Alaska,  such  as  is  now  provided  in  section  10  of  the 
act  of  May  14,  1898  (30  Stat.,  409),  entitled  ''An  act  extending  the 
homestead  laws  and  providing  for  right  of  way  for  railroads  in  the 
District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes." 

FOBLIC  STJBVEYS. 

The  first  year's  work  under  the  direct  system  of  surveys  has  been 

very  successful.     It  is  estimated  that,  in  a  survey  of  approximately 

30,000  miles,  the  saving  to  the  Government  by  the  direct  system, 

as  compared  with  the  contract  system,  will  be  about  $5  a  mile,  or 

in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000.     In  addition  there  is  a  saving  of 

from  one  to  two  years  in  time  in  the  final  approval  of  the  surveys 

performed. 

TEZAS-NBW  MEXICO  BOUNDARY. 

The  so-called  "Qark"  boundary  Une  between  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  has  been  retraced  and  moniunented  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution  passed  by  Congress  February  16,  1911 
(36  Stat.,  1455).    The  work  was  done  economically  and  efficiently. 
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CABBY  AOT. 

Tho  records  of  the  Land  Office  show  that  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  segregation  lists  under  the  Carey  Act.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  there  were  examined  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,650,000 
acres  of  selections  by  the  various  States  to  which  the  Carey  Act 
applies.  There  have  already  been  withdrawn  under  the  act  of 
March  15,  1910  (36  Stat.,  237),  for  Carey  Act  exploration  and  sur- 
vey, 3,500,000  acres. 

STATE  AND  TBBBrTOBIAL  GRANTS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  approved  to  States  and 
Territories  an  area  of  316,572.44  acres,  of  which  299,123.17  acres 
were  school-land  selections. 

BAIIiBOAD  QBANTS. 

During  the  year  1911  there  were  patented  on  account  of  railroad 
and  wagon-road  grants  an  area  of  1,162,827.77  acres. 

GHIPFEWA  LOGGINa,  MINNBSOTA. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  logged  under  contracts  on 
ceded  Chippewa  lands  80,005,150  feet  of  timber,  of  the  value  of 
$572,830.73,  as  compared  with  88,503,880  feet  of  timber,  valued  at 
$553,005.42,  during  the  year  1910. 

SALBS  OF  CHIPPEWA  PINE  TIMBER. 

On  September  15,  1910,  a  sale  of  pine  timber  was  held  at  Cass 
Lake,  Minnesota,  at  which  there  was  sold  timber  estimated  to  contain 
61,310,000  feet  of  white  pine  and  263,475,000  feet  of  Norway  pine, 
the  total  amount  of  the  accepted  bids  being  $2,709,330.04,  an  average 
price  of  $8.59  per  thousand  feet.  This  was  the  largest  sale  of  Chip- 
pewa timber  yet  held.  All  of  the  unsold  pine  timber  on  ceded 
Chippewa  lands  was  offered  for  sale  at  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota,  pn 
October  21,  1911.  The  price  paid  for  timber  on  ceded  Chippewa 
lands  sold  at  the  different  sales  is  $5,933,242.41. 

OEOIiOGICAIi  SURVEY, 

The  scientific  investigations  of  the  Survey  have  been  continued 
along  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in  other  years  and  the  usual 
number  of  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  knowledge  of  geology 
and  related  subjects.  The  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  for  the  fiscal  year  1910-11  aggregated 
$1,477,440. 

Classijieation  of  public  lands, — ^Among  the  special  features  of  the 
year's  activities  the  work  in  the  public-land  States  should  be  given 
first  place. 
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The  field  investigatioiis  and  examinatioiis  have  been  more  exten- 
sive and  more  detailed,  and  reports  covering  a  wider  range  of  sub- 
jects have  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary's  Office 
and  to  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Office  of  Indian  ASaiis. 
The  Geological  Survey  is  called  on  for  reports  covering  lands  listed 
for  patent  and  lands  which  it  is  proposed  to  eliminate  from  the 
Indian  or  forest  reservations  and  throw  open  for  settlement,  in  order 
that  their  mineral  or  nonmineral  character  or  adaptability  for  power 
or  irrigation  purposes  may  be  determined.  All  Carey  Act  lists  are 
submitted  to  the  survey  for  a  statement  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
water  supply  and  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  plan  of  irrigation 
before  the  lists  are  approved  for  segregation. 

Coal  lands  have  been  classified  during  the  year  at  an  increased 
rate.  The  area  appraised  as  coal  land  during  the  fiscal  year  1910-11 
exceeded  that  so  appraised  in  the  preceding  year  by  3,000,000  acres; 
and  the  area  classified  as  noncoal  land  during  1910-11  is  2,386,444 
acres  greater  than  that  so  classified  in  1909-10.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  average  price  fixed  per  acre  and  the  total  appraised  value  are 
notably  less  for  the  last  year  than  for  the  precedhig  year.  The  dif- 
ference is  due  to  the  large  acreage  of  lignite  and  low-grade  sub- 
bituminous  coals  in  eastern  Montana  and  Wyoming  appraised  at  the 
minimum  value  fixed  by  law. 

Two  great  withdrawals  of  land  for  determination  of  its  coal  char- 
acter were  made  during  the  year — one  in  the  Dakotas  and  one  in 
Idaho.  The  restorations  have,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  been 
more  than  offset  by  the  withdrawal  of  areas  indicated  as  coal  bear- 
ing by  new  information  or  by  a  study  of  data  already  at  hand.  How- 
ever, in  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  where  the  field  work 
was  concentrated  during  the  season  of  1910,  the  restorations  far 
outbalance  the  withdrawals.  It  is  probable  that  the  withdrawn 
area  has  reached  its  maximiun  this  year  and  will  steadily  decrease 
hereafter. 

During  the  year  630,604  acres  in  California  and  Wyoming  were 
withdrawn  from  entry  to  be  examined  for  oil,  and  1,232,719  acres 
in  the  same  States,  shown  by  field  examination  to  be  non-oil  lands, 
were  restored,  making  the  withdrawals  for  oil  outstanding  June  30, 
1911,  3,970,429  acres  in  eight  States  and  Territories.  In  addition 
all  oil  lands  in  Alaska,  comprising  an  unknown  area,  were  with- 
drawn during  the  year. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  the  outstanding  withdrawals 
of  phosphate  land  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  were  rati- 
fied by  the  President  imder  the  act  of  June  25,  1910.  A  deposit  of 
phosphate  rock  in  southwestern  Montana,  similar  in  character  to  the 
deposits  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  and  at  the  same  geologic 
horizon,  was  discovered  by  the  sxuvey.    This  discovery  is  important 
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not  only  because  of  the  quantity  of  phosphate  found,  but  because 
it  indicates  the  possibility  that  the  deposits  of  phosphate  rock  are 
distributed  over  a  much  wider  territory  than  had  formerly  been 
supposed.  The  area  withdrawn  as  a  result  of  this  discovery  com- 
prises 33,950  acres,  which,  with  withdrawals  in  Florida  and  Utah, 
make  a  total  of  65,589  acres  withdrawn  during  the  year.  Field 
examinations  in  Idaho  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  149,929  acres, 
leaving  in  phosphate  withdrawals  June  30,  1911,  a  total  of  2,399,416 
acres. 

The  completion  of  the  classification  of  lands  within  the  Northern 
Pacific  Bailroad  grant  in  Montana  and  Idaho  provided  for  in  the 
sundry  civil  act  of  June  25, 1910,  was  made  by  the  Survey.  Work  of 
the  year  resulted  in  the  classification  of  288,465  acres. 

The  work  of  classifying  the  public  lands  with  relation  to  their  value 
for  water-power  development  has  followed  the  general  plan  pursued 
in  previous  years.  On  July  2,  1910,  the  earlier  withdrawals,  amount- 
ing to  1,454,499  acres,  were  ratified  and  continued  by  the  President. 
As  a  result  of  field  investigations,  143,555  acres  included  in  with- 
drawals were  determined  to  be  without  value  for  power  purposes  and 
were  restored  to  the  public  domain  and  204,460  acres  were  included 
in  new  withdrawals,  the  total  area  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  amounting  to  1,515,423  acres. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  applications  for  right  of  way  across  the 
public  lands  for  railroads,  canals,  ditches,  and  reservoirs  for  irrigation, 
mining,  and  municipal  supply  and  power  development  have  been 
passed  on  by  the  Survey. 

Thirty-one  segregation  lists  prepared  under  the  Carey  Act  have 
been  referred  during  the  year  to  the  Survey  for  report.  The  projects 
represented  by  eight  of  these  lists  were  determined  to  have  sufficient 
water  supply  for  reclaiming  the  lands  considered.  Examination  of 
18  applications  showed  that  under  the  plan  of  irrigation  proposed  by 
the  State  the  projects  contemplated  would  have  an  insufficient  water 
supply,  and  reports  were  made  accordingly.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  three  applications  were  awaiting  a  detailed  statement  by  the 
applicants  of  the  plan  of  reclamation  proposed,  and  two  were  under 
consideration. 

The  designation  of  non-irrigable  areas  as  subject  to  entry  under  the 
enlarged-homestead  act  has  called  for  an  increasing  amount  of  field 
investigation.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  17, 1910,  the  provisions 
of  the  original  act,  somewhat  modified,  were  extended  to  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  a  laige  area  in  Idaho  has  been  opened  to  such  entry.  The 
greater  part  of  the  investigations  and  designations  under  the  enlarged- 
homestead  act  has  been  made  on  account  of  petitions  for  action  on 
specific  tracts.    Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  petitions  were  received 
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and  162  were  acted  upon.  At  the  close  of  the  year  137  petitions  were 
pending,  most  of  them  awaiting  reports  on  uncompleted  field  exam- 
inations. 

There  is  hereto  appended  (p.  89)  tabular  statements  showing  prog- 
ress of  coal  classification  and  valuation,  oil  land  withdrawals,  phos- 
phate land  withdrawals,  power  site  withdrawals,  designations  under 
the  enlarged  homestead  act  in  the  various  States  and  Territories,  and 
metalliferous  classification  of  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  grant  lands 
in  Montana  and  Idaho. 

Geologic  Branch. — Geologic  surveys  and  investigations  were  con- 
tinued in  39  States  and  Territories  by  a  forc^  of  129  geologists.  Over 
76  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  was  expended  in  the  16  States  and 
Territories  containing  the  large  areas  of  public  lands.  Systematic 
detailed  surveys  of  important  mining  districts  were  continued  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Arizona, 
and  general  geologic  and  paleontologic  investigations  were  conducted 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Alaska  12  field  parties  covered  13,815  square  miles  by  recon- 
noissance  topographic  surveys  and  36  square  miles  by  detailed  topo- 
graphic surveys.  Detailed  geologic  surveys  were  made  of  321  square 
miles  and  geologic  reconnoissance  surveys  of  8,635  square  miles. 
Considerable  time  was  also  spent  in  studying  special  problems  con- 
nected with  the  mineral  deposits.  The  investigation  of  the  water 
supply  in  placer  districts  covered  an  area  of  approximately  6,500 
square  miles,  and  included  69  gauging  stations  maintained  and  429 
measurements  of  stream  volumes.  Fifteen  of  the  30  Tnining  districts 
of  Alaska  which  are  being  developed  were  visited  by  members  of  the 
staff. 

The  subdivisional  survey  of  pubUc  lands  in  Alaska  was  begmL 
The  work  accompUshed  in  the  short  season  after  the  appropriation 
became  available  included  two  astronomical  determinations  of  lati- 
tude, longitude,  and  azimuth,  measurement  of  a  base  line  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  triangulation,  the  survey  of  108  miles  of 
meridian  and  base  lines  and  township  extensions,  with  some  section 
lines. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  work  of  the  Mineral  Resources  Division 
consisted  of  the  preparation  of  reports  on  mineral  resources  of  the 
United  States  for  the  calendar  years  1909  and  1910.  The  statistics 
for  1909  were  collected  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  field  work  of  collecting  the  statistics  was  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  through  personal  visits  of  a  la^e  force  of  agents,  and  it 
was  thought  that  this  plan  would  greatly  expedite  the  work.  Expe- 
rience showed,  however,  that  it  took  very  much  longer  to  get  the 
data  in  this  way  than  it  would  have  taken  by  correspondence,  the 
usual  method  pursued  by  the  Survey. 
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Topographic  Branch. — ^The  total  new  area  topographically  mapped 
was  23,272  square  miles,  making  the  total  area  to  date  in  the  United 
States  1,131,037  square  miles,  or  about  37  per  cent  of  the  entire 
country.  In  addition  6,460  square  miles  of  revision  or  resurvey 
were  completed,  ma,king  the  total  area  of  actual  surveys  for  the 
season  29,732  square  miles.  Topographic  surveys  were  also  carried 
on  in  Hawaii,  the  area  mapped  during  the  fiscal  year  being  224 
square  miles.  The  field  force  included  145  geographers  and  topog- 
raphers with  68  temporary  technical  assistants. 

Waier  Resources  Branch, — The  increase  of  $50,000  in  the  appro- 
priation for  investigations  of  water  resources  permitted  a  consider- 
able extension  of  this  work  during  the  fiscal  year,  although  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  perform  important  pubUc-land  classification 
work,  to  allot  82  per  cent  of  the  total  appropriation  for  work  west 
of  the  one-hundredth  meridian.  The  investigation  of  water-power 
sites,  rights  of  way,  etc.,  on  the  public  lands  was  first  performed 
by  the  engineers  of  the  division  of  surface  waters  in  connection  with 
their  measurements  of  stream  flow.  This  is  now  assigned  to  a  new 
division  of  water  utilization. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  number  of  stream-gauging  stations 
maintained  was  1,105.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  records  ready 
for  publication  were  received  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  private 
parties  for  about  100  stations.  Underground  waters  were  studied  in 
California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

Examinations  under  the  Weeks  Act, — The  act  approved  March  1, 
1911,  which  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  the  navigability  of  navigable  streams,  imposed  a  new 
duty  on  the  Geological  Survey.  Section  6  of  the  law  provides  for  an 
examination  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  land  whose  purchase  is 
under  consideration  and  the  submission  of  a  report  based  thereon  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "showing  that  the  control  of  such  lands 
will  promote  or  protect  the  navigation  of  streams  on  whose  water- 
sheds they  He." 

This  work  was  prosecuted  in  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  New 
Hampshire  in  May  and  June,  resulting  in  the  submission  of  reports 
favoring  the  acquisition  of  lands  in  two  locaUties  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  These  reports  covered  tracts  in  Fannin  and  Union 
Counties,  Georgia,  and  in  Blount  and  Sevier  Counties,  Tennessee, 
comprising  31,377  and  58,213  acres,  respectively. 

Publications  Branch, — ^The  Survey's  success  in  reaching  the  pub- 
lic with  the  results  of  its  scientific  work  may  be  measured  by  the 
distribution  of  its  publications.  In  spite  of  the  organization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  consequent  elimination  of  its  popular 
bulletins  from  the  Survey's  publications,  the  total  number  of 
reports  and  maps  distributed  by  the  Creological  Survey  in  1911  was 
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1,208,797,  an  increase  of  6  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  figures  for 

1910.  An  even  larger  percentage  of  increase  is  shown  in  the  number 
of  letters  received  containing  remittances  for  such  publications  as  are 
sold,  while  the  receipts  for  topographic  maps  increased  about  10 
per  cent.  The  total  distribution  of  topographic  maps,  which  includes 
congressional  distribution,  exchanges,  and  issue  for  departmental  use, 
as  well  as  the  half  million  maps  sold,  increased  15  per  cent.  The 
total  distribution  to  the  public  of  books  and  maps  is  equivalent  to 
more  than  99  per  cent  of  the  number  of  copies  received  during  the 
year  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  the  Survey's  engraving 
and  printing  division.  The  total  pubUcations  included  136  volumes, 
91  topographic  maps,  and  5  geologic  folios. 

Administrative  Branch. — ^The  mails  showed  increases  over  the 
business  of  the  preceding  year.  The  roll  of  Survey  members  holding 
secretarial  appointments  numbered  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  862 
persons,  compared  with  958  the  year  before.  The  principal  change 
was  the  transfer  of  employees  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  Survey  library 
now  contains  86,000  books,  100,000  pamphlets,  and  about  100,000 
maps,  and  the  collection  is  restricted  to  publications  bearing  upon  the 
scientific  work  of  the  Bureau. 

RECIiAMATION  SKRVICB. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  17,  1902,  known  as  the  "reclar 
mation  act,''  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands 
all  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  certain  of  the 
Western  States  and  Territories,  excepting  the  5  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales  set  aside  by  law  for  educational  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  actual  receipts  from  this  source  to  June  30,  1910,  were 
$65,584,801.32,  and  the  estimated  total  receipts  to  June  30,  1911, 
including  $213,998.57  from  sale  of  town-site  lots,  are  $71,717,990.16. 
The  net  investment  of  this  fund  in  reclamation  works  on  June  30, 

1911,  amounted  to  $60,940,834.08. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  determine  and 
return  to  the  reclamation  fund  the  estimated  cost  of  constructicm. 
and  entrymen  and  private  lando 
tion  projects  are  therefore  requi: 
the  cost  of  construction,  operati 
wherein  their  lands  are  situated, 
to  June  30,  1911,  were: 

Cash  returns  to  reclanu 

Water-right  building  charges 

Water-right  operation  and  maintenance 


Total. 
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In  addition,  sales  of  water  to  towns  and  cities,  leases  of  power 
developed  in  projects,  rentals  for  irrigating  water,  miscellaneous 
services  and  sales,  etc.,  have  produced  an  additional  revenue  of 
$3,288,719.07,  which,  under  the  respective  laws  authorizing  these 
transactions,  is  credited  as  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  projects 
from  whence  the  receipts  are  derived. 

No  new  projects  have  been  undertaken  since  March  4,  1909,  but 
prior  to  that  date  32  primary  projects  had  been  undertaken,  the  net 
investment  in  which  on  June  30,  1911,  amounted  to  869,989,158.46, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Net  investnurU  in  redamation  projects  to  June  SO,  1911. 


state  and  project. 


Net  Invest- 
ment. 


Arizona:  Salt  River 

Arixona-CalilomJa: 

Colorado  River 

Yuma 

California:  Orland 

Colorado: 

Grand  Valley 

Unoompahgre 

Idaho: 

Boise , 

Minidoka 

Kansas:  Garden  City 

Montana: 

Huntley 

Milk  River 

Snn  River , 

Lower  Yellowstone , 

Nebraska- Wyoming:  North  Platte , 

Nevada:  Trockee-Carson , 

New  Mexico: 

Carlsbad 

Hondo , 

New  Mexico-Texas:  Rio  Grande 

North  Dakota:  Missouri  River  pumping 

Oklahoma:  Cimarron 

Oregon: 

Central  Oregon , 

UmaUUa 

Oregon-California:  Kalmath 

Soalh  Dakota:  Bellefourche 

Utah:  Strawberry  VaUey 

Washington: 

Okanogan , 

Yakima 

Wyoming:  Shoshone 

Total 


$9,164,437.66 

43,650.73 

4,313,868.21 

409,004.63 

83,683.71 
4,609,607.63 

4,615,626.06 

3,741,216.67 

380,030.00 

863,472.76 

911,487.99 

768,493.36 

2,922,442.00 

5,130,966.75 

4,103,346.71 

671,181.37 
349,212.20 
290,746.75 
845,474.73 
8,873.17 

40,416.67 
1,206,391.31 
1,812,476.07 
2,683,346.04 
1,214,411.90 

539,866.49 
4,905,181.83 
3,580,249.28 


60,989,158.46 


In  addition,  there  had  been  invested  in  secondary  projects,  June 
30,  1911,  S586,988.94;  in  town-site  development,  $12,997.05;  in 
Indian  irrigation  (reimbursable),  $317,392.23;  and  for  general 
expenses,  $34,297.40,  making  a  grand  total  of  $60,940,834.08.  In 
view  of  the  immense  areas  of  land  included,  the  magnitude  and 
expense  of  the  engineering  work  necessary  to  provide  for  their 
reclamation,  and  of  the  importance  to  the  waiting  settler  and  land- 
owner that  water  be  applied  to  the  land  and  reclamation  effected  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  efforts  of  the  Department  have  been  directed 
toward  the  completion  of  projects  already  undertaken  rather  than 
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the  search  for  or  undertaking  of  new  projects.  The  follo\nng  trhle 
contams  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  reclamation  work  from 
June  30,  1902,  to  June  30,  1911: 

Summary  of  results  o/redamation  work,  June  SO,  1902,  to  June  SO,  1911, 

Material  excavated cubic  yaids. ,  77, 148, 712 

Class  1 cubic  yards..  67,658,616 

Class  2 do....    5,136,331 

Class  3 do....    4,353,765 

Volume  of  storage  dams cubic  yards. .  7, 192, 787 

Volume  of  dikes do 3,338,532 

Available  reservoir  capacity acre  feet. .  4, 747, 770 

Number  of  tunnels 68 

Aggregate  length  of  tunnels feet. .  101, 365 

Canals  carrying  less  than  50  second-feet miles. .  4, 341 

Canals  carrying  from  50  to  300  second-feet do 942 

Canals  carrying  from  300  to  800  second-feet do 387 

Canals  carrying  more  than  800  second-feet do. ...  291 

Canal  structures  costing  less  than  |500 22, 226 

Canal  structures  costing  from  $500  to  |2,000 847 

Canal  structures  costing  over  $2,000 529 

Number  of  bridges 2, 223 

Aggregate  length  of  bridges feet. .  47, 310 

Riprap cubic  yards. .  336,056 

Paving square  yards. .  344, 891 

Cement  used barrels. .  1, 245, 827 

Concrete cubic  yards. .  1, 066, 310 

Roads miles. .  570 

Telephone  lines .-. do 1, 694 

Telephones  in  use 724 

Buildings  erected 548 

Offices 65 

Residences 258 

Bams  and  storehouses 225 

Area  of  lands  for  which  water  can  be  suppUed acres. .  1, 025, 609 

Acreage  included  in  projects  now  underway 3,101,450 

BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved May  16,  1910  (36  Stat.,  369),  and  effective  July  1, 1910.  Its 
main  object  is  to  aid  in  lessening  the  loss  of  life  and  waste  of  resources 
in  the  mining,  quarrying,  metallurgical,  and  other  mineral  industries 
of  the  country.  The  enabling  act  not  only  outlined  the  Bureau's 
duties,  but  transferred  to  it  from  the  Geological  Survey  the  work  of 
analyzing  and  testing  coals,  lignites,  and  other  mineral  fuel  sub- 
stances, and  investigating  the  causes  of  and  means  of  preventing  mine 
explosions.  The  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  were  established  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  Eighth  and  G  Streets  Northwest.  Its  director 
was  appointed  September  3,  1910. 
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The  investigative  work  of  the  Bureau  during  this  first  year  of  its 
existence  has  related  mainly  to  two  subjects:  The  study  of  fuels 
belonging  to  or  used  by  the  Government  and  inquiry  into  the  causes 
and  means  of  prevention  of  mine  accidents.  The  first  of  these,  for 
which  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $100,000;  has  had  to  do 
primarily  with  the  purchase,  for  the  use  of  the  Government,  of  coal, 
aggregating  in  cost  about  $8,000,000;  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
using  this  coal  at  the  various  heating,  power,  and  lighting  plants  of 
the  Government  and  on  board  Government  ships;  and  the  safest 
and  most  efficient  methods  of  storing  coal  at  naval  stations,  army 
posts,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  furnace-fuel  tests  that 
this  work  involved,  more  than  10,000  samples  of  coal  were  analyzed 
in  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau.  Investigations  relating  both  to  the 
efficient  storage  of  coal  and  to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  coal  stored  in  bins  or  in  the  bunkers  of  ships 
have  been  conducted  by  the  Bureau  in  the  navy  yards  at  Key  West, 
Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  fuel 
investigations  have  also  included  the  testing^  and  analyzing  of  a  large 
number  of  samples  of  fuel  oil  and  the  preparation  of  specifications 
for  use  by  the  Government  in  the  purchase  of  both  oil  and  coal  for 
fuel  purposes. 

The  investigations  into  the  causes  and  means  of  prevention  of  mine 
accidents  have  been  extended  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  but  so  far  have  not  progressed  to  the  needs  of  the  coal- 
mining industry.  Their  chief  aim  has  been  to  determine  the  causes 
of  mine  explosions;  to  make  safer  the  use  of  explosives  and  elec- 
tricity in  mines;  and  to  reduce  the  risks  through  falls  of  roof,  the  use 
of  open  lights,  and  other  mining  conditions. 

In  carrying  on  these  investigations  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau 
have  used  every  variety  of  laboratory  equipment  available;  they 
have  examined  the  coal  mines  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States; 
and  they  have  opened  near  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  a  small  mine, 
where  experiments  are  conducted  to  determine,  under  working  con- 
ditions, how  gas  and  dust  explosions  are  caused  and  how  such  explo- 
sions may  be  prevented. 

Early  in  the  examinations  of  mine  disasters  it  was  found  necessary 
to  provide  in  tlie  different  important  coal  fields  facilities  for  use  by 
the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  in  entering  mines  in  which  disasters  had 
occurred  while  these  mines  were  still  full  of  poisonous  explosive 
gases,  in  order  that  the  examinations  might  be  made  while  the  evi- 
dences of  the  disaster  were  still  fresh.  Such  prompt  examinations 
are  also  useful  in  rescuing  entombed  miners.  To  meet  this  inune- 
diate  need,  and  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  future  agencies, 
there  have  been  established  by  the  Bureau  six  mine^rescue  or  mine- 
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safety  stations,  one  each  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Knoxville, 
Tennessee;  Birmingham,  Alabama;  McAlester,  Oklahoma;  Urbana, 
Illinois;  and  Seattle,  Washington.  There  have  also  been  purchased 
seven  mine-safety  cars,  which  have  been  equipped  as  far  as  practi- 
cable with  mine-rescue  and  fire-fighting  apparatus.  These  seven  cars 
have  headquarters  as  follows:  One  each  at  Billings,  Montana;  Trini- 
dad, Colorado;  Evansville,  Indiana;  Huntington,  West  Virginia; 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  and  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania;  and  one 
at  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Each  one  of 
these  cars  has  been  moving  from  point  to  point,  carrying  a  mining 
engineer  and  two  experienced  miners. 

With  a  view  to  recommending  proper  regulations  to  prevent  acci- 
dents in  American  mining,  quarrying,  metallurgical,  and  other  mineral 
industries,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  a  study  of  the  laws,  rules, 
and  regulations  existing  for  this  purpose  in  other  important  mining 
countries.    This  work  is  now  well  upder  way. 

Notwithstanding  the  newness  of  the  work  and  the  many  prelimi- 
nary difficulties  in  the  way,  the  progress  made  in  behalf  of  greater 
safety  in  mining  has  been  gratifying.  The  Bureau  is  gradually  win- 
ning the  hearty  cooperation  of  mine  workers,  mine  owners,  State 
mine  inspectors,  and  manufacturers  of  explosives  and  mine  equip- 
ment. In  coal  mines  black  powder  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  safer 
explosives;  safety  lamps  and  other  appliances  are  being  increasingly 
used;  improvements  in  electrical  installations  are  under  investigation; 
mine  explosions  are  being  better  understood  and  are  becoming  less 
frequent;  mine  safety  demonstrations,  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  stations  and  cars,  have  been  witnessed  and  participated  in  by 
more  than  100,000  miners;  over  14,000  miners  have  received  some 
training  in  rescue  and  first-aid  methods;  and  more  than  500  sets  of 
mine  rescue  equipment  have  been  installed  at  the  larger  coal  mines 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  some  urgent  needs  in  connection  with  the  continuance 
and  extension  of  this  work.  Two  or  three  additional  mine  safety  can 
are  needed,  and  the  work  of  all  the  cars  should  be  continued  through- 
out the  entire  year.  The  investigations  looking  to  the  prevention  of 
accidents  should  be  extended  to  include  metal  mines,  quarries,  and 
metallurgical  plants.  There  are  1,500,000  men  associated  with  these 
hazardous  occupations  who  need  to  be  reached  and  enlisted  in  this 
movement  for  greater  safety,  and  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  de- 
lays in  doing  this.  The  testing  of  explosives,  the  fees  from  which  go 
to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  should  be  more  ade- 
quately provided  for,  in  order  that  such  testing  may  be  kept  current. 
The  statistical  data  concerning  accidents  in  the  mining,  quanying, 
and  metallurgical  industries  have  been  far  from  complete  in  the  ] 
and  there  have  always  been  serious  delays  in  their  collectioa  { 
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publication.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  no  such  statistics  are 
collected,  but  the  assembling  of  the  data  is  essential  to  the  formu- 
lation of  intelligent  plans  for  preventing  mine  accidents.  There  is, 
therefore,  serious  need  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  be  empowered  to 
collect  and  publish  statistical  data  with  a  degree  of  thoroughness 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

There  is  also  serious  need  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  to  include  a  thorough  investigation  into  various  branches  of 
the  mining  industry,  with  a  view  to  lessening  the  waste  of  essential 
mineral  resources.  Such  investigations  would  unquestionably  prove 
beneficial  to  the  country.  The  results  of  carefully  conducted  inquiries 
show  that  the  present  losses  in  coal  mining  approximate  250,000,000 
tons  of  coal  per  annum;  and  that  the  waste  in  metal  mining  and 
metallurgical  industries  ranges  from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
possible  production.  This  waste  of  mineral  products — ^many  of  them 
destroyed  or  lost  beyond  the  possibility  of  future  recovery — means  a 
serious  drain  on  the  Nation's  supply.  In  dealing  with  mineral 
resources,  in  contrast  to  rainfall,  forests,  or  agricultural  products,  it 
should  be  understood  that  of  mineral  wealth  the  Nation  has  only 
one  supply,  which,  when  exhausted,  it  can  not  replace. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  at  Pittsburgh  now  occupied  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  its  investigations  are  inadequate  for  its  needs, 
unsuited  to  its  purposes,  and  are  held  subject  to  the  wishes  and  needs 
of  another  department  of  the  Government.  This  situation  should 
be  remedied  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the 
work  that  the  Bureau  is  required  to  do. 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Indians  in  the  United  States  number  shghtly  more  than 
323,000,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  members  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  Oklahoma.  All  are  in  process  of  absorption  with  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  American  citizenship.  When  the  process  is  complete 
with  respect  to  any  individual  Indian  he  will  have  lost  his  tribal  status, 
received  in  severity  his  share  of  the  tribal  property,  and  been  freed 
of  all  restrictions  in  dealing  with  it.  He  then  has  the  same  status  as 
any  other  citizen  and  the  guardianship  of  the  Federal  Grbvemment 
over  him  is  at  an  end. 

The  Indian  Service  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  helping  the  Indians 
to  fit  themselves  for  American  citizenship  and  in  preserving  and 
developing  their  property  until  they  are  able  to  take  full  charge  of  it. 
This  work  calls  for  administrative  business  abiUty,  knowledge  of 
practical  sociological  movements,  and  effective  sympathy.  The  per- 
sonal interests  under  the  care  of  the  service  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  are  mainly  concerned  with  three  subjects — ^health 
and  morals,  industrial  training,  and  general  education.    The  prop- 
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erty  interests  involved  are  of  great  value  and  complexity,  including 
lands  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  severalty  and  held  by  them  under 
restrictions  which  in  effect  make  the  Government  the  guardian  of 
the  Indian.  The  unallotted  Indian  lands  are  in  part  agricultaral 
and  in  part  consist  of  undeveloped  forests,  minerab,  water  power, 
and  other  natural  resources  which  involve  the  general  social  and 
legal  problems  presented  by  like  resources  on  the  public  domain, 
together  with  peculiar  difficulties  due  to  the  beneficial  ownership  of 
the  Indians. 

Health  and  morals. — ^The  Indian  Service  is  earnestly  endeavorizig 
to  improve  living  conditions  and  to  prevent  disease  among  the 
Indians.  More  than  52  gatherings  of  Indians  and  service  employees 
for  instruction  in  hygienic  living  have  been  held  diu*ing  the  past 
year,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  more  than  10,000.  Such 
subjects  as  ventilation,  disposal  of  garbage,  care  of  milk,  water 
supply,  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  trachoma  are  considered. 
The  service  is  endeavoring  whenever  new  buildings  are  erected 
to  see  that  they  are  built  in  conformity  with  modem  ideas  of  sani- 
tation. Eighty-eight  field  matrons  are  employed  to  work  among 
the  homes  of  the  Indians.  Their  work  has  proved  very  effective  in 
reducing  infant  mortality,  and  in  helping  the  children  to  sound  health. 
Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  stamp  out  existing  disease.  One 
hundred  physicians  give  their  whole  time  to  schools  and  agencies, 
and  are  assisted  by  60  physicians  who  are  under  contract  to  ^ve 
a  part  of  their  time  to  attendance  upon  Indians.  The  four  sanitoria 
for  tubercular  patients  have  been  enlarged,  and  the  hospital  for  tra- 
choma at  Phoenix,  Arizona,  continued.  The  urgent  necessity  for  the 
health  propaganda  is  patent  from  returns  of  the  physicians ;  they  report 
961  deaths  from  tuberculosis  under  their  notice,  attendance  upon 
over  16,000  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and  treatment  of  7,400  cases  of 
trachoma,  a  disease  which  three  years  ago  was  practically  unrecog- 
nized. 

In  the  past  year  1,473  cases  of  persons  charged  with  selling  liquor 
to  Indians,  or  introducing  it  into  the  Indian  country,  were  dis- 
posed of.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  convictions 
resulted,  265  dismissals,  6  disagreements  of  the  jury,  and  there 
were  but  34  acquittals.  There  is  a  steadily  increasing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  local  authorities  to  assist  the  officers  of  the  Government 
in  the  work  of  suppressing  this  liquor  traffic. 

Irhduatry. — Industrially  the  Indians  are  making  much  progress, 
particularly  in  farming.  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  field  show 
that  Indians  who  had  not  cultivated  land  have  begun  to  farm,  that 
Indian  farmers  are  extending  the  acreage  they  work,  and  that  thev 
are  raising  larger  and  more  diversified  crops  than  before.  The 
commissioner  reports  that  during  the  year  Indians  farming  for  them- 
selves  had  under  cultivation  at  least  700,000  acres  of  land.     At  22 
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reservations  demonstration  farms  were  used  that  Indians  might  have 
practical  illustration  of  what  they  can  expect  to  do  with  their  land. 
In  the  Southwest,  experiments  were  ccmducted  Mdth  the  cooperation 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
determine  the  most  satisfactory  crops  for  Indian  lands  and  to  intro- 
duce profitable  new  crops, 

Apart  from  farming,  Indians  all  over  the  country  are  entering 
gradually  into  ordinary  industrial  activities.  During  the  past  year 
Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  paid  wages  amounting  to 
$260,000.  Two  thousand  of  the  6,000  regular  employees  in  the 
Indian  Service  are  themselves  Indians. 

Education. — ^The  work  of  the  Indian  schools  is  largely  industrial. 
Each  boy  or  girl  spends  half  of  each  day  in  farming,  in  machine  shops, 
in  the  bams,  or  in  the  laundry,  sewing  room,  or  kitchen.  This  plan 
is  carried  out  not  only  at  boarding  schools,  but  also  at  the  223  day 
schools  maintained.  One  of  the  results  is  that  it  usually  takes  an 
Indian  child  two  years  to  do  the  class-room  work  of  an  ordinary  school 
year,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  increase  in  industrial  knowledge 
more  than  compensates  for  this  slowness.  It  has  been  so  well  demon- 
strated that  in  cases  where  the  Indian  is  capable  of  being  educated 
with  white  cliildren  he  profits  from  contact  with  them,  that  the 
service  has  made  every  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  Indian  chil- 
dren who  get  an  education  in  white  schools,  and  this  past  year  showed 
more  than  11,000  Indian  cliildren  so  educated.  Careful  investiga- 
tion in  the  past  year  has  shown  that  there  are  some  9,000  Indian 
children  who  are  not  as  yet  going  to  any  school,  but  for  whom  the 
Indian  Service  is  now  trying  to  provide  facilities.  The  total  number 
of  Indian  children  in  schools  of  every  character  during  the  past  year 
was  about  39,800,  showing  an  increase  over  the  former  year  of  about 
2,000. 

The  approximate  value  of  school  and  agency  plants  is  $8,500,000. 
In  the  fiscal  year  a  total  of  $785,000  was  spent  for  repairs  and  new 
construction. 

Property. — ^Allotment  of  Indian  lands  in  severalty  has  continued. 
During  the  past  year  approximately  2,000,000  acres  were  allotted  to 
13,000  Indians. 

The  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  855),  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  ascertain  the  heirs  of  deceased  allottees  and  their 
competency  has  greatly  increased  the  work  of  the  Indian  Office. 
Many  allotments  are  now  of  20  years'  standing,  and  through  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  reliable  testimony  questions  of  fact  have  become 
hard  to  solve.  During  the  year  the  heirs  of  800  deceased  allottees 
have  been  ascertained. 

The  question  of  the  extent  to  which  leases  of  allotments  should  be 
permitted  involves  difficult  questions.  Only  for  the  relatively  small 
class  of  allottees  who  are  incapacitated  for  farming  or  other  work  is 
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leasing  advisable.  During  the  year  the  sale  of  340,000  acres  was  con* 
sidered  by  the  Indian  Office,  and  150,000  acres  were  sold  for  a  total 
of  almost  $2,500,000,  an  average  of  $16  an  acre. 

There  are  some  $10,000,000  on  deposit  in  banks  throughout  the 
country  to  the  credit  of  individual  *[ndians,  but  only  subject  to  dis- 
bursement under  the  supervision  of  the  Indian  Service.  Able-bodied 
Indians  who  can  get  work  are  not  allowed  to  use  their  money  for 
ordinary  expenses,  but  are  Uberally  encouraged  to  use  it  for  build- 
ing houses,  buying  stock  and  farm  implements,  and  generally  impro^ 
ing  their  lands. 

Protection  of  Indians  aga/inst  fraud. — ^Most  of  the  long-pending  suits 
to  annul  deeds  of  their  allotted  lands  made  by  the  Mexican  Kickapoo 
were  settled  in  the  Indians'  favor.  Out  of  75  allotments  69  are  to 
be  restored  with  mesne  profits,  and  the  Grovemment  will  use  its 
influence  to  secure  the  return  of  such  consideration  as  the  Indians  had 
received.  Similar  settlements  are  expected  in  the  remaining  six 
cases. 

Since  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  prosecutions  in  Seminole  County* 
Oklahoma,  for  frauds  against  minor  and  fuU-blood  Indians  have 
resulted  in  the  conviction  of  5  of  the  6  principal  defendants  and  th^ 
sentence  to  the  State  pentientiary  for  terms  of  from  7  to  14  years,  and 
recently  21  additional  indictments  were  returned  against  7  individuals. 
In  McCurtain  County,  Oklahoma,  concerted  efforts  by  State,  Federal, 
and  tribal  officials  resulted  in  an  investigation  of  probate  matters  that 
brought  about  the  resignation  of  the  county  judge  and  the  recovery 
for  Indian  minors  of  over  4,100  acres  of  land  and  about  $65,000; 
furthermore.  State  officials  have  secured  an  agreement  by  which  three 
of  the  largest  purchasers  are  to  submit  to  a  special  board  of  arbitra- 
tion the  titles  to  all  lands  acquired  from  Indian  minors  through  the 
local  probate  court. 

As  the  outcome  of  207  suits  involving  town  lots  fraudulently 
acquired  in  the  Creek  Nation  $85,000  have  been  recovered,  together 
with  94  lots  worth  about  $60,000.  Twenty-five  suits  are  still 
pending. 

On  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Minnesota  vigorous  action 
has  been  taken  to  annul  deeds  unlawfully  procured  from  fuU-blood 
and  minor  Indians  and  to  punish  the  guilty  persons.  In  the  fiscal 
year  901  suits  in  equity  were  filed  and  the  total  number  will  be  1,0S6. 
Complete  success  in  these  suits  will  mean  the  recovery  of  142,000 
acres  of  land  valued  at  over  $2,000,000  and  timber  estimated  to  be 
worth  $1,755,000  on  behalf  of  more  than  1,700  Indians,  forming 
almost  34  per  cent  of  the  White  Earth  allottees. 

Irrigation  and  drainage. — For  the  year  1911  Congress  appropriated 
shghtly  in  excess  of  $1,300,000,  all  but  $259,000  of  which  was  made 
reimbursable  to  the  United  States,  for  irrigating  and  dj^--2-»»«^^5^^ 
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lands.  In  the  State  of  Washington  the  Indian  Service  is  very  eco- 
nomically draining  30,000  acres  of  swamped  land.  In  the  course  of 
neMrirrigation  construction  under  this  appropriation  the  Indian  Service 
during  the  year  provided  facihties  for  irrigating  about  25,000  acres 
and  through  the  use  of  other  funds  it  placed  7,300  acres  under  ditch. 
Furthermore,  the  Reclamation  Service  has  had  under  construction  for 
the  Indian  Service  four  extensive  projects;  the  Pima  project  in  Ari- 
zona, the  Blackfeet,  Flathead,  and  Fort  Peck  projects  in  Montana. 

Altogether,  more  than  300,000  acres  of  Indian  land  have  been 
placed  under  ditch  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000,000.  The  bulk  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  irrigation  is,  under  the 
various  statutes,  to  be  reimbursed  when  the  lands  are  in  successful 
cultivation.  In  constructing  irrigation  works,  care  is  taken  to 
employ  Indian  labor  as  much  as  is  possible.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  acreage  placed  under  ditch  has  as  yet  been  cultivated  by  the 
Indians.  There  is  need  of  persistent  effort  to  persuade  the  Indians 
to  use  the  irrigation  facilities  provided  for  them. 

Timber. — ^The  timber  on  Indian  land  is  now  estimated  at  34  billion 
feet,  worth  approximately  $76,000,000.  The  work  of  taking  proper 
care  of  this  timber  and  disposing  of  the  mature  trees  is  furnishing 
employment  for  a  very  considerable  number  of  Indians,  as  well  as 
increasing  the  revenue  of  various  tribes  and  thus  furnishing  means 
for  development  of  the  Indian  lands.  In  the  past  fiscal  year  no 
laige  sales  were  made.  The  two  most  extensive  logging  operations 
continued  under  contracts  were  at  the  Bad  River  Reservation, 
Wisconsin,  where  84,000,000  feet  were  cut,  yielding  $503,000,  and  upon . 
the  ceded  Chippewa  lands  in  Minnesota,  where  80,000,000  feet  were 
cut,  yielding  $578,000. 

The  Neopit  lumbering  and  milling  project  on  the  Menominee 
Reservation,  in  Wisconsin,  for  the  first  time  showed  a  clear  profit — 
$11,200;  the  total  receipts  from  sales  of  manufactured  lumber  were 
$424,000.  On  an  average  205  Menominees,  slightly  in  excess  of  38 
per  cent  of  the  male  members  of  the  tribe  over  18  years  of  age,  were 
employed,,  together  with  56  Indians  of  other  tribes.  Thus  the 
project  has  become  an  important  school  of  industry  for  the  Indians. 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TBIBES. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  closing  out  the 
tribal  affairs  of  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  work  of  enroll- 
ment of  citizens  and  allotment  of  lands  has  been  practically  finished. 

In  the  Cherokee  Nation  some  deeds  are  yet  to  be  delivered,  and 
there  remain  small  amounts  of  surplus  lands  which  are  now  being 
offered  for  sale.  There  is  also  still  pending  litigation  affecting  the 
claims  of  some  5,600  newborn  Cherokees,  and  another  case  involving 
the  lights  of  about  1,720  freedmen  who  claim  to  be  entitled  to  enroU- 
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ment.  Until  these  suits  are  disposed  of  it  will  be  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  closing  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

In  the  Creek  Nation  there  are  also  some  deeds  yet  to  be  de- 
livered and  some  surplus  lands  yet  to  be  sold,  which  it  is  hoped  to 
close  out  very  shortly.  Under  the  Creek  agreement;  each  citizen  was 
entitled  to  the  allotment  of  land  at  the  appraised  value  of  $1,040. 
The  land  actually  subject  to  allotment  fell  short  of  this  valuation  to 
the  amount,  in  aU,  of  $6,913,291.  The  funds  and  resources  of  the 
Creek  Nation  fall  far  short  of  this  sum.  I  twill  therefore  be  impossible 
to  close  out  the  affairs  of  the  Creek  Nation  until  additional  legislation 
can  be  had. 

In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  the  distribution  of  funds 
to  equalize  allotments  has  been  continued  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Beside  the  necessity  for  completing  this,  there  are  still  four  matteis 
to  be  disposed  of.  There  are  1,142,071  acres  of  unallotted  lands  not 
reserved  or  segregated  which  are  now  being  offered  for  sale  at  public 
auction.  There  are  1,333,324  acres  of  land  reserved  from  allotment 
on  account  of  timber.  The  timber  on  this  land  has  been  reestimated 
and  appraised,  and  regulations  for  offering  the  land  and  timber  for  sale 
at  auction  are  now  almost  completed.  There  are  also  445,000  acres 
of  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
Nations,  considerable  portions  of  which  are  under  coal  and  asphalt 
leases.  The  nations  are  anxious  to  have  these  lands  disposed  of  so 
that  the  proceeds  may  be  divided.  On  this  subject  the  Department 
has  made  reports  to  you  and  to  Congress.  Nothing  can  be  done  by 
the  Department  until  appropriate  legislation  is  enacted  There  have 
also  been  reserved  from  allotment  about  16  sections  of  matured  tim- 
ber. These  lands  have  b6en  repeatedly  offered  for  sale,  but  no  bid 
has  ever  been  received  equal  to  the  appraised  value.  If  the  lands  are 
to  be  disposed  of,  apparently  either  lower  bids  must  be  accepted  or 
the  Department  must  be  authorized  to  sell  the  lands  upon  credit. 

The  establishment  of  district  agents  to  assist  in  handling  the 
affairs  of  restricted  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  has  proven 
of  the  greatest  benefit  both  to  the  Indians  concerned  and  to  the 
Department.  The  work  of  these  agents  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
Department  to  perform  its  work  both  more  efficiently  and  more 
promptly,  and  I  believe  that  the  questions  affecting  individual 
Indians  are  now  being  thoroughly  well  handled. 

More  than  20,000  suits  brought  to  set  aside  conveyances  of  allotted 
land  on  the  ground  that  the  Indians  were  incompetent  to  convey  are 
still  pending,  awaiting  the  decision  of  a  case  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  which  has  been  submitted  and  which  it  is  expected 
will  soon  be  decided.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  equitable  settle- 
ments have  been  reached  in  a  large  number  of  such  cases,  and  the 
work  of  settling  is  steadily  progressing.  -^'^     -...^ 
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A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done,  largely  with  the  aid  of  the 
district  agents,  in  protecting  the  rights  of  minor  Indians  who  have 
suffered  from  negligent  and,  in  some  cases,  dishonest  guardians. 
Much  land  and  large  sums  of  money  have  already  been  recovered. 

PENSION  OFFICE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  there  were 
921,083  pensioners  on  the  roll.  There  were  added  thereto  during  the 
year  26,200,  made  up  of  original  allowances,  restorations,  and  renew- 
als. There  were  dropped  therefrom  55,185,  occasioned  by  death, 
remarriage,  minors  attaining  the  age  of  16  years,  failure  to  claim  for 
three  years,  and  all  other  causes,  making  a  net  reduction  in  the  roll 
of  28  985,  and  leaving  the  total  number  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of 
the  year  of  all  classes  892,098,  of  whom  570,050  were  soldiers  and 
sailors,  321,642  were  widows  and  dependents,  and  406  were  Army 
nurses 

The  unexpended  balances  of  the  appropriations  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  covered  into  the  Treasury  were  as  follows: 

For  pensions $182,199.89 

For  medical  examinations 43,234.67 

For  salaries  and  clerk  hire,  pension  agencies 15, 492. 85 

For  rent  and  contingent  exx)ense8 10,027.98 

For  UMpec  tion  of  agencies 1 ,  33 1. 05 

For  salaries.  Bureau  of  Pensions 16,480.04 

For  salaries,  per  diem,  and  expenses  of  special  examiners 22, 780. 66 

Total 291,496.64 

The  amount  expended  for  pensions  during  the  year  was 
$157,325,160.35,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  of 
$2,648,895.73.  The  cost  of  administration  in  connection  with  the 
adjudication  of  claims  and  the  payment  of  pensions  was  $2,517,127.06, 
a  reduction  in  the  running  expenses  of  the  Bureau  and  agencies  in 
one  year  of  $140  546.80.  This  is  the  smallest  amount  paid  in  any 
one  year  for  such  administration  for  29  years. 

The  appropriations  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Pen- 
sions and  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  show  a  reduction  of  $629,650 
as  compared  with  similar  appropriations  for  1909. 

There  was  disbursed  for  pensions  from  July  1,  1790,  to  June  30, 
1865,  $96,445,444.23.  From  July  1,  1865,  to  June  30,  1911,  the  total 
disbursements  for  pensions  were  $4,133,936,285.93.  The  expenses  and 
cost  of  maintenance  for  the  same  period  were  $120,879,861.74,  making 
a  total  of  disbursements  since  July  1,  1865,  of  $4,254,816,147.67. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  number  of  applications  pending  of 
all  kinds  was  47,295.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there-were  pending 
36,793  applications,  exclusive  of  a  large  number  placed  in  the  aban- 
doned files.    The  total  number  of  applications  filed  during  the  year 
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was  120,814.  There  were  admitted  during  the  year  92,274  daims; 
rejected,  30,980;  adjudicated  where  no  benefits  were  derived  other 
than  those  rejected,  1,065;  making  the  total  number  of  claims  of  all 
classes  adjudicated  124,319. 

Allowances  of  accrued  pension  were  made  in  20,618  cases,  being 
issues  for  payment  in  cases  of  deceased  pensioners  from  date  of  last 
payment  to  date  of  death. 

There  have  been  granted  since  1861  by  special  acts  35,987  pensions, 
of  which  number  22,323  are  now  on  the  roll  with  an  annual  face  value 
of  $6,611,357.  Only  a  part  of  this  amount,  however,  is  property 
chargeable  to  special  acts,  as  most  of  the  beneficiaries  had  been  pre- 
viously pensioned  under  the  general  laws  at  lower  rates.  During  the 
third  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  3,586  persons  were  included 
in  special  acts. 

The  largest  number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of  any 
fiscal  year  was  on  June  30,  1902,  when  the  total  was  999,446.  There 
has  been  a  net  decrease  of  more  than  100,000  in  the  last  six  years,  and 
the  number  is  now  less  than  at  any.time  since  1892. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1899,  providing  for  division 
of  pensions  of  resident  pensioners  of  the  United  States  who  shall 
desert  their  wives  or  minor  childern,  or  who  are  inmates  of  National 
or  State  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes,  13,423  claims  have  been  filed 
thereunder,  7,209  of  which  have  been  allowed  and  5,987  rejected, 
leaving  227  pending. 

Three  bounty  land  warrants  were  issued  during  the  year,  granting 
480  acres  of  land.  The  total  number  of  such  warrants  issued  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1911  is  598,685,  granting  68,791,550  acres. 

On  June  30, 191 1,  there  were  also  pending  1,427  claims  for  expenses 
of  last  sickness  and  burial  of  deceased  pensioners.  There  were  dis- 
posed of  during  the  year  7,574  claims,  of  which  number  5,808  were 
allowed,  1,166  disallowed,  and  600  abandoned. 

There  were  59  new  cases  presented  to  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
account  of  offenses  against  the  pension  laws,  and  indictments  found 
in  57  cases.  There  were  53  cases  brought  to  trial  during  the  year,  in 
51  of  which  convictions  were  secured.  Only  three  of  these  cases  were 
against  persons  who  had  rendered  military  or  naval  service.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  there  were  109  cases  pending  in  the  hands  of  United 
States  attorneys.  Two  civil  suits  were  instituted;  one  was  disposed 
of  and  a  judgment  for  S538.54  obtained,  and  one  dismissed  by  reason 
of  a  heavy  fine  being  imposed  upon  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  case. 
There  was  recovered  $2,407.94. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest  it  is  noted  that  the  last  pensioner 
of  tlie  Revolutionary  War  died  during  the  past  year.  The  last  sur- 
viving pensioned  soldier  of  that  war  died  in  1869,  and  the  last  widow 
pensioner  of  that  war  died  in  1906.     The  last  surviving  pensioned 
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soldier  of  the  War  of  1812  died  in  1905.    There  are  now  279  widows 
of  that  war  on  the  roll. 

The  law  now  requires  each  pensioner  to  present  a  voucher  to  the 
pension  agent,  executed  after  the  pension  has  become  due,  before 
a  check  may  be  issued  in  payment  thereof.    This  system  is  very 
expensive  to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  the  pensioner.    The  Com- 
niissioner  of  Pensions,  in  response  to  a  provision  contained  in  the  last 
appropriation  act  directing  him  to  formulate  a  simplified  plan  for 
the  payment  of  pensions,  recommends  that  discretionary  authority 
shall  be  granted  whereby  pensions  may  be  paid  without  vouchers. 
The  plan  recommended  provides  for  payment  by  check  mailed  to 
the  last-known  address  of  the  payee.     Postmasters  are  to  be  required 
to  return  the  check  for  cancellation  if  the  pensioner  has  died  or 
remarried  if  a  widow.     The  unpaid  pension  to  the  date  of  death  of 
the  pensioner  will  then  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
which  provides  specifically  for  the  payment  of  accrued  pension. 
The  plan  also  provides  that  postmasters  shall  be  .required  to  report 
promptly  to  the  proper  office  the  death  of  any  pensioner  or  the 
remarriage  if  a  widow,  in  order  that  checks  may  not  be  issued  in 
such  cases.    The  check  to  be  used  will  contain  a  provision  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  void  if  the  payee  shall  have  died  or  remarried  if  a 
widow  prior  to  date  of  issue.     It  will  be  payable  only  when  person- 
ally indorsed  in  ink  by  the  payee,  in  the  presence  of  two  responsible 
witnesses,  who  shall  certify  to  the  identity  of  the  payee  with  the 
pensioner  named  in  the  check  and  pension  certificate.    The  plan 
further  provides  a  penalty  for  foi^ery  in  the  indorsement  of  the  check, 
receiving  payment  of  check  upon  a  forged  indorsement,  or  receiving 
payment  of  pension  for  any  period  subsequent  to  reenlistment, 
remarriage,  or  termination  of  period  of  dependence. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  checks  would  be  prepared  and  ready  for 
mailing  on  the  4th  of  the  payment  month,  many  pensioners  receiv- 
ing their  checks  on  that  date.  The  pensioners  will  be  saved  the 
expense  of  the  execution  of  pension  vouchers  and  the  delay  often 
due  to  the  return  of  faulty  vouchers  for  correction.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  to  the  pensioners  in  the  execution  of  their  vouchers  is 
nearly  $1,000,000  per  annum. 

The  plan  proposed  will  save  to  the  Government  the  expense  of 
printing,  preparing,  and  mailing  abbut  4,000,000  vouchers  and  the 
furnishing  of  4,000,000  envelopes  each  year  in  which  to  return  the 
vouchers  for  payment. 

The  Government  will  likewise  be  saved  the  expense  of  employing 
a  large  number  of  temporary  clerks  at  the  agencies  during  each 
quarterly  payment. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  commissioner  shows  that  great 
care  has  been  observed  in  working  out  the  details  to  insure  its  suc- 
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cessful  operation.  As  it  is  shown  to  be  along  tiie  line  of  econon^ 
and  efficiency  in  the  public  service  and  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pensioners,  the  same  meets  with  my  most 
hearty  approval. 

APPEALS  IN  PENSION  AND  BOUNTY  LAND  CliAJMS. 

TTie  number  of  appeals  and  motions  for  reconsideration  pending 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 1910,  and  those  filed  during 
the  year,  their  disposition,  and  the  number  pending  July  1,  1911,  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


\ 

Pending 

FUed 

during 

the  year. 

Rein- 
stated. 

Total. 

Dis- 
pcaedof. 

PeoAng 

Orieinal  mf rit  aDPmLs , .  ... 

233 
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43 
78 

1 

78 

2,015 
40 
77 

SO 

Fe*  ftppwils . . .  - , r ■, -r 

1 

Vittinntnr  nv>nnaMAraiJnn 

1 

Total 

237 

3,332 

I 

3,570 

3,038 

IRB 

In  186  cases  the  Pension  Office  was  reversed,  and  in  118  cases  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  reported  that  upon  reconsideration  the 
adveiBe  action  taken  by  the  Bureau  was  receded  from  and  asked  pet- 
mission  to  allow  appeUants'  contention.  The  Department,  after  con- 
sidering such  caseS;  decided  that  the  action  proposed  by  the  Bureau 
was  warranted  under  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  papers 
therein  were  returned  to  the  Bureau  for  final  action  and  favorable 
adjudication.  There  were  also  during  the  year  returned  to  the  Bureau 
for  further  action  and  report  118  cases  for  the  reason  that  upon  review 
it  was  found  that  additional  and  material  evidence  had  been  filed 
which  had  not  been  considered  by  the  Bureau,  or  that  a  special  exam- 
inaticm  or  another  medical  examination  was  thought  necessary,  or 
for  various  reasons  the  claims  had  not  been  properly  adjudicated. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  12  of  such  cases  pending,  which 
are  included  in  the  total  number  of  pending  appeals  as  shown  by  the 
table. 

Although  tnere  is  a  material  increase  in  the  number  of  appeals  left 
pending  and  undisposed  of  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the 
total  number  finally  disposed  of  by  the  board  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  laigely  exceeded  the  total  number  disposed  of 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  this  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  reduction 
of  the  working  force  of  the  board  and  a  comparison  shows  that  Ihe 
average  number  of  cases  disposed  of  per  member  during  the  last  year 
was  greater  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  provisions  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appro- 
priation act,  approved  March  4, 1911,  having  abolished  the  Board  of 
Pension  Appeals  and  transferred  the  duties  theretofore  performed 
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by  it  to  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  Greneral  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  present  report  shows  the  final  work  of  the 
board  and  the  termination  of  its  labors. 

The  figures  shown  by  the  foregoing  tabulated  statements  demon- 
strate that  the  rapid  falling  off  in  the  number  of  pension  cases  pre- 
sented to  the  Department  on  appeal  which  was  anticipated  when  the 
legislation  above  referred  to  was  enacted  has  not  been  realized,  and 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  during  the  past  year  in 
the  number  of  cases  left  pending  and  undisposed  of  at  the  close  of  each 
month,  and  a  gradual  falling  behind  in  the  docket  notwithstanding 
the  individual  output  of  work  by  the  members  and  employees  of  the 
board  has  markedly  increased,  would  suggest  that  this  work  can  not 
be  successfully  accomplished  with  less  than  the  present  working  force. 

I  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Pension  Appeals 
be  reestablished  at  the  earliest  possible  date  with  at  least  the  same 
working  force  provided  for  said  board  by  the  appropriation  act  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911.  Provision  might  be  made,  as 
heretofore,  that  any  vacancies  occurring  on  the  board  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise  should  not  be  filled,  thereby  anticipating 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  appeals  taken  that  may  be  expected  in 
a  few  years. 

PATENT  OFFICE^ 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  there  were  received 
65,154  appUcations  for  mechanical  patents,  1,315  applications  for  de- 
signs, 206  applications  for  reissues,  6,857  applications  for  trade-marks, 
879  applications  for  labels,  and  266  applications  for  prints.  There 
were  34,428  patents  granted,  including  reissues  and  designs,  and  3,791 
trade-marks,  576  labels,  and  181  prints  were  registered.  The  num- 
ber of  patents  that  expired  was  22,546.  The  number  of  allowed  appli- 
cations which  were  by  operation  of  law  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of 
the  final  fees  was  7,098.  The  total  receipts  of  the  office  were 
$1,987,778.58;  the  total  expenditures  were  $1,957,001.85;  and  the 
net  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  was  $30,776.73.  The  total 
net  surplus  for  all  years  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of  all  kinds 
(including  salaries  of  the  force)  is  now  $7,029,004.73.  This  surplus 
covered  into  the  Treasury  represents  the  net  earnings  of  the  Bureau, 
and  it  has  all  been  paid  by  the  inventors. 

The  commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  great  need  for  legislation 
providing  for  the  elimination  of  one  of  the  appeals  within  the  Patent 
Office.  The  conmiissioner  states  that,  under  the  present  law,  appeals 
are  considered  twice  by  the  tribunals  within  the  office,  which  is  not 
only  a  duplication  of  work,  thereby  causing  great  delay  in  the  prose- 
cution of  appKcations,  but  an  additional  and  unnecessary  biu-den  of 
expense  to  inventors  in  the  matter  of  appeals  and  attorneys'  fees. 
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He  also  recommends  legislation  requiring  the  filing  of  photographic 
copies  of  drawings  to  accompany  applications  for  patents  for  the 
purpose  of  more  fully  safeguarding  the  records  of  the  office  from  mi- 
authorized  changes  and  reducing  the  chances  of  attem]pted  fraud 
during  the  prosecution  of  the  application. 

I  concur  in  the  commissioner's  recommendation  for  legislation  to 
authorize  him  to  issue  certificates  of  correction  in  certain  cases  where 
mistakes  have  been  made  by  the  office  or  by  the  Public  Printer;  also 
for  provision  by  law  that  applications  shall  be  completed  and  prepared 
for  examination  within  six  months  after  filing  of  the  application. 

The  commissioner  urgently  recommends  that  provision  be  made 
for  more  room  for  housing  the  United  States  Patent  Office.  The 
present  structure  is  not  fireproof  and  is  filled  with  tons  of  inflammar 
ble  material,  comprising  the  secret  archives  of  the  office,  which,  if 
destroyed,  would  work  untold  damage  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country.  The  District  of  Columbia  fire  department  officials 
have  pronounced  the  building  unsafe  as  to  fire,  and  the  engineers  of 
the  War  Department  have  said  that  the  walls  should  be  lightened  of 
their  load.  • 

The  commissioner  suggests  that  a  suitable  building  be  rented  for 
the  Patent  Office,  to  be  used  until  the  present  building  could  be  thor- 
oughly remodeled,  and  if  thought  desirable  when  that  is  done  the 
bureaus  which  are  now  in  rented  quarters,  such  as  the 'Geological 
Survey,  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  could  be 
housed  in  the  remodeled  present  building  and  a  new  building  erected 
to  accommodate  the  annually  increasing  force  and  volume  of  busi- 
ness of  the  Patent  Office  while  that  bureau  was  occupying  temporary 
quarters.  He  urges  that  the  Patent  Office  be  given  immediate  and 
special  relief  and  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  $7,000,000  in  excess  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  Patent  Office  be  used  to  furnish  larger  and 
better  quarters,  with  modem  facilities  for  the  force,  which  would 
then  be  in  a  position  to  accomplish  the  best  possible  results  in  the 
work  for  which  the  inventors  pay  the  total  cost. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

We  have  no  national  system  of  education.  The  several  States 
have  their  own  systems,  and  it  has  been  and  is  the  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  schools,  public 
or  private;  but  it  has  been  just  as  clearly  its  policy  to  foster  education 
in  all  the  States,  not  only  by  appropriations  of  money  and  lands,  but 
in  other  ways  not  contrary  to  the  accepted  theory  of  the  relation  of 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments.  For  this  purpose  nearly  half 
a  century  ago  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  established  and  attached 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of  ''collecting  such 
statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  edu- 
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cation  in  the  seyeral  States  and  Territories  and  of  diffusing  such  infor- 
mation respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and 
school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  country.''  From  year  to  year  this  Bureau  has  pub- 
lished statistical  reports  and  many  valuable  studies  of  various  prob- 
lems of  education,  by  the  help  of  which  school  officers  and  teachers 
in  each  of  the  States  have  been  enabled  to  know  the  progress  of 
education  in  other  States  and  throughout  the  world,  and  legislatures 
have  been  able  to  consider  educational  measures  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  of  other  States  and  the  world  at  large. 

Much  more  than  half  the  children  in  the  United  States  live  under 
rural  conditions  in  sniall  towns,  villages,  and  open  country.  All  their 
education  must  be  had  in  the  rural  schools.  While  the  schools  in 
the  great  cities  are  constantly  the  subject  of  study,  there  is  no  means 
of  studying  the  comparative  methods  and  development  of  rural 
schools  in  different  communities  except  through  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. I  beUeve  the  work  of  the  Bureau  should,  therefore,  be  espe- 
cially directed  to  this  end,  and  that  it  should  be  afforded  men  and 
means  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  make  such  study  of  the  needs  of 
rural  schools  as  will  be  a  help  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  rural  school  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all 
school  problems,  but  this  Bureau  has  in  the  past  been  able  to  give 
very  Uttle  direct  help  toward  this  solution.  There  is  great  need  in 
the  Bureau  for  a  comparatively  large  group  of  competent  men  and 
women  giving  their  entire  time  and  energies  to  these  problems,  with 
freedom,  under  the  direction  of  the  conmiissioner,  to  study  them 
directly  or  indirectly  wherever  they  can  be  studied  to  best  advantage, 
prepare  bulletins  on  the  various  phases  of  these  problems  for  the 
general  information  of  the  people,  to  cooperate  with  national,  State, 
and  local  committees  constituted  for  their  study  by  governments  and 
various  organizations  and  societies,  and  to  go  to  any  part  of  the 
country  to  give  direct  and  specific  assistance  whenever  needed. 
Such  a  division  in  the  Bureau  might  in  a  very  few  years  add  much 
to  the  effectiveness  of  all  country  schools. 

Over  all  the  world  the  demand  for  industrial  or  vocational  educa- 
tion is  growing.  In  this  country  teachers  and  laymen  in  urban  and 
rural  communities  alike  are  demanding  that  the  schools  shall  do  some- 
thing to  prepare  the  masses  of  boys  and  girls  for  effective  service  in 
some  industrial  occupation,  fit  them  to  make  a  hving,  and  to  contrib- 
ute their  part  to  the  Commonwealth.  How  this  shall  be  done  and  in 
what  kind  of  schools  is  still  uncertain.  Experiments  of  many  kinds 
have  been  tried  in  many  places.  Much  money  has  been  spent  on 
these  experiments  and  much  more  will  be  spent  more  or  less  wisely. 
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I  believe  the  Bureau  of  Education  can  render  very  valuable  serviee 
in  this  connection,  and  for  that  purpose  it  should  have  a  group  of 
competent  specialists  and  assistants  to  study  the  various  phases  of 
the  problem;  bring  together  and  digest  the  work  and  reports  of  socie- 
ties, committees,  and  conmiissions;  help  toward  the  formulation  of 
fundamental  principles;  and  assist  State,  city,  and  coimty  boards  of 
supervisors  in  working  out  their  practical  appUcation. 

Twenty  million  or  more  children  and  young  people  in  the  United 
States  spend  a  good  portion  of  their  time  in  school  every  year.    The 
indoor  sedentary  life  required  by  the  work  and  discipline  of  the  school 
is  more  or  less  imnatural  for  childhood  and  youth,  and  unless  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  school  work  is  done  are  intelligently  con- 
trolled there  is  constant  danger  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  may  be 
injured,  their  vitality  lowered,  and  their  happiness  and  their  value 
as  citizens  diminished.     The  country  is  fundamentally  concerned 
in  the  health  of  its  future  citizens  and  should  give  to  it  no  less 
attention  than  it  gives  to  its  live  stock.    To  this  end  the  Division  of 
School  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  recently  established  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  should  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  nxim- 
ber  of  competent  assistants  and  clerks  to  enable  it  to  do  its  work 
effectively,  studying  principles  of  school  sanitation,  working  out  plans 
for  their  application,  awakening  interest  in  the  subject  among  school 
officers,  teachers,  and  patrons  throughout  the  country,  and  assisting 
them  in  the  care  and  health  of  the  children  in  the  schools. 

The  increase  of  the  interest  throughout  the  country  in  secondaiy 
and  higher  education  has  been  greater  even  than  in  elementary  edu- 
cation. Appropriations  for  colleges,  universities,  technical  schools, 
and  normaJ  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  have  increased  nearly 
200  per  cent  in  the  past  decade,  and  the  increase  in  appropriations  for 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  has  been  still  larger.  With 
this  increase  in  interest  and  expenditures  has  come  an  increase  in 
demands  on  the  Division  of  Higher  Education  in  this  Bureau,  and  it 
should  be  strengthened  immediately  by  the  addition  of  specialists  in 
normal-school  education  for  the  training  of  teachers.  There  is  par- 
ticular need  for  a  specialist  in  agricultural  education,  who  may  give 
his  time  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges  for  negroes  in 
the  Southern  States  and  help  them  to  a  better  use  of  the  funds  they 
receive  from  the  Government.  Because  of  lack  of  some  such  intelli- 
gent supervision  and  help  many  of  these  schools  are  failing  to  accom- 
plish the  full  purpose  for  which  the  Federal  funds  are  appropriated. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work  which  this  Bureau  has 
to  do  it  is  especially  important  that  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  heads  of  the  various  divisions  should  be  enabled  to  visit 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  attend  meetings  of  educational 
associations,  confer  with  school  officers  and  teachers,  and  make  the 
Bureau  more  directly  useful.    For  this  purpose  there  should  be  liberal 
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appropriations  for  traveling  expenses,  and  an  assistant  conmussioner 
should  be  provided  to  carry  on  the  routine  duties  of  the  office  during 
the  absences  of  the  commissioner. 

The  Bureau  should  be  able  to  gather  full  and  accurate  statistics  in 
regard  to  education  and  to  publish  them  promptly.  The  recent 
increase  in  the  number,  size,  and  kinds  of  schools  makes  this  a  very 
difficult  task  and  there  is  need  of  radical  revision  in  the  method  of 
doing  it.  This  can  be  done,  it  is  believed,  with  little  additional  cost 
if  the  recommended  enlargements  in  the  Bureau  are  made. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  now  has  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
coniplete  libraries  on  education  in  the  world,  and  it  should  be  made 
more  serviceable  not  only  to  the  Bureau  itself  but  also  to  students 
of  education  everywhere.  To  students  and  investigators  in  all 
phases  of  education  it  should  become  a  chief  source  of  information, 
and  all  of  its  material  should  be  made  easily  accessible  to  them.  For 
this  purpose  there  should  be  employed  a  man  well  versed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  education,  whose  services  would  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  such  students  and  who  might  assist  them  in  their  studies  and 
investigations. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  there  were  maintained  81 
public  schools  for  natives  of  Alaska,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,810  and 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,692.  This  average  attendance  is 
much  lower  than  it  shoxild  be.  There  is  need  of  a  law  requiring  the 
children  of  natives  of  Alaska  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  to 
attend  school  at  all  times  when  the  families  of  such  children  are  in  a 
village  having  a  school.  The  appropriation  for  their  education 
should  be  increased  from  $200,000  to  $248,000,  so  that  more  attention 
may  be  given  to  instruction  in  sanitation  and  industries. 

The  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  endeavoring  through 
its  employees  to  furmsh  medical  relief  to  the  natives  of  Alaska 
demonstrated  the  desirability  of  authoritative  study  of  the  prevar- 
lence  of  disease  among  the  natives  of  Alaska  and  of  the  means  for  its 
prevention.  During  the  summer  of  1911  Dr.  Milton  H.  Foster, 
detailed  from  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  made 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  sanitary  conditions  among  the  natives 
of  southern  Alaska.  As  the  result  of  his  investigations.  Dr.  Foster 
recommended  the  following  measures,  which  require  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress:  (1)  The  establishment  of  a  sanitarium  for  cases  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  requiring  hospital  treatment;  (2)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  home  for  destitute  blind  and  crippled  natives;  (3) 
authority  for  the  Sm^geon  General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  to  appoint  one  of  the  officers  of 
that  service  to  act  as  commissioner  of  public  health  for  Alaska. 

The  reindeer  in  Alaska  are  being  gradually  tiumed  over  to  the 
natives  and  they  now  own  about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  number, 
while  the  Government  now  owns  only  14  per  cent.    Of  the  42  herds. 
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36  are  cared  for  entirely  by  natives,  whose  net  income  therefrom 
during  the  year  1909-10  was  $24,656.09.  During  the  past  year  40 
reindeer  were  delivered  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
for  use  in  stocking  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  Islands  in  Bering  Sea. 

TERRITORIES. 

For  the  purpose  of  centralizing  information  regarding  the  Terri- 
tories, and,  in  so  far  as  the  law  permits,  to  place  their  administration 
under  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
President  May  11,  1907,  and  subsequently  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  on  and  after  May  1,  1909,  all  official  communications  or 
rex>ortB  from  and  to  executive  officers  of  the  Territories  and  territorial  poasessioiiB 
of  the  United  States,  viz,  Arizona,  Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  Samoa, 
and  Guam,  and  all  official  communications  or  reports  relating  to  territorial  matten 
from  and  to  all  executive  officers  of  the  United  States  stationed  in  such  Tenitoriea 
and  territorial  possessions  shaU  be  transmitted  directly  to  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments •f  the  Government  as  provided  by  law,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress do  not  specifically  designate  the  department  to  which  reports  shall  be  trans- 
mitted the  same  shall  be  forwarded  to  tho  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  such  manner 
and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe. 

By  Executive  order  dated  July  15, 1909,  Porto  Rico  was  transferred 
to  the  Insular  Bureau  of  the  War  Department. 

ALASKA. 

Conditions  in  Alaska  call  for  immediate  action  by  Congress.  Its 
proper  administration  and  development  can  not  be  accomplished 
under  existing  laws.  These  laws  neither  promote  development  nor 
protect  the  public  interest.  After  a  careful  examination  of  ofl&cial 
reports  and  other  publications,  and  a  personal  visit  to  the  Territory 
during  the  past  summer,  I  had  occasion  to  present  the  opinions  thus 
formed  before  the  American  Mining  Congress  at  Chicago  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1911.  The  general  policy  outlined  in  that  address  had  been 
discussed  with  you  and  you  have  since  given  public  approval  to  its 
specific  recommendations.  With  some  modifications  and  with  a 
map  of  Alaska  indicating  its  present  mineral  development  this  address 
has  been  reprinted  as  Bulletin  36  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  has 
received  such  general  publicity  that  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
restate  in  detail  the  views  therein  expressed.  It  is  available  for  all 
thdee  who  are  interested  in  its  suggestions.  I  do  wish,  however,  to 
urge  with  great  earnestness  the  importance  of  immediate  relief  for 
Alaska  in  the  following  particulars: 

First.  The  construction  by  the  Federal  Government  of  a  central 
trunk-line  railroad  from  tidewater  to  the  Tanana  and  the  Yukon. 

Second.  The  passage  of  a  liberal  but  carefully  guarded  leasing  law 
for  the  development  of  its  mineral  resources,  and  especially  of  its 
coal  lands. 
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Third.  The  reservation  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  these  coal  lands  to 
provide  for  the  future  needs  of  the  Navy,  and  the  mining  of  this  coal 
by  the  Government  for  this  purpose. 

Fourth.  More  liberal  appropriations  for  aids  to  navigation,  such  as 
lights  and  buoys. 

Fifth.  More  Uberal  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
trails. 

Sixth.  The  adoption  of  a  form  of  territorial  government  better 
adapted  to  its  remote  situation  and  pecuUar  local  conditions. 

In  the  address  to  which  reference  has  been  made  the  advantages  of 
and  the  justification  for  a  Grovemment  railroad  in  Alaska  were  fully 
discussed,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  Government  should 
take  over  and  complete  the  construction  of  the  so-cijled  Alaska 
Central  or  Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  leading  from  Seward,  on  Resur- 
rection Bay,  through  the  Matanuska  coal  field  to  the  Tanana  and  the 
Yukon.  Since  then  the  official  representatives  of  the  present  owners 
of  this  railroad  have  definitely  stated  their  willingness  to  turn  it  over 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  a  fair  valuation  to  be  appropriately 
determined.  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture  has  also  furnished  a 
statement  of  the  results  of  its  experimental  work  at  Rampart  and  at 
Fairbanks,  showing  the  agricultural  probabihties  of  these  northerly 
portions  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Tanana  Valleys.  The  letter  con- 
taining this  statement  is  reprinted  as  an  exhibit  to  this  report.  The 
following  qyotation  conservatively  states  the  general  conclusion 
reached: 

As  a  result  of  10  years'  active  work  this  Department  believes  in  the  possibility  of 
developing  an  agriculture  for  Alaska  that  will  be  comparable  with  that  of  northern 
Europe,  where  conditions  are  somewhat  similar,  such  as  in  i>art8  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Russia.  It  is  believed  that  agriculture  will  supplement  any  other 
industry  that  may  be  developed  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  possible  that  ultimately  oats  and 
barley  can  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  not  only  local  demands  but  a 
Burplus  for  exportation.  It  is  probable  that  stock  raising  can  be  made  a  success  and 
dairying  become  profitable,  as  the  period  of  winter  feeding  and  protection  is  not  much, 
if  any,  longer  than  is  now  required  in  many  other  regions  where  these  industries  are 
carried  on. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  states  that  there  should  be  reserved  in 
Alaska  for  the  uses  of  the  Navy  for  the  next  50  years  sufficient  high- 
grade  coal  to  supply  an  average  of  400,000  tons  a  year.  There  are 
portions  of  both  the  Bering  River  and  Matanuska  fields  from  which 
the  Geological  Survey  believes  the  high-grade  coal  needed  for  Navy 
use  can  be  obtained.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  2,500  acres 
of  this  land  should  be  reserved  for  this  purpose,  to  be  carefully  selected 
after  systematic  prospecting  and  drilling. 

Careful  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  an  appropriate  leasing 
law  for  the  coal  lands  of  Alaska  is  being  continued  through  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  is  receiving  the  cordial  and 
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helpful  cooperation  of  men  of  wide  practical  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness of  miniTig  coal,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  such  changes  in  or 
substitutes  for  bills  on  this  subject  which  are  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress as  may  be  found  desirable.  In  this  connection  I  invite  aticm- 
tion  to  the  following  paragraph  from  Bulletin  36  of  the  Bin:cau  of 
Mines: 

The  statutes  of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Idaho  provide  for  leasing  State  lands  con- 
taining, stone,  coal,  coal  oil,  gas,  or  other  mineral.  Colorado  and  Montana  require  a 
minimum  royalty  of  10  cents  a  ton  for  coal  mined  on  such  land.  Montana  piofaibate 
the  sale  of  its  coal  lands  but  authorizes  the  lease  of  the  sur^ce  for  agricuhural  or  graz- 
ing purposes.  It  also  requires  the  locator  of  a  mining  claim  for  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metals,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  location,  either  to  purchase 
the  claim  at  $10  per  acre  or  take  a  lease  thereof  at  such  price  and  upon  such  terms  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  State  Board  of  Land  CommiasioneiB.  Idaho 
also  authorizes  leases  of  State  land  containing  precious  metals.  Minnesota  authorizes 
leases  of  State  land  containing  iron  ore.  North  Dakota  provides  for  the  leasing  of  coal 
lands  at  a  royalty  of  10  cents  per  ton .  Oregon  and  Washington  provide  for  leasing  State 
lands  containing  gold,  silver,  lead,  cinnabar,  or  other  valuable  minerals.  Wyoming 
authorizes  the  State  Land  Board  to  lease  on  a  royalty  basis  State  or  school  lands  sup- 
posed to  contain  coal,  oil,  or  minerals,  the  royalty  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  gross 
output  of  mineral  or  oil,  and  not  exceed  10  cents  per  ton  for  coal.  Some  of  the  States 
above  noted  limit  the  leases  to  five  years  with  provision  for  renewal,  some  to  50  yean, 
and  some  to  a  period  to  be  fixed  in  the  discretion  of  the  State  land  officials. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  ocean 
transportation  between  Alaska  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
should  be  given  careful  consideration  with  a  view  to  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  needed  legislation  and  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary 
money.  All  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  over  this  traffic,  as  well  as  over  the  railroads  of  Alaska, 
should  be  removed  and  the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  ^isure 
adequate  terminal  facilities  and  the  prevention  of  discrimination  in 
their  use.  I  call  attention  especially  to  the  following  quotation  from 
the  annual  report  of  the  governor  of  Alaska: 

Although  more  aids  to  navigation  have  been  installed  on  the  Alaska  coast  in  the 
last  few  months  than  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Territory  heretofore,  the  number  ci 
these  aids,  relatively  to  the  great  expanse  of  the  coast  line,  is  still  woefully  small. 
Since  April,  1910,  there  have  been  installed  41  lights,  1  fog  signal,  and  18  buoys.  The 
first  number  given,  however,  includes  4  oil  lights  which  were  converted  from  oil 
burners  to  acetylene  gas  burners.  The  adaptation  of  the  acetylene  light  in  recent 
years  to  the  purpose  of  lighting  waterways  has  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  and  has 
revolutionized  the  estimates  of  cost  for  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska.  In  many  situa- 
tions among  the  tortuous  channels  of  the  inland  passages  on  the  Alaska  coast  an 
acetylene  lens  lantern,  which  is  inexpensive  to  build  and  to  maintain,  serves  a  better 
purpose  than  a  costly  lighthouse,  requiring  the  constant  services  of  resident  keepers. 
No  very  large  appropriation  of  money  has  been  made  for  aids  to  navigation  in 
Alaska,  but  the  development  of  the  acetylene  apparatus  has  made  it  posmble  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

There  is  a  crying  need,  however,  for  several  high-order  lights  to  mark  dangerous 
points  where  minor  lights  will  not  serve  the  purpose,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  have 
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fog  signals  as  well  as  lights  *  *  *.  These  lights  will  be  expensive,  but  the  lack 
of  proper  aids  at  these  and  many  other  points  in  Alaska  has  caused  the  wreck  of  many 
passenger  and  ireight  steamships.  Thirteen  steamers  of  large  tonnage,  all  of  them 
carrying  passengers,  have  been  wrecked  on  the  routes  between  Fuget  Sound  and 
Alaska  in  the  last  three  years  and  a  half.  Seven  have  been  wreckea  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1911.  The  establishment  of  proper  aids  to  navigation  is  a  matter  of  as  Isige 
economic  importance,  probably,  as  any  other  project  for  the  development  of  Alaska. 
It  is  not  only  imperative  that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  passengers  be  protected  by 
this  means,  but  that  valuable  property  be  conserved;  and,  by  making  navigation 
lees  hazardous,  the  rates  of  marine  insurance,  and  hence  of  transportation  and  cost  of 
supplies,  reduced.  It  is  probable  that  the  sum  of  $400,000  would  defray  the  cost  of 
every  remaining  lighthouse  project  in  Alaska  that  has  thus  iax  been  examined  and 
approved  by  the  Lighthouse  Establishment.  It  is  earnestly  urged  that  appropria- 
tions at  least  four  times  as  large  as  those  made  for  tho  current  year  be  authorized  at 
the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

To  demonstrate  the  imperative  need  of  additional  roads  and  trails  in 
Alaska^  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  reported 
in  1910,  in  a  territory  as  lai^e  as  one-fifth  of  the  main  body  of  the 
United  States  there  had  been  constructed  since  the  organization  of  the 
board  of  road  commissioners  for  Alaska  a  total  of  only  759  miles  of 
wagon  roads,  507  miles  of  sled  roads  suitable  for  2-horse  sleds,  661 
miles  suitable  for  single  horse  or  dog  sleds,  85  miles  of  trail  staked 
permanently,  and  approximately  1,170  miles  of  trails  temporarily 
staked.  The  maintenance  cost  of  even  this  small  system  makes 
serious  inroads  on  the  total  funds  available  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  trails.  The  subject  is  one  calling  for  special  consideration 
in  connection  with  any  modification  of  the  territorial  government. 
If  Alaska  is  to  be  developed,  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for 
these  primary  means  of  transportation.  I  believe  that  Federal  aid 
should  be  continued  and  increased  and  indeed  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  make  liberal  appropriations  in  addition  to  the 
revenues  which  can  be  derived  from  the  Territory  itself.  The 
revenues  derived  from  the  leasing  of  its  coal  and  other  lands  should 
be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  Territory  after  the  necessary 
expenses  of  administration  have  been  paid. 

The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  heretofore  made  direct 
appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Territory  and  that  increased 
appropriations  are  needed  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  arguments 
against  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  territorial  independence  and 
territorial  responsibility  to  Alaska.  Taken  in  consideration  with 
the  comparatively  small  and  widely  scattered  population  and  the 
inadequate  means  for  transportation  and  communication,  it  would 
seem  to  demonstrate  that  a  commission  form  of  government  would 
best  meet  the  existing  situation.  Such  a  conmussion  could  consist 
of  appointed  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government  and  locally 
elected  representatives  of  the  Territory  itself.  To  it  could  be  trans- 
ferred under  appropriate  limitations  the  authority  to  make  territo- 
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rial  laws  and  regulations  such  as  are  now  sadly  needed.  Among 
these  needs  are  some  of  the  fundamental  requisites  of  modem  ciTi- 
lized  society,  such  as  the  regulation  of  the  pubhc  health,  sanitation, 
and  quarantine;  the  registration  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths; 
poor  rehef,  compulsory  school  attendance;  supervision  of  banking 
institutions,  etc.  The  distance  of  the  Territory  from  Washington 
and  the  constant  demands  of  other  affairs  upon  Congress  make  it 
practically  certain  that  matters  of  this  character  will  recdve  propo* 
attention  only  from  a  local  legislative  body.  The  improvement  of 
its  transportation  f acihties,  the  development  of  its  natural  resources, 
and  the  increase  of  its  population — all  of  which  seem  certain  to  fol- 
low the  enactment  of  remedial  legislation — ^wiU  enable  the  Territory 
to  furnish  the  revenues  needed  for  its  local  government,  and  will  tb^i 
entitle  it  to  the  same  measure  of  territorial  independence  which  upon 
the  same  basis  has  been  given  to  other  territories. 

The  annual  report  of  the  governor  gives  an  account  of  the  progres 
of  the  Territory  during  the  year.  The  population  has  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  and  is  now  slightly  less  than  65,000,  about  equally 
divided  between  whites  and  natives.  The  improvement  of  the  natives 
has  not  been  as  rapid  as  could  be  desired,  chiefly  because  they  are 
exposed  to  the  temptations  of  intoxicating  liquor.  The  great  extent 
to  which  municipal  expenses  are  paid  from  funds  arising  from  liquor 
licenses  has  added  to  the  difficulties  of  restricting  this  traffic  and  iUua- 
trates  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  the  local  government 
is  now  carried  on.  The  assessment  of  property  for  taxation  is  re- 
stricted to  the  incorporated  towns.  Several  of  ^ese  made  no  assess- 
ment of  taxable  property  and  levied  no  taxes  during  the  year.  One 
or  two  have  never  done  so.  However,  action  taken  by  the  governor 
during  the  year  has  resulted  in  holding  20  white  "whisky  peddlers" 
for  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  under  the  law  making  the  selling  or 
giving  of  liquor  to  natives  a  felony.  The  appropriation  of  $12,000 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  should  be  renewed,  as  it  is  beyond 
question  that  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Alaskan  Indians,  if  continued, 
can  not  fail  to  destroy  the  race.  From  3,500  to  4,000  natives  have 
received  substantial  benefit  from  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
1892  in  introducing  reindeer,  which  now  number  about  35,000. 

The  Territory  entirely  lacks  any  adequate  laws  for  the  protection 
of  public  health.  There  is  no  provision  for  establishing  quarantine 
to  prevent  the  introduction  or  spread  of  contagious  diseases  except  in 
the  incorporated  towns.  In  like  manner  there  is  no  law  to  enforce 
any  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  sanitation.  The  result  is  disastrous  to 
the  natives  and  also  a  menace  to  the  white  population,  chiefly  on  ao 
count  of  the  communication  to  it  of  diseases  prevalent  among  the 
natives.  There  is  no  law  in  the  Territory  for  the  registration  of  mar- 
riages, births,  or  deaths.    Such  records  are  important  to  the  public 
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and  to  the  protection  of  property  rights,  especially  of  widows  and 
orphans.  Some  general  law  should  be  passed  upon  the  subject  without 
^waiting  for  any  change  in  the  form  of  territorial  goyemment. 

The  Government  expends  about  $240,000  annually  for  education  in 
Alaska,  and  in  addition  the  incorporated  towns  expend  for  schools  a 
considerable  sum.  The  public  schools  outside  of  the  incorporated 
towns  have  been  administered  by  the  governor's  office  more  efficiently 
tlian  hitherto.  Better  methods  of  accounting  have  been  introduced 
and  manual  training  departments  have  been  established  in  some  of 
the  larger  schools.  The  statutory  limit  of  $1,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  school  building  is  reported  to  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost. 
The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  maximum  should  be  raised  to  $2,500, 
so  that  buildings  may  be  constructed  at  a  cost  varying  from  this  maxi- 
mum to  $1,200,  which  is  the  smallest  amount  for  which  a  suitable 
building  can  be  constructed  in  any  of  the  towns.  To  make  the  system 
effective  the  law  should  compel  attendance.  This  is  especially  neces- 
sary for  the  native  children,  for  whom  there  are  about  80  schools, 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  through  a  general  superin- 
tendent and  four  district  superintendents  in  Alaska. 

Alaska's  greatest  resources  are  her  minerals,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  the  precious  metals  still  hold  the  predominant  place. 
The  shipments  of  domestic  gold  and  silver  to  the  States  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $15,171,008,  a  sum  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  shipments  of  other  commodities  combined,  and  but  slightly  less 
than  the  importation  of  merchandise  into  Alaska  from  the  States. 
The  statistics  of  commerce  have  shown  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  shipments  other  than  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the  States. 
Canned  salmon  and  copper  ore  were  the  items  which  increased  most. 
The  increase  in  the  copper  shipments  was  largely  in  the  last  three 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  because  of  the  completion  of  the  Copper 
River  Railroad  and  a  larger  increase  is  to  be  expected.     The  coal 
used  in  Alaska  for  all  purposes  during  the  year  was  116,000  tons. 
The  prices  on  the  coast  have  ranged  from  $10  a    ton  at  Juneau  to 
$21.30  at  Nome.    The  inadequate  laws,  the  pending  contests  on 
private  entries,  and  the  general  withdrawal  of  the  coal  lands  have 
combined  to  prevent  the  development  of  Alaskan  coal.     The  coal 
used  has  been  imported  and  less  than  one-third  of  it  has  come  from 
the  United  States.    In  the  interior,  wood  is  the  fuel  in  general  use  for 
all  purposes,  while  on  the  coast  oil  is  supplanting  coal,  and  the  rail- 
roads and  steamship  lines  pf  Alaska  and  the  interior  Pacific  coast 
are  being  equipped  for  this  fuel,  the  supply  for  which  is  drawn  from 
the  California  oil  fields.    The  fishing  industry  stands  second  to  min- 
ing in  its  productiveneips.     It  employs  upward  to  15,000  persons, 
and  $20,000,000  has  been  invested.     The  finished  product  had  an 
export  value  of  over  $10,000,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  over 
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$2,000,000.  ^e  recent  season  was  the  most  prosperous  ever  axpeiv 
enced,  due  chiefly  to  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  the  product,  althougL 
it  is  probable  that  the  pack  of  canned  sahnon  was  the  largest  ever 
produced.  The  halibut  fishery  quadrupled  its  output  in  1910  and 
more  than  quadrupled  the  price  received  for  it,  which  that  year  was 
over  $800,000.  The  statistics  for  the  season  of  1911  when  complekd 
are  expected  to  show  a  still  further  increase. 

Many  changes  in  the  laws  and  regulations  are  necessary  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  the  fisheries.  The  effective  co- 
operation of  Federal  and  local  authorities  for  this  purpose  could  be 
brought  about  by  such  a  commission  as  has  been  suggested.  The 
governor's  report,  however,  calls  attention  to  some  changes  which 
should  be  made  immediately,  such  as  prohibiting  the  taking  of 
herring  for  the  manufactiu*e  of  fertiUz^  and  oil;  the  regulation  of  the 
number  of  salmon  canneries;  the  readjustment  of  taxes;  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  fish  hatcheries,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  system 
under  which  the  maintenance  of  private  hatcheries  entitles  the 
canning  establishments  to  tax  rebates.  The  governor  also  calls 
attention  to  the  need  of  additional  legislation  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  the  fur-bearing  animals. 

During  the  year  $548,447  worth  of  lumber  was  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  Alaska,  being  about  the  same  amount  that  has  been 
shipped  annually  for  the  past  five  years.  The  record  of  timber  cut 
from  the  national  forests  in  Alaska  during  the  past  year  shows  over 
28,000,000  board  feet,  for  which  approximately  $30,000  was  paid. 
Timber  outside  of  the  national  forests  is  used  for  domestic  and  other 
local  purposes  and  the  regulations  gov^ning  its  use  are  now  under- 
going revision  with  a  view  to  making  this  timber  more  readily 
available. 

The  report  of  the  governor  contains  many  other  suggestions  and 
discusses  conditions  in  detail.  It  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion by  Congress. 

ARIZONA  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  time  draws  near  when  the  governmental  affairs  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  will  have  no  place  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretarr 
of  the  Interior.  Under  the  enabling  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
20, 1910  (36  Stat.,  57),  a  conventi(  -   ^  — 

framed  a  State  constitution,  whi 
people  in  January,  1911.  On  A 
proved  a  joint  resolution  (37  Sta 
proclamation  admitting  Arizona  i 
the  following  conditions: 

That  there  should  be  submitte 
Arizona  a  substitute  for  Article 
excepting  the  judiciary  from  the 
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Ib  iha*  event  the  Territory  will  be  admitted  to  statehood  upon  the 
completion  of  the  necessary  fonnalities. 

That  there  should  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  New  Mexico  for 
adoption  or  rejection  a  substitute  for  Article  XTX  of  the  pending  con- 
stitution providing  an  easier  method  of  amendment  in  the  future. 
The  governor  reports  that  this  substitute  was  adopted  at  an  election 
held  November  7,  when  State  officers  and  Kepresentatives  in  Congress 
were  also  voted  for.  The  issuance  of  the  President's  proclamation 
awaits  the  due  certification  of  the  results  of  this  election. 

Both  Territories  have  developed  sufficiently  to  fully  justify  their 
admission  into  the  Union.  Arizona's  population  is  estimated  at 
225,000,  an  increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent  since  the  census  of 
1910  was  takm.  That  of  New  Mexico  was  327,301  in  1910,  and  is 
now  estimated  at  340,000.  The  increase  of  population  is  especially 
notable  in  the  irrigated  valleys,  and  therefore  indicates  not  oidy  pres- 
ent but  permanent  stabiHty  and  prosperity.  The  annual  revenues  of 
each  Territory  slightly  exceed  $1 ,000,000.  The  annual  expenditures  of 
Arizona  are  slightly  in  excess  of,  and  those  of  New  Mexico  slightly  less 
than,  said  sum.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of 
Arizona  is  $98,032,708.64  and  that  of  New  Mexico  $60,048,880.75,  an 
increase  of  $11,906,482.29  and  $1,735,754.57,  respectively,  over  1910. 
The  tax  rate  for  each  Territory  is  10  mills,  and  the  debt  of  each  slightly 
less  than  $1,000,000. 

HAWAn. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  over  Hawaii  is 
exceedingly  limited.  While  the  governor  and  some  other  territorial 
officials  are  appointed  by  the  President,  the  islands  are  largely  self- 
governing,  under  authority  and  limitations  contained  in  the  acts  of 
Congress.  Under  the  joint  resolution  of  July  7,  1898,  providing  for 
annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States,  Congress  pro- 
vided that  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  public 
lands  should  not  apply  to  such  lands  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but 
that  special  laws  for  their  management  and  disposition  should  be 
enacted  by  Congress.  Certain  changes  were  made  by  intermediate 
legislation,  and  in  1910  Congress,  by  the  act  of  May  27  of  that  year, 
made  many  important  changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  public  lands  in 
the  Territory.  It  has  been  held  by  this  Department  that  there  is  no 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  respecting 
decisions  of  the  territorial  officers  in  regard  to  the  pubUc  lands,  and 
this  Department  has  never  been  called  upon  to  administer  those  laws. 
It  has  occasionally  been  asked  for  advice  by  the  territorial  author- 
ities, and  on  one  occasion  an  appeal  was  attempted  but  dismissed. 

Title  annual  report  of  the  governor  of  Hawaii  points  out  that 
imports  and  exports  aggregated  $69,451,163,  which,  although  less 
by  $2,173,796  than  for  the  preceding  year,  was  greater  by  $7,226,984 
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than  the  lai^est  amount  before  that;  they  have  increased  125  per 
cent  in  the  11  years  of  territorial  goyemment.  The  imports 
were  $27,512,580,  an  increase  of  $2,374,333,  and  the  exports  $41,938,- 
583,  a  decrease  of  $4,547,829.  About  90.5  per  cent  of  the  trade  was 
with  the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  the  imports  from  which  have 
practically  doubled  within  seven  years.  The  inward  tonnage  was 
1,343,876,  an  increase  of  35,075,  and  the  outward  tonnage  slightly 
greater.  The  tonnage  has  increased  40  per  cent  during  territorial 
government.  Nearly  95  per  cent  in  value  of  the  freight  was  carried 
in  American  bottoms.  Tlie  customs  receipts  were  $1,654,761.34,  an 
increase  of  $79,442.19,  and  larger  than  for  any  preceding  year;  the 
total  thus  paid  into  tlxe  Federal  Treasury  since  the  oiganization  of 
territorial  government  is  $14,913,460.86.  The  internal-revenue 
receipts  were  $218,739.14,  an  increase  of  $19,606.63,  and  larger  than 
for  any  preceding  year;  they  have  aggregated  $956,204.32  during  the 
period  of  territorial  government. 

The  current  receipts  of  the  territorial  govenmient  were  $3,482,- 
560.84,  a  decrease  of  $158,684.51.  The  disbursements,  including 
payments  to  coimties  and  transfers  to  special  funds,  were  $3,584,- 
517.61,  an  increase  of  $320,153.41.  The  net  cash  balances  in  idl 
revenue  accounts  aggregated  $1,101,051.72  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
an  increase  of  $287,449.60.  The  counties  collected  $267,275.56  for 
themselves  in  addition  to  $1,184,564.11  paid  to  them  by  the  Territory. 
Thus  the  total  pubUc  revenues,  territorial  and  coimty,  aggregated 
$3,749,836.40,  of  which  $2,297,996.73  went  to  the  Territory  and 
$1,451,839.67  to  the  counties. 

Bonds  bearing  4  per  cent  interest  were  paid  to  the  amount  of 
$75,000,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  total  bonded  debt  of 
$4,004,000,  or  2.59  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  property.  Such 
assessed  value  was  $154,584,032,  an  increase  of  $4,315,565.  There 
are  no  county  bonds. 

Bank  deposits  at  the  close  of  the  year  were  $15,310,263.51,  an 
increase  of  $1,985,957.97;  5  new  banks  were  established.  The  capi- 
talization of  domestic  corporations  was  $156,873,028,  an  increase  of 
$4,837,503;  51  new  corporations  were  created  and  7  old  ones  dissolved. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  is  191,909,  an  increase  of  37,908,  or 
24.62  per  cent  since  1900;  of  Honolulu,  62,183,  an  increase  of  12,877, 
or  32.76  per  cent.  The  population  by  races  is  as  follows:  Hawaiians, 
26,041,  a  decrease  of  3,746;  part-Hawaiians,  12,506,  an  increase  <rf 
4,658  (of  these  8,772  are  Caucasian-Hawaiians  and  3,734  Asiatic- 
Hawaiians);  Portuguese,  22,303,  an  increase  of  6,628;  Spanish,  1,990, 
and  Porto  Ricans,  4,890  (both  new);  other  Caucasians,  14,867,  an 
increase  of  4,290;  Chinese,  21,674,  a  decrease  of  4,088;  Japanese, 
79,674,  an  increase  of  18,559;  and  all  others  (including  4,533  Koreans, 
158  blacks,  537  mulattoes;  and  2,736  others),  7,964,  an  increase  of 
4.727. 
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NATTONAIi  PARKS  AND   RESERVATIONS. 

The  policy  of  setting  aside  tracts  of  land  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States  as  pleasure  grounds  for  the  people  was  inaugurated  by 
Congress  by  the  act  of  March  1, 1872^  in  establishing  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  in  Wyoming,  and  thereafter  from  time  to  time  other 
lands  in  various  sections  of  the  country  were  set  aside  for  such  pur- 
pose and  as  a  practical  means  of  preserving  the  wonders  of  nature 
therein  from  desecration.  These  reservations  now  aggregate  12  in 
number,  embracing  over  4,500,000  acres,  to  which  should  be  added 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  Kiver,  for  the  creation  of  which 
as  a  national  park  recommendations  have  heretofore  been  submitted. 

The  areas  of  these  parks,  with  date  of  establishment  of  each,  are 
as  follows: 


Name. 


Date  of 
establiabinent. 


Aores. 


Yellowstone,  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho.. 

Yoeemite,  in  California. 

Seqaoia,  in  California 

General  Qrant,  in  California 

Mount  Rainier,  In  Washington 

Crater  Lake,  in  Oregon 

Wind  Gave,  in  Soutn  Dakota 

SuUysHiU,  in  North  Dakota. 

Piatt,  in  Oklahoma 


Mesa  Verde,  in  Colorado 

Five-mile  strip  for  protection  of  ruins. . 

Hot  Springs  Reservation,  in  Arkansas 

Olaoier,  in  Montana 


Mar.  1, 1872 
Oct.  1, 1880 
Sept.  25, 1800 
Oct.  1, 1890 
Mar.  2,1899 
May  22,1902 
Jan.  9, 1903 
Apr.  27,1904 
July  1,1902 
Apr.  21, 1904 
*une29,1906 

do 

June  16,1880 
May  11,1910 


fji 


2,142,720.00 

719,622.00 

161,597.00 

2,536.00 

207,360.00 

159,360.00 

10,622.00 

780.00 

848.22 

42,376.00 

175,360.00 

911.68 

981,681.00 


Total 4,606,153.85 


Public  interest  in  these  national  reservations,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  abroad,  is  constantly  increasing,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  visitors  thereto.  During  the  past  year  the  total  number 
of  victors  to  all  these  parks  a^r^ated  approximately  224,000,  as 
against  198,506  in  1910.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  travel 
thereto  will  be  greatly  augmented  in  the  future,  especially  during 
1915,  when  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco,  and  the  various  transcontinental  roads  will  doubt- 
less provide  a  transportation  rate  calculated  to  attract  visitors  to 
the  various  reservations  as  well  as  to  the  expo^tion. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  superintendents  of  the 
various  parks,  and  discussing  the  many  difficult  problems  presented 
in  the  administaration  of  the  affairs  of  each,  I  presided  at  a  conference 
held  under  my  direction  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  at  which  there  were  in  attendance  the  Assistant  Sec* 
retary,  the  chief  cl^k,  and  other  representatives  of  this  Department, 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  War,  the 
various  transcontinental  railroads,  and  of  concessionaires  in  the 
several  reservations.    Many  phases  of  p^rk  administration  were  dia- 
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cussed;  including  hotel  accommodations,  public  transportation,  con- 
struction of  roads,  trails,  and  bridges,  fire  protection,  forestry,  pro- 
tection of  game,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  park  regulations  gener- 
ally. This  conference  should  result  in  more  effective  administration 
than  it  has  heretofore  been  practicable  to  seciure.  The  consensus  of 
opinion,  however,  at  the  conference  was  that  development  of  tiie 
national  reservations  should  proceed  along  more  liberal  lines  than 
has  heretofore  obtained,  and  that  the  supervision  of  the  activities 
of  the  various  parks  should  be  centralized  in  a  bureau  especially 
charged  with  such  work. 

There  are  hereto  appended  tables  giving  the  location,  date  of  estab- 
lishment, area,  private  holdings,  if  any,  the  number  of  visitors,  and 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  various  national  parks  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  for  the  protection  and  improvements  thereof  during  1911 
and  for  five  years  prior  thereto,  as  well  as  the  revenues  derived  from 
leases,  privileges,  and  concessions  in  said  reservations  received  during 
the  said  period. 

NATIONAL  M0NT7HENTS  AND  PBBSBBVATION  OF  AMEBICAN 

ANTIQUITIES. 

By  an  act  approved  June  8,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preser- 
vation of  American  antiquities,"  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized,  "in  his  discretion,  to  declare  by  public  proclamation 
historic  landmarks,  historic  and  prehistoric  structures,  and  other 
objects  of  historic  or  scientific  interest  that  are  situated  upon  the  lands 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  be 
national  monuments."  Under  such  authority  the  President  has 
created  the  following  moniunents: 

National  monuments  adminiatered  by  Interior  Department. 


Name. 


State. 


Deyils  Tower 

Hontexuma  Castle 

El  Mono 

Ghaco  Canyon 

MulrWooda* 

Pinnacles 

Tumaoaoorl 

Navajo* 

Mukuntaweap 

Shoshone  Cavern 

Natural  Bridges* 

OranQuivira 

Sitka 

Rainbow  Bridfln* 

Lewis  and  Clark  OaTsm. , 

Colorado 

Petrified  Foiest 


Wyoming 

Ailzona 

New  Mexico. 

do 

CalUomia.... 

....do 

Arizona 

do 

Utah. 

Wyoming 

Utah....:.... 
New  Mexico. 

Alaska 

Utah 

Montana 

Colorado 

Arisona 


Date. 


Sept.  24, 1906 
Deo.    8,1906 

do.. 

Mar.  11,1907 
Jan.  9,1908 
Jan.  16,1908 
Sept.  15,1908 
Mar.  20,1909 
July  81,1909 
Sept.  21, 1909 
Sept.  25, 1909 
Nov.  1,1909 
Mar.  23,1910 
May  80,1910 
May  16,1911 
May  24,1911 
July  81,1911 


Area. 


Acta. 
1,152 

lec 
leo 

20,62S 

385 

«2,0W 

10 

«6O0 

^15,840 

210 

«2,7« 

>ieo 

»57 
160 

leo 

13,883 
25,625 


1  Donated  to  the  United  States. 

•  Estimated  area. 

t  WiHiin  an  TTiiiffm  nservation. 

« Based  on  15  known  rains  with  a  reserved  area  of  ^  acres  sorroandhig  each  rain.   Exterior  limits  of  tiaet 
specified  in  proclamation  contain  9UL810  acres. 

•  Orlginauy  set  aside  by  proelamatwn  of  AprU  16, 1908;  and  contained  only  120  acres. 
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By  prodamation  of  May  24,  1911,  a  new  national  monument 
under  the  Department  has  been  created,  designated  as  the  Colorado 
National  Monument,  Colorado.  The  lands  embraced  within  this  reser- 
vation are  in  part  identical  with  those  included  within  the  boimdaries 
of  the  Monument  National  Park  proposed  in  H.  R.  22549,  introduced 
in  the  Sixty-first  Congress,  which  failed  of  passage.  The  monument, 
however,  contains  nearly  6,000  acres  of  land  less  than  the  area  pro- 
posed to  be  segregated  by  the  national-park  bill. 

In  the  case  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Cavern  Monument,  Montana, 
set  aside  by  proclamation  of  May  11,  1908,  a  new  proclamation  was 
issued  on  May  16,  1911,  more  specifically  defining  the  boundaries 
thereof. 

The  Pinnacles  National  Monument,  California,  was  set  aside  by  a 
proclamation  dated  January  16,  1908,  at  which  time  it  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  being  within  a  national 
forest.  By  proclamation  dated  December  12,  1910,  the  lands  on 
which  this  monument  is  located  were  eliminated  from  the  national 
forest,  and  since  that  date  it  has  been  under  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument,  Arizona,  was  originally 
set  aside  on  December  8,  1906,  with  an  area  of  60,776  acres.  The 
defijiite  location  of  the  principal  deposits  of  silicified  wood  was  not 
known,  the  intention  being  to  reduce  the  area  after  the  lands  could 
be  examined  and  the  location  of  the  valuable  deposits  determined. 
During  the  year  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill,  head  curator  of  geology, 
National  Museum,  visited  the  reservation  at  the  instance  of  this 
Department,  and  submitted  a  report  thereon  reconunending  the 
reduction  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  reservation  and  suggesting 
the  s^regation  of  such  portions  thereof  as  are  desirable  for  the  use 
of  collectors  having  permits  under  the  act  of  June  8,  1908,  to  take 
specimens  of  silicified  wood  from  the  reservation.  This  report  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  and  accordingly,  on  July  31, 
1911,  a  new  proclamation  was  issued  reducing  the  area  of  the  Petrified 
Forest  National  Monument  to  25,625  acres. 

The  supervision  of  these  various  monuments  has,  in  the  absence  of 
any  specific  appropriation  for  their  protection  and  improvements, 
necessarily  been  intrusted  to  the  field  officers  of  the  Department  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  territory  in  which  the  several  monuments  are  located. 
This  supervision  in  many  instances  is  necessarily  limited,  and  con- 
siderable difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  protecting  the  monuments 
from  vandalism,  unauthorized  exploration,  and  spoliation.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  adequate  appropriation  be  made  by  Congress  for  the 
protection  and  improvement  of  these  reservations.  Only  such  monu- 
ments as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  subject 
to  depredations  by  vandals  and  unauthorized  collections  on  the  part 
of  the  public  should  be  provided  with  a  custodian  or  superintendent. 
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The  following  national  monuments  are  not  adminiflteced  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Those  that  should  be  continued  fibould  be 
placed  under  the  proposed  Bureau  of  National  Parks. 

National  monwrrunU  administered  by  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Name. 


State. 


Date. 


Area. 


dnderCone.* 

Laaeeo  Peak. ....... . 

OlIaCUflDwellliigs. 

Tonto... 

Grand  Canyon 

Jewel  Caye 

Wbeeler 

Mount  Oljrminis..... 

Oregon  Caves 

I'sPoetpUe 


Callfomla May    6,1907 

.dp. do. 


Oregon 
Deal's 


New  Mezioo. . . 

Ariiona 

do 

Sooth  Dakota.. 

Colorado 

Washington.. 


Nov.  10,1907 
Deo.  19,1907 
Jan.  11,1908 
Feb.  7,1908 
Dec  17,1908 
Mar.  2,1900 
July  12,1900 
Jn^    6,1011 


«1,2W 

140 

>6ii) 

i«6,«0 


1  Estimated  a 
National  monument  administered  by  War  Department 
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Big  Hole  Battlefield 

Montana. 

Acrta. 
June  23,1910>                ^ 

1  Set  aside  by  Szecotiye  order. 

TSLESEhlO&YNARY  INSTITUTIONS. 
OOVEItNHEirr  HOSPITAL  FOB  THB  IN8AKS. 

On  June  30,  1911,  there  remained  in  the  hospital  2,862  patients,  as 
against  2,916  remaining  on  June  30,  1910,  a  decrease  of  54  from  the 
previous  year.  During  the  year  there  were  admitted  623  patients,  a 
decrease  of  27  from  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  admissions 
added  to  the  number  remaining  on  June  30,  1910,  makes  a  total  of 
3,539  patients  under  treatment  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  being  an 
increase  of  37  over  the  previous  year.  The  daily  average  population 
for  the  year  was  2,884,  as  against  2,872.91  for  the  previous  year, 
thus  showing  an  increase  of  11.09.  Of  the  total  number  of  patients 
admitted,  401  were  from  civil  life,  215  from  Army  and  Navy,  and  7 
from  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

In  prior  annual  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
existing  laws  governing  the  commitment  of  the  various  classes  of 
insane  persons  to  the  hospital  do  not  adequately  meet  the  present 
conditions  and  need  revision,  and  to  the  necessity  for  outlining  some 
definite  poUcy  with  reference  to  the  future  growth  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  present  laws,  in  the  commitment  of  the  insane  from  the 
District  it  is  necessary  to  try  each  case  in  open  court  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  jury.  The  necessity  for  such  course  is  of  doubtful  pro- 
priety, as  it  can  only  have  the  effect  of  humiliating  both  the  patient 
and  the  patient's  relatives  and  has  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  person  whose  mental  status  is  tinder  inrestigation.  In 
a  majority  of  the  States  the  presence  in  court  of  the  party  whose 
sanity  is  to  be  inquired  into  is  discretionary  with  the  court,  and  like- 
wise the  trial  by  jury  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Persons  not 
residents  of  the  District  are  frequently  arrested,  tried,  and  con- 
victed of  vagrancy  and  other  misdemeanors,  sentenced  for  short 
periods  in  one  of  the  correctional  institutions  of  the  District,  and 
thereafter  becoming  insane  are  transferred  to  the  Government  Hos- 
pital, and  their  relatives  being  unknown  they  become  a  perpetual 
charge  on  the  United  States. 

The  law  providing  for  the  transfer  to  this  institution  of  persons 
charged  with  crime  in  the  custody  of  Federal  officers  or  after  con- 
viction Kkewise  needs  revision.  During  the  period  when  Indian 
Territory  was  practically  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  it  was  customary,  because  they  had  no  place  in  which 
to  confine  the  insane  in  that  Territory,  to  transfer  persons  com- 
mitting minor  or  other  offenses  in  that  district,  on  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  temporary  mental  aberration,  to  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane;  and  even  at  the  present  time  United  States  prisoners 
convicted  in  various  sections  of  the  country  and  serving  short  sen- 
tences becoming  temporarily  insane  or  mentally  incompetent  are  at 
once  transferred  to  the  Government  Hospital;  whereas  if  they  had 
been  cared  for  in  the  district  in  which  the  crime  was  committed, 
after  the  serving  of  the  sentence  they  would  be  immediately  turned 
over  to  the  custody  of  those  charged  with  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
the  community  of  which  they  were  legal  residents,  and  the  United 
States  be  not  charged  with  their  care  and  treatment. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  as  a  result 
of  conferences  between  officials  of  this  Department  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  interested  in  the  matter,  a  committee  was 
organized  consisting  of  the  following:  Surg.  Gen.  George  H.  Tomey, 
representing  the  Secretary  of  War;  Surg.  A.  W.  Dunbar,  representing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Robert  V.  La  Dow,  superintendent  of 
prisons,  representing  the  Attorney  General;  Maj.  William  V.  Judson, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  representing  the  District 
of  Columbia;  Mr.  Scott  C.  Bone,  representing  the  board  of  visitors; 
and  Dr.  William  A.  White,  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  repre- 
senting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  conmiittee  was  instructed 
as  follows: 

1.  To  investigate  and  report  on  any  defects  in  the  laws  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  institution  and  the  commitment  of  patients  thereto. 

2.  To  investigate  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  continuing  therein  patients 
committed  from  the  District,  and  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  from  distant  points. 

3.  To  recommend  as  to  the  policy  to  be  adopted  relating  to  the  growth  of  the  instito- 
tion,  and  the  matter  of  additional  lands,  buildings,  equipment,  etc. 
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4 .  To  report  on  the  preaent  conduct  of  the  institution,  and  to  make  any  reconunendft- 
tions  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  service  and  the  advancement  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  inmates. 

The  report  of  the  above-mentioned  committee  has  been  submitted 
and  is  now  under  consideration. 

FBEEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL. 

There  were  2,900  indoor  patients  treated  in  this  institution  during 
the  year,  an  increase  of  31  over  the  preceding  year.  One  thousaad 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  cases  were  received  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  1,018  from  various  States.  Two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-four  were  discharged,  of  whom  1,416  recovered, 
919  improved,  138  were  unimproved,  17  were  not  treated,  and  234 
died.  The  number  of  patients  remaining  in  the  hospital  at  ihecloae 
of  the  year  was  176.  Of  the  deaths  reported,  57  were  beyond  medi- 
cal and  surgical  aid  when  received.  The  surgical  work  has  been  veiy 
heavy  during  the  past  year,  involving  1,767  operations,  an  increase 
of  285  over  the  previous  year.  In  the  out-patient  department,  4,839 
were  treated,  an  increase  of  1,113  over  last  year. 

The  account  with  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shows  an  unpaid  balance  of  $73,505.71.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  may  see  their  way  clear  to  include  in 
future  estimates  to  Congress  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  contract 
price  for  the  care  of  all  patients  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital as  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  rendered 
during  the  past  year  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  this  class  of  pa- 
tients amounted  to  $37,139.36,  or  $11,639.36  more  than  the  appro- 
priation received  for  this  purpose. 

The  training  school  of  nursing  has  completed  its  seventeenth  year 
of  work  and  is  represented  by  217  graduates.  These  women  are 
engaged  successfully  in  private  nursing  and  not  a  few  are  engaged  in 
institutional  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  graduat- 
ing exercises  held  on  May  19,  1911, 13  nurses  received  their  diplomas. 

HOWARD  TTNIVERSITY. 

Howard  University  was  incorporated  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867 
(14  Stats.,  338).  Tlie  purpose  of  the  incorporation  named  in  the 
first  section  of  the  act  was  ''for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences."  The  incorporatoria  were  declared  to  be  "a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  with  perpetual  succession,"  etc.  Control  was 
vested  in  a  board  of  17  trustees. 

The  incorporators  and  their  successors  were  authorized  to  take  for 
the  university  property,  of  any  character,  "by  gift,  devise,  grant, 
donation,  bargain,  sale,  conveyance,  assurance,  or  will;"  to  transfer 
or  lease  any  of  the  property  of  the  university;  and  to  place  at  interest, 
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in  such  manner  as  a  majority  of  the  incorporators  or  their  successors 
should  decide,  any  money  belonging  to  the  universityi  and  with  the 
general  powers  usually  conferred  on  corporations  with  reference  to 
the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  courts  of  law  and  equity,  in  actions 
of  any  character.  Congress  reserved  the  right  to  ^ter,  amend,  or 
repeal  the  act  of  incorporation. 

The  enrollment  of  the  university  for  the  past  year  was  1,382. 
The  international  character  of  the  institution  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  these  students  came  from  37  States  and  11  foreign  countries — 
from  British  West  Indies  83,  British  Guiana  7,  Cuba  6,  Porto  Rico  5, 
Africa  and  South  America  3,  and  from  Dutch  West  Indies,  Bermuda, 
Liberia,  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  1  each.  Two  hundred  students 
completed  their  studies  in  the  institution,  of  whom  129  received  de- 
grees as  follows:  Twenty-eight  M.  D.;  17  D.  D.  S.;  8  Phar.  D.;  28 
LL.  B.;  6  B.  D.;  37  A.  B.;  and  6  Ped.  B. 

The  school  of  theology  receives  no  aid  from  Congress,  but  is  sup- 
ported entirely  through  endowments  and  special  gifts.  It  requires 
no  doctrinal  tests,  is  interdenominational,  and  is  open  for  all  who 
are  preparing  for  greater  efficiency  in  moral  and  religious  work. 

No  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  the 
university  until  March  3,  1879,  although  it  was  established  in  1867. 
In  1879,  $10,000  was  appropriated  "for  maintenance."  From 
March  3,  1879,  to  June  30,  1911,  Congress  has  appropriated  for  this 
institution  a  total  of  $1,386,340,  divided  as  follows:  For  maintenance, 
$894,700;  for  scientific  building  and  equipment,  $90,000;  for  addi- 
tion to  the  manual-training  building,  $23,000;  for  tools,  books,  and 
improvement  of  grounds  and  buildings,  equipment  of  different 
departments,  chemical  apparatus,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  $360,300;  and  for 
the  construction  of  a  building  for  coal  storage  and  for  otiier  improvo- 
ments  to  the  university  plant,  $18,340. 

The  only  buildings  erected  from  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
are  the  scientific  building,  the  addition  to  the  manual-training  build- 
ing, and  the  building  for  the  storage  of  coal,  but  for  many  years 
separate  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the  repairs  of  buildings 
and  the  improvement  of  grounds.  For  several  years  past  these  two 
items  have  been  combined  in  making  the  appropriations. 

A  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  university,  dated  November  10, 
1911,  shows  that  on  September  30,  1911,  the  total  value  of  all  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  university  was  $1,660,748.64,  of  which 
$395,504.46  represents  endowments.  The  total  amount  anpropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  university  is  $1,386,340;  the  sum  of  the  endow- 
ments and  the  appropriations  is  $1,781,844.46.  The  plant,  therefore, 
as  it  stood  on  September  30,  was  worth  $121,095.82  less  than  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  endowments  and  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  all  purposes. 
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As  the  law  now  exists,  this  Department  has  no  representation  on 
the  board  of  trustees,  although  it  has  for  several  years  given  adminis* 
trative  examination  to  the  accoimts  of  the  special  disbursing  officer 
handling  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  universily. 
Neither  has  the  Government  any  title  to  the  buildings  erected  or 
improvements  made  to  the  buildings  from  congressional  appropria- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  however,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has,  under  his  general  supervisory  power  and 
for  administrative  reasons,  directed  the  disbursing  officer  of  this 
Department  to  disburse  all  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this 
institution.  The  president  of  the  university,  in  his  report  for  the 
last  fiscal  year,  says:  "It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the 
institution  must  depend  for  the  years  to  come  abnost  entirely  on 
Government  support  and  current  receipts  from  tuition  in  the  several 
departments."  Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  the  maintenance,  improvement,  etc.,  of  the 
university,  and  the  statement  of  the  president  thereof,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Government  should  have  greater  supervision  over  the  insti- 
tution, and  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  act  of  incorporation 
of  March  2,  1867,  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  Grovemment  a  pro{>6r 
representation  on  the  board  of  trustees,  that  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  shall  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  that  the  institution  be  required  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  possible  transfer  or  loss  of  the  lands  upon 
which  buildings  have  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be  erected  from 
funds  provided  by  the  Government. 

COLT7MBIA  INSTITTTTION  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

This  Department  has  no  supervision  over  the  expenditures  of  the 
appropriation  made  by  Congress  for,  or  general  supervision  over,  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 
Under  existing  law  the  only  duty  imposed  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  relation  to  this  institution  is  the  reception  of  the  annual  re- 
port thereof  and  the  admission  of  indigent  deaf  mutes  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  to  that  institution  for  instruction  in  the  collegiate 
branch  thereof.  In  my  judgment  this  Department  should  either  be 
given  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  institution,  or  it  should  be  divested  of  the  minor  authority 
now  conferred  upon  it  by  law,  and  tlie  entire  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  vested  in  the  president 
and  board  of  directors  thereof,  they  being  required  to  report  directly 
to  Congress  as  to  the  administration  of  the  institution. 

ICABYLAND  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BUND. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat., 
294),  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  place  for  instruction 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or  some  other 
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State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are  children 
of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  under  section  4869,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  the  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  act  of  May  26,  1908  (35  Stat.,  295),  making  appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  provided  that  after  July  1,  1908,  a  contract 
should  be  entered  into  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  the  instruction,  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  of  indigent 
blind  children  of  the  District,  appropriated  $6,000  for  the  purpose, 
and  repealed  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  under  section 
3689  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1858  (11  Stat.,  293),  was 
also  charged  with  providing  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  children 
of  all  persons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
while  such  persons  are  actually  in  such  service,  the  expense  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  above  referred 
to,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  as 
to  whether  that  appropriation  was  repealed  so  far  as  to  be  no  longer 
available  for  the  instruction  of  this  class  of  beneficiaries.  In  an 
opinion  rendered  October  27,  1908,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury 
held  that  the  act  of  May  26, 1908,  supra,  only  repealed  the  provisions 
of  section  3489  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  the  extent  that  said  sec- 
tion provides  for  the  education  of  the  blind  children  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  that  the  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  in 
question  is  still  available  for  instructing  the  blind  children  of  all  per* 
sons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  in  some 
institution  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State,  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  continue  to  issue  permits  for  the 
instruction  of  such  cliildren.  No  permits  for  this  class  of  beneficiaries 
were  issued  during  the  past  year. 

SUPEBINTENDENT    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    CAPITOIi 
BUIIiDING  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  superintendent  in  his  annual  report  calls  attention  to  the 
increased  administrative  service  now  rendered.  In  1905  supervi- 
sion was  exercised  over  the  Capitol  Building  and  Groimds;  the 
Courthouse  and  Court  of  Claims  Building.  Since  that  date  there 
have  been  added  the  Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  the  heat- 
ing, lighting,  and  power  plant  for  the  Capitol  and  other  congres- 
sional buildings,  and  subways  connecting  the  Capitol  with  the  Office 
Buildings;  the  court  of  appeals  addition  to  che  courthouse. 

The  improvements  and  repairs  in  the  Capitol  and  Senate  and  House 
Office  Buildings  have  been  carried  on  successfully.    The  central 
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portion  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Dome  has  been  deaned  down  and 
painted;  the  walls  and  corridors  leading  from  the  crypt  in  the  base- 
ment stoiy  northward  to  the  Senate  wing  and  those  leading  north- 
ward from  the  Rotunda  were  repaired  and  refinished  to  conform  to 
the  surroundings;  an  iron  stairway  has  been  constructed  leading 
from  the  corridor  in  front  of  the  Senate  post  office,  bUsement  stoiy, 
to  the  subbasement  floor  below,  landing  directly  at  the  entrance  to 
the  subway  connecting  the  Capitol  with  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
Committee  rooms  and  other  rooms  have  been  painted  and  decorated 
and  plumbing  fixtures  have  been  installed.  Statuary  Hall  has  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  the  walls  and  ornamental  ceiling  painted. 
New  chandeliers  have  been  installed  in  a  number  of  rooms. 

The  practical  completion  and  satisfactory  operation  of  the  new 
congressional  heating  and  power  plant  has  supplied  the  Capitol^  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings,  and,  in  a  lai^e  measure,  the 
Library  of  Congress  during  the  past  year  with  light,  heat,  and 
power. 

The  expenditures  were  as  follows:  Capitol  Building  and  repairs, 
$39,450;  improving  the  Capitol  grounds,  $32,100;  lighting  Capitol 
groimds,  etc.,  $100,000;  engine  house.  Senate  and  House  stables, 
$1,500;  repairs  to  courthouse  of  District  of  Columbia,  $10,000; 
Court  of  Claims  Building,  $3,831. 

GENERAIi  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

This  corporation,  which  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
January  12,  1903,  section  6  of  which  requires  the  corporation  to 
annually  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  report,  in  writing, 
stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  and  personal,  held  by  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the  same, 
or  the  income  thereof  during  the  preceding  year,  has  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States.  The  corporation 
owns  no  real  estate,  its  property  consisting  of  securities  and  money 
divided  into  various  funds,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to 
be  used. 

On  June  30,  1911,  the  capital  funds  belonging  without  restriction 
to  the  board  amounted  to  $32,246,377.29,  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$15,786,229.65;  stocks,  $16,430,758.68;  cash,  $29,388.96. 

The  income  from  the  above  funds,  including  income  earned  but 
not  received  and  gain  on  securities  sold  amounting  to  $20,594.65, 
amounted  during  the  year  to  $1,861,073.15.  A  gift  from  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  from  the  income  of  the  special  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  increased  this  by  $200,000,  and  the  unexpended  balance  from 
previous  year,  amounting  to  $3,636,778.37,  brought  up  the  total 
undisbiursed  income  to  $5,697,851.52. 
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The  disbursements  during  the  year  were  as  follows: 

Payments  on  account  of  appropriationfi  to  colleges,  universities,  etc. .  $1, 307, 878. 86 

Payments  on  account  of  appropriations  for  farmers'  cooperative  demon- 
stration iTork  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture         113,251.62 

Payments  made*on  account  of  appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  professors  of  secondary  education  in  Southern  States 29, 859. 79 

Expenses t 34,139.44 

Total 1,485,129.71 

This  leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  income  on  June  30,  1911, 
of  $4,212,721.81.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds,  $2,472,582.05; 
stocks,  $805,963.29;  income  receivable,  $204,844.35;  cash,  $729,332.12 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  against  this  balance  there  are 
unpaid  appropriations  amounting  to  $4,158,668.89. 

The  John  D.  Rockefeller  special  fund  is  a  fund  which  Mr.  Kocke- 
feller  controls  both  as  to  principal  and  income.  During  the  year  the 
board,  at  his  direction,  gave  from  the  principal  $9,912,540.74  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  one-tenth  to  be  delivered  January  1  of  each 
year  for  10  years;  $924,707.63  was  also  given  during  the  year  to  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  of  New  York.  This 
leaves  an  undisbursed  balance  of  the  fund  amounting  to  $1,568,141.54, 
which  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds,  $242,135;  stocks,  $1,225,940.15; 
cash,  $100,066.39. 

The  income  from  this  fund  during  the  year  was  $561,591.42,  which, 
added  to  the  balance  from  the  previous  year,  makes  a  total  of 
$1,033,966.14.     Disbursements  during  year  were  as  follows: 

Gifts  to  the  University  of  Chicago 1112, 600. 00 

Gift  to  general  education  board  income  account 200,000.00 

ExpenBCfl 2,796.23 

Total 315,396.23 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  $718,569.91,  which  is  invested  as  follows: 
Bonds,  $441,973.65;  stocks,  $2,625;  income  receivable,  $97,855;  cash, 
$176,116.26. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  fund,  the  income  to  be  used  for  negro  rural 
schools,  amounts  to  $200,000.  It  is  invested  as  follows:  Bonds, 
$182,877.51;  stocks,  $16,645;  cash,  $477.49. 

The  income  from  this  fund  during  the  year  was  $9,206.81.  Added 
to  the  balance  from  the  previous  year  the  total  available  income 
amounted  to  $13,711.51.  Of  this,  $8,589.25  was  appropriated  and 
paid  to  various  schools,  leaving  a  balance  of  $5,122.26,  all  in  cash. 

During  the  year  all  securities  and  funds  held  by  the  board  for  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  were  turned  over  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  that  corporation. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  AT  IiAWTON,  OKIiAiHOMA. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  27,  1908  (35  Stat.,  49), 
it  was  provided — 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to 
plat  and  sell  in  accordance  with  section  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  o^  the  United  States  the  following-described  tract  of  land,  to  wit: 
The  south  half  of  section  thirty,  township  two  north,  range  eleven  west,  of  the  Indian 
meridian,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  reserve  from  said  tract  of  land,  when  surveyed,  one  block  for  public-park  and 
two  blocks  for  public-school  purposes,  and  shall  cause  to  be  erected  two  suitable 
school  buildings  out  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  said  sale,  the  remainder  of  proceeds, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  be 
converted  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  fund  belonging  to  the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and 
Apache  Tribes  of  Indians:  Provided  further^  That  said  sale  shall  be  made  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  approval  of  this  act. 

TJie  act  of  Congress  approved  February  18,  1909  (35  Stat.,  636), 
provides  for  extension  of  time  of  payments  on  certain  homestead 
entries  in  Oklahoma,  and  amends  the  above  act  in  the  following 
language: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  extend 
the  time  of  payments  to  the  purchasers  and  their  assigns  applying  therefor  upon  the 
lots  sold,  or  to  be  sold,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  providing  for  the 
platting  and  selling  of  the  south  half  of  section  thirty,  township  two  north,  range 
eleven  west,  of  the  Indian  meridian,  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  for  town-eite  purposes," 
approved  March  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  permit  the  unpaid  purchase  money  for  such  lots  to  be  paid 
in  such  installments  and  at  such  times  as  he  may  deem  proper:  Provided,  however. 
That  said  purchasers  or  their  assigns  shall  be  required  to  pay  interest  on  all  such 
deferred  payments  sufficient  to  pay  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  Indians  four 
per  centum  interest  on  the  payments  so  deferred,  and  to  pay  the  local  authorities 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  the  equivalent  of  the  State,  county,  city,  and  school  tax 
at  the  legal  rate  upon  such  valuation  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  determine, 
and  to  which  the  lots  would  be  liable  if  patented,  such  extension  of  time  not  to  exceed 
four  years  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act:  Provided,  further.  That  not 
exceeding  one-half  of  the  amount  which  may  be  set  aside  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  under  the  act  above  referred  to,  for  the  construction  of  two  school  buildings 
may  be  applied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  such  other  improvements  as  he 
may  deem  for  the  public  welfare. 

By  section  30  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1908,  20  per  cent  of  receipts  of 
sales  from  the  above-mentioned  source  was  set  aside  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  a  courthouse  and  post-office  building 
at  Lawton,  Oklahoma.  The  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  called  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  acts,  and  he  has  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  this  department  from  the  proceeds  the  sum  of 
$147,047.03. 

Thereafter  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  for  a  10-room 
schoolhouse  to  be  located  on  block  31  of  the  nortli  addition  to  Lawton 
and  designated  as  school  building  No.  1.  Contract  for  the  work  was 
let  to  the  McIIenry-Beatty  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  .Ohio,  and  Uie 
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building  was  oompleted  at  a  total  cost,  including  sidewalks,  archi- 
tect's fees,  and  supervision  of  work,  of  $54,822.96.  Contract  was 
also  let  to  E.  M.  Eby  for  the  construction  of  a  sanitary  sewer,  which 
was  completed  at  a  total  cost,  including  plans  and  supervision  of 
work,  of  $25,867.94.  The  building  and  sewer  were  formally  accepted 
and  turned  over  to  the  authorities  of  Lawton  and  are  now  in  use. 

On  April  24,  1911,  contract  was  let,  after  due  advertisement,  to  the 
same  finn  for  construction  of  an  additional  10-room  school  building, 
to  be  located  on  block  26  of  the  north  addition  to  Lawton,  and  to  be 
designated  as  school  building  No.  2,  and  for  the  laying  of  sidewalks 
around  it.  The  work  is  now  in  progress  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
completed  early  in  1912. 

After  deducting  from  the  total  proceeds  of  sales  of  lots,  Lawton, 
Oklahoma,  the  amounts  authorized  by  the  acts  of  May  29, 1908,  March 
27, 1908,  and  February  18, 1909,  the  balance  wiU,  by  operation  of  law, 
be  "converted  into  and  become  a  part  of  tlie  fund  belonging  to  the 
Comanche,  Eaowa,  and  Apache  Tribes  of  Indians.*' 

MEMORIAIi  TO  JOHN  WESIjEY  POWEIilu 

The  International  Geological  Congress  in  1904  considered  the 
advisability  of  the  construction  of  a  suitable  memorial  of  life  service 
to  Maj.  John  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  to  be  erected  on  the  brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
project.  Thereafter,  in  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  4,  1909' 
(35  Stat.,  992),  Congress,  among  other  things,  provided: 

Memorial  to  John  Wbslbt  Powell:  For  the  purpoee  of  procuring  and  erecting 
on  the  brink  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  in  the  Grand  Canyon  Forest  Reeerve  in  Arizona, 
a  memorial  to  the  late  John  Wesley  Powell,  with  a  suitable  pedestal,  if  necessary,  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  public  services  as  a  soldier,  explorer,  and  adminis- 
trator of  Government  scientific  work,  five  thousand  dollars:  Provided,  That  the  design 
for  said  memorial  and  the  site  for  the  same  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Thereafter,  on  March  4,  1909,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
designated  Dr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Dr.  C.  D.  Walcott,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
Col.  H.  C.  Rizer,  chief  clerk  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
as  members  of  an  advisory  committee  to  assist  him  in  determining 
the  character  of  the  monument  and  the  selection  of  the  best  site. 
Finding  it  difficult  to  reach  any  definite  conclusion  regarding  the 
character  of  the  monument  which  would  be  appropriate  and  satis- 
factory vdthout  having  a  somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
available  sites  for  selection,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Dr. 
Holmes,  visited  the  Grand  Canyon  in  May,  1909,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing the  necessary  observations.  As  a  result  of  such  visit  the  com- 
mittee submitted  a  preliminary  report  recommending  the  selection 
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of  ''Sentinel  Point,"  on  the  rim  of  the  canyon,  from  which  the  view 
of  the  Graiiite  Gorge  is  awe-inspiring,  as  being  the  most  suitable  site 
for  the  monument,  which  was  approved  by  the  Department,  and  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  look  further  into  the  matter  of  design 
and  erection  of  the  monument. 

On  October  19,  1910,  the  committee  submitted  a  further  report, 
stating,  among  other  things,  that — 

In  its  report  to  you  of  June  24, 1909,  the  committee  presented  a  number  of  suggestloiis 
that  had  been  made  touching  the  character  of  the  proposed  monument.  After  very 
full  consideration  the  committee  has  concluded  that  the  most  feasible  plan  to  follow 
is  that  embraced  in  the  last-named  suggestion  there  submitted,  viz.,  a  monumental 
seat  or  chair  from  which  the  canyon  and  the  river  could  be  viewed. 

A  model  of  this  plan  is  presented  herewith. 

It  is  proposed  to  insert  in  the  back  of  the  chair  a  bronze  medallion  portrait  of  Maj. 
Powell  with  appropriate  inscription.  Owing  to  the  limitations  marked  by  the  appro- 
priation the  committee  finds  that  the  only  suitable  material  that  can  be  adopted  in 
construction  is  concrete. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  at  once  proceed  to 
negotiate  with  responsible  i)artie8  for  effecting  the  above-indicated  design.  It  is 
further  reconmiended  that  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation  Service  be  authorized  to 
detail  some  competent  person  with  experience  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  design,  the  necessary  expenses  thus  incurred  to  be  paid  from  the  sum  of 
15,000  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  this  monument. 

This  report  was  approved  by  the  Department  October  20,  1910, 
smce  which  time  the  committee  has  had  the  matter  intrusted  them 
under  further  consideration,  and  has  submitted  a  tentative  design 
and  model  for  the  monument  which  is  now  under  consideration. 

MARITIME  CANAIi  CO.  OF  NICARAGUA. 

Section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  1889, 
entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 
Nicaragua ''  (25  Stat.,  675),  provides: 

Said  comi>any  shall  make  a  report  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  in  each  year  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  shall  be  duly  verified  on  oath  by  the  president 
and  secretary  thereof,  giving  such  detailed  statement  of  its  affairs,  and  of  its  assetB 
and  liabilities,  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  any  willfully 
false  statement  so  made  shall  be  deemed  perjury,  and  pimishable  as  such.  And  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  require  such  annual  stat^nent 
and  to  prescribe  the  form  thereof  and  the  particulars  to  be  given  thereby. 

The  report  of  this  corporation  has  been  duly  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress. In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Maritime  Canal  Co.  of 
Nicaragua  has  no  relations  whatever  with  this  Department  and  the 
Secretary  has  no  duty  to  perform  thereto,  except  as  specified  in  the 
above-mentioned  law,  it  is  recommended  that  the  act  be  so  amended 
as  to  require  the  corporation  to  submit  directly  to  Congress  such 
form  of  report  as  it  may  prescribe. 

Very  respectfully,  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secrekury. 
The  President. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Land  Classificatioxi  Work. 

[Refeired  to  on  p.  44  of  this  report.] 

Progress  of  coal  classification  and  valuation, 

STATUS  ON  JULY  1,  19ia» 


State. 

Withdrawals 
outstanding. 

Coal  lands 
classified. 

Valuation. 

ValuaUon  at 

TnlniiniinT 

price. 

Alaska 

Aeret. 

Acra. 

A  rkaoflaei 

60,715 

$1,473,762 

$1,214,280 

Arixona 

161,210 

r>lifnrnia... 

7,720 

2,068,094 

1,277,491 

1,816,144 

530,491 

80 

468,040 

585,086 
118,818,995 
30,657,031 
22,272,272 
7,579,630 
1,600 
14,981,435 

154,404 
37,911,729 
23,397,552 
22,118,664 
7,579,630 
1,600 
6,957,177 

Colorado 

6,666,518 
23,920,978 
3,155,295 

Ifont^nft 

NewHexJoo 

North  Dakota 

Oreeon 

379,452 
5,897,958 
2,210,847 
10,854,704 

TTt^Jh 

Wft^hlngton , , . 

Wyoming 

4,458,151 

251,019,401 

76,404,010 

Total 

53,236,962 

10,676,926 

447,389,212 

175,739,046 

^  Correction  of  previous  report 

STATUS  ON  JULY  1, 1911. 


>  Area  unknown. 


Ala^kfL. 

(}) 

Arkansas. 

60,715 

$1,473,762 

$1,214,280 

Arizona. 

118,718 

239,903 

5,517,338 

6,985,417 

19,880,471 

92  141 

5,809,490 

18,454,490 

3,521 

2,375,263 

6,221,314 

2,210,807 

7,013,543 

nftHtornlii 

7,720 
2,873,929 

585,086 
167,776,104 

154,404 

Colorado 

60,309,680 

Tdftho 

Montana 

3,512,348 

04,463,647 

76,398,380 

Nevada 

NewMexioo 

954,214 

230,814 

1,897 

21,261,664 

4,582,860 

49,909 

13,623,792 
4,582,860 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

37,919 

South  Dakota.          . .     . 

TTtAh 

636,479 

40 

7,147,719 

36,576,849 

2000 

381,804,868 

8,287,783 

WfMhfngton , . . , ... 

800 

Wvomlnff 

109,933,717 

Total 

74,932,416 

15,426,875 

708,575,739 

264,443,524 

1  Area  unknown. 
STATUS  ON  DECEMBER  1,  1911. 


Alaska 

Acres. 
0) 

Acres. 

Arkansas 

60,715 

$1,473,762 

$1,214,280 

Arir-ona 

118,718 

239,903 

5,464,662 

1,006,262 

18,711,566 

92, 141 

5,809,490 

18,454,400 

3,521 

2,034,131 

6,134,089 

2,210,086 

6,846,859 

C^Uflr>mlA 

7,720 
2,873,965 

585,086 
167,776,544 

154,404 

Colorado 

50,310,300 

Tf^AbO 

Montana...........  ..  .  ...  .. 

3,607,824 

97,276,955 

78,678,983 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

054,214 

230,814 

1,897 

21,261,664 

4,582,860 

49,909 

13,523,792 

North  Dakota 

4,582,860 

Oregon 

37,919 

South  DH^ota .  .            ... 

Utah 

7,147,719 

36,709,469 

2,000 

381,804,858 

8,399,403 

WMhington.. .      ..... 

800 

Wyomlnr 

109,933,717 

Total 

67,724,918 

16,621,429 

711,523,107 

266,836,437 

&  Area  unknown. 
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Oil-land  withdrawals. 


State. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
Julyl, 
1910.* 

Fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1911. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 

Period  July  1, 1911, 
to  Dec  1. 191L 

Withdraw^ 
aboat- 

New  with- 
drawals. 

Restora. 
tiona. 

With- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
tions. 

standinc 
Declir 

191L 

Alaska 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

230,400 
1,592,704 

87,474 
414,720 
419,901 

74,849 
581,666 
668,815 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aera. 

Arizona 

230,400 
2,498,173 

87,474 
414,720 
419,901 

74,849 
581,566 
255,461 

California. 

305,802 

1,211,271 

14,719 

i,eo7,«s 

87,474 

Colorado 

Ixniisiana 

414,720 

New  Mexico 

419,901 

Oregon 

74,S49 

Utah 

581.5ti6 

Wvomin^ . , .  t  -      

334,802 

21,448 

170,333 

396,482 

Total 

4,562,544 

640,604 

1,232,719 

3,970,429 

14,719 

600,234 

3,394,914 

i  Correction  of  previous  report.  >  Unsunreyed. 

PhosphaU'Umd  withdrawals. 


State. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
Standing 
July  1, 
1910. 

Fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1911. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 

Period  July  1.1911, 
to  Dec.  1, 191L 

Withdiaw- 
alsoat* 
■tandlag 

191L 

New  with- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
tions. 

With- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
tions. 

Florida 

Acres. 

2,400 
1,102,317 

Acres. 
35,439 

Acres. 

Acres. 

37,839 

952,388 

33,950 

107,745 

1,267,494 

Acres. 

^cret. 

2,190 

Atres. 

35.  MO 

Idaho 

149,929 

9;S.3b$ 

Montana ,.     

33,950 
200 

33,930 

Utah 

107,545 
1,267,494 

107,743 

Wyomlnir  ^  ^ , , .    

826 

1,206,668 

Total 

2,479,756 

69,589 

149,929 

2,399,416 

3,025 

2,306,»l 

Power-site  withdrawals. 


State. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
July  1, 
1910. 

Fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1911. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
Julyl, 
1911. 

Period  July  1,1911, 
to  Deo.  1, 1911. 

Withdraw- 
als out- 
standing 
Deri, 
1911. 

New  with- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
tions. 

With- 
drawals. 

Restora- 
tions. 

Arizona... 

Acres. 

107,650 

47,819 

201,549 

230,971 

Acres. 
106,000 
5,870 
10,131 
16,477 
8,388 
16,803 
1,284 

Acres. 
160 

Acres. 

213,390 

63,680 

200,174 

229,602 

8,388 

127,687 

15,375 

9,706 

161,795 

347,252 

80,386 

68,880 

Acres. 

Acres. 
23,448 

Acra. 
189.  m: 

California, 

72,112 
4,018 

66,005 

2,866 

240 

121901 

Colorado.. 

2,506 
17,756 

■■"*4,'6w" 

213.19! 

Idaho 

2S0.tiD4 

Minnesota 

11.354 

Montana 

122,515 
14,091 
14,536 

176,721 

379,912 
56.439 

108,396 

11,631 

2,520 

125.40: 

Nevada 

15.  rs 

New  Mexico 

4,830 
22,874 
33,740 

1,457 
48,601 

9.7Dk 

Oregon... 

7,948 

1,060 

26,404 

4,094 

16,814 
22,322 
22,887 
2,660 

179.  ca 

uSh  . 

3SB.5:4 

Washington. .  - 

2,136 
400 

i«.ir 

Wyoming 

61,1« 

Total 

1,454,499 

204,479 

143,555 

1,615,423 

196,924 

32,607 

1,60.730 
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state. 

Aczeaee 
d«»ienated 

19£.»' 

Fisoal  year  Jnly  1.1910, 
to  June  30, 1911. 

Aczeaea 
Julyl,1911. 

Period  July  1, 1911, 
to  Nov.  80, 1911. 

Acreaee 
designated 

i^fiTiwi. 

Designa- 
ttons. 

Oanoella- 
tions. 

Design*, 
tkms. 

OauceUfr. 
tlons. 

Aiisona 

Acres, 
26,657,280 
20,303,720 

Acres, 
90,400 
60,789 

5,847,383 

3,841 

2,167,404 

Acres, 
157,763 

Acres. 
26,589,917 
20,354,609 

6,336,838 
8,841 
31,853,530 
49,612,960 
16,306,675 
11,213,661 

6,765,780 
1,374,947 
3,402,896 
17,538,941 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres, 
36,589,917 
20,354,609 

5,346,427 

Colorado 

Idaho: 

Sees.  V-b  only. 

10,545 

11,109 

538 

67,973 

1,520 

Sec.  6. 

4,379 
81,921,503 
49,512,960 
16,306,675 
11,279,346 

6,769,613 

Montana.. 

29,686,126 
49,512,960 
15,883,343 
9,166,960 

6,664,469 
1,245,818 
3,401,816 
16,904,673 

Nevada 

NewMezioo 

423,332 
2,071,661 

111,311 

129,129 

1,080 

634,268 

Oreeon 

24,960 

65,685 

3,833 
840 

Utah: 

Sees.  1-5  only 

Sec.  6 

1,375,787 
3,402,896 
17,574,908 

Wftflhirgto" 

Wvonilnff. . 

35,962 

Total 

179,417,165 

11,030,598 

193,268 

190,254,495 

185,940 

1,520 

190,438,915 

1  Coneotlon  of  previous  report. 

MeUill^erov^dassifiMiions  (NorthemPadfie  R,  R,  grant  kmde),  Jvly  1, 1910 ^  to  June  SO, 
1911— No  daesifieaHons  July  1, 1911,  to  Nov.  SO,  1911. 


State. 

Mhieial. 

Nonmh^ 
eral. 

Total. 

Montana , 

Acres. 
130,386 
45,645 

Acres, 
21,722 
90,712 

Acres. 
152,106 

Idaho 

136,867 

Total 

176,031 

112,434 

288,466 

APPENDIX  B. 

National  Park  Statistics. 

(RefenBd  to  on  pages  31  and  75  of  this  report.] 

Appropriatione  and  revenues  of  national  parks  for  thefieeal  yean  1906-1911, 


Ap^^ 

Revenue. 

Total. 

igoe 

17,500.00 
7,500.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,500.00 

11,522.50 
2,806.96 
4,699.65 
4,790.20 
18,188.82 
23,420.13 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

47,500.00 

55,430.20 

1102,930.26 

Yosemite  National  Park: 

1906 

5,400.00 
6,760.00 
30,000.00 
30,000.00 
30,000.00 
62,000.00 

1,000.00 
9,193.04 
14,390.06 
16,051.17 
21,373.18 
35,765.48 

1907                    

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

163,150.00 

97,772.93 

260,923.98 

H  D— 62-2— vol  139 
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AppropriationM  and  revenues  of  national  parks  for  the  fiscal  yeare  1906-19 11 — Continued- 


Apg^ 

Revenue. 

TotaL 

Sequoia  NaUonal  Park: 

1906 

810,000.00 
10,000.00 
15,550.00 
15,550.00 
15,550.00 
15,550.00 

1907 

1169.60 
43.15 
46.57 
12L78 
255.65 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

82,200.00 

626.65 

182.836.65 

General  Grant  National  Park: 

1900 

2,000.00 
2.000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 

1907 

1908 

68.76 

1909 

1910 

50.00 
324.30 

1911 

12,000.00 

438.14 

12.438.14 

Crater  Lake  National  Park: 

1906 

3,000.00 
7,315.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 

1907-8 

25.00 

1909 

1910 

11.00 
30.00 

1911 

10,316.00 

66.00 

19.38L00 

Mesa  Verde  Nattonal  Park: 

1907-8 

7.600.00 

7,600.00 

7,500.00 

20,000.00 

1909 

1910 

1911 

100.00 

42,500.00 

100.00 

42.000100 

Mount  Rainier  National  Park: 

1907 

2,500.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 

206.22 

170.00 

1,104.79 

8,053.70 

7,748.48 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

14,500.00 

18,182.28 

82,681.x 

Wtaid  Cave  National  Park: 

1906 

2,500.00 
4,400.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,500.00 

1907 

1908 

200.00 

1909 

1910 

840.76 
840.00 

1911 

16,900.00 

880.75 

17,780175 

Piatt  National  Park: 

1900 

87,807.44 
178.00 

7,021.00 
272.00 

2,130.31 
422.76 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

47,331.60 

82,  SSL  50 

Glacier  National  Park: 

1911 

16,000.00 

826.88 

16,S8&88 

418,065.00 

221,165.80 

630,220191 

Total  ai>proprlatloins . 
TptalreTenuM....... 


8418,066.00 
221,165.81 

680,220131 
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Name  of  park. 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


Yellowstone  National  Park .. . 

Yosamlte  National  Park 

Seqaola  National  Park 

General  Grant  National  Park. , 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 
Heaa  Verde  National  Park. .. . 
Crater  Lake  National  Park.. . . 

Wind  Cave  National  Park 

Piatt  National  Park 

Sallys  Hill  National  Park 

Hot  Sprlncs  Reservation 

Glacier  NSi(Hial  Park 


17,182 

6,414 

700 

900 

1,786 

V^ 

2,887 


16,414 
7,102 
900 
1,100 
2,068 
(0 

2,600 
2,761 

28,000 
400 
0) 


19,542 
8,850 
1,251 
1,773 
3,511 
80 
5,275 
3,171 

26,000 
250 
0) 


82,546 

13,182 

854 

798 

5,968 

165 

4,171 

3,216 

25,000 

190 

0) 


10,675 

13,619 

2,407 

1,178 

8,000 

250 

5,000 

3,387 

*  25,000 

190 

120,000 


23,064 
12,530 

8,114 

2,160 

10,306 

206 

s  4,500 

3,887 
30,000 

S200 
130,000 
M,000 


^  No  record  kept. 


'Estimate. 
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APFBNBZX  O. 
Agriculture  in  Alaska. 

[RefBRcd  to  on  page  67  of  th«  report.] 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  November  IS,  1911. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  November 
9,  I  will  Btate  that  this  department  has  been  studying  the  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  Alaska  since  1897.  Experiment  stations  have 
been  established  at  a  number  of  places  and  there  are  such  institutions 
now  in  operation  at  Sitka  and  Kodiak,  representing  the  coast  r^on, 
and  at  Rampart  and  Fairbanks,  in  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  Valleys. 

The  station  at  Rampart  was  established  in  1900,  and  there  has  not 
been  a  season  since  then  when  most  of  the  varieties  of  oats  and  barley 
seeded  have  not  matured,  and  many  years  wheat  and  rye  have  also 
ripened.  Natinrally,  great  differences  are  noted  for  different  varie- 
ties of  grain,  depending  on  the  origin  of  the  seed,  character  of  the 
season,  method  of  cultivation,  etc.  In  1909,  out  of  63  varieties  of 
cereals  sown,  55  ripened  their  entire  crop.  These  included  1  variety 
of  winter  wheat,  7  of  winter  rye,  27  of  spring  barley,  15  of  spring 
oats,  and  1  each  of  spring  wheat,  emmer,  and  spring  rye.  In  1910, 
32  varieties  of  spring  barley  and  20  out  of  23  varieties  of  oats  ripened 
their  entire  crop.  Ten  varieties  of  winter  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  all 
matiured.  There  are  at  present  23  acres  under  cultivation  at  this 
station,  which  is  situated  at  approximately  65°  30'  north  latitude. 

At  the  Fairbanks  station,  which  is  near  the  town  of  that  name  and 
3°  30'  farther  south,  there  are  about  70  acres  under  cultivation. 
Part  of  this  land  is  devoted  to  growing  oats  and  grass  for  hay,  some 
to  grain  experiments,  and  about  7  acres  were  in  potatoes  during  the 
past  summer.  The  work  at  the  Fairbanks  station  was  not  begun 
untU  in  1907,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  agriculture  on  a  farm  scale.  Grains  have  matured  here, 
and  there  has  been  no  trouble  in  making  hay  from  the  native  grasses 
or  from  oats  especially  sown  for  that  purpose.  Last  year  more  than 
$1,500  worth  of  station-grown  potatoes  were  sold,  and  this  year  the 
crop  of  7  acres  was  estimated  in  September  as  worth  fully  $3,000. 
At  both  tiie  Rampart  and  Fairbanks  stations  experiments  are  in 
progress  in  breeding  earlier  and  hardier  grains,  and  some  promising 
results  have  already  been  attained. 

At  Sitka,  where  the  headquarters  of  the  Alaska  stations  are  main- 
tained, the  investigations  are  confined  to  horticultural  operations. 
Varieties  of  all  the  hardy  garden  vegetables  have  been  tested  and 
those  best  suited  to  Alaskan  conditions  determined.  Through  these 
experiments  and  others  in  cooperation  with  the  branch  stations  and 
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individuals  throughout  the  Territory,  it  is  possible  to  determine  what 
varieties  of  vegetables  are  best  suited  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  work  with  small  fruits  is  in  progress  at  Sitka,  and 
during  the  past  season  about  $65  worth  of  strawberries  were  sold 
from  plants  that  resulted  from  the  crossing  of  a  native  and  a  cultivated 
species  of  strawberry. 

On  the  island  of  Kodiak  experiments  with  live  stock  have  been  in 
progress  since  1907,  when  there  were  assembled  11  head  of  cattle 
from  Kenai,  6  from  Wood  Island,  and  19  purchased  in  the  States. 
The  cattle  are  all  pedigreed  Galloways,  and  those  from  Wood  Island 
and  Kenai  were  purchased  in  Missouri  in  1906,  when  the  stock- 
breeding  project  was  begun.  They  have  all  been  brought  together 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  and,  while  a  number  have  been  sold  and  others 
have  died,  there  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  82 
head  of  pure-bred  Galloways  and  about  a  dozen  head  of  grade  cattle. 
Some  work  has  been  done  at  this  station  with  sheep,  and  the  40  head 
of  the  original  flock  in  1910  have  increased  to  about  80.  During  the 
past  two  years  all  of  these  animals  have  been  wintered  almost  exclu- 
sively on  native  forage,  either  silage  or  hay,  about  100  tons  of  each 
having  been  made  each  year  from  wild  grasses.  In  1909  and  1910  the 
cattle  grazed  until  the  middle  of  December,  and  they  were  fed  from 
that  time  until  May,  when  the  beach  grass  afforded  some  grazing. 
By  June  10  the  pasturage  was  good,  and  all  stock  fattened  rapidly. 
The  Galloway  cattle  have  proved  well  adapted  to  the  coast  region, 
and  it  is  planned  to  give  them  a  trial  in  the  interior  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  only  stock  kept  at  the  Rampart  and  Fairbanks  stations  are 
horses,  and  no  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  making  sufficient  hay 
for  them. 

As  a  result  of  10  years'  active  work  this  Department  believes  in  the 
possibility  of  developing  an  agriculture  for  Alaska  that  will  be  com- 
parable with  that  of  Northern  Europe,  where  conditions  are  somewhat 
similar,  such  as  in  parts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Russia. 
It  is  believed  that  agriculture  will  supplement  any  other  industry 
that  may  be  developed  in  Alaska,  and  it  is  possible  that  ultimately 
oats  and  barley  can  be  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  not 
only  local  demands,  but  a  surplus  for  exportation.  It  is  probable 
that  stock  raising  can  be  made  a  success  and  dairying  become  profit- 
able, as  the  period  of  winter  feeding  and  protection  is  not  much  if 
any  longer  than  is  now  required  in  many  other  regions  where  these 
industries  are  carried  on. 

The  Department  expects  to  continue  its  investigations  and  extend 
them  as  rapidly  as  its  resources  will  allow,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position 
to  give  de&iite  advice  on  all  agricultural  and  horticultural  matters 
relating  to  the  Territory. 

Sincerely,  yours,  James  Wn.soN, 

Secretary, 
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Goveenoe's  Office, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  October  1, 1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  my  second 
annual  report,  covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 

I  have  given  a  somewhat  ample  discussion  of  several  subjects, 
by  reason  of  those  vital  and  urgent  needs  of  a  Territory  which  hereto- 
fore has  not  had  the  benefit  of  adequate  legislation  and  care  by 
Government. 

POPUIiATION. 

Any  considerable^  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Territory 
must  await  a  more  liberal  governmental  policy  as  a  whole,  including 
a  revision  of  the  present  land  laws  and  the  enactment  of  new  ones; 
and,  furthermore,  in  some  measure,  a  more  considerate  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  press  and  people  in  the  States  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  by  highly,  capitalized  interests.  There^  has  been 
no  gain  in  population  witnin  tne  last  year.  The  decennial  census, 
taken  last  year,  the  returns  of  which  are  about  to  be  published, 
showed  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  year  1900  of  only  764, 
including  both  whites  and  natives.  The  total  population  of  64,356 
is  about  equally  divided  as  between  whites  and  natives.  The 
present  density  of  white  population  is  about  1  person  to  19  square 
miles. 

Of  the  14  incorporated  towns  in  the  Territory  in  1910,  5  increased 
in  population  between  1900  and  1910;  5  decreased;  and  4  are  towns 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  former  year.  Iditarod,  a  new  town  of 
considerable  population,  incorporated  in  1911,  does  not  appear  in 
the  census  returns  of  1910  as  a  separate  division.  Of  aU  the  principal 
white  settlements  or  mixed  white  and  native  settlements  appearmg 
in  the  census  returns  of  last  year,  9  showed  an  increase  and  14  a 
decrease,  while  27  new  settlements  had  come  into  being  and  4  had 
disappeared.  The  9  places  which  increased  in  population  were 
Afognak,  Chignik,  Douglas,  Haines,  Ketchikan,  Kodiak,  Seldovia, 
Tread  well,  and  Valdez,  and  the  14  which  decreased  were  Circle, 
Eagle,  Juneau,  Kenai,  Nome,  Nushagak,  Rampart,  St.  Michael, 
Sitka,  Skagway,  Unalaska,  tJnea,  Wood  Island,  and  Wrangell. 
Besides  the  places  included  in  the  foregoing  statement,  the  latest 
census  returns  give  a  population  slightly  m  excess  of  2,000  in  several 
''districts,"  widely  scattered  and  unorganized,  as  follows:  Chandalar, 
Forty  Mile,  Kantishna,  Mount  McKinley,  Nebesna,  Tanana  (district), 
and  Prince  William  Sound. 

The  new  settlements  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  10-year  census 
period,  as  shown  by  the  population  returns,  are  Candle,  Chatanika, 
Chena,  Copper  City,  Cordova,  Council,  Deering,  Dishkakat,  Dome, 
Ellamar,  Ester.  Fairbanks,  Grarden  Island,  Graehl,  Hot  Springs, 
lUamna,  Katalla,  Knik,  Koyukuk,  Ophir,  Otter,  Petersburg,  Rich- 
mond, Seward,  Stevens^  Susitna,  and  Tiekel.  At  least  half  of  these 
new  settlements  expenenced  a  decrease  in  population  in  the  later 
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years  of  the  decade,  some  of  the  people  having  returned  to  the 
States,  but  many  of  them  having  moved  on  to  other  places  in  ihe 
Territory  where  it  was  thought  better  opportunities  were  to  be  had 
in  mining  and  other  enterprises.  The  percentage  of  the  latter 
dass  is  certainly  very  large,  and  the  change  is  constantly  taking 

})lace.  This  is  ^  a  condition  which  is  universally  recognized.  It 
orms  no  reflection  on  the  character  of  the  people  who  make  up  the 
population,  but  simply^  characterizes  the  present  natural  conditions 
m  the  Territory — conditions  which  can  be  changed  to  some  extent 
by  beneficial  legislation,  but  which  will  be  changed  to  at  least  an 
equal  degree  by  the  natural  and  usual  evolution  which  takes  place 
in  a  new  country. 

ASSESSED  VALUATIONS  AND  TAXES. 

There  are  now  15  incorporated  towns  in  the  Territory,  one  of 
them  having  been  added  this  year.  One  of  the  towns,  incorporated 
some  years  ago,  voluntarily  does  not  exercise  any  powers  under 
its  incorporation.  Several  others  did  not  make  an  assessment  of 
taxable  property  or  levy  a  tax  this  year,  and  some  of  these  did  not 
last  year.  One  or  two  have  never  done  so.  In  these  cases  the 
municipal  expenses  are  defrayed  exclusively  from  the  funds  collected 
from  the^  local  liquor  licenses  and  occupation  licenses,  these  moneys 
being  paid  to  the  clerks  of  the  district  courts  and  by  them  turned 
over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  towns,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  9  incorporated  towns  which  caused  an  assessment  of  property 
to  be  made  and  a  tax  to  be  levied  this  year  report  a  total  assesseci 
valuation  of  $7,669,047.  The  tax  rate  of  these  towns  ranges  from 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent,  the  average  being  1.16  per  cent. 
Five  in  the  same  list  of  9  towns  levied  a  tax  m  1910  also,  when  the 
assessed  valuation  a^egated  $3,706,518,  as  against  $3,174,004 
this  year.  Reports  ffom  Nome  and  Iditarod  have  not  yet  been 
received  by  this  office.  The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  the 
incorporated  towns  is  relatively  small,  and  it  is  not  increasing,  for 
reasons  the  same  as  those  which  are  holding  back  the  industrial 
and  commercial  development  of  the  Territory  as  a  whole.  The 
figures  relating  to  taxable  property  and  taxes  are  presented  in  the 
following  table: 

Assessed  valuation  and  rate  of  taxation. 


Towns. 


Chena. 

Cordova.... 

Douglas 

Eaffto 

FavDanks.. 

Haines 

Iditarod.... 

Juneau 

Ketchikan., 

Nome 

Petersburg. 
Skagway... 
Tread  well.. 

Valdes 

Wrangell... 


1910 


Assessed 
valuation. 


« 


$363,308 
> 125,000 


[11 

1,351,296 

641,915 

2,077,675 

700,000 

650,000 


Rate  of  taxa- 
tion. 


8:::::::::: 

1  per  cent.. 
(C 


1  per  cent... 
1  percent... 
U  per  cent.. 


percent. 


percent. 


1911 


valuation. 


11,165,840 

285,000 

MOO.OOD 

3,037,203 


« 


1,341,875 
585,200 

162,000 
711,939 


Rateortuft- 


iper 


r 

ipv 

f 


^  No  valuation  made  and  no  tax  levied.  *  New  incorpi 

■  Valuation  estimated  but  no  Ux  levied.         *  No  report  i 

■  Town  not  incorporated  until  1911.  •  Inooi^ratf 
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There  has  been  a  fairly  active  demand  for  laborers  at  good  wages 
in  nearly  all  the  Alaska  towns  and  in  many  of  the  outlying  districts. 
The  whole  nmnber  of  employed  was  smaller  than  last  year,  owing  to 
the  completion  of  the  Copper  River  Railroad.  There  has  been  no 
strike  or  other  serious  difficulty  involving  labor  during  the  year.  A 
table  showing  the  scale  of  wages  for  mechanics,  miners,  and  laborers, 
and  the  cost  of  living  is  transmitted  with  this  report.  (See  Appendix 
F.) « 

COMMERCE. 

The  products  of  Alaska  shipped  to  the  States  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
other  tnan  gold  and  silver,  were  larger  in  value  than  in  any  prior 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Territory.  The  increase  as  compared  with 
1910  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the  large  production  of  canned  salmon, 
of  which  the  market  price  was  unusually  nigh,  and  of  copper  ore — the 
shipments  of  the  latter  being  suddenly  mcreased  upon  the  completion 
of  the  railroad  in  the  Copper  River  Valley.  The  total  shipments, 
other  than  those  of  precious  metals,  were  valued  at  $13,813^824,  as 
against  $12,349,462  in  1910.  The  copper  ore  shipments  will  mcrease 
very  largely  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  domestic  shipments  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  were  valued  at  $15)171,008, 
as  against  $18,401,849  in  the  year  before,  when  the  output  was  con- 
siderably larger. 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from 
the  States  to  Alaska  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  total  being  smaller 
than  in  any  year  since  1906. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  coal  shipped  into  Alaska  from 
the  United  States  for  domestic  consumption,  but  an  increase  from 
foreign  countries.  The  value  of  coal  brought  in  from  both  sources 
was  slightly  less  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  than  in  1910. 

A  general  summary  of  Alaska  commerce  for  each  year  since  1906 
is  given  in  the  following  tables: 

Domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alasha,  1907-1911. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Coal 

$277,741 
565,991 
3,852,679 
6,0^,364 
829,473 
7,211,855 

1182,942 
419,170 
4,824,609 
5,625,681 
733,281 
4,171,903 

1172,238 
611,110 
4,812,280 
5,730,895 
740,667 
5,119,255 

11208,359 
527,053 

5,709,558 

5,930,196 
654  821 

4,942,660 

1  $180,017 

Lumber 

548,447 

Hardware  and  machinery 

5,247,983 

Provisions. r 

4,946,378 

Liquors 

604,329 

Another 

4,209,356 

Total 

17,811,093 

15,957,576 

17,186,445 

17,972,647 

15,736,510 

1  Besides  the  domestic  coal  above  mentioned  there  was  foreign  coal  to  the  value  of  1356.435  Imported  In 
1910,  and  to  the  value  of  $382,197  in  1911.  In  1911,  also,  there  were  shipments  of  336  tons  of  coke,  and  6,447 
tons  of  foreign  ooal  shipped  to  Alaska  via  the  States. 

a  The  appemdioes  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Qovemor  of  Alaska  are  not  reprinted  in  this  publication. 
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DUtrSmtion  of  domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alasba^  JSOl-lSll. 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

19U 

Southeast  Alaska  as  far  west  as  Sitka 

Bonttaern  Alaska,  Yukatat  to  XTnalaska. . . . 
Bering  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean— all  points 

on  seacoast  except  St.  Michael 

Yukon  River,  including  St.  Michael  and 

Yukon  Basin 

$4,233,428 
2,968,515 

5,958,731 

4,650.419 

$4,513,006 
4,236,089 

3,964,648 

3,214,933 

$5,386,437 
4,256,676 

3,788,784 

3,754,548 

$4,439,244 
5,303,831 

3,864,219 

4,365,353 

$4,731,  aK 
4,(BUS» 

3,781,275 

Total 

17,811,093 

15,957,576 

17,186,446 

17,972,647 

16,736,510 

Value  of  merchandise  and  precious  metals  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United  Stales^ 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

> 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

19U 

$8,423,146 
722,104 
1,267,621 
367,872 
646,652 
679,429 

$8,125,951 
800,165 
474,172 
138,989 
463,108 
915,412 

$9,972,316 
852,634 
455,118 
193,192 
537,162 
1,044,933 

$9,434,946 
969,861 
165,566 
136,520 
674,764 
1,067,805 

no,  288,567 

A\\ ot\mf^h,.'.\./.. ........V...  ...V.,. 

Copper  ore 

776,4i7 
113,773 

Whalebone 

Furs 

894,485 

All  other 

LsSaa 

Total 

12,106,824 

10,917,797 

13,055,365 

12,349,462 

13,8I2,8M 

DOMESTIC  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Gold 

18,664,228 
19,474 

17,490,777 
13.007 

17,782,493 
19.383 

18,308,128 
8,721 

i5bia.<n 

SUver 

19,337 

Total 

18,583,702 

17,603,784 

17,801,876 

18,401,848 

16,171.001 

rOBEION  GOLD  AND  8ILVEB. 

Gold 

6,837,839 
9,311 

3,337,338 
7,125 

3,464,200 
14,004 

3,865,978 
11.246 

3,710,436 
l5f» 

Silver 

Total 

6,847,150 

3,344,463 

3,478,204 

3,877,224 

3,726,411 

Grand  total 

37,537,676 

31,766,044 

34,335,435 

34,628,536 

32,m,20 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  assimed  to 
duty  in  Alaska  have  continued  to  do  valuable  work,  and  I  leave  to 
them  all  detailed  statements  in  regard  to  recent  mining  develop- 
ments. A  list  of  their  published  reports  and  professional  papera 
appears  in  an  appendix  of  this  report,**  and  others  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  withm  the  next  few  months. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  output  for  1911  has  not  been  authorita- 
tively estimated,  but  as  a  whole  it  probablv  will  not  greatly  exceed 
that  of  1910.  The  copper  production  will  be  much  larger,  owing  to 
the  beginning  of  shipments  from  the  Copper  River  re^on  over  the 
new  railroad.  These,  however,  did  not  begin  until  April.  The 
actual  shipments  of  copper  ore  from  Alaska  in  the  fiscal  year  1911, 
as  shown  by  the  customs  records,  amounted  to  23,633  tons,  valued 
at  $776,497,  as  against  13,056  tons,  valued  at  $165,566.  m  1910. 
The  disproportionate  increase  in  values  presumably  was  aue  to  the 
exceptionally  high  grade  of  the  Copper  Kiver  ore,  but  the  figures, 
wbicn  were  given  before  smelting,  are  not  accurate. 


a  Appendtoes  not  printed  in  this  pubUoatlon. 
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The  gold  production  in  the  calendar  year  1910,  according  to  the 
latest  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  was  valued  at  $16,987,990, 
as  against  $20,339^600  in  1909.  The  silver  production,  chiefly 
incidental  to  gold  mining,  was  126,480  fine  ounces,  as  against  198,600 
fine  ounces  in  1909.  The  figures  for  1910  are  stiU  subject  to  correc- 
tion. 

The  most  notable  new  developments  in  precious  metal  operations 
have  been  in  the  Juneau  district,  in  the  Prince  William  Sound  region, 
and  in  one  or  two  localities  in  the  lower  Yukon  Basin.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  important  auartz  activities  in  the  Fair- 
banks neighborhood  have  ^one  forward  steadily,  and  that  the  pros- 
pect of  profitable  lode  mining  there  is  certainly  no  less  bright  than 
it  was  a  year  ago.  In  the  vicinity  of  Juneau  the  prospect  is  that  a 
large  mining  operation,  destined  to  have  an  exceptionally  long  life,  will 
be  under  fiiil  way  within  the  next  three  years.  One  company  is  now 
driving  a  tunnel  for  the  transportation  of  ore  to  the  beach  where,  it 
is  announced,  a  mill  with  150  stamps  is  to  be  installed.  The  boaies 
of  low-grade  gold  quartz  in  Silver  Bow  Basin,  which  are  distributed 
among  sever^  owners,  are  said  to  be  even  larger  than  those  on 
Douglas  Island,  where  the  largest  gold  mines  in  Alaska,  and  among 
the  largest  in  the  world,  are  situated.  Development  has  been 
hinderea  by  litigation  over  titles  and  water  rights  m  this  and  other 
districts  and  by  "wildcat"  stock-selling  enterprises. 

The  outlook  on  the  eastern  side  of  Prince  WiUiam  Sound  is  bright- 
ened by  the  considerable  prospecting  activities  of  the  last  year, 
both  in  gold  and  copper.  The  Valdez  district,  where  one  highly 
successful  gold-quartz  mine  has  been  developed,  has  been  the  source 
of  much  activity  during  the  present  season,  and  there  has  been 
increased  prospecting  in  the  vicinity  of  Seward. 

The  placer  nelds  of  the  Iditarod  have  been  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing to  those  who  hoped  to  find  pay  on  a  large  number  of  creeks,  but 
the  operations  on  a  few  of  the  streams  have  been  highly  profitable. 
A  stampede  took  place  to  Ruby  Creek,  in  the  lower  Yukon  Valley, 
near  Anvik,  last  summer,  but  definite  reports  as  to  valuable  finds 
are  lacking  at  this  time. 

The  greatest  mining  activity  in  the  Seward  Peninsula  is  still 
centerea  at  Nome,  where  operations  are  now  largely  confined  to 
dredging.  There  are  now  about  12  or  14  dredges  in  the  Nome  dis- 
trict, and  the  camp  is  still  prosperous,  the  center  of  a  considerable 
population. 

lONING  LAWS. 

The  serious  defects  in  the  general  mining  laws  as  applied  to  Alaska 
are  becoming  still  more  apparent.  The  existence  of  provisions  which 
tend  to  retard  development  and  to  encourage  mere  speculation  has 
often  been  complainea  of  by  inteUigent  and  progressive  mining  men 
in  the  United  States.  In  Alaska  there  is  still  more  ground  of  com- 
plaint, for  the  owners  of  mining  claims  in  many  cases  reside  else- 
where, and  have  no  intention  of  operating  their  claims.  The  motive 
to  develop  as  a  condition  of  ownership— the  central  fact  in  the  activ- 
ities of  some  of  the  most  progressive  nuning  States  in  other  parts  of  the 
world — is  entirely  wanting  m  Alaska,  llie  requirement  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  annual  assessment  work  be  done  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  development  at  all,  nor  would  it  do  so  even  if  the  pro- 
vision ^ere  not  evaded  notoriously  in  many  ixistances.    Moreover, 
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the  amount  of  assessment  work  reciuired  when  the  owners  of  ei^t 
mineral  claims  form  an  association  is  absurdly  small.  To  the  honest 
prospector  and  miner  actually  on  the  groimd  for  the  purpose  of  min- 
mg,  the  association  tract  so  far  as  the  provision  for  annual  assess- 
ment work  is  concerned  is  an  abomination.  I  quote  from  my  annual 
report  for  1910: 

According  to  the  present  practice  the  exercise  of  |>owerB  of  attorney  frequently 
retards  mineral  development.  This  is  true  when  claims  are  staked  in  association 
tracts,  it  frequently  being  the  case  that  a  single  individual  holding  seven  i)ower8  of 
attome}^  reserves  160  acres  of  placer  ground  and  holds  it  from  year  to  year  merely  by 
performing  $100  worth  of  assessment  work.    The  ground  is  often  held  for  speculative 

Surposes  only,  and  in  case  the  persons  who  gave  the  powers  of  attorney  are  nomesi- 
ents  who  have  never  even  visited  Alaska  speculation  is  almost  certain  to  be  the 
motive  for  holding  the  claim. 

These  absentees  would  soon  lose  their  desire  to  speculate  if  a  law  were  enacted 
requiring  that  assessment  work  on  an  association  clami  be  performed  to  the  amount 
of  1100  for  each  individual  claim  of  20  acres.  That  there  is  no  such  law  at  present  is 
a  crying  evil,  and  the  interest  of  every  genuine  prospector  and  bona  fide  resident  in 
Alaska  demands  that  the  evil  be  mitigated. 

Also,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  bad  effects  of  absenteeism  and  speculation, 
the  time  within  which  assessment  work  must  be  done  should  be  shortened.  At  present 
it  is  possible  for  the  owner  of  a  location  made  in  January  of  any  year — and  the  owner 
may  DO  a  nonresident  who  has  merely  given  a  power  of  attorney  for  speculative  pui^ 
"poBCB — to  hold  a  placer  claim  almost  two  years  without  performing  or  paying  for  any 
assessment  work  whatever. 

Other  changes  in  the  law  have  been  suggested,  about  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion;  but  there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion 
amon^  mining  men  in  tne  Territory  that  no  good  ground  exists  for 
opposmg  such  modifications  as  the  foregoing.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions, development  is  discouraged  by  a  variety  of  causes;  but  one 
of  the  worst  or  these  is  the  frequent  and  long  drawn  out  Utigation 
in  the  courts  over  mining  claims  and  water  rights,  which  the  present 
system  induces. 

FISHERIES. 

Next  to  mining,  the  fishing  industry  is  the  most  productive  in  the 
Territory,  and  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  value  of  the  products 
in  1910  and  1911  it  is  probabfy  the  most  profitable  as  well. 

In  the  calendar  year  1910  there  were  employed  in  the  peveral 
branches  of  the  fisheries  15,620  persons,  an  mcrease  of  3,032  over 
1909.  Of  these,  6,836  were  whites,  4.147  Indians,  and  4.637  orientals. 
The  most  gratifying  feature  is  the  large  increase  in  tne  number  of 
whites  and  natives. employed,  as  all  the  natives  and  many  of  the 
whites  are  permanent  residents  of  Alaska.  The  tendency  of  this 
industry  is  more  and  more  to  disprove  the  reckless  statements  spread 
broadcast  that  the  cannery  men ' '  take  everything  out  and  leave  nothing 
in"  the  Territory.  The  call  is  always  for  native  labor,  but  the  supply 
of  trained  workers  does  not  equal  the  demand.  Not  only  to  meet  a 
very  large  pay  roll,  but  for  the  purchase  of  salmon  cases  and  other 
materials,  the  cannery  men,  although  usually  not  residents  them- 
selves, everv  year  leave  a  large  percentage  of  their  total  expendi- 
tures in  Alaska,  where  the  money  enters  into  the  channels  of  local 
business. 

The  total  investment  in  the  fisheries  last  year  was  $20,711,422. 
The  finished  product  was  214,536,433  pounds,  having  an  export  value 
of  $13,259,859,  an  increase  of  12,553,195  pounds  and  $2,078,471 
over  1909. 
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Sahnon. — Owing  to  the  further  increase  in  market  value  of  all 
grades  of  canned  salmon,  the  reason  just  closed  has  been  the  most 
profitable  in  the  history  of  this  industry.  YPTiile  the  runs  in  Nu- 
shagak  and  Chignik  Bays,  Karluk,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  south-* 
eastern  Alaska  did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  those  m  other  parts 
of  the  Territory  more  than  made  up  the  shortage,  and  it  is  prooable 
that  the  pack  of  canned  salmon  was  the  largest  ever  produced.  The 
statistics  are  not  yet  complete,  but  the  pack  was  2,876,000  cases  of 
4  dozen  1-pound  cans  each.  Thirteen  more  canneries  were  operated 
than  in  1910,  and  it  is  certain  that  more  canneries  will  be  constructed 
this  winter  for  operation  in  1912. 

Halifmt, — ^The  highly  profitable  prices  realized  for  fresh  halibut  in 
1909  caused  an  enormous  increase  last  year  and  this  year  in  the  num- 
ber of  steamers  and  gasoline  vessels  engaged  in  that  kind  of  fishing. 
The  catch  as  reported  in  1910  was  21,579,289  pounds,  valued  at 
$808,010,  as  agamst  5,189,924  pounds  valued  at  $195,529  in  1909. 
Part  of  this  great  increase  was  due  to  the  change  in  headquarters  of 
the  New  En^and  Fish  Co.'s  fleet  of  steamers  from  Vancouver,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  to  Ketchikan,  Alaska,  thus  bringing  them  within  the 
scope  of  our  fishery  report.  It  is  probable  that  when  this  year's 
work  is  finished  a  material  increase  in  product  will  be  shown  as  com- 
pared with  1910.  In  addition  to  the  local  fleet,  many  Puget  Sound 
Sower  vessels  visit  southeastern  Alaska  during  the  period  fromSeptem- 
er  to  March,  inclusive,  when,  owing  to  stormy  weather  and  a  scarcity 
of  fish,  it  is  not  safe  or  profitable  to  visit  the  banks  off  the  Washington 
coast.  In  1910  this  fleet  was  composed  of  60  vessels,  and  its  catch 
in  Alaskan  waters  (with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  steamers) 
amounted  to  4,414,555  pounds,  valued  at  $158,260.  There  is  no 
record  available  here  of  what  the  steamers  caught,  since  they  carry 
the  fish  direct  to  their  home  ports. 

This  year  the  steamship  Albatross,  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
devote  some  weeks  to  a  detailed  survey  of  the  waters  adjacent  to 
the  coast  of  Alaska,  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  and  productive- 
ness of  the  halibut  resources  of  these  waters.  It  is  hoped  this  work 
will  be  continued.  The  results  of  this  survey  will  be  published  for 
the  information  of  fishermen. 

Cod. — ^The  fishing  stations  in  central  Alaska,  as  well  as  the  Pu^et 
Sound  and  San  Francisco  fleets,  which  are  engaged  in  the  cod  fishenes 
in  the  waters  of  central  Alaska  and  in  Bering  Sea,  met  with  good  suc- 
cess this  season.  This  industry  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  much 
expansion. 

Herring. — ^The  Alaska  herring  is  becomiug  more  popular  each  year 
as  an  article  of  food,  two  new  ^ants  for  its  preparation  being  erected 
this  year,  while  one  salmon  imld-curing  plant  was  converted  to  this 
purpose.  Large  (]^uantities  are  also  annually  marketed  for  bait  in 
the  halibut  and  king  salmon  fisheries.  Objection  is  voiced  by  the 
king  salmon  troUers  and  by  those  who  catch  herring  for  food  and  for 
bait  to  the  large  consumption  of  herring  in  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
tilizer and  oil.  The  use  of  valuable  food  fishes  for  these  purposes  is 
an  egregious  example  of  waste.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by  a  recent 
report  that  the  Japanese  Government  is  in  the  market  for  several 
thousand  tons  of  dry  salted  herring  for  Army  rations. 

Fish  oU. — ^Two  plants  for  the  extraction  of  oil  from  the  livers  of 
mud  sharks  and  ao^h  began  operations  this  year  and  have  hem 
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successful.  As  both  species  are  almost  worthless  for  food,  while  the 
do^Ssh  is  an  enemy  of  the  salmon  and  other  food  fishes,  their  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  oil  will  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  other 
fisheries. 

Whales. — For  several  years  a  large  plant  for  extracting^ oil  and 
making  fertilizer  from  whales  has  been  in  operation  at  Tyee,  on 
Admiralty  Island.  This  year  most  of  the  machinery  was  mov«l  to 
barges  and  the  plant  converted  into  a  floating  one,  which  has  be^i 
operated  successfully  in  the  waters  of  central  and  southeastern 
-AJaska  in  the  extraction  of  oil,  the  making  of  fertilizer  being  tempo- 
rarily abandoned.  Several  persons  are  considering  the  advisability 
of  building  and  operating  similar  plants. 

PBOTECTION  OF  FISHEBIES. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Territory  are  a  far  more  valuable  resource  than 
the  forests,  and  in  fact  are  productive  of  more  wealth  at  present  than 
any  other  source  except  the  mines.  The  forests  are  being  protected 
by  means  of  regulatoi^  measures  which  are  somewhat  poorly  suited 
to  the  region  and,  on  the  whole,  too  restrictive  in  their  nature.  The 
forest  relations  do,  nevertheless,  effect  the  main  purpose  of  conserva- 
tion, whue  the  fishery  regulations — or  rather  the  lack  of  certian  ref- 
lations— assuredly  do  not.  Our  British  Columbia  neighbors  furnish 
an  example  of  superior  measures  for  fishery  protection,  just  as  they 
do  in  the  building  of  lighthouses  to  protect  their  commerce.  In 
British  Columbia  no  salmon  cannery  can  be  established  until  a  license 
or  permit  therefor  has  been  granted  by  executive  authority,  nor  will 
sucn  a  license  or  permit  be  issued  in  case  it  shall  appear  that  another 
cannery  in  the  location  applied  for  would  resmt  in  unwarranted 
depletion  of  the  supply  of  fish.  By  this  means  and  others  overfishing 
is  very  carefully  guarded  against. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  restriction  in  Alaska  the  salmon  fisheries 
in  some  parts  of  the  Territory  are  in  ^ave  danger  from  overfishing. 
Power  to  restrict  the  number  of  canneries  in  any  neighborhood  when- 
ever such  restriction  appears  necessary  to  conserve  the  supply  of  fish 
would  seem  to  be  an  elementary  requirement  of  proper  supervision 
and  control  by  the  Government.  I  nave  just  called  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  new  canneries  during  the  last  year. 
Others  are  to  be  started  next  season,  and  there  is  already  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  suitable  locations  for  fishing,  which  means  that  the 
cannery  interests  are  crowding  each  other.  The  greatest  and  most 
immediate  need  for  a  movement  looking  toward  conservation  of 
resources  in  Alaska  to-dajr  is  the  need  of  protecting  the  supply  of 
food  fishes.  If  the  coal  fields  are  opened  to  development  they  will 
in  some  remote  age  cease  to  be  productive,  but  the  fisheries  will  prove 
inexhaustible  if  greed  is  not  allowed  to  destroy  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  advice  already  given  by  the  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  Alaska,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
again,  to  the  end  that  the  following  measure,  proposed  by  them  last 
year,  may  be  enacted: 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  erect,  maintain,  or  operate  in  Alaska  any  new  establish- 
ment for  canning  or  otherwise  preserving  for  commercial  use  any  salmon  or  other  fish 
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or  fifihery  product,  or  to  increase  the  capacity  of  anv  such  existing  establishment,  or 
to  reopen  and  operate  any  such  establishment  which  has  remained  closed  for  the  period 
of  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  passage  of  this  act,  without  first  obtaining 
the  approval  in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor:  Provided^  however, 
That  in  the  case  of  salraon-packing  establishments  approval  shall  be  withheld  only 
when  in  his  judgment  the  lisning  operations  and  investigations  in  the  region  adjacent 
to  the  proposed  location  indicate  that  the  number  of  salmon  taken  is  laiger  than  the 
reproductive  increase  of  salmon  from  adjacent  spawning  grounds:  And  provided  fur- 
ther,  That  in  case  approval  is  withheld  the  applicant  interested  shall  upon  demand  be 
given  a  hearing,  of  which  he  shall  be  notifi^  at  least  thirty  days  previously. 

Other  means  of  control  and  changes  in  gov^emmental  policy- 
regarding  the  fisheries  are  needed  bacfly.  The  present  method  of 
taxation  is  not  scientific,  but  as  long  as  gross  output  continues  to  be 
the  sole  basis  of  taxation  the  effort  should  be  to  render  this  system 
as  nearly  equitable  as  can  be.  The  taxing  of  all  kinds  of  canned 
salmon,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  particular  kind,  uniformly 
at  4  cents  per  case  is  a  crude  method.  It  is  probable  that  no  tax  on 
canned  salmon  should  be  less  than  4  cents,  but  the  tax  on  red  salmon 
should  certainly  be  at  least  twice  that  figure.  It  is  urgently  neces- 
sary that  a  scale  of  taxes,  varying  according  to  the  kind  and  value 
of  the  fish,  be  established  by  amendment  of  the  present  law.  The 
salmon  cannery  men  pay  taxes  at  present  somewhat  in  excess  of 
$100,000  per  annum.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  a  just  revision 
of  the  system  of  taxation  upon  gross  output  would  jrield  a  revenue 
almost  if  not  quite  twice  as  large. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  practice,  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  by  the  law  as  criminal,  of  using  a  vast  store  of  food  fishes 
(herring)  for  fertiliser  and  oil.  It  is  impossible  honestly  to  urge  any 
consideration  in  favor  of  this  industry. 

The  svstem  of  tax  rebates  as  a  reward  for  maintaining  private 
salmon  hatcheries  should  be  abandoned.  The  maintenance  of  fish 
hatcheries  is  a  legitimate  and  customary  function  of  Government, 
and  the  stout  opposition  to  the  poUcy^  of  remitting  the  taxes  or 
cannery  men  on  account  of  hatchery  maintenance  which  was  voiced 
just  prior  to  the  enactment  of  thepresent  law  should  have  prevailed. 
Under  the  present  system  the  Grovemment  is  simply  keeping  its 
money  in  the  wrong  pocket,  and  not  a  very  secure  pocket  at  that. 
All  salmon  taxes  should  be  paid,  and  by  at  least  so  much  as  the 
Federal  Treasury  is  enriched  thereby  expenditures  for  the  support 
of  Government  hatcheries  should  be  authorized.  Then  there  will  be 
no  question  of  effective  supervision  of  hatcheries,  and  the  public  will 
get  money's  worth  for  its  money. 

The  supervision  of  fishing  operations  by  agents  of  the  Government 
is  as  effective  as  it  can  be  under  the  present  system  and  laws,  but  at 
least  one  or  two  more  agents  in  Alaska  should  be  provided,  and 
facilities  furnished  for  rendering  their  work  effective.  The  salmon 
agents  in  a  territory  as  large  as  tliis  should  not  be  expected  to  depend 
on  regular  means  of  transportation  which  frequently  do  not  reach 
the  particular  locations  where  inspection  is  reguired,  or  even  upon 
expensive  chartered  vessels.  Two  fast  power  boats  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska,  one  for  Bristol  Bay  and 
one  for  the  central  coast  region. 
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FORESTS  AND  TIMBER. 

The  forest  reserves  in  Alaska  are  extensive,  but  the  timber,  gen- 
erallv  speaking,  is  not  of  a  superior  qualitj.  Of  course  the  timber 
is  or  great  local  value,  especiallv  for  pilmg,  salmon  cases,  rourii 
dimension  lumber,  and  firewood,  but  its  conservation  for  use  should 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  very  general  provisions,  elastic  in  their 
nature,  rather  than  by  a  set  of  regulations  similar  to  those  which 
apply  to  forests  of  superior  timber  located  in  places  tiibutar}^  to 
large  markets  in  the  States.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  practice 
of  the  principle  that  the  consumer  should  be  required  to  pay  a  reason- 
able amount  for  the  use  of  the  forests  which  belong  to  the  public, 
but  frequent  and  just  complaints  arise  from  the  delays  caused  by  a 
cumbersome  and  slow  system  of  rules  and  administration.  Such 
delays  are  especially  costly  in  a  frontier  region,  where  development 
is  slow  and  expensive  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  that 
can  be  found.  Some  improvement  in  the  regula^tions  and  methods 
of  administration  have  been  effected  witliin  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Outside  lumber  competes  constantly  with  Alaska  lumber  in  the 
local  market.  Not  including  firewood,  the  lumber  brought  into 
Alaska  from  the  States  for  domestic  consumption  forms  probably 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  lumber  consumed  m 
the  Territory.  The  shipment  of  native  lumber  from  Alaska,  except 
from  the  forest  reserves^  is  jirohibited  by  law;  lumber  is  rarely 
exported  and  its  value  is  insignificant. 

The  timber  cut  on  the  forest  reserves  in  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  28,147,640  board  feet,  and  the  stumpage  charges  were  $29,975.07. 
The  total  collections  of  money  on  account  of  the  use  of  forest  reserves 
and  their  products  were  $39,917.35,  and  the  expenses  of  administering 
the  reserves,  which  amounted  to  $27,581.70,  were  69  per  cent  of  the 
receipts. 

The  work  of  examining  the  present  forest  reserves,  which  was 
made  without  full  prior  examination  as  to  the  timber  resources, 
should  be  taken  up  actively  with  a  view  of  restoring  unforested  areas 
to  the  public  domain. 

By  reason  of  the  excessive  rainfall  in  the  coastal  region,  which  is 
most  heavily  timbered,  forest  fires  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  are 
infrequent.  The  dry  summer  of  1911,  however,  was  marked  by 
destructive  fires  north  of  Skagway  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Haines. 
At  the  latter  point  the  soldiers  from  Fort  William  H.  Seward  per- 
formed valuable  service  in  putting  out  the  fire. 

AGRICUIiTURE. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  in  very  recent  years  about 
what  has  been  termed  the  ''possibilities  of  agriculture  in  Alaska 
that  a  brief  statement  of  the  several  nhases  of  this  discussion  may 
be  useful.  The  possibilities  of  agriculture  were  admitted  by  only 
a  few  persons — even  of  those  familiar  with  local  conditions — 10  or 
12  years  ago.  There  were  many  who  disbelieved  then  who  have 
themselves  recently  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  raising  garden 
crops  and  even  some  of  the  grains.  As  early  as  1906  gardening  had 
become  common  throughout  the  Territory,  even  in  some  of  the  settle- 
ments north  of  the  Arctic  Circle.     At  present  no  doubt  is  expressed 
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by  anybody  in  Alaska  as  to  the  "possibilities  of  agriculture,"  and 
the  local  pride  of  residents  eveiywnere  in  their  gardens  and  small 
farms  is  one  of  the  significant  facts  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
visitors  from  the  States.  The  general  discussion  of  the  subject  at 
this  time  has  narrowed  down  to  the  question,  not  of  the  adaptability 
of  climate  and  soil  as  was  formerly  the  case,  but  of  the  extent  to 
which  farming  may  be  profitably  carried  on,  interior  transportation 
and  markets  being  considered.  The  feasibility  of  raising  wheat, 
except  in  a  small  experimental  way,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt,  but 
the  successful  raising  of  barley,  oats,  hay,  vegetables,  and  live  stock 
has  been  well  demonstrated.  The  greatest  question  now  is  that  of 
markets  to  make  farming  profitable  for  settlers,  and  among  those 
persons  who  are  familiar  with  conditions  in  the  Territory  this  is 
almost  the  only  question  left. 

It  is  not  generally  expected  that  Alaska  will  become  for  many 
generations,  if  indeed  ever,  a  great  agricultural  export  region,  or 
that  it  will  hold  out  any  inducement  to  the  kind  of  farmers  who 
have  made  farming  a  great  and  profitable  business  in  such  regions  as 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  and  the  Prairie  States.  With  the 
expansion  of  the  lode-mining  industry  and  other  activities  more 
stable  than  placer  mining,  and  with  tfie  establishment  of  improved 
means  of  transportation,  the  Territory  will  invite  a  hardy  class  of 
settlers  such  as  have  tilled  the  soil  of  northern  Europe  successfully 
for  centuries.  The  railroads  and  wagon  roads  are  too  few  and 
inextensive  and  most  of  the  towns  too  small  and  isolated  to  invite 
agriculturalists  whose  success  depends  vitally  upon  transportation 
and  markets. 

In  places  where  these  prime  conditions  are  not  conspicuously  lack- 
ing, and  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns,  market  gardening  is 
being  carried  on  now  with  much  success.  All  the  vegetables  which 
are  commonly  raised  in  New  England  and  in  the  Middle  States  thrive 
in  Alaska,  even  in  the  coast  region. 

The  local  markets  have  already  felt  the  effect  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, as  is  well  known  in  some  of  the  principal  towns.  The  shipments 
of  potatoes  from  the  States  to  Alaska  in  the  fiscal  year  1911  were 
smaller  by  25,149  bushels  than  in  1910;  of  hav,  by  2,155  tons;  of 
beans  and  peas,  by  7,322  bushels;  and  of  onions,  by  964  bushels.  The 
decrease  in  these  shipments  was^  certainly  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
increased  domestic  production.  *  The  imports  of  some  of  these  articles 
were  also  smaller  in  1910  than  in  1909. 

At  Fairbanks,  which  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  middle  Norway,  an 
agricultural  fair  was  held  last  month,  exhibits  being  made  of  a  great 
variety  of  native  farm  products,  including  ripe  grain,  both  thrashed 
and  in  sheaf.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  the  best  specunens  of  grain, 
vegetables,  cattle,  and  poultry.  The  exhibition,  which  was  arranged 
on  a  large  scale,  was  a  nighly  creditable  one.  Some  of  the  products 
from  this  fair,  with  others  gathered  elsewhere,  are  to  be  exhibited  in 
New  York,  at  the  American  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  next 
month,  and  probably  under  similar  auspices  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in 
December. 

The  esperimental  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Alaska 
h'^^  *  — ^  ■\q^  qj^  Ynili  success  during  the  year.    There  is  no  longer 

I  ■*  pursuing  experiments  in  general  agriculture  or  gar- 
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dening  in  southeastern  Alaska.  The  continuance  of  experiments  with 
wheat  and  other  grains  in  the  interior  of  the  Territory  is  a  matter  of 
great  economic  importance,  in  order,  first,  that  the  question  of  de- 
veloping a  strain  of  wheat  of  strong  stalk  which  will  surely  mature  in 
the  short  season  may  be  settled  once  for  all;  and,  second,  that  the 
best  varieties  of  barley  and  oats  may  be  determined.  No  further  ex- 
periments with  garden  vegetables  are  necessary,  for  it  is  amply  dem- 
onstrated that  there  are  no  finer  vegetables  anywhere  than  are 
grown  here.  One  experimental  station  may  profitably  continue  its 
work  in  developing  the  best  varieties  of  berries,  although  the  success 
of  such  experiments  can  not  be  a  question  in  regions  where  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  and  cranberries  are  indigenous  and  grow 
wild  in  great  profusion.  Efforts  should  be  directed  largely  toward  the 
demonstration  of  grain-raising  possibilities  in  the  interior  valleys  in 
several  widely  separated  localities,  and  in  experiments  with  live  stock 
in  other  places  tnan  in  a  single  locality  on  tne  coast. 

GRAZING  AND  lilVE  STOCK. 

The  luxuriant  growth  of  grasses  in  the  great  territory  surrounding 
Cook  Inlet,  as  well  as  in  other  favored  regions  where  the  winter  climate 
is  comparatively  mild,  induces  the  belief  that  stock  raising  will  even- 
tually oecome  a  profitable  industry.  Although  products  of  the  soil 
may  never  enter  mto  the  export  trade  of  AlasKa  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  same  is  not  to  be  said  of  beef  and  mutton.  The  grazing 
areas  are  of  large  extent,  and  in  several  localities  cattle  and  even 
horses,  having  been  left  at  the  end  of  the  working  season  to  shift  for 
themselves,  have  survived  the  winter  without  artificial  shelter. 
Grasses  and  all  the  other  forms  of  plant  life  common  to  the  northern 
temperate  zone  ^ow  with  great  rapidity  in  Alaska.  In  the  interior 
valleys,  in  the  vicinity  of  former  mining  or  construction  camps,  are 
commonly  seen  scattered  patches  of  timothy  which  sprung,  years  ago, 
from  the  seed  of  hay  brought  from  the  States  for  horse  feed,  the  roots 
of  which  have  never  been  winterkilled.  White  clover  grows  wild 
everywhere  in  the  Territory  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

With  stock  raising  as  with  agriculture  in  Alaska,  the  question  is  not 
one  of  adaptability,  but  simply  of  the  time  when  the  land  shall  be 
needed  and  markets  made  available. 

SEAIi  FISHERIES. 

Sealing  operations  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  have  been  carried  on  by 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  during  the  last  year, 
only  a  moderate  number  of  seals  (males  only)  having  been  killed,  and 
every  regard  shown  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  herds.  The  details 
of  these  operations  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  international  agreement  recently 
closed  will  have  the  result  not  only  of  protecting  the  seals  from  indis- 
criminate slaughter  outside  the  3-mile  limit,  but  partly  reheve  our 
Government  from  the  expensive  patrol  system. 

FUR-BEARING  ANIMALiS. 

Owing  to  the  inadequate  protection  of  certain  species  of  lur-bearing 
animals,  the  annual  output  of  furs  in  Alaska  is  gradually  decreasing. 
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The  new  fur  regulations  promulgated  under  the  broad  provisions  of  the 
fur-seal  law  are  beneficial,  but  require  amendment  in  certain  particu- 
lars. In  the  interest  of  economy,  as  well  as  general  eflSciencj,  the  ad- 
mioistration  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  fur-bearing  animals  and 
the  law  for  the  protection  of  game  should  be  placed  imder  one  head. 
The  maintenance  of  a  separate  force  of  wardens  by  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries and  by  the  governor's  office  does  not  make  for  the  greatest  general 
efficiency,  and  the  double  system  is  unduly  expensive.  An  mtima- 
tion  of  the  present  incongruous  condition  is  given  when  it  is  stated 
that  brown  bears  are  denominated  as  game,  and  are  protected  by  the 
game  regulations  of  the  governor's  office,  while  black  bears  are  re- 

farded  as  fur-bearing  animals,  subject  to  the  regulations  administered 
y  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.     Yet  the  workings  of  nature  are  such  that 
of  the  same  Utter  some  bears  are  black  and  others  are  brown. 

PROTECTION  OF  GAME. 

The  number  of  hunters  of  big  game  who  come  to  Alaska  each  year 
from  the  States  and  from  foreign  countries  is  increasing  gradually. 
These  hunters  generally  have  shown  a  disposition  to  comply  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  game-protection  act.  The  residents  of  Alaska 
as  a  whole  respect  the  chief  purpose  of  the  law,  and  no  doubt  appre- 
ciate that  the  administration  of  it  has  in  view  the  primary  idea  that 
game  animals  ore  for  the  uses  of  the  people  as  food — those  uses  to  be 
properly  controlled  so  that  the  supply  of  game  meat  may  be  con- 
served. Game  meat  is  relied  upon  as  a  staple  source  of  food  supply 
in  many  districts  where  it  is  either  impossible  or  extremely  expensive 
to  import  beef,  mutton,  and  pork. 

Respect  for  the  law  and  its  administration  would  be  increased, 
however,  if  some  of  the  serious  defects  and  inconsistencies  now  found 
in  the  game-protection  act  should  be  cured  by  amendatory  legislation. 
These  matters  have  been  fully  discussed  in  reports  from  this  office 
and  will  be  dealt  with  further  in  my  annual  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  the  administration  of  the  game  law. 

COAIi  LANDS. 

Since  one  of  the  nrincipal  coal  fields  has  been  visited  within  the  last 
few  weeks  bv  the  ^cretary  of  the  Interior,  and  both  of  the  principal 
fields  have  been  examinea  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
at  the  express  instance  of  the  Secretary,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  a  wide  discussion  of  the  coal-land  question  at  this  time. 
The  prime  importance  of  providing  a  means  by  which  coal  mining 
in  this  Territory  may  be  made  possible  under  the  law  is  generally 
appreciated.  That  present  coal  claimants  should  be  treated  strictly 
according  to  the  merits  of  their  respective  claims  is  not  denied;  while 
the  certamty  that  the  patenting  of  any  number  of  the  existing  claims 
would  fail  to  bring  complete  solution  of  the  fuel  problem  in  JQaska  is 
well  recognized. 

In  general  I  would  repeat  the  views  on  this  subject  submitted  in 
my  annual  report  for  1910,  but  recent  closer  examination  of  the  coal 
fields  has  by  no  means  increased  the  estimate  of  their  value,  and  the 
late  utiUzation  of  California  oil  for  fuel  has  introduced  a  new  factor 
which  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  even  the  local  market 
possibilities  surrounding  the  native  coal  supply. 
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The  totjl  mmomits  and  tbIiks  of  coal  shqiped  into  AlaAa  during 
the  fiscal  jear,  taken  from  the  crustoms  recoras,  va\e  as  foUovs: 
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In  addition  to  the  above  theie  weie  shipn^ents  of  336  tons  of  coke^ 
Tailed  at  14,091. 

The  open-maiket  prices  at  which  bituminous  coal  was  sold  at  s«rT- 
eral  of  the  towns  on  the  seaco&st  of  Alaska  weie  as  foiIo«^  thrse 
including  the  charae  for  deliTery  to  the  premises  of  the  consamer. 
The  prices  are  for  tons:-4on  weights,  except  at  Juneau  and  Skagwar: 
Junean,  $10:  Ketchikan.  $11.50;  SkASTray,  $13:  Wrange^Il,  %IA: 
Unalaska,  $15:  Cordora,  $17.50:  Xome,  $21.30.  Since  the  ejcpeise 
of  tTaniq>onation  is  Tery  high,  wood  instead  of  coal  is  used  in  the 
interior  towns. 

IXSAXE. 

The  number  of  Alaska  insane  persons  cai>^  for  in  the  as>>liim  was 
145  on  July  16  last,  as  ag;iinst  120  on  the  same  date  in  1910.  Th  > 
was,  however,  a  decrease  in  the  niunber  of  patirnts  in  1910  as  cv»i::- 
paied  with  19i»9.  The  numbers  unii«?r  tiVAtment  in  the  July  auai^-r 
for  the  last  four  ve^rs  is  shown  as  fvllows:  One  hundrtd  and  lour  in 
19«>S:  132  in  19--V:  120  in  r:-::':  145  in  i:-Il.  Ttie  hkh  ratio  x^l 
insanitT  is  to  be  attributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  rii?>r5  of  life  in  the  more 
isoiat^  settiements  and  to  the  hardships  encountered  by  prospectors 
and  miners  in  lemote  districts. 

The  Momingside  Asylum.  Tabor  Heisrhrs.  Portland,  Oreg.,  whtrn? 
the  Alaska  insane  are  beiai:  cared  f  >r  under  a  £.ve-year  contract  witi 
the  Government,  has  been  inspected  at  pr?p-r  int-nrals  by  agents  of 
the  Interior  Department  and  wiii  be  examined  aj^iin  at  an  early  date 
hv  this  oSce. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS- 

The  administration  by  the  governors  oSce  of  the  pabfic  srhooi 
ootsi'ie  of  incorporated  towns  has  been  ma*ie  more  economical  aci 
more  generally  elective  bv  the  adoption  of  lecularions  ^vemin^ 
Ihe  coniu-.t  of  these  schools  by  the  several  kx*al  school  boardsL  A 
simple  system  of  aciitin^  soh>-l  treasurers'  acoo'inis  has  be^i  intio- 
dnced,  and  annual  estimates  of  expenses  are  beia^r  carefully  exam- 
ined. Nevertheless,  the  who>  co5?t  of  maintenance  was  lar^n*  in 
the  school  year  lt>lt>-ll  than  in  the  last  rreceviio?  year — doe  chiefj 
to  the  esta'-^ishment  of  valuable  manual  training  departments  in 
the  large  s«:ioois  at  Ko«iiak  and  on  Wo«.-J  Inland.  The  ntaintenance 
of  8i:L«>.->js  in  SE^ali  settlements  in  this  Territorv  is  relatrvclT  exMO- 
■ive,  lut  the  object  of  arfoniing  schoo's  equal  in  e£cieDcj*to  tLose 
to  be  found  in  r. ices  of  the  same  sire  in  the  States  has  been  acroift- 
plished.  The  maintenance  cost  and  other  statistics  of  the  achooSs 
outside  of  in:orporated  towns  in  the  last  two  school  years  are  sbown 
in  the  fo-!owinz  table.  Two  schools  were  transferred  to  newly  i 
pormted  towns  last  year  and  three  new  schools  wine  < 
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Statistics  of  white  schools. 
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Location. 


School  year  lOOfr-lO. 


Pupils  of 
scnoo] 
age. 


Cost  of 

mainte- 
nance. 


Term 
(months), 


School  year  1910  U. 


Pupils  of 
school 
age. 


Cost  of 

mainte* 
nance. 


Term 
(months). 


Aliognak 

Candle. 

Chichaeof.... 

Coancil. , 

EUamar 

OraehL 

TTfttftllft 

Kodiak 

Latouche 

longwood... 
Mendenhall.. 

Onxinkie 

Peterabnrg. . 

Haines 

Reservation. . 
St.  Michael... 

Seward. 

Sitka 

Tanana 

TeUer 

Unga 


96 
UO 


19 

39 

116 

25 

»109 

UO 

130 


136 
IV 
16 

145 


132 


120 
113 


549.79 
400.00 

925.00 
310.00 
400.00 
500.00 
134.00 
682.73 
450.00 

.43 
200.00 
800.00 
400.00 
(«) 

500.00 
458.68 
339.35 
767.15 
719.12 
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25 
20 


(») 


12 
24 

32 
148 


(•). 


$2,305.00 
2,271.38 
1,650.17 
1,600.00 
1,410.00 
2,362.70 
1,250.00 
6,463.00 


2,360.52 
1,405.10 
1,526.00 


(») 


r^ 


4,150.00 
1,907.81 
3,822.72 
8,360.00 
2,226.06 
1,414.15 
2,000.00 


Total  maintenance 38,631.25 


43,484.61 


1  Attendance  figures. 

s  School  not  yet  established. 


»  Figures  not  yet  returned. 

*  School  transferred  to  authorities  of  newly  incorporated  town. 


The  maxiinum  amount  of  $1,000,  which  the  school  law  allows  for 
the  construction  of  a  school  building,  is  insufficient  to  cover  the  cost 
of  a  suitable  building  in  any  of  the  towns.  The  funds  available  for 
these  schools  are  now  ample,  and  the  act  of  January  27,  1905,  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  amoimt  which  may  be  allotted  for  a 
building  from  $1,200  to  $2,500,  according  to  the  size  of  the  school. 
My  recommendation  that  the  act  also  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  to  establish  school  districts  in  places  where  there  are  as  few 
as  15  white  children  of  school  ag;e  is  renewed. 

The  schools  for  natives,  of  wmch  there  are  about  80,  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  in  Washington,  through  a  general 
superintendent  and  four  district  superintendents  in  Alaska.  I  renew 
my  recommendation  that  the  seat  of  administration  of  these  schools 
be  removed  from  the  national  capital  to  Alaska. 

NATIVE  INHABITANTS. 

^  The  improvement  of  the  native  people  of  the  Territory  in  all  those 
lines  which  are  supposed  to  be  promoted  by  proper  mfluences  of 
civiUzation  is  not  as  rapid  as  could  be  desired.  One  difficulty,  which 
is  fundamental,  is  that  the  natives  are  exposed  quite  as  much  to  the 
bad  influences  as  to  the  good  influences  of  the  whites.  The  sale  of 
Uquor  to  Indians  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  native 
races  in  southeastern  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Basin.  Almost  as  great 
an  obstacle  is  the  presence  of  disease,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
menacing  filth.  The  one  condition  is  often  caused  by  the  other,  and 
the  need  of  compulsory  sanitary  measures,  treated  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

A  more  eflFective  effort  is  now  being  made  bj  this  office  to  break 
up  the  liquor  traffic  among  the  natives.    This  has  been  rendered 
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possible  by  the  appropriation  of  $12,000,  which  became  avaflable 
on  July  1,  1911,  special  agents  being  employed  by  the  governor's 
office  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Uquor  law  which  makes  the 
selling  or  giving  of  Uquor  to  natives  a  felony.  Splendid  results  have 
been  accompliwied,  evidence  of  such  a  conclusive  character  having 
been  obtained  against  about  20  white  ''whisky  peddlers"  as  to  cause 
them  to  be  bound  over  for  the  action  of  the  next  grand  jury  in  the 
first  judicial  division. 

It  18  earnestly  recommended  that  the  appropriation  referred  to  be 
renewed.  The  Indians  of  southeastern  Alaska  especially  are  a 
superior  people  who,  when  free  from  the  demoraUzation  of  Uquor, 
engage  in  useful  occupations  and  even  in  trades  requiring  superior 

Since  the  foregoing  lines  were  written  the  United  States  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  nintn  circuit,  has  remanded  for  trial  in  the  district 
court  at  Juneau  a  man  who  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for 
violating  the  act  of  February  6,  1909  (Alaska  Uquor  law),  by  selling 
Uquor  to  an  Indian.  On  appeal,  the  argument  was  made  that  natives 
of  Alaska  who  lead  a  civilized  Ufe  have  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  that 
the  provision  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  sde  of  Uquor  to  natives  is 
therefore  inoperative.  In  the  event  that  this  view  is  upheld  by  the 
highest  court  it  should  be  recognized  as  an  urgent  immediate  duty 
to  cure  this  defect — ^if  it  is  susceptible  of  cure  by  legislation — ^by  the 
enactment  of  a  new  Uquor  law.  The  estabUshment  of  the  right  of 
Alaska  Indians  to  purchase  Uquor  and  of  white  men  to  sell  it  to  them 
means  the  utter  ruin  and  ultimate  destruction  of  a  superior  native 
race. 

REINDEER. 

The  reindeer  industry  in  Alaska,  estabUshed  by  the  Grovemment 
in  1892  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eskimos,  long  ago  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  The  native  people  have  readily  adapted  themselves 
to  the  care  of  the  deer,  and  the  animals  are  a  boon  to  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  the  whole  number  of  domestic  reindeer  was 
27,325,  distributed  among  42  herds.     The  statistics  for  the  present 

J  ear  have  not  yet  reached  this  office,  but  several  more  herds  have 
een  estabUshed,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  number  of  deer  is 
now  upward  of  35,000.  The  number  of  native  people  benefited 
directly  by  the  reindeer  is  between  3,500  and  4,000.  An  extensive 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  reindeer  service  is  pubUshed  annually 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

RAIIiROAD  CONSTRUCTION. 

Since  October,  1910,  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway 
has  extended  its  line  from  Chitma  to  Kennccott,  a  distance  of  65 
miles,  making  a  total  mileage  from  tidewater  on  Cordova  Bav  of 
197.  This  railroad  does  not  fulfill  the  need  of  a  main  trunk  line  wnich 
should  connect  the  seacoast  with  navigable  waters  in  the  interior, 
traversing  some  of  the  most  promising  agricultural  and  mineral 
regions,  but  it  forms  an  important  link  in  an  improved  transportation 
route  between  Prince  WiUiam  Sound  and  the  great  valley  of  the 
Tanana.  It  has  shortened  somewhat  the  time  of  mail  and  passenger 
transportation  between  Fairbanks  and  the  States. 
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The  extension  of  the  Copper  River  line  into  the  central  part  of  the 
Tanana  Valley  wholly  through  private  enterprise  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  proving  that  Government  aid  for  railroads  in  Alaska  is 
unnecessary.  Of  any  purpose  to  build  such  an  extension  there  has 
been  no  announcement,  however,  although  the  Fairbanks  region  has 
been  visited  recently  by  representatives  of  the  Copper  River  and 
others  interests  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  mining  and  other 
prospects  there.  While  the  Copper  River  road  is  primanly  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  copper  ore  from  Kennecott,  several  encour- 
aging prospects  in  gold  quartz  have  been  uncovered  at  points  tributary 
to  the  road,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  beUeve  that  these  will  be 
developed  so  successfully  as  to  provide  other  tonnage  for  the  raihoad. 
The  railroad  company  has  adopted  the  poUcy  of  lending  some  special 
means  of  encouragement  to  prospectors  ana  others  who  are  engaged 
in  opening  up  the  country.  This  pohcy  seems  to  be  generally  regarded 
by  the  people  as  one  of  enhghtened  self-interest,  destined  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results  for  tne  pubUc  as  well  as  for  the  railroad  com- 
pany. The  freight  and  passenger  rates  were  materially  reduced  last 
spring.    They  are  still  relativefy  high. 

There  are  many  independent  miners  in  the  vallej  ojf  the  Copper 
Kiver  region,  some  of  whom  are  developing  promising  copper  and 
gold  properties,  and  to  meet  whose  recjuests  for  transportation  facili- 
ties the  railroad  company  is  preparing  to  build  branch  Unes  and 
spurs.  The  whole  region,  however,  is  in  the  earhest  stages  of  devel- 
opment. 

One  of  the  avowed  objects  of  the  builders  of  the  Copper  River  road 
was  to  reach  the  Bering  River  coal  fields,  where  coal  would  be  obtained 
both  for  tonnage  and  for  the  operation  of  its  locomotives.  The  delay 
in  openii^  these  fields  to  development  has  caused  the  company  to 
contract  for  the  use  of  CaUfomia  crude  oil  for  fuel  on  its  engines. 

The  Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  whose  track  extends  as  far  as  Kern 
Creek,  at  Tumagain  Arm,  72  miles  from  the  ocean  terminal  on  Resur- 
rection Bay,  has  carried  on  no  construction  work  within  the  last  year. 
A  gasoline  motor  car  is  operated  daily  between  Seward  and  Kern 
Creek.  This  railroad's  immediate  objective  point  in  the  interior  is 
the  Matanuska  coal  field,  situated  more  than  100  miles  by  the  sur- 
veyed route  north  of  Tumagain  Arm.  The  plan  is  said  to  be  eventu- 
ally to  extend  the  road  to  navigable  water  on  the  Tanana  River, 
probably  at  Fairbanks,  or  farther  down,  at  Nenana.  Last  spring  the 
company  announced  that  funds  had  been  pledged  by  an  EngUsh  firm 
or  syndicate  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000  to  extend  the  road  imme- 
diately to  the  Matanuska  region,  but  that  this  extension  was  condi- 
tional upon  the  opening  of  the  coal  field. 

Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  investment  value  of  a  railroad 
constructed  from  the  Cook  Inlet  or  western  Prince  William  Sound 
region  to  the  Tanana  River,  it  is  to  be^  said  that  some  of  the  most 
promising  agricultural  land  in  the  Territory  is  found  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Susitna  and  the  Tanana.  The  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  of  prospectors  also  give  some  assurance  of  future  development 
in  precious  metal  mining  in  these  regions:  and  the  construction  of  a 
raihoad  through  this  great  district  would  no  doubt  mean  much  for 
the  opening  up  of  the  country. 
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RAJCLROAB  RATES  AND  TAXATION. 

By  your  direction  it  was  pubKcly  announced  last  May  that  whik 
the  supervision  of  railroad  rates  in  Alaska  should  remain  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  preliminary  hearings  of  all  complaints 
regarding  these  rates  would  be  heard  by  the  governor  of  Alaska,  who 
would  report  to  you.  It  was  also  announced  that  this  arrangement 
would  not  preclude  the  address  of  complaints  directly  to  the  Seae- 
tary.  Up  to  this  time  no  complaint  nas  been  filed  in  this  office. 
Transportation  rates  on  all  the  railroads  are  relatively  high,  but  anv 
question  of  excessive  charges  must  be  determined  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  construction,  maintenance,  and  operating  costs,  as  well  as 
other  factors  which  may  form  extenuating  causes  m  a  new  countrr 
where  i)rices  are  high  and  the  volume  of  traffic  comparatively  smad 
The  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  route, 
the  greater  part  of  this  railroad  being  in  British  territory,  haTe 
recently  been  investigated  by  the  Canadian  railroad  commissiop. 
The  investigation  is  pending. 

Although  Congress  at  one  time  distinctly  conferred  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  power  to  regulate  rates  on  railroads  in  AlgL<RW^ 
the  provision  was  stated  in  the  broadest  terms  only,  and  no  macbincry 
was  provided  for  its  enforcement.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  tie 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  exercise  the  same  supervision  over 
railroad  and  water  carriers  in  Alaska  that  it  exercises  m  the  States. 
The  question  of  the  commission's  jurisdiction  in  this  Territory  is  now 
being  adjudicated,  and  in  case  it  shall  be  found  by  the  highest  court 
that  the  commission's  powers  do  not  apply  to  common  carriers  in 
Alaska,  those  powers  snould  be  extended  here  by  an  appropriate 
amendment  of  the  interstate  commerce  law. 

The  Federal  tax  of  $100  per  mile  per  annum  on  aU  the  railroads  in 
Alaska  should  be  suspended  for  the  present  by  legislative  action. 
Under  present  conditions  of  small  earnings  or  no  earnings  at  all,  this 
tax  amounts  to  a  tax  upon  tlie  people,  who  are  unable  to  pay  this 
charge  in  addition  to  the  present  liign  rates  for  transportation.*  This 
tax  has  alreadr  been  renutted  on  afi  the  raifaoads  except  the  Copper 
River  line  and  perhaps  one  other. 

ROADS  AND  TRAH^. 

The  work  of  the  board  of  road  commissioners  for  Alaska  has  been 
continued  during  the  last  year  with  much  success  consideraig  the 
comparatively  smaU  funds  at  its  disposal  At  the  end  of  the  last 
working  season  (autumn  of  lOlO")  the  total  mOeage  of  roads  and  trmils 
constructed  since  the  organization  of  the  commission  in  1905  was  as 
follows:  Wagon  roads,  ^59;  sled  roads,  two-horse,  507;  traik,  single 
horse  or  dog  sleds,  661 ;  trail  staked  permanently,  85;  trail  staked 
temporarily,  1,170  (approximator  A  great  number  of  bridges  were 
also  built/  There  were  under  construction  at  tlie  end  of  the  fistsl 
year  1911,  the  following:  Wagim  roads,  19  miles;  trails,  512  miks: 
oridcres,  1.  The  most  important  work  of  tlie  present  season  is  iLe 
building  of  a  trail  from  Seward  to  the  Iditaroa  gold  field,  and  of  t 
wagon  road  ak>ng  Gastineau  Channel,  fn>m  Juneau,  to  connect  with 
tiie  trail  already  construcied  to  tiiC  Eagle  River  mining  district. 

Tills  Tx>ad  and  trail  construction  has  been  carried  on  with  funck 
amounting  alti^th^  to  a  Httle  more  than  S2,000,000.    Unless  an 
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increase  in  appropriations  is  made,  the  new  mileage  from  year  to  year 
may  be  expected  to  decrease  gradually,  since  the  cost  of  maintenance 
is  naturally  raised  as  the  amount  of  road  to  be  repaired  grows  larger. 
When  the  road  conunission  law  was  passed  it  was  expected  that  the 
only  moneys  available  for  road  and  trail  building  would  be  those 
included  in  70  per  cent  of  the  "Alaska  fund" — that  is,  a  part  of  the 
moneys  set  aside  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  maintenance  of 
schoQls  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  These  moneys  applicable  to 
road  building  have  amounted  to  only  a  Uttle  more  than  half  a  miUion 
dollars  since  1905.  Supplementary  funds  were  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  however,  in  nearly  every  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these 
appropriations  will  be  continued.  No  moneys  ever  devoted  to  pubUc 
uses  in  Alaska  have  brought  more  beneficial  results  than  these. 

While  the  fundament^  advantage  of  roads  is  so  well  recognized 
that  the  merits  of  the  subject  require  no  discussion,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider the  special  importance  of  local  roads  and  trails  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska.  Scattered  mining  camps  have  sprung  up  in  many  localities, 
and  mineral  prospects  have  been  uncovered  in  places  where  access  is 
to  be  had  by  no  existing  means  of  transportation  other  than  pack 
animals.  The  prospector  and  pioneer  in  tne  minii^  industry  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  construction  of  a  road  or  trail  into  every  promis- 
ing neighborhood,  for  transportation  of  suppUes  is  usually  ms  largest 
item  of  expense.  If  he  has  to  contend  with  high-freightmg  costs  on 
the  one  hand  and  low-grade  mining  ground  on  the  other,  development 
sometimes  is  proven  to  be  impracticable,  for  the  margin  of  profit  which 
he  needs  and  which  he  deserves  to  enjoy  as  the  fruit  of  his  enterprise 
and  industry  is  represented  exactly  by  the  excess  of  cost  of  freighting 
materials  and  supplies.  The  work  of  the  road  commission  has  a&eady 
been  followed  in  several  instances  by  the  development  of  mining  oper- 
ations, which  would  have  been  either  unfeasible  or  comparatively 
unprofitable  if  roads  or  trails  had  not  been  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment. By  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  our  Government  has 
aflforded  to  pioneers  in  Alaska  one  of  the  several  means  of  encourage- 
ment which  are  afforded  by  the  governments  of  several  of  the  leading 
mining  countries  of  the  world — notably  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  It  is  to  be  confidently  behoved  that  a  rapid  extension  of 
road-building  operations  in  Alaska  would  bring  about  as  large  a  meas- 
ure of  immediate  industrial  development  as  will  the  opemng  of  the 
coal  fields  of  the  Territory. 

Notwithstanding  the  value  of  the  work  of  road  construction,  com- 
plaints come  from  many  parts  of  the  district  that  meritorious  road  and 
trail  projects  in  various  localities  are  not  being  taken  up  by  the  board 
of  road  commissioners.  The  acceptable  answer  of  the  commission  to 
these  complaints  is  that  the  total  cost  of  the  waiting  projects  is  now 
many  times  the  amount  which  becomes  available  for  road  buUding 
each  year,  and  that  the  best  is  being  done  that  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  complaints  merely  point  to  the  recognized 
importance  of  tliis  work  in  Alaska  and  the  need  of  providing  ample 
means  for  its  extension.  It  is  earnestly  recommended,  in  order  that 
the  road  commission  may  complete  certain  projects  now  begun,  and 
reach  mining  camps  and  settlements  whicn  are  located  at  points 
several  miles  beyond  the  end  of  present  established  roads  and  trails, 
that  the  total  funds  to  be  provided  for  this  work  next  year  be  not  less 
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than  $500,000.  By  having  available  an  unusually  lai^  sum  in  a 
single  season  it  would  be  possible  to  avo^d  piecemeal  construction, 
extending  many  short  lines  of  road  and  trail,  and  at  the  same  time 
expending  a  reasonable  amount  for  maintenance  of  present  routes. 

AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

Although  more  aids  to  navigation  have  been  installed  on  the 
Alaska  coast  in  the  last  few  months  than  in  the  whole  histoiy  of 
the  Territory  heretofore,  the  number  of  these  aids,  relatively  to*  the 
great  expanse  of  the  coast  line,  is  still  woefully  small.  Since  April, 
1910,  there  have  been  installed  41  lights,  1  fog  signal,  and  18  buoys. 
The  first  number  given,  however,  includes  4  old  lignts. which  were 
converted  from  oil  burners  to  acetylene  gas  burners.  The  adaptation 
of  the  acetylene  light  in  recent  years  to  the  purpose  of  lighting  water- 
ways has  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  and  has  revolutiomzed  the  esti- 
mates of  cost  for  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska.  In  many  situations 
among  the  tortuous  channels  of  titie  inland  passages  on  the  Alaska 
coast  an  acetylene  lens  lantern,  which  is  inexpensive  to  build  and  to 
maintain,  serves  a  better  purpose  than  a  costly  lighthouse,  requiring 
the  constant  service  of  resident  keepers.  No  very  large  appropria- 
tion of  money  has  been  made  for  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska,  but 
the  development  of  the  acetylene  apparatus  has  made  it  possible  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

There  is  a  crying  need,  however,  for  several  high-order  lights  to 
mark  dangerous  pomts  where  minor  lights  will  not  serve  the  purpose, 
and  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  fog  signals  as  well  as  lights.  The 
inspector  of  this  lighthouse  district,  who  has  been  indefatigable  and 
highly  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  unusually  onerous  duties  during 
the  last  year  has,  I  think,  been  impressed  with  the  great  need  of 
lighthouses  and  fo^-signal  stations  at  Cape  Decision  (Spanish  Island), 
Cape  Spencer,  and  Cape  St.  Elias.  Without  particular  consultation 
on  the  subject  by  me,  tne  opinion  is  ventured  that  these  three  projects, 
in  the  order  named,  are  the  most  iniportant  in  Alaska  at  present. 
There  may  be  some  question  whether  Cape  Decision  or  Cape  Spencer 
is  of  more  immediate  importance.  Tliese  lights  will  be  expensive, 
but  the  lack  of  proper  aids  at  these  and  many  other  points  in  Alaska 
has  caused  the  wreck  of  many  passenger  and  freight  steamships. 
Thirteen  steamers  of  large  tonnage,  all  of  them  carrying  passengers, 
have  been  wrecked  on  the  routes  between  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska 
in  the  last  three  years  and  a  half.  Seven  have  been  wrecked  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1911.  The  establishment  of  proper  aids  to 
navigation  is  a  matter  of  as  large  economic  importance,  probablv, 
as  any  other  project  for  the  development  of  Alaska.  It  b  not  only 
imperative  that  the  lives  of  thousands  of  passengers  be  protected  by 
this  means,  but  that  valuable  property  be  conserved;  and,  by  making 
navigation  less  hazardous,  the  rates  of  marine  insurance,  and  hence 
of  transportation  and  cost  of  supplies,  reduced.  It  is  probable  that 
the  sum  of  $400,000  would  defrav  the  cost  of  every  remaining  light- 
house project  in  Alaska  that  has  thus  far  been  exammed  and  approved 
by^  the  Lighthouse  Establishment.  It  is  earnestly  urged  that  appro- 
priations at  least  four  times  as  large  as  those  made  for  the  cuirent 
year  be  authorized  at  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 
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SIX  MINOR  liAWS. 

The  singulax  lack  of  certain  laws  applicable  to  Alaska — all  or 
nearly  all  of  which  laws  have  been  enacted  for  or  extended  to  every 
other  Territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States — is  a 
matter  which  should  be  neglected  no  longer.  These  measures,  which 
belong  to  a  minor  class  or  legislation  but  are  important  absolutely, 
are   as   follows:  1.  Territorial   quarantine  law.     2.  Sanitation   and 

Eublic  health.  3.  Eegistration  of  vital  statistics.  4.  Supervision  of 
anks.  5.  Compulsory  school  attendance.  6.  Relief  of  destitution. 
The  need  of  such  measures  as  these  is  so  obvious  that  I  discuss  them 
only  briefly  under  the  six  headings  which  follow: 

TEBBITOBIAL  QTJABANTINE. 

Except  in  such  of  the  incorporated  towns  as  have  adopted  a  local 
ordinance  or  are  under  the  liimted  jurisdiction  of  the  Marme-Hospital 
Service,  there  is  no  lawful  means  whatsoever  in  Alaska  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  quarantine.  It  is  not  possible  under  any  law  out- 
side of  incorporated  towns,  at  places  where  the  services  of  tne  marine- 
hospital  authorities  are  not  applicable,  to  isolate  a  person  inoculated 
with  contagious  or  infectious  disease.  The  civil  code  of  Alaska  is 
singularly  lacking  in  respect  to  a  provision  for  dealing  with  any  of 
those  dangerous  or  deadly  diseases  which  are  instantly  quarantinable 
everywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  nearest  approach  to  any  provision 
on  this  subject  is  that  a  person  who  may  inoculate  himself  or  another 
person  with  the  intent  of  spreading  a  dangerous  disease  may  be  pun- 
ished as  for  a  crime.  The  present  want  of  any  adequate  means  of 
dealing  with  an  epidemic  of  disease  in  Alaska  constitutes  a  great 
menace.  The  lesson  is  brought  home  at  this  writing  by  the  existence 
of  an  extensive  smallpox  epidemic  on  the  Porcupine  River,  in  the 
Canadian  possessions,  near  the  Alaska  settlements  on  the  upper 
Yukon  River.  Durii^  several  weeks  of  the  last  summer  there  was 
a  similar  outbreak  in  Dawson,  at  a  time  when  travel  down  the  Yukon 
was  heavjr. 

The  enect  upon  freight  and  passenger  traffic  was  serious;  and  the 
danger  of  a  transmission  of  the  disease  to  some  of  the  towns  and 
unorganized  mining  camps  on  the  Alaska  side  was  keenly  felt.  In 
this  case  the  local  authorities  in  Eagle,  by  stretching  the  powers 
granted  to  a  municipaUty  in  Alaska,  out  with  the  conviction  that 
extreme  measures  were  necessary,  interrupted  every  steamer  or  small 
boat  proceeding  down  the  Yukon,  and  compelled  the  passengers  to 
go  into  a  detention  canap  for  two  weeks  near  the  town.  This  office 
communicated  with  the  Treasury  Department  with  the  result  that  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  dispatched  a  surgeon 
from  the  distant  town  of  Seward,  where  the  officer  happened  to  be 
performing  temporary  special  duty  for  the  native  school  service,  to 
the  town  of  Eagle.  Altnough  the  best  was  done  that  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances,  the  quarantine  was  not  regularly  established 
until  several  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  at  Dawson,  onlv 
a  few  miles  from  the  Alaska  boundary,  on  a  main  route  of  travel. 
Had  it  not  happened  that  the  disease  existed  in  a  foreign  country  and 
threatened  our  border,  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  could  have  ren- 
dered no  assistance,  for  that  service  would  not  have  had  jurisdiction. 
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A  simple  (quarantine  law,  containing  provisions  generallv'  similar 
to  those  which  have  been  adopted  for  other  territories,  should  be 
enacted  without  delay. 

SANITATION  AND  PTTBUC  HEALTH. 

Closely  related  to  the  subject  of  a  quarantine  law  is  the  question 
of  enactmg  a  measure  which  will  make  it  possible  to  put  in  force  a 
simple  sanitary  code  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  public 
health.  In  this  connection  I  venture  to  quote  from  my  annual  report 
for  1910: 

The  existence  of  infectious  diseases,  alannin^  in  their  nature  and  wide  prevalence 
among  the  native  people,  calls  for  vigorous  action.  The  menace  of  infection  extends 
to  the  white  inhabitants,  for  there  are  Indian,  Eskimo,  or  Aleut  villages  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  nearly  all  the  principal  towns,  and  the  natives  mingle  freely 
among  the  whites  in  public  places.  The  conditions  have  certainly  not  improved  since 
1908  when,  in  southeastern  Alaska,  a  ph3rsical  examination  being  made  by  one  of  the 
school  physicians  of  1,1^1  natived,  418,  or  36  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  affected  with 
tuberculosis,  and  308,  or  26  per  cent,  from  venereal  diseases.  Among  other  diseases 
prevalent  in  southeastern  Alaska,  as  well  as  in  several  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  are 
trachoma  and  conjunctivitis;  and  in  the  Alaska  Peninsula  are  several  cases  vnuch, 
after  lon^  and  careful  examination,  are  strongly  suspected  to  be  leprosy. 

There  is  no  law  which  requires  the  natives  to  observe  any  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
sanitation,  and  their  unfortunate  condition  is  often  traceable  directly  to  the  filthy 
condition  of  their  villages  and  the  dwellings  in  which  they  live.  Yet  these  people 
are  generally  respectful  of  the  law,  and  a  simple  set  of  statutory  requirements  imposing 
a  mild  penalty  for  nonobservance  would  unquestionably  cause  a  great  improvement 
in  sanitary  conditions.  The  welfare  of  the  white  inhabitants,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
natives,  demands  such  a  law. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  natives  alone  should  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  any  law  which  may  be  enacted  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health.     The  law  should  apply  equally  to  white  residents. 

SUPERVISION  OF  BANKS. 

There  is  no  law  especially  appUcable  to  the  organization  of  banking 
institutions  in  Alaska  and  no  legal  means  for  tiieir  control.  It  has 
already  been  proven  that  this  condition  is  capable  of  producing  the 
gravest  consequences,  and  it  is  not  a  credit  to  a  civilized  Government 
that  it  should  be  permitted  to  exist.  Besides  the  national  banUng 
associations,  of  which  there  are  two,  and  which,  of  course,  are  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  national-baiik  act,  there  are  in  tne  Territory 
at  least  12  so-called  private  banks,  either  organized  under  the  laws 
of  some  of  the  States^  or  not  incorporated  at  all.  None  of  them  is 
subject  to  any  supervision  by  State  or  Federal  authoritj.  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  say  that  this  situation  should  be  reheved  without 
delay  by  the  enactment  of  a  simple  provision  for  official  examination. 
The  expense  of  such  examination  probably  should  be  borne  by  the 
banks. 

REGISTRATION  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  Alaska  are  not  recorded  except  in 
a  haphazard  manner.  Many  are  not  recorded  at  all,  for  registration 
is  not  required  by  the  provisions  of  any  law.  The  absence  of  adeauate 
vital  records  is  a  matter  to  which  the  general  pubUc  gives  very  little 
thought^  but  the  importance  of  keeping  such  records  is  of  such  serious 
import  m  civilized  communities  that  no  argument  on  the  subject  is 
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required.  Individual  cases  ot  a  most  pathetic  nature  have  been 
reported  to  this  office^  illustrating  the  wrongs  and  hardships  which 
flow  from  lax  registration  methods  or  no  registration  at  all.  A  widow 
was  unable  to  collect  the  insurance  on  the  life  of  her  late  husband 
because  there  was  no  record  of  his  death  which  was  acceptable  to  the 
insuring  company^  and  she  was  left  in  poverty.  A  young  ^rl. 
doubtless  the  legitunate  child  of  certain  white  parents,  was  deprived 
of  a  comfortable  inheritance  because  there  was  no  written  record  and 
no  living  witness  of  the  marriage  of  her  father  and  mother.  I  have 
not  a  ftul  statement  in  connection  with  these  instances,  but  they  are 
credibly  reported,  and  I  believe  the  facts  to  be  as  here  stated.  At  any 
rate,  a  multiplicity  of  such  cases  is  possible  under  the  present  condi- 
tion in  Alaska.  The  lack  of  marriage  records,  moreover,  encourages 
loose  morals  and  a  diminished  regard  for  the  marital  relation — 
especially  in  a  frontier  country  such  as  this. 

The  rnachinery  suitable^  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  a  vital 
r^istration  law  already  exists  in  Alaska,  as  fully  set  forth  in  my  annual 
report  for  1910;  and  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  such  a  law, 
which  would  entail  little  or  no  expenditure  of  public  money,  be 
enacted  by  Congress  at  the  next  session. 

COHPXTIiSOBY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Government  expends  about  $240,000  per  annum  for  education 
in  Alaska.  In  addition  to  this  amount  the  incorporated  towns 
expend  a  large  sum  for  schools,  the  moneys  in  these  cases  being  either 
those  received  from  Federal  taxes  and  licenses  or  from  local  real 
estate  taxes.  Attendance  of  children  upon  the  schools  thus  pro- 
vided at  large  public  expense  should  be  compulsory.  The  white  resi- 
dents generally  are  eager  to  send  their  children  to  school,  but  the 
evil  of  nonattendance  exists  to  a  large  extent  among  the  natives. 
The  school  superintendents  and  teachers  are  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending a  compulsory  attendance  law,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Washington  has  recommended  it.  A  bUl  (S.  4710,  60th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.)  which  was  introduced  more  than  three  years  ago, 
but  not  acted  upon,  would  make  a  good  law  if  amended  in  some  minor 
particulars  and  made  applicable  to  whites  as  well  as  natives. 

Nearly  every  one  of  tne  States  and  Territories  has  a  compulsory 
school  attendance  law. 

BELIEF  OF  DESTrriTTION. 

No  single  matter  of  desired  legislation  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  office  in  a  large  number  of  earnest  communications 
from  disinterested  citizens  and  bodies  of  citizens  throughout  the 
Territory  than  that  of  providing  relief  for  destitute  white  persons. 
Under  me  present  law  it  is  possible  to  defray  the  cost  of  relief  for 
destitute  natives,  but  not  for  whites.  There  is  remarkably  little 
poverty  in  Alaska,  and  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  destitution 
have  usually  resulted  from  physical  accidents.  Old  age,  also,  is 
responsible  for  a  few  distressing  cases.  The  sufferers  from  both 
causes  are  most  commonly  former  prospectors  and  miners — a  class- 
of  persons  to  whom  the  whole  Territory  is  indebted  for  the  enterprise 
many  of  them  have  exhibited  imder  great  hardships  in  exploring  the 
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country  for  precious  metals.     In  his  annual  report  for  1910,  written 
after  a  visit  to  Alaska^  the  Attorney  General  wrote: 

It  is  the  practice  in  Alaska  when  a  pereon  without  means  is  found  with  frozen  limbs 
or  badly  wounded  to  chaige  him  with  vagrancy  in  order  that  he  may,  as  a  United 
States  prisoner,  receive  the  necessary  meaical  and  surgical  attention  at  the  expense 
of  Ihe  Government,  the  appropriation  for  support  of  United  States  prisoners  beiiig 
charged  with  the  expense.  The  attention  of  the  United  States  judges,  district  attor- 
neys, and  marshals  m  Alaska  has  been  called  to  this  practice  more  (iian  once,  and 
wmle  they  have  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  bounds 
they  frankly  ask  the  department  what  other  course  is  open  to  them.  The  usual  coune 
in  such  cases  is  for  some  one,  even  the  Federal  officials  at  times,  to  go  before  the  United 
States  commissioner  and  swear  out  a  warrant  against  the  injui^  or  frozen  peiBon 
chai^ng  him  with  vagrancy.  Sometimes  the  commissioner  imposes  a  jail  sentence  of 
sufficient  length  to  cover  the  estimated  period  of  the  peison^s  confinement  in  the 
hospital,  the  entire  period  of  sentence  being  thus  spent  in  the  hospital  and  not  in  jail. 

Tnese  persons  it  is  true  are  prisoners,  they  having  been  chaijged  with  the  crime  of 
vagrancy,  and  as  such  prisoners  are  entitled  to  all  necessary  medical  and  surgical  atten- 
tion as  well  as  their  siibsistence  at  Government  expense.  The  charge  of  vagrancy  is. 
however,  merely  a  subterfuge,  resorted  to  as  the  onljr  means  of  extending  public  aid 
to  unfortunates  who  would  otherwise  suffer  and  possibly  die. 

Many  of  these  cases  involve  amputations  of  the  limbs  and  a  long  period  of  confinement 
in  the  hospital,  the  bills  in  single  cases  often  running  to  $1,000  or  more,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  me  charges  are  kept  as  low  as  possible.  One  of  the  United  States  judges  in 
Alaska  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  Alaska  has  no  laws  to  help  Ihe  needy  and 
deserving  poor,  such  as  all  of  the  States  have,  about  the  only  statute  naving  the  sem- 
blance of  such  a  law  being  the  vagrancy  act. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  on  this  subject  submitted  in  my  report 
for  1910.  The  Senate  at  the  last  session  passed  a  bill  in  comonnitj 
with  that  recommendation,  but  the  measure  was  not  acted  upon  in 
the  House. 

MIUTARY  TEIiEGRAPH. 

Efficient  service  is  rendered  by  the  military  cable  and  land-telegraph 
system,  offices  being  established  and  transmitting  commercial  mes- 
sages at  more  than  50  seaports  and  interior  pointe  in  the  Territory. 
The  telegraphs,  which  are  maintained  by  the  War  Department,  seem 
to  be  justified  by  militaiy  considerations,  while  they  are  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  public.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  as  a  part  of  the 
military  establishment  is  partly  offset  by  the  receipts  from  commercial 
messages.  It  is  hoped  that  the  policy  of  exi)ending  e^  large  part  of 
the  receipts  for  extensions  and  betterments  will  be  continued.  The 
War  Department  has  also  established  several  wireless  telegraph  stations 
to  supplement  the  land  lines,  and  the  Navy  Department  has  this  year 
put  up  stations  at  Kodiak,  Unalaska,  and  St.  Paul  Island.  The  tele- 
graph system  in  Alaska  could  not  be  conducted  profitably  as  a  private 
enterprise  under  present  conditions.  It  is  desirable  that  the  rates 
for  commercial  messages  on  the  military  cable  and  land  liues  be  main- 
tained at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  in  order  that  the  development 
of  the  country  may  be  promoted  and  the  hardships  of  residence  in 
isolated  places  alleviatea  by  means  of  quick  communication  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  Territory  and  with  the  outside  world. 

REVENUE- CUTTER  SERVICE. 

For  the  purpose  of  relieving  vessels  in  distress,  for  the  enforcement 
■  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  for  the  performance  of  important  miscel- 
laneous duties  in  connection  with  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in 
remote  places  on  the  coast,  at  least  two  revenue  cutters  should  be 
stationed  in  Alaska  waters  in  the  winter  season  as  well  as  in  summer. 
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The  vessel  stationed  in  southeastern  Alaska  last  winter,  with  Juneau 
as  its  headquarters,  rendered  valuable  service.  Another  cutter 
should  be  stationed  at  Cordova  or  Seward  during  the  winter. 

One  of  the  revenue  cutters  carried  a  district  jud^e  and  other  court 
officers  to  several  remote  places  in  soutlx western  Alaska  this  summeri 
where  grand  jury  and  court  sessions  were  held,  thus  performing  an 
important  service. 

GOVERNMENT  BUIIiDINGS. 

The  construction  of  the  post  office  and  customhouse  at  Juneau 
and  of  the  Territorial  executive  mansion,  which  were  authorized  by 
the  public  building  act  of  1910,  and  partial  appropriations  of  money 
for  which  were  made  this  year,  has  not  been  beeun.  Plans  and 
specifications  for  the  mansion  were  completed  in  Jiuy  and  proposes 
called  for,  but  all  the  bids,  which  were  opened  on  August  8,  were  in 
excess  of  the  limit  of  cost.  It  is  now  too  late  in  the  season  for  build- 
ing operations  this  year,  but  it  is  hoped  that  an  acceptable  bid  may 
be  obtained  and  construction  work  begun  next  sprmg. 

Preparations  for  the  erection  of  the  post  office  and  customs  build- 
ing, which  is  intended  to  provide  quarters  for  all  the  Federal  offices 
in  Juneau,  except  the  district  court  offices,  have  gone  no  further 
than  the  acquisition  of  a  site.  The  site  which  is  excellently  located 
is  the  entire  block,  200  by  200  feet,  between  Main  and  Seward  and 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets.  Nearly  all  the  Government  offices  are 
now  poorlv  accommodated,  all  but  one  of  them  being  heated  by 
stoves  and  no  protection  of  records  from  the  constant  menace  of 
fire  being  afforaed.  Besides,  most  of  the  offices  are  uncomfortable 
in  winter  and  on  the  whole  are  not  a  credit  to  the  Government.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  preparation  of  plans  and  snecifications  for  the  new 
office  building  will  be  hastened  and  the  work  of  construction  begun 
in  tiie  spring  of  1912.  The  appropriation  of  $200,000  is  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  site  and  of  erecting  a  building  to 
include  space  for  the  large  collection  belonging  to  the  Alaska  His- 
torical Library  and  Museum.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  an 
additional  appropriation  of  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  be  made,  in 
order  that  tne  building  may  be  enlarged  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
as  well  as  to  provide  more  ample  space  for  the  other  Government 
offices. 

LIBRARY  AND  MUSEUM. 

Onl^  a  few  books  have  been  added  by  purchase  to  the  Alaska 
Historical  Library  and  Museum  during  the  last  year,  but  there  have 
been  the  usual  accessions  of  Government  pubfications.  The  most 
notable  addition  to  the  museum  has  been  the  piu'chase  of  a  collection 
comprising  nearly  800  pieces  of  Eskimo  ethnological  specimens. 
These  articles  are  interesting  and  of  great  value,  the  more  so  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  becoming  scarce.  It  is  intended  to  devote 
ample  space  to  the  library  and  museum  collections  in  the  authorized 
new  Government  office  building  at  Juneau.  At  present  they  are 
stored  chiefly  in  the  building  temporarily  used  for  the  offices  of  the 
governor,  wnere  there  is  not  space  enough  to  display  them  and 
make  them  fully  useful  to  the  public.  A  statement  of  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  hbrary  fund  may  be  found  in  an  appendix 
of  this  report.* 

a  Appendloos  not  printed  In  this  publication. 
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TBRRITORIAIi  UEJGISLATURB. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  civil  code  in  1900,  Alaska  has  enjoyed  a 
form  of  government  much  superior  to  that  which  was  affordea  under 
the  organic  act  of  1884.  The  recent  general  rule  of  appointing 
residents  of  the  Territory  to  the -local  Federal  offices  has  brought  good 
results,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  character  and  efficiency  of 
officers — especially  among  those  connected  with  the  district  courts — 
are  much  higher  than  was  the  case  10  years  ago.  The  chief  faults 
in  the  present  government  are  not  found  in  the  mere  form  of  govCTn- 
ment  or  in  the  instrumentalities  provided  for  administering  it;  they 
arise,  rather,  from  the  lack  of  certain  laws  especially  suited  to  local 
needs.  Indeed,  several  laws  which  are  recognized  as  necessarv 
everywhere  and  which  have  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  every 
other  Territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States  have  been  withheld 
from  Alaska.    The  people  beheve  this  is  due  simply  to  neglect. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  if  these  things  were  provided  by 
ConOTess  fewer  persons  would  favor  at  this  stage  any  radical  change 
in  tne  mere  form  of  government.  Conditions  being  as  they  are, 
however,  and  not  as  they  should  be,  there  exists  a  considerable 
demand  for  a  local  Territorial  organization  with  a  legislature  elected 
by  the  people.  This  sentiment  is  made  manifest  both  within  and 
without  the  Territory.  I  think  the  outside  advocates  may  be  di^ 
regarded,  as  thev  are  generally  not  well  informed  and,  moreover,  are 
nonresidents,  who  would  not  assume  any  of  the  responsibihties  of 
the  new  government.  Among  the  residents  of  Alaska  there  are 
many  sincere  advocates  of  the  policy  of  forming  a  local  Territorial 
government  with  an  elective  legislature,  and  turning  over  to  the 
local  government  all  those  affairs  of  local  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration which  are  usually  assumed  by  Territories  fully  organized  as 
such.  There  are  others  who  oppose  it  strongly;  and  smce  these 
opponents  are  usually  found  to  be  among  the  larger  property  owneis, 
sometimes  the  representatives  of  large  corporations,  they  have 
encountered  the  charge,  just  in  some  instances  no  doubt,  that  self- 
interest  and  not  the  public  interest  is  responsible  for  their  attitude. 
So  the  question  has  been  debated  with  much  bitterness — so  much,  in 
fact,  that  the  discussion  has  not  generally  been  enlightening  or 
valuable — and  the  subject  has  been  so  involved  with  selfish  political 
ambitions  that  much  of  the  discussion  has  not  even  beensinc^^ 
In  short,  sane  and  sober  consideration  of  the  issue,  calculated  to 
determine  it  on  sheer  merit,  has  been  conspicuously  wanting. 

The  principal  considerations  ui^ed  in  favor  of  a  Territorial  l^isla- 
ture  are  (1)  that  the  people  have  a  constitutional  right  to  govern 
themselves — at  least  within  the  limitations  which  have  been  placed 
upon  other  Territories  prior  to  statehood;  (2)  that  the  members  of  the 
local  legislature  would  understand  local  conditions  better  than  the 
Members  of  Congress  understand  them,  and  would  therefore  enact 
more  suitable  laws;  (8)  that  a  local  legislature  would  devote  to  Terri- 
torial improvements  laJ^e  tax  moneys  which  at  present  are  covered 
into  the  United  States  Tfreasurjr  and  which  (it  is  asserted)  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  appropriations  for  Alaska.  The  advocates  of 
a  legislature  either  deny  the  truth  or  question  the  sufficiency  of  a 
number  of  the  statements  set  forth  in  opposition,  among  which  are 
the  following:  (1)  That  the  population  is  so  ^mall,  so  lacking  in 
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homogeneity^  and  to  30  laj^e  an  extent  unstable,  as  to  render  the 
proposed  new  government  impracticable;  (2)  that  the  total  amount 
of  taxable  property  is  too  small  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, including  the  cost  of  necessary  pubUc  works;  (3)  that,  under  the 
proposed  change,  the  Territory  would  lose  more  of  material  benefits 
than  it  would  gain. 

That  the  members  of  a  Territorial  legislature  would  have  a  better 
understanding  of  local  needs  than  has  been  shown  by  the  National 
Congress,  and  also  that  their  time  would  be  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  these  thin^  as  the  time  of  the  Congress  is  not  and  can  not  be, 
is  obvious,  and  tms  fact  is  almost  exclusively  responsible  for  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  are  both  sincere  and  thoughtful  in  their  advocacy 
of  a  change  in  the  form  of  government.  iSiere  are  those  who  are 
sincere  but  very  poorly  informed  who  employ  the  statement  that 
large  tax  moneys  are  now  covered  into  the  National  Treasury  and 
withheld  from  use  in  Alaska  which  would  become  available  for  local 
use  if  a  Territorial  legislature  were  in  control  of  the  hcenses  and 
taxes.  A  brief  statement  will  correct  this  misapprehension,  but  it 
will  at  the  same  time  lend  some  support  to  the  adverse  proposition 
that  the  Territory  is  not  yet  able  to  bear  the  expenses  of  local  govern- 
ment and  of  pubUc  works. 

The  tax  and  Ucense  moneys  of  every  description  collected  in  Alaska, 
exclusive  of  customs  and  internal-revenue  receipts,  which  are  usually 
not  devoted  to  the  expenses  of  local  governments,  and  exclusive  of 
municipal  real-estate  taxes  wliich  are  under  control  of  the  city  coun- 
cils, amounted  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  $398,135.14.  Of  this  amount 
$166,254.98  was  or  will  be  turned  over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  several 
incorporated  towns  for  the  partial  support  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ments: The  balance,  comprising  moneys  collected  outside  or  incor- 
porated towns,  was  covered  into  the  "Alaska  fund*'  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  for  use  in  building  roads  and  trails  and  maintaining 
schools  in  the  Territory.  The  Congress  has  made  direct  appropria-  • 
tions  for  Alaska  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (not  including  salaries  or 
expenses  of  officers,  the  expenses  of  the  adininistration  or  justice,  the 
maintenance  of  prisons  and  jails,  or  certain  general  appropriations 
which  are  apphcable  in  part  to  this  Territory)  amounting  to  $799,- 
243.27 — that  is,  $401,108.13  more  than  the  total  revenues  of  Alaska, 
exclusive  of  customs  and  internal  revenue.  The  items  of  direct  and 
specific  appropriation  included  in  the  gross  amount  as  given  above 
are :  Aids  to  navigation,  care  of  insane,  suppression  of  the  fiquor  traflic 
among  the  natives,  protection  of  game,  education  of  natives,  propaga- 
tion of  reindeer,  construction  of  roads  and  trails,  protection  of  me 
fisheries,  land  surveys,  and  telegraph  system.  A  few  other  appro- 
priations are  omitted  because  they  are  purely  temporary. 

I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  in  detail  at  this  time  all  the  considerations 
wliich  are  being  urged  for  and  against  a  separate  Territorial  govern- 
ment and  legislature.  Since  the  subject  of  Alaska  revenues  and 
expenditures,  however,  is  a  profitable  one  to  look  into,  whether  the 
form  of  government  be  changed  or  not,  a  brief  discussion  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  and  useful. 

It  is  reasonably  to  be  expected  that  under  an  organized  Territorial 
government,  Alaska  being  treated  Uke  the  other  Territories,  the 
Federal  Government  would  cease  to  make  appropriations  for  roads 
(the  amount  of  which,  in  addition  to  the  moneys  of  the  ''Alaska  fund/' 
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have  averaged  $191,666  per  annum  for  the  last  six  years),  for  the 
protection  of  game  ($15,000  per  annum,  partlv  offset  by  about  $3,500 
collected  from  hunting  and  sliipping  Ucenses),  for  the  care  of  insane 
($50,000  per  annum),  and  for  perhaps  one  or  two  other  objects  which 
are  now  being  provided  for  by  Congress,  including  care  of  Territorial 
prisoners.  (The  other  Territories  care  for  their  own  prisoners,  and 
the  expense  of  Alaska  jail  and  penitentiary  prisoners  is  now  about 
$200,000  per  annum.)  On  the  other  hand,  although  some  of  those 
who  oppose  an  organized  Territorial  government  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  tne  population  and  the  taxable  property  are  too  small,  it  is 
certain  that  the  products  of  the  fisheries  should  be  taxed  from  $75,000 
to  $  1 00,000  more  each  year  than  they  are  taxed  at  present.  Assuming 
the  larger  figure  to  be  the  correct  amount,  the  license  and  tax  moneys 
from  all  present  sources,  with  the  new  fish  taxes  added,  would  aggre- 
gate about  $500,000  on  the  basis  of  the  collections  for  the  fiscal  year 
1911.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  objects  to  which  the  tax  and  license 
moneys  are  appUed  at  present  ought  to  be  and  would  be  supported  to 
the  same  extent  under  the  new  government,  there  would  be  then 
$100,000  to  devote  to  new  objects.  If,  however,  the  National  Legis- 
lature should  withhold  from  Alaska  certain  present  appropriations 
which  are  withlield  from  Territories  where  full  Territorial  government 
prevails,  this  additional  $100,000  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
amount  of  funds  now  being  appropriated  specifically  for  roads,  pro- 
tection of  game,  and  care  of  msane — ^funds  which  aggregate  on  the 
average  annually  about  $250,000. 

Unless  other  new  sources  of  revenue  be  found,  it  seems  possible  if 
not  probable  that  Alaska  under  a  local  government  would  have  an- 
nually less  money  available  for  pubUc  uses  by  at  least  $150,000 — and 
if  a  fair  amount  be  added  for  the  support  of  a  Territorial  prison  and 
jail,  by  at  least  $300,000 — than  is  afforded  under  the  present  form 
of  government. 

Two  other  possibilities,  however,  in  connection  with  the  financial 
side  of  the  question  are  to  be  considered.  A  Territorial  legislature 
being  installed  and  a  separate  Territorial  treasury  being  established, 
if  the  National  Government  should  decide  to  leave  the  care  and 
education  of  the  native  people  to  the  local  government,  the  present 
appropriations  for  schools,  reindeer,  suppression  of  Uquor  traflSc, 
and  relief  of  destitution  and  medical  relief  would  either  have  to  be 
abandoned  or  suppKed  by  the  Territorial  treasure.  These  appropria- 
tions now  amount  to  $224,000  per  anmun.  The  other  of  the  two 
possibilities  alluded  to  is  that  of  taxing  one  other  large  source  of 
revenue,  namely,  the  mines  of  the  Territory — provided  it  be  deemed 
good  poUcy  to  tax  the  mines  further  at  this  stage  of  Territorial 
development.  Quartz  mines  which  operate  stamp  mills  are  taxed 
already  to  some  extent,  the  proceeds  being  covered  into  the  Alaska 
fund,  but  a  tax  of  from  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  upon  the  gross  output 
of  all  mines  throughout  tne  Territory  would  yield  from  $175,000  to 
$350,000  a  year.  This  estimate  is  based,  of  course,  approximately 
upon  the  present  production  of  metals. 

The  Arizona  Territorial  government  has  for  some  years,  I  believe, 
levied  taxes  upon  an  assessed  valuation  of  mines.  In  examining  the 
tax  lists  of  that  and  other  Territories,  however,  one  is  struck  with 
the  number  of  sources  of  revenue  for  these  Territories  which  either 
do  not  exist  at  all  in  Alaska  or  are  so  small  as  to  render  them  unpro- 
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ductiye  of  large  tax  returns.  A  cursory  and  admittedly  unscientific 
examination  of  the  sources  of  public  revenue  in  Alaska,  in  fact,  fails 
to  promise  returns  under  anytning  like  a  just  system  of  taxation  of 
more  than  $450,000  a  year  over  and  above  the  present  revenues, 
even  if  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  be  levied  upon  the  gross  output  of  all 
mines.  Under  a  Territorial  form  of  government  this  increased 
revenue  would  presumably  be  offset  to  the  extent  of  $250,000  of 
appropriations  which  the  National  Congress  now  gives;  furthermore, 
by  at  least  $150,000  of  the  amount  which  the  Federal  Government 
now  pays  for  maintenance  of  penitentiary  and  jails;  and  perhaps 
even  overbalanced  by  the  withdrawal  of  other  appropnations, 
already  mentioned,  amoimting  to  $224,000.  Accoroing  to  this 
estimate  of  finances,  therefore,  the  possible  gain  imder  Territorial 
government  would  be  $450,000  a  year  and  the  possible  loss  $624,000. 
Whether  the  form  of  government  be  changed  or  not  the  $75,000  or 
$100,000  of  additional  fish  taxes  ought  to  be  collected. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  relative  to  taxes  and  appropriations,  all 
of  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  unfavorable  to  a  local  government 
and  independent  treasury  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Alaska 
under  such  local  government  would  be  treated  by  the  United  States 
just  as  the  other  Territories  have  been  treated.  That  is,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  if  a  local  government  is  authorized  it  wiU  be  with  the 
idea  that  Alaska  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself  and  does  not  need  any 
more  financial  support  from  the  National  Government  than  the  other 
regularly  organized  territories  have  received — ^which  is  compara- 
tively httle.  In  any  event,  I  apprehend  that  the  people  of  Alaska 
do  not  wish  to  have  the  form  of  a  local  Territorial  government 
without  the  substance;  that  a  local  le^lature  with  powers  less 
ample  than  those  of  other  Territorial  le^latures,  or  a  local  govern- 
ment the  expenses  of  which  should  be  paid  in  part  by  Federal  appro- 
priations^ is  not  desired. 

Even  if  the  matter  of  general  feasibiUty  be  not  questioned,  the 
subject  of  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  is  one  of  so  much 
gravity  and  surrounded  by  so  many  conditions  not  generally  well 
understood  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  no  action  will  be  taken  until  the 
Congress  shall  have  received  a  report  on  a  personal  visit  of  its  own 
Members  to  the  Territory.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee appointed  last  winter  was  unable,  by  reason  of  the  extraor- 
dinary session,  to  visit  Alaska  this  vear.  The  people  of  the  Territory 
have  nad  much  cause  for  the  complaint,  frequently  heard,  that  many 
of  the  measures  heretofore  enacted  for  Alaska  are  poorly  adapted  by 
reason  of  a  lack  of  full  information  at  the  time  of  their  passage,  and 
the  Territory  has  suflFered  because,  except  by  the  enactment  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  codes,  there  has  never  been  any  effort  to  create  a 
systematic  and  carefully  related  body  of  laws.  It  is  highly  important 
that  the  further  mistake  be  not  made  of  passing  so  momentous  a 
measure  as  a  Territorial  government  law  without  full  knowledge 
whether  such  a  measure  is  expedient  and  necessary,  and  if  it  is 
expedient  and  necessary,  without  a  careful  investigation  as  to  what 
the  exact  scope  and  nature  of  its  provisions  should  Be.  Such  investi- 
gation and  Imowledge  can  best  be  had  by  a  committee  of  Senators 
aud  Congressmen  in  Alaska,  and  on  this  latter  proposition  I  think 
the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  a  full  Territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment are  in  accord. 
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SUMMARY  OF  NEEDED   LEGISLATION. 

The  foUowiiig  is  a  simmiaiy  of  legislative  measures  discussed 
herein^  which  in  my  opinion  are  most  urgently  necessary.  They  are 
about  the  same  as  were  recommended  in  the  1910  report: 

(1)  Coal  lands. 

(2)  Fisheries. 

(3)  Mining-law  amendments. 

(4)  Quarantine. 

(5)  Sanitation  and  public  health. 

(6)  Supervision  of  banks. 

(7)  Registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 

(8)  Compulsory  school  attendance. 

(9)  ReUef  of  destitution. 

Increased  appropriations  are  recommended  for  aids  to  navigation 
and  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  trails. 

TERRITORIAL  SEAL. 

Acting  under  the  permissive  authority  granted  bv  the  civil  code, 
a  new  official  seal  of  Alaska  has  been  executed,  imder  my  direction, 
after  an  improved  design.  The  new  seal  represents  much  more 
accurately  than  the  former  seal  the  present  conception  of  the  re- 
sources and  industries  of  the  Territory. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Walter  E.  Clabk, 

Governor, 
The  Sbobbtaby  op  the  Interior. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington^  Decemher  22^  1911, 

Sir:  By  joint  resolution  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat,  883), 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  was 
appropriated  to  be  expended  by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting lands  and  property  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  elsewnere 
along  the  Colorado  Kiver  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
against  injury^  or  destruction  by  reason  of  the  changes  in  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Colorado  Eiver,  and  the  President  was  authorized  to 
expend  any  portion  of  such  money  within  the  limits  of  the  Kepublic 
of  Mexico  as  he  might  deem  proper,  in  accordance  with  such  agree- 
ments for  the  purpose  as  he  might  make  with  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico. Thereafter  the  supervision  of  this  work  was  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  By  your  direction  a  board  was  convened 
of  persons  interested  in  and  familiar  with  conditions  along  the 
Colorado  River  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  work  accomplished 
and  to  suggest  plans  for  future  oi)erations.  The  report  of  this 
board,  with  related  papers,  is  herewith  submitted  for  your  consid- 
eration, with  a  view  to  its  transmission  to  Congress. 

It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that  the  board,  among  other  things,  rec- 
ommends that,  to  meet  the  present  emergencies  of  the  case,  a  sum 
of  at  least  $1,000,000  should  be  appropriated,  and  that  the  work  of 
repair,  enlargement,  and  maintenance  of  some  of  the  levees  here- 
tofore constructed  and  the  protection  of  the  banks  of  the  Colorado 
River  against  caving  are  necessary  and  essential  for  the  protection 
of  lands  and  property  in  Imperial  Valley. 

In  addition  to  the  report  in  question  there  are  also  transmitted 
the  following  documents  bearing  upon  the  matter :  Report  of  J.  A. 
Ockerson,  of  May  20,  1911;  copv  of  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  dated  June  1,  creating  tne  board;  and  statement  of  physical 
and  related  facte  accompanying  the  board's  report. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

Walter  L.  Fisher,  Secretary. 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 
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May  20,  1911. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this,  my  report  on  operations 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  for  the  protection  of 
lands  and  property  in  Imperial  Valley,  Cal.,  as  providea  for  by  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1910,  which  act  recites: 

That  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessarj* 
is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  aw>rt>- 
priated,  to  be  expended  by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lands 
and  property  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  elsewhere  along  the  CJolorado  River, 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  against  injury  or  destruction  by  reason 
of  the  changes  in  the  channels  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  the  President  is 
authorized  to  expend  any  portion  of  such  money  within  the  limits  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  as  he  may  deem  proper,  in  accordance  with  such  agree- 
ments for  the  purpose  as  he  may  make  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

On  July  19, 1910,  the  writer  was  summoned  to  Washington,  having 
been  designated  by  the  President  "  engineer  to  investigate  imperial 
Valley  situation  on  Colorado  River  near  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico."  The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
had  outlined  to  the  President  the  conditions  in  Imperial  Valley  in 
the  following  terms: 

The  ascertainment  of  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
pushing  permanent  avoidance  of  these  recurring  menaces  to  life  and  property 
on  both  sides  of  the  international  boundary  line  will  require  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  physical  conditions  which,  to  be  effective,  should  have  the  cooperation 
of  both  Governments  and  will  consume  considerable  time.  In  the  meantime. 
Engineer  Hill  states  that  unless  prompt  relief  is  afforded  a  water  shortage,  if 
not  famine,  is  probable  in  the  Imperial  Valley  within  the  next  two  months. 
In  a  country  where  the  heat  reaches  an  intensity  of  120°,  and  even  higher,  the 
great  loss  of  property  and  menace  to  both  animal  and  human  life,  which  may 
ensue  should  such  a  catastrophe  occur,  renders  it  imperative  that  promii^ 
measures  be  taken  toward  averting  the  same.  To  that  end,  I  ree^iectfnlly  rec- 
ommend that  yoQ  designate  an  engineer  having  familiarity  with  problems  in- 
volving river  control  to  proceed  Immediately  with  an  examination  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  determining  whether  such  emergency  exists  and,  if  so,  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  avoid  the  same. 

My  instructions  required  a  report  as  to  whether — 

the  existing  emergency  is  such  as  to  require  immediate  action,  and  if  so,  whtt 
is  necessary  to  be  done  to  accomplish  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  resolution. 

The  writer  was  also  required  to — 

make  appropriate  examination  upon  the  ground  and  recommend  the  course 
which  should  be  pursued  to  prevent  injury  and  destruction  of  property  In  the 
United  States  through  recurrence  of  the  difficulties  which  had  heretofore  trtm 
time  to  time  arisen  by  reason  of  the  unreliability  of  the  course  of  the  Ck>k>nulo 
River. 

After  a  complete  investigation  of  the  physical  conditions,  cover- 
ing the  months  of  August  and  September,  1910,  a  report  was  made 
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under  date  of  October  4,  1910,  in  which  a  project  was  recommended 
for  the  control  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  it  was  also  urged  that  the 
work  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  as  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  success  required  that  it  should  be  done  under  low-water 
conditions.  The  necessity  of  prompt  negotiations  with  Mexico 
which  would  permit  operations  in  Mexican  territory  was  also  urged. 

On  November  3,  1910,  the  writer  was  summoned  to  Washington 
for  conference  with  regard  to  securing  the  necessary  plant,  coopera- 
tion of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  ana  other  means  relating  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  following  summary  of  the  more  extended  project,  submitted 
in  detail  in  my  report  of  October  4,  1910,  was  prepared  by  direction 
of  the  President  and  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  his  approval : 

Washington,  D.  C,  Novemher  4, 1910, 
The  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 

Sib:  In  executing  the  work  for  the  protection  of  lands  and  property  In 
Imiierial  Valley,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  made  In  my  report 
under  date  of  October  4,  1910,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  a  levee  for 
Hood  control  be  constructed  from  a  point  on  the  levee  of  the  California  Develop- 
ment Co.,  indicated  on  map  No.  1  accompanying  said  report,  downstream  at  a 
distance  of  about  3,000  feet  west  of  the  westerly  bends  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  extending  downstream  a  distance  of  about  25  milea 

In  general  terms  the  levee  may  be  described  as  crown  8  feet,  side  slopes  1 
on  3,  and  width  of  berm  40  feet,  all  of  which  is  specifically  described  In  speci- 
fications hereto  attached. 

The  levee  to  be  constructed  by  contract  after  being  duly  advertised.  Esti- 
mated cost  of  levee,  $440,000. 

The  closure  of  tho  break  and  restoring  thfe  fiow  to  the  bed  of  the  Colorado 
River  to  be  made  with  equipment  which  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.,  at  rates  informally  submitted  at  conference  held  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  November  4, 1910,  the  formal  terms  to  be  filed  at  an  early  date. 

To  reach  the  break  and  to  operate  the  quarry  will  require  the  construction 
of  about  7  miles  of  standard  railway  track  and  the  temporary  use  of  such 
track  for  a  period  of  perhaps  00  days. 

At  the  break  a  pile  trestle  about  1,200  feet  long  will  be  required  and  also 
an  earth  fill  about  1,000  feet  long  at  the  northerly  end  of  the  trestle. 

A  rock  fill  dam,  about  1,200  feet  long,  20  feet  crown,  and  side  slopes  of  1  on  2, 
will  be  required,  the  material  to  be  derived  from  quarries  at  Pilot  Knob  (see 
map  No.  1)  and  from  the  Mammoth  gravel  pits.  Total  estimated  cost  of 
closure,  omitting  possible  flood  losses,  $375,000. 

The  material  for  track  and  trestle  to  be  purchased  after  due  advertisement 
and  the  work  to  be  done  by  hired  labor,  as  being  more  economical  for  the 
United  States. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  immediately  above  the  break  it  is  proposed  to 
excavate  a  channel  down  the  old  river  bed  amounting  to  about  20,000  yards. 
Estimated  cost,  $0,000.  ^  ^  ^     .  .      , 

The  purpose  being  to  give  an  outlet  for  the  water  before  much  head  develops 

against  the  dam.  ^  ^     ...  „  *. 

I  recommend  that  the  proposed  work  be  carried  out  substantially  as  above 

outlined.    ♦    ♦    ♦  ^    ^    ^ 

J.   A.   OCKEBSON. 

This  project  was  approved,  as  shown  by  the  following  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  writer  was  designated  "  engineer 
in  charge,"  to  execute  the  work  as  therein  outlined : 

NOVEMBEB  5,  1910. 

Sib:  There  is  submitted  herewith  the  report  and  recommendations  of  Con- 
sulting Engineer  J.  A.  Ockerson,  of  date  October  4,  1910,  covering  field  exami- 
nation and  plans  for  the  proposed  works  to  protect  property  in  the  Imperial 
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Valley  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  against  overflow  and  change  of 
course  of  the  Colorado,  pursuant  to  appropriation  for  that  purpose  made  Jone 
25,  1910,  together  with  summary  of  said  report  of  date  N'ovember  4,  1910,  in- 
cluding recommendation  as  to  engineering  and  clerical  organization  necessaiy 
to  carry  the  proposed  work  into  effect. 

Said  reports  and  recommendations  have  been  submitted  to  Gen.  W.  L. 
Marshall,  who  joins  with  me  in  recommending  the  approval  thereof;  that  the 
work  proceed  in  accordance  therewith,  or  with  such  modification  as  emergency 
may  warrant ;  and  that  the  employment  of  the  engineering  and  clerical  organi- 
zation be  authorized  as  suggested. 

This  department  having  the  advantage  of  the  ability  and  service  of  Gen. 
Marshall,  it  is  recommended  that  the  proposed  work  be  done  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  that  the  latter  be  authorized 
to  enter  into  and  execute  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  contracts  for  the  work 
to  be  done  and  the  materials  required,  either  pursuant  to  bids  and  proposals 
submitted  responsive  to  advertisements  calling  therefor,  or  without  such  adver- 
tisements In  the  event  emergency  should  so  require. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  work  and  the  urgency  of  its 
early  completion,  it  is  further  recommended  that  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
eight-hour  law  (27  Stat,  340)  do  not  apply  to  said  — '>rk.  The  chief  engineer, 
Mr.  Ockerson,  advises  me  that  there  is  great  difficulty  lu  securing  suitable  lab«ir 
at  this  point  beween  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  sufficient  number  to 
have  two  shifts  of  labor  on  this  work ;  that  in  order  to  make  the  preparations 
to  house  the  labor  for  such  shifts  there  would  ensue  great  delay  in  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  work  and  a  probable  postponement  of  its  completion  until  after  the 
emergency  is  presented  by  the  rise  in  the  river;  and  therefore  that  the  only 
possible  method  of  completing  this  work  in  time  is  to  use  one  shift  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  that  the  case  presented  is  therefore  within  the  exception 
of  the  statute — an  extraordinary  emergency. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  be  authorized 
to  permit  the  use,  in  connection  with  the  work  proposed,  of  such  equipment 
belonging  to  the  Reclamation  Service  as  may  be  useful  or  necessary  therein, 
and  that  the  transfer  of  employees  from  other  branches  of  the  Grovemment 
service  to  the  work  proposed  be  authorized  wherever  necessary,  such  employees 
when  so  transferred  to  receive,  in  accordance  with  the  recomm«idation  of  Mr. 
Ockerson,  an  advance  of  20  per  cent  over  the  regular  compensation  paid  in  the 
Government  service. 

This  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  which,  I  understand,  prevails  in  the 
cases  of  employees  designated  for  service  in  Panama  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Tropics  under  conditions  not  unlike  those  existing  in  the  present  instance. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Ballingeb,  Secretary, 

The  Pbesident. 


NOVEMBEB  5,  1910. 

Recommendations  approved  and  action  authorized  in  accordance  therewith. 

Wm.  H.  Taft,  President. 

While  in  Washington  arrangements  were  made  with  President 
Lovett,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  for  the  use  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  it  was  hoped  that  the  work  could  be  promptly  inaugurated, 
as  the  low-water  season  was  rapidly  passing. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  President 
would  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  work  to  proceed,  but  in  formulating 
the  permit  it  was  considered  that  a  formal  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  essential.  This  procedure  would,  of  course,  re- 
quire the  ratification  of  the  Congresses  of  the  two  countries,  neither 
one  of  which  was  in  session,  and  other  means  were  sought  which 
would  satisfy  the  legal  requirements  of  Mexico.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  a  simple  exchan^  of  notes  between  the  respective  State 
departments  would  be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  construction  on 
Mexican  territory  of  the  protective  works  on  the  Colorado  Kivcr. 
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The  fundamental  basis  for  the  agreement  as  submitted  by  the  Mexi- 
can Govenunent  is  as  follows: 

1-  The  works  shall  be  constructed  by  the  Ck>lorado  River  Land  CJo.,  owner  of 
the  land  on  which  said  works  are  to  be  accomplished. 

2.  The  said  works  shall  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  surveys  and  plans 
approved  by  the  inspector  appointed  by  the  department  of  fomento,  Engineer 
Don  Fernando  Beltran  y  Fuga« 

3w  In  the  constrnctiou  of  the  said  works  the  rights  of  the  riparian  owners  on 
both  banks  and  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  Government  of  Mexico  may  have 
panted  permits  or  concessions  for  the  use  of  the  water  of  the  Ck)lorado  Biver 
shall  stand  unimpaired. 

4.  The  Government  of  Mexico  does  not  guarantee  the  result  of  said  work  or 
assume  any  responsibilty  to  private  persons  and  much  less  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  Government  of  the  United  States,  even  though  it  should  aid  the  Colo- 
rado River  Land  Co.  pecuniarily  or  otherwise,  shall  not  acquire  thereby  or  by 
virtue  of  this  agreement  any  right  of  ownership  or  servitude  or  any  other,  or 
over  any  part  of  the  territory,  or  over  the  work  that  may  be  erected  in  Mexican 
territory  whose  rights  real  or  of  any  other  nature  shall  reside  in  the  jurisdiction 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

6.  The  executive  shall  propose  to  the  Congress  of  the  Union  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  the  free  entry  of  the  machinery,  beasts  of  burden,  wagons,  building 
material,  field  tents,  tools,  implements,  and  equipment  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  said  works  as  soon  as  the  Colorado  River  Land  Co.,  which  is 
to  construct  them  for  its  own  account  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  Mexican  com- 
pany, which  is  the  only  one  legally  competent  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
conducive  to  the  exemption  of  duties  on  imports,  applies  therefor,  it  being  ex- 
pressly understood  that  free  entry  will  not  be  granted  to  food  products  or  to 
supplies  consumed  by  the  said  company  in  that  respect 

Negotiations  with  Mexico  made  but  little  progress,  and  under  date 
of  November  19,  1910,  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

St.  Loxtis,  Mo.,  November  19,  1910, 
Secretabt  of  the  Irtebiob, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Sib:  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  very  important  that  this  matter  of  customs  be  settled 
without  delay,  and  if  formal  instructions  can  not  be  given  at  once  some  tempo- 
rary arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  work  to  proceed  without  hindrance 
pending  final  settlement. 

As  supplies  and  equipment  must  cross  the  border  to  reach  the  scene  of  op- 
erations, and  as  instructions  have  been  given  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  work, 
the  importance  of  prompt  action  is  apparent  Instructions  should  be  wired  to 
customs  officials  in  order  that  no  delay  be  occasioned  by  any  misunderstanding 
of  the  matter  as  to  duty. 

The  delay  in  securing  the  sanction  of  the  Mexican  Government  has  reduced 
the  available  time  to  such  an  extent  that  the  greatest  possible  progress  must 
be  made  in  every  branch  of  the  work  from  now  on,  and  even  then  the  risk  of 
damage  to  incompleted  work  by  floods  becomes  more  acute  day  by  day.  It  is 
therefore  very  Importat  to  eliminate  as  far  as  practicable  delays  incident  to 
formalities  of  all  kinds.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Ockebsor, 

Engineer  in  Charge, 

On  November  18,  1910,  a  small  force  was  or^nized  to  make  sur- 
veys for  the  railway  required  from  the  railway  line  of  the  California 
Development  Co.  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  dam  across  Abejas  River. 

The  writer  reached  Yuma  on  November  23,  1910,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  necessary  force  to  carry  out  the  project  was  begun. 
The  work  was  necessarily  limited  to  such  as  was  required  on  the 
American  side  of  the  boundary  line.  Bunk  houses,  mess  hall,  office 
and  hospital  buildings  were  constructed  at  Andrade^  CaL,  where  the 
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major  part  of  the  force  would  necessarily  be  located,  and  contracts 
were  entered  into  for  the  delivery  of  material  as  far  as  was  prac- 
ticable under  the  circumstances. 

The  situation  on  December  1^  1910,  is  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  following  terms : 

Yuma,  Ariz.,  December  1,  1910. 
The  Secretabt  of  the  Interiob^ 

Washington,  D.  0, 

Sib:  In  view  of  your  telegram  of  November  30,  regarding  negotiations  with 
Mexico,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  explain  the  situation  as  to  the  proposed  work. 

The  season  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  the  work  of  closing  the  Colorado 
Biver  break  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
increasing  probability  of  flood  damage  and  loss  or  even  possible  failure  due 
thereto. 

Every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  organize  a  force  sufficiently  large  to 
handle  the  work  rapidly  rather  than  economically,  as  would  be  done  if  time 
were  not  such  an  important  item.  Equipment  for  quarries,  transportation^  and 
other  uses,  as  well  as  material,  has  been  promised  by  the  Southern  JPacific 
Railway  and  is  ready  to  rush  in  as  soon  as  word  comes  that  the  work  is  to 
go  on.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Work  inaugurated  at  this  season  of  the  year  or  later  is  in  great  danger  of 
being  interrupted,  and  incompleted  work  may  be  destroyed  by  floods.  As  sug- 
gested in  my  report,  the  break  might  be  closed  and  the  overflow  continue  on 
account  of  incompleted  levee,  but  this  would  invite  a  break  at  some  other  point 
in  case  of  unusual  floods.  A  partially  completed  levee  W9uld  exaggerate  flood 
effects  at  its  extremity. 

The  people  interested  in  this  improvement  are  eager  to  have  it  pushed  to 
completion  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  and  are  fearful  that  delay  to  an- 
other season  would  be  fatal.  While  I  agree  that  postponement  might  endanger 
them  to  some  degree,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  cutting  back  feared 
would  result  in  very  great  damage.  It  would  probably  increase  the  cost  and 
difficulty  of  closing  the  break.  Postponement  of  the  work  would  doubtless 
have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  flnancial  standing  of  the  community  which  would 
seriously  affect  them. 

This  explanation  of  the  situation  seems  proper,  in  view  of  the  delays  which 
have  prevented  earlier  inauguration  of  construction  work,  and  which  now 
promise  to  continue  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

Should  President  Taft  deem  it  best  to  go  on  with  the  work  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  will  probably  meet  difficulties  which  will  largely  Increase  the 
cost  of  the  work,  I  will  endeavor  in  every  possible  way  to  carry  it  to  a  soe- 
cessful  conclusion  in  the  most  economical  manner  practicable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, although  my  professional  reputation  may  suffer  through  failures 
due  to  causes  beyond  human  control. 

My  preference  would  be  to  postpone  the  work  until  October,  1011.  This 
would  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  the  project  as  a  whole,  as  it  could  be 
handled  in  a  more  deliberate  manner  on  account  of  the  longer  period  of  low- 
stage  conditions.  It  would  also  permit  time  for  negotiating  the  necessary 
treaties  so  that  the  work  could  be  conducted  by  the  Government  direct,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  Mexican  corporation,  which  will  complicate  the  situ- 
ation to  some  extent. 

I  am  notifying  the  Southern  Paciflc  Railway  that  the  further  delay  incident 
to  pending  negotiations  will  not  Justify  tlie  retention  of  plant  for  the  proposed 
closure  if  It  is  needed  elsewhere.  The  same  general  information  is  given  oat 
to  prospective  contractors. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Ockerson, 

Enginedt  in  Charge. 

Earlv  in  December  a  wire  was  received  from  the  Mexican  secre- 
tary of  state,  saying:  "I  assure  you  Mexico  has  already  waived  all 
formalities  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  expressed 
its  gratitude  to  us,"  but  the  local  Mexican  authorities,  however,  had 
in  the  meantime  received  no  instructions,  as  indicated  by  the  follow- 
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ing  telegram  of  December  12,  1910,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior: 

Yuma,  Ariz.,  December  12,  19t0, 

SiSCBETABT  INTERIOB, 

Washington,  D.  0.: 
Mexican  customs  officials  refuse  to  pass  anything  without  official  instructions 
to  remit  or  payment  of  duty  on  entry.    Have  on  force  account  five  hundred 
stock  on  Mexican  side,  but  unable  to  send  in  tools  and  supplies.    Request 
authority  to  pay  duty  so  work  may  proceed. 

OCKEBSON. 

The  embarrassment  of  the  situation  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
following  telegram,  which  explains  the  delay  and  the  cost  incident 
thereto : 

Yuma,  Abiz.,  December  IS,  1910, 
Secbetabt  Intebiob, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Replying  wire  to-day.    Duties  already  accumulated  about  four  hundred ;  esti- 
mates for  weel:,  one  thousand.    Delay  costs  Government  seven  hundred  per 
day.     Unless  otherwise  directed,  will  pay  duty,  requesting  collector  to  hold 
checks  pending  customs  adjustment,  to  be  returned  if  remitted. 

J.  A.  OCKEBSON. 

And  again,  on  December  17,  1910 : 

Yuma,  Abiz.,  December  17,  1910, 
Seobetabt  Intebiob, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Work  is  absolutely  blocked  owing  to  lack  of  formal  instructions  from  Mexican 
Government  to  customs  officers  to  facilitate  passing  to  and  fro  across  line. 
Creel's  statement  to  Otis  that  Mexico  has  waived  formalities  has  not  reached 
customs.  Contractors  held  at  line  unable  to  proceed;  situation  extremely  em- 
barrassing and  threatens  to  prevent  execution  of  work. 

J.  A*  OCKEBSON. 

The  progress  possible  up  to  December  17,  1910,  and  subsequently 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  reports : 

Yuma,  Abiz.,  December  17,  1910, 
The  Sscbetabt  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  report  of  operations  to  date. 

One  hundred  Indians  and  62  four-mule  scraper  teams  began  grading  on  rail- 
way line  Tuesday,  December  13.  The  teams  and  equipment  came  in  from 
Mexican  side  of  the  line.  The  laborers  were  detained  by  customs  formalities 
from  Saturday  to  Wednesday,  14th.  Considerable  time  has  necessarily  been 
occupied  in  preparing  roads  over  which  to  haul  supplies  and  forage. 

Twenty  additional  four-mule  scraper  teams  reached  the  railroad  work  to-day. 
All  of  this  is  on  force  account 

A  camp  has  been  constructed  at  Andrade,  which  is  nearly  completed  and 
already  occupied  by  boarding  contractor,  assistants,  clerks,  quarrymen,  and 
laborers. 

Quarry  is  being  prepared  for  use  and  sidetracks  and  switches  are  being 
placed. 

A  carload  of  explosives  has  been  ordered  and  bids  for  fuel  oil  have  been 
received.  Materials  needed  for  trestle  across  the  Abejas  River  has  been  ordered 
from  Southern  Pacific  Railway  for  delivery  December  28. 

An  order  for  22,500  ties  has  been  placed  with  the  Los  Angeles  Aqueduct  Com- 
mission and  those  are  now  being  loaded  for  shipment  to  Andrade. 

Nine  miles  of  rails  have  also  been  ordered  for  main  line  and  sidings.  These 
are  furnished  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  and  are  being  rapidly  loaded 
for  shipment 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  to  lay 
the  track  with  an  experienced  track  gang  as  soon  as  grading  is  sufficiently  far 
advanced. 
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Equipment  of  4  mogul  eo^nes,  2  switch  engines,  2  steam  shovels,  2  pile 
drivers,  and  crews  have  l)een  engaged  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  on 
the  general  terms  outlined  by  Judge  Lovett  It  is  hoped  to  put  this  equipment 
into  service  early  in  January. 

The  several  contractors  have  begun  clearing  right  of  way  and  have  a  large 
amount  of  stock  and  equipment  ready  to  enter,  but  custom  regulations  are  so 
exacting  that  little  progress  has  been  made. 

Unless  some  provision  be  made  very  soon  which  will  permit  them  to  pass  with 
merely  a  general  inspection  I  fear  that  they  will  give  up  further  attempt  to 
undertake  the  work. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  force  of  10  or  more  brokers  to  handle  the 
customs,  and  even  then  a  large  amount  of  time  will  be  consumed  preparing 
invoices,  bonds,  etc.,  covering  weelcs  of  the  best  season  of  the  year,  when  we 
should  be  rushing  the  work. 

The  contractors  are  eager  and  have  equipment  sufficient  to  put  in  to  finish 
the  work  before  the  time  for  great  floods  to  set  in  if  they  can  be  permitted  to 
enter  without  such  extraordinary  delays  and  secure  the  supplies  promptly  as 
needed. 

The  Mexican  customs  officers  have  not  as  yet  received  instructions  as  to  even 
modifications  in  custom  regulations.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  even  our  loco- 
motives and  cars  must  enter  in  bond  every  time  they  cross  the  line,  and  ni^t 
trains  are  prohibited.  To  build  a  dam,  which  requires  extraordinary  rapid 
transportation  of  material  under  such  restrictions,  is  well-nigh  impacticable 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  diminishing  time  at  our  disposal,  it  was  deemed  best  to 
permit  the  contractors  to  enter  at  once  upon  their  work,  without  waiting  for 
completion  of  contracts  and  bonds,  which  are  in  course  of  preparation  and  will 
be  ready  for  signature  in  a  few  days. 

The  agreement  with  the  Colorado  River  Land  Co.,  whereby  I  am  given  power 
of  attorney,  covers  the  situation  in  accordance  with  stipulations  made  by 
Mexican  ambassador  to  our  State  Department,  copy  of  whidi  you  wired  to  ma 

It  should  be  noted  that  I  have  no  formal  official  document  indicating  my  right 
to  carry  on  this  work  in  Mexican  territory.  A  paper  of  that  sort  from  the 
Mexican  Government  Would  necessarily  assist  me  in  dealings  with  petty  officials. 

In  an  effort  to  get  results  and  terminate  the  exasperating  delay  I  wired  Sec- 
retary Creel  Thursday  in  behalf  of  the  Colorado  River  Land  Co.,  asking  that 
instructions  be  wired  to  Mexican  collectors.  In  reply  to-day  he  says  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  instructions  by  wire  and  does  not  indicate  whether  they  will 
be  given. 

We  have  crowded  everything  up  to  the  frontier,  as  far  as  possible,  and  now 
we  are  practically  at  a  standstill  so  far  as  our  work  across  the  line  is  con- 
cerned. I  have  exhausted  every  possible  effort  to  meet  the  emergencies  as  they 
arise,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  from  Mexico  such  instructions  as 
will  practically  eliminate  the  boundary  line. 

Arrangements  with  Mexican  collector  at  Algodones  provides  that  goods  shall 
pass  on  consular  invoices  certified  by  me  and  duties  paid  on  bills  presented 
therefor.  But  for  animals,  equipment,  tools,  etc.,  such  as  should  be  passed  in 
bond,  there  is  no  provision,  as  I  assume  the  United  States  can  not  give  such 
bond.    At  all  events  a  personal  bond  from  me  is  out  of  the  question. 

This  question  of  customs  is  discussed  In  detail  in  order  that  you  may  be  fully 
advised  as  to  the  difficulties  which  prevent  anything  like  reasonable  progress. 

Trusting  that  the  embargo  will  be  raised  in  the  very  near  future,  I  am. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  OCKEBSON, 

Engineer  in  Charge, 


Yuma,  Abiz.,  December  19,  1910. 

The  SEC5BETABT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  have  your  telegram  of  December  17  relative  to  customs  and  notifica- 
tion of  Mr.  Puga's  appointment  as  inspector  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
Government. 

The  telegram  from  Ambassador  Wilson  suggests  that  animals,  equipment, 
etc.,  can  be  entered  free  provided  satisfactory  bond  is  given  therefor.  This 
has  always  been  the  practice — anyone  who  furnishes  bond  can  enter  under  the 
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condltlonB  named  in  the  telegram.    So  far  as  I  can  see  the  Mexican  Qoyem- 
ment  has  made  no  concession  whatever  in  the  matter  of  customs  dutiea 

The  local  ofBclals  have  repeatedly  wired  for  instructions  but  without  results. 

I  have  notified  the  Mexican  consul  here  of  the  necessity  of  crossing  the 
Arizona-Sonora  line  in  order  to  reach  work  below  Abejas  River  break,  and  he ' 
informs  me  that  permit  therefor  can  not  be  granted.  Unless  such  permit  is 
granted  it  will  not  be  possible  to  reach  the  work.  The  contractors  have  a  large 
force  of  men  and  animals  waiting  for  these  matters  to  be  settled,  and  the  delay 
is  costing  them  considerable  sums,  and  if  not  terminated  I  fear  that  they  will 
decline  to  sign  contracts  and  bonds.  Th^  beselge  me  daily  with  inquiries  as 
to  what  they  should  do,  and  I  am  helpless  in  the  matter  until  official  instruc- 
tions from  Mexico  reach  the  Mexican  collectors. 

It  seems  to  me  from  my  understanding  of  the  case  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  secure  bond  for  animals,  equipment,  etc.,  and  pay  duty  on  all  supplies 
and  forage.  I  am  investigating  the  matter  of  utilizing  surety  company  for  the 
bond  and  rate  therefor. 

Have  put  the  whole  matter  up  to  Gen.  Otis  in  accordance  with  your  wired 
instructions  of  December  17. 

On  December  6  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Puga  giving  a  general  statement  of  proposed 
work.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  meet  me  until  some  time  in  January.  A 
letter  from  him  yesterday  states  that  his  Qovemment  authorizes  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work  according  to  plans  submitted,  so  there  will  probably  be  no 
delay  on  that  score. 

The  river  remains  at  a  very  favorable  stage,  and  I  hope  it  may  continue 
without  floods  until  the  work  is  concluded.  If,  however,  the  delays  continue 
through  Mexican  obstructive  regulations  river  conditions*  become  matters  of 
minor  importance. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Ockebson, 

Engineer  in  Charge. 


[Telegram.] 

Yuma,  Abiz.,  December  21,  1910. 
Sbcbetabt  Intebiob,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Replying  yours  20th,  Mexico  has  not  made  any  concession  such  as  indicated 
by  your  dispatches,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  exacting  in  customs  restric- 
tions than  usual.  Have  appealed  to  Creel,  to  consul  here,  and  collector  at 
Nogales  for  official  here  to  permit  passage  across  Sonora  line,  but  without 
result  Work  below  break  can  only  be  reached  via  Sonora.  With  no  trans- 
portation on  Mexican  side  and  no  habitation  within  60  miles,  purchase  of  sup- 
plies therein  impracticable.  Duties  about  100  per  cent,  so  with  600  men  to 
feed  and  house  and  2,000  mules  to  feed  100  days,  customs  reach  large  sum. 
Contractors  delayed  here  waiting  to  reach  work  through  comer  of  Sonora 
demand  expenses  incident  to  delay  be  paid.  Shall  I  grant  demand?  It  hardly 
seem  probable  that  anyone  will  give  necessary  bond  without  charging  therefor 
and  equipment  can  not  be  entered  without  it  With  exception  of  railroad  no 
progress  is  being  made. 

J.  A.   OCKEBSOIT. 


Yuma,  Abiz.,  December  28,  1910. 
The  Sbcsetabt  of  the  Intebiob, 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Sn:  *  *  *  Yesterday  I  succeeded  in  securing  from  the  manager  of  the 
Inter-Calif omia  Railway  his  signature  to  a  number  of  bonds  in  blank,  which 
will  enable  us  to  pass  contractors'  equipment,  animals,  etc.  Customs  duties  on 
supplies  for  force  account  and  also  on  contractors*  supplies  are  entered  under 
consular  invoice,  and  the  duties  therefor  have  so  far  been  paid  by  the  United 
States,  and  under  the  contracts  being  entered  into  this  practice  must  continue. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  work  will  be  carried  on  in  the  most  economical 
and  expeditious  manner  possible  under  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
Mexican  officials.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
method  whereby  we  can  enter  the  equipment  via  Sonora  line,  owing  to  the 
absoice'of  a  collector  at  that  point  of-  entry.    If  the  delay  in  regard  to  this 
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matter  continues,  it  is  not  improbable  tbat  entry  will  be  made  with  tlie  i 
sary  consular  Invoice  and  bond  regaxdlesa  of  formal  official  permiaskn  from 
Mexico. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A,  Ockekson, 

Engineer  in.  Charne. 


[TelagrajiL] 

YT7MA,  Abiz.,  Deoenibw^  Si,  1910. 

SECSETABY    IlVTEBIOB, 

Waahinffton,  D,  C: 
Answering  wire  December  31,  no  customs  officers  yet  at  BoiMHra  line,  and  con- 
tractors still  detained.    Stock,  equipment,  and  supplies  entered  at  AlgodoiKs 
under  bond  and  paying  duty.    Copies  of  offieiai  instructions  to  custmns  officers 
should  be  sent  to  me.    •    •    • 

.  OcBansov. 


TxniA,  Abiz.,  January  9, 19U. 
The  Secbetabt  of  the  Iictebiob, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Sib  :    •     •    •    Below  the  Abejas  River  work  with  adequate  force  of  tewns 
win  begin  as  soon  as  entry  is  permitted  across  the  Sonora  Une. 

In  order  to  hasten  this  I  have  undertaken  to  establish  a  temporary  camp 
for  the  Mexican  customs  officers  and  propose  to  subsist  them  while  engaged  in 
passing  contractors'  equipment 

I  am  Just  informed  by  the  Algodones  customs  officiala  that  th^  have  to^y 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Sonora  line,  and  I  expect  to  take  them  down 
Thursday  morning. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  contractors'  force  has  been  waiting  nearly  three 
weeks  for  authority  to  enter  via  Sonora.  In  all  this  controversy  about  custonffl 
it  is  claimed  by  the  officials  at  Algodones  that  up  to  Decemt)er  28  no  official 
instructions  of*  any  kind  had  reached  them.    *    *     * 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  Ockebson, 

Engineer  in  Gharge, 


Yuif  A,  Abiz.,  Jcmfyary  5,  J911. 
The  Secbbtabt  of  thb  Intsbiob, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Sib  :  The  following  telegrams  were  received  by  Mr.  Tomas  Belendez,  the  cttf- 
toms  official  at  Algodones,  Lower  California,  Mexico,  to  wit : 

Degembkb  28,  1910. 
You  will  permit  the  Land  River  Co.  the  importation  of  machinery,  belong- 
ings to  mules  and  muleteers,  wagons,  materials  for  construction,  tents,  impl^ 
ments,  locomotives,  pile  drivers,  or  other  things  needed  by  said  company  for 
the  use  of  the  works  on  the  Colorado  River,  charging  duties  to  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  foreign  relations,  while  in  the  meantime  Congress  approves 
of  c^n  initiative  law  that  has  been  presented ;  with  the  intelligence  that  yoo 
will  forward  at  your  earliest  opportunity  four  corresponding  copies  of  invoices 
and  manifests. 

Jaituaby  3,  1911. 
It  is  now  ordered  that  the  customhouse  at  Mexican  send  Contador  Pft^ 
Cabo  Contreras,  en  Celadoree,  Montejano  Bojorques,  and  with  this  personnel 
and  with  the  officer  of  that  customhouse,  Lizarrage,  you  will  pass  to  monnoifflt 
204,  Andrade  ranch,  to  dispatch  all  goods  belonging  to  the  Colorado  River  Lai^^ 
Co.,  as  though  they  were  imported  through  the  Algodones  customhouse,  making 
at  said  ranch  all  documents  necessary  for  importation  according  tx)  tel^wm 
dated  December  28  last.  You  can  address  Mr.  Ockerson  at  Yuma,  who  b«s 
been  notified  to  furnish  to  you  and  all  your  employees  means  of  transportation 
and  habitation  and  provisions  at  monument  204.  Order  relative  to  dispatches 
of  December  29  modified  accordingly.  I  recommend  that  dispatches  be  td»^^ 
with  expedition,  even  if  it  is  outside  of  office  hours,  which  extras  will  be  retrlb- 
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nted  by  tlie  company  at  Los  Algpodones.  You  will  follow  on  dlapatx*hiiig  author- 
ized Importations  by  the  contador  escribuente  burgoa  and,  as  auxiliary,  Jenaro 
Garcia  Cota,  who  will  come  from  Mexicalt  Acknowledge  receipt  of  the  sub- 
directory. 

J.  RoSElfBITBO. 

Information  reaching  me  from  Mr.  Lawler,  in  Mexico  City,  indicated  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  establish  quarters  and  subsist  the  several 
customs  officials  detailed  to  handle  the  equipment  crossing  the  Sonora  line  near 
boundary  monument  204.  A  camp  for  this  purpose  was  established  yesterday, 
and  supplies^  bedding,  and  other  necessaries  were  placed  at  their  disposal,  and 
to-day  six  Mexican  customs  officers,  together  with  our  broiler,  were  dispatched 
to  the  line  to  pass  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  equipment  that  has  been  waiting 
there  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

You  will  note  that  the  instructions  to  the  customs  officials  do  not  in  any 
way  authorisse  them  to  waive  the  rigid  inspection  required  by  Mexican  law. 
A  Southern  Pacific  track  gang,  with  125  men,  has  been  delayed  four  days  at 
the  Algodones  station  on  account  of  the  requirement  that  all  tools  and  other 
parts  of  the  outfit  must  be  weighed  and  inspected  in  detail.  You  can  readily 
see  that  the  same  exacting  inspection  applied  to  our  work  trains  when  we  begin 
to  haul  rock  and  other  materials  for  the  dam  will  cause  such  delay  as  to 
endanger  the  work  in  progress. 

It  is  of  little  service  to  quote  to  me  the  promises  of  the  officials  in  Mexico 
City.  The  only  thing  that  would  be  of  any  use  would  be  instructions  to  the 
local  Mexican  officials  of  such  character  as  to  permit  us  to  handle  everything 
that  l8  necessary  for  use  on  the  woHl  without  close  scrutiny.  They  should  be 
instructed  to  accept  consular  Invoices  and  my  certificate  as  representing  in  all 
necessary  detail  the  character  and  value  of  article  submitted  for  entry.  Unless 
this  can  be  accomplished  it  is  evident  that  serious  delays  must  continue. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.   A.   OCKEBSON, 

Engineer  in  Charge. 

The  situation  at  the  Algodones  customhouse,  which  is  the  port  of 
entry  to  Lower  California,  Mexico,  in  which  State  all  the  work  lies 
with  the  exception  of  the  quarries,  was  such  as  to  practically  prevent 
the  ^itry  of  material  and  equipment,  and  at  the  Sonora  line,  where 
it  was  necessary  to  enter  contractors'  equipment  to  reach  the  work 
below  the  Abejas  River,  there  is  no  customhouse,  and  no  satisfactory 
arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  Mexican  officials  to  admit  con- 
tractors' equipment,  although  repeated  assurances  had  been  received 
that  all  formalities  had  been  waived. 

Finally,  on  January  1,  1911,  the  following  instructions  were  re- 
ceived from  the  City  of  Mexico  authorizing: 

First,  creation  of  branch  customhouse  at  the  point  of  importation  from 
Arizona  into  Sonora;  second,  pending  formal  establishment  of  such  branch 
customhouse,  officers  will  be  specially  detailed  from  Algodones  to  pass  equip- 
ment waiting  at  international  line,  the  Mexican  Government  to  be  reimbursed 
for  the  extra  expense  incurred  in  establishing  such  branch  customhouse  and 
special  detail;  third,  that  work,  including  transportation  across  international 
line,  may  continue  night  and  day  and  during  holidays;  fourth,  gondolas  and 
open  cars  containing  rock  and  earth  for  construction  will  be  passed  without 
minute  inspection;  fifth,  pending  submission  to  and  anticipating  favorable 
action  by  Congress,  materials  and  equipment,  including  fodder  for  animals  em- 
ployed on  works,  will  be  admitted  free;  sixth,  customs  officers  of  the  Mexican 
Republic  at  the  respective  places  of  importation  will  be  instructed  to  cooperate 
with  those  in  charge  of  the  work  to  expedite  transportation  across  inter- 
national line  in  every  way  practicable. 

Through  some  unexplained  delay  the  formal  exchange  of  notes  was 
not  consummated  until  December  24,  1910. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  matter  of  passing  goods  through  customs 
Messrs.  E.  O.  Calderon  and  S.  Escalona  were  dispatched  by  the 
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treasury  department  of  Mexico  to  supervise  the  customs  inspectors. 
They  arrived  early  in  January  and  immediately  proceeded  to  estab- 
lish such  reflations  as  greatW  facilitated  the  entry  of  all  kinds  of 
material  and  equipment,  and  m)m  and  after  that  time  the  matter  of 
customs  was  satisfactorily  handled  and  no  material  delay  was  experi- 
enced in  entering  such  articles  as  were  required  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  work.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  work  the  customs  regulations 
were  doubtless  more  rigid  than  usual  on  account  of  the  imsettled  con- 
ditions in  Mexico,  and  as  Algodones,  our  port  of  entry,  is  a  small 
station  on  the  frontier,  the  local  officials  naturally  had  no  discretion 
as  to  waiving  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  delays  incident  to 
securing  modifications  such  as  would  practically  eliminate  the  border 
line  naturally  required  that  the  Mexican  Government  should  have  a 
full  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  work  before  conceding  all 
the  demands  made,  but  when  once  understood  and  settled  the  restric- 
tions so  embarrassing  as  to  practically  prohibit  the  work  soon  van- 
ished. 

All  material,  ecjuipment,  supplies^  etc.,  were  ijassed  through  the 
line  on  consular  invoices,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  engi- 
neer in  charge.  Trains  of  material  were  allowed  to  pass  to  and 
fro  at  any  time,  night  or  day,  without  inspection.  Under  this  plan, 
in  systematic  operation,  no  further  difficulty  was  experienced. 

On  the  American  side  the  following  instructions  to  collectors  of 
customs  cleared  the  way  in  a  satisfactory  manner: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decetnher  10,  WO 
J.  A.  OcKERsoN,  Yuma,  Ariz.: 

Secretary  Treasury  just  ndviseB  as  foUows :  "  CJoUectors  of  customs  at  No- 
gales,  Ariz.,  and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  have  this  day  been  authorized  to  permit  ma- 
terials, tools,  equipment,  and  supplies  intended  for  use  in  construction  of  such 
works  to  pass  and  repass  the  Mexican  boundary  without  requiring  formal 
entry  thereof  to  be  made  or  the  payment  of  duty  thereon."  Refercoice  being 
made  to  levee  work  on  Colorado  River,  you  will  act  accordingly. 

Balungeb,  Secreian/. 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Government  of  Mex- 
ico for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  an  instrument  was  executed  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1910,  by  and  between  the  Colo- 
rado River  Land  Co.  (Sociedad  Anonima),  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  having  its  domicile  in  the  judi- 
cial section  of  Mexicalij  in  the  northern  district  of  the  Territory  of 
Lower  California,  Mexico,  as  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  J.  A- 
Ockerson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  profesacn 
a  civil  engineer,  resident  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  providfis 
that: 

In  order  to  cause  the  performance  of  said  protective  work  in  conformity  vi^ 
the  desires  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  PresWem 
of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  in  a  lawful  and  practical  manner,  the  pam 
of  the  first  part  herein  hereby  appoints  said  J.  A.  Ockerson,  the  party  of  m 
second  part  herein,  as  its  true  and  lawful  attorney  in  fact,  in  order  that  in  wt 
name  and  as  the  act  and  deed  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  herein  he^ogeioj 
with  his  assistants  and  employees,  may  enter  upon  the  land  of  ^^^  P^rty  of  ^ 
first  part  herein,  situated  in  Mexican  territory,  and  do  all  things  oJ^whate^T 
nature  which  In  his  discretion  may  be  requisite  and  necessary  in  ^J^^^L 
the  construction  of  said  levee  and  its  appurtenances;  a«o,  in  order  tbat^ 
may  enter  into  contracts  of  every  nature  which  in  his  discretion  may  be^ 
ulsite  and  necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  protective  work;  and,  flW' 
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in  order  that  he  may  do  all  things,  perform  all  acts,  and  execute  all  contracts 
of  every  nature  which  in  his  discretion  may  be  requisite  and  necessary  in  the 
premises,  all  to  the  end  that  said  protective  work  may  be  commenced  and 
completed  at  the  earliest  date  possible  in  conformity  with  the  plans  and 
specifications.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

That  all  acts  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  herein  within  Mexican  ter- 
ritory, in  pursuance  of  the  authority  herein  granted,  shall  be  performed  with 
due  regard  and  respect  for  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexico  and  the  wishes  of  its  chief  executive.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  importance  which  the  Mexican  Government  attaches  to  the 
perf onnance  of  the  work  by  a  Mexican  corporation  is  set  forth  in  a 
letter  from  the  Mexican  oMnmissioner,  F.  B.  Puga,  which  objects  to 
any  allusion  in  any  document  or  contract  relating  to  the  work  which 
recognizes  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  connection  there- 
with. This  attitude  is  further  emphasized  in  the  following  extract 
from  letter  of  Commissioner  Puga: 

The  fact  that  the  funds  with  which  you  are  to  execute  the  work  emanate 
from  or  are  provided  by  that  Government  (United  States)  should  be  absolutely 
ignored  in  all  the  documents  that  may  be  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  it,  in 
the  same  manner  that  it  has  l)een  treated  by  our  secretary  of  relations  when 
it  consummated,  with  the  department  of  the  United  States,  the  change  of  notes 
that  put  an  end  to  the  diplomatic  gestlon  of  this  niatter,  and  caused  It  to  pass 
to  the  category  of  a  private  Mexican  enterprise,  subject  in  all  to  the  laws  and 
rules  of  the  Government  and  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  of  Mexico.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  not  proper  that  the  contracts  that  you  may  enter  into  be 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  of  the  United  States,  nor  ttie  American 
Government,  nor  should  its  employees  have  anything  in  common  with  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  in  Mexico,  nor  can  you  compel  contractors  to  receive  and  house 
employees  of  the  American  Government  that  may  appear  in  any  official  capacity, 
nor  should  any  of  the  contractors  do  this  without  previous  permission  from  us. 
Your  official  capacity  in  Mexico  is  not,  nor  can  it  be,  as  I  told  you  In  my  letter 
of  the  14th  December,  only  that  of  the  engineer  In  chief  and  representative  of 
the  Colorado  River  Land  Co.,  in  charge  of  the  construction  work  which  that 
company  does  in  our  country  with  the  permission  and  authority  of  our  Govern- 
ment. You  are,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  hire  all  your  employees  without  inquiry 
from  the  secretary  of  Interior,  or  question  as  to  who  they  are  or  what  salaries 
they  should  receive ;  but  these  employees  never  can  be  accepted  nor  considered 
here  as  clerks  of  any  political  department  of  your  country,  as  this  would  be 
aside  from  the  different  suggestions  that  the  secretary  of  relations  has  made 
and  makes  to  effectuate  the  dispatch  of  different  questions  covering  this  matter 
In  the  other  departments  of  this  Government — suggestions  that  are  owing  to 
considerations  of  courtesy  toward  your  Government  tor  Initiating  this  work. 
There  does  not  exist  any  official  relation  between  the  different  officers  of  a 
State  in  the  United  States  and  those  of  Mexico ;  these  are,  at  least,  the  instruc- 
tions I  have  received  in  my  capacity  of  inspector  to  the  minister  of  Interior  for 
the  work  that  the  Colorado  River  Land  Co.  is  doing  In  the  Colorado  River  in 
Lower  California  and  Mexico. 

This  is  further  emphasized  by  letter  from  the  Mexican  secretary 
of  state,  which  recites  as  follows: 

A  matter  In  which  we  have  had  some  difficulty  concerns  the  mistaken  inter- 
pretation which  has  been  given  to  the  authorization  of  the  Mexican  Government 
to  carry  on  these  works.  The  Mexican  Government  has  special  reasons  of  a 
constitutional  nature  to  insist  that  the  authorization  be  given  to  a  Mexican 
company  and  not  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  since  for  the  first 
there  does  not  exist  any  difficulty  in  our  legislation,  while  for  the  second  there 
would  have  been  necessary  a  treaty  to  be  approved  by  the  Senates  of  the  two 
countries,  and  as  that  of  Mexico  is  not  in  session,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  give  legal  force  to  this  treaty,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  execution  of 
the  works  would  have  passed. 

The  result  is  that  the  authorization  given  to  the  Colorado  River  Land  Co. 
has,  by  agreement  of  the  two  Governments,  left  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  completely  out  of  it,  since  the  works  must  be  carried  out  on  Mexican 
soU;  and  in  all  relations  with  said  works  no  employees  of  the  United  States 
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Government  are  to  Intervene,  nor  can  they  brtng  any  qnestions  before  the 
Mexican  authorities,  nor  can  there  come  np  in  the  expediting  of  this  work  any 
matters  whatever  or  any  promotions  of  any  sort  except  those  relating  to  tlie 
company  which  you  represent. 

As  you  Icnow,  the  relations  of  Mexico  with  the  United  States  are  very  friendly, 
and  all  international  and  diplomatic  affairs  are  going  on  smoothly  between  the 
two  Governments;  but  in  this  matter  the  form  of  authorization  has  been 
strictly  defined,  and  we  must  respect  it  in  order  not  to  incur  any  dubiousness 
or  misunderstanding  wlilch  might  lead  to  future  complications. 

I  permit  myself  to  make  these  declarations  so  that  your  company,  neither 
in  any  powers  which  it  may  grant,  nor  in  any  of  Its  future  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Mexico,  nor  in  any  of  the  acts  of  itself  or  agent,  make  any 
referei!ce  to  or  avail  itself  of  arrangements  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  but  these  be  considered  applicable  only  and  exclusively  to  wortc 
done  on  American  territory  and  in  no  manner  to  those  carried  on  in  Mexican 
territory. 

I  desire  that  you  fully  understand  the  motive  of  these  observations  which 
must  be  set  forth  with  absolute  clearness  to  facilitate  proceedings,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  them  lies  the  most  wholesome  intention,  to  avoid  that  any  misinfor- 
mation should  get  out  making  the  United  States  Government  figure  in  this 
affair,  to  which  no  other  form  has  been  given  but  a  concession  to  a  Mexican 
company,  subject  to  the  authorities  and  legislation  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  and  Independent,  "Por  complete"  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

In  strict  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Mexican  Grovemment 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  following  instructions  were  issued  by 
H.  G.  Otis,  president  of  the  Colorado  River  Land  Co^  to  insure  that 
all  persons  iconnected  with  the  work  should  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  Mexican  law : 

All  ofllcers  of  this  company,  and  all  persons  in  its  service,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, are  hereby  called  upon  to  give  their  special  attention  to  the  following 
instructions  governing  the  work  which  this  company  has  undertaken  on  the 
Lower  Colorado  River,  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  to  the  conditions  to  be 
observed  by  this  company  in  the  performance  of  that  work,  which  can  not  be 
done  save  with  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  Government. 

The  following  points  must  be  especially  noted  and  observed  by  all  concerned: 

First.  This  company  is  a  corporation  operating  under  a  Mexican  charto' 
exclusively,  is  therefore  a  Mexican  company,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  not 
an  American  company. 

Second.  It  is  empowered,  under  an  agreement  between  the  two  countries,  to 
execute  the  pending  work  of  restoring  the  (Colorado  River  to  its  natural  channel, 
thus  preventing  its  overfiow  and  the  destruction  of  property  along  its  banks. 

Third.  The  terms  and  conditions  under  which  it  is  opecating  in  this  particular 
spot  have  heretofore  been  authoritatively  laid  down;  and  all  persons  in  its  serr* 
ice,  whether  ofllcers,  employees,  contractors,  or  others,  are  to  look  to  this  com- 
pany alone  for  their  orders,  instructions,  and  compensation. 

Fourth.  All  persons  concerned  in  the  work,  no  matter  what  their  position,  rank, 
or  station  may  be,  are  enjoined  to  bear  in  mind  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
work  is  being  done  on  Mexican  soil,  and  that  the  wishes  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, as  expressed  in  negotiations  heretofore  had,  shall  be  respected  in  every 
particular,  in  order  that  no  cause  of  complaint  may  arise  by  reason  of  any 
infringement  upon  Mexican  territory  or  laws,  or  upon  any  rules  and  regulations 
applicable  to  the  territory,  and  also  that  reciprocal  protection  to  the  contractors 
and  workmen  engaged  in  this  project  may  be  assured. 

Fifth.  For  the  purpose  of  more  particularly  describing  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  have  been  heretofore  agreed  to  on  both  sides  touching  this  work, 
the  following  summary  of  the  ofllcial  instructions  of  the  Mexican  Government 
is  here  made. 

(1)  In  a  letter  from  the  secretaty  of  foreign  relations  of  Mexico,  addressed 
to  the  president  of  this  company,  dated  January  3, 1911,  he  lays  stress  upon  the 
following  points,  to  wit:  That  the  particular  manner  in  which  this  company 
has  been  authorised  to  execute  the  work  is  understood  and  is  without  objection ; 
that  the  execution  of  the  work  on  Mexican  soil  and  by  a  Mexican  company  Is 
feasible  and  acceptable  to  the  Mexican  Government,  provided  it  shall  be  carried 
on  hy  this  company  alone,  under  supervision  of  the  two  commissioners,  one  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  who  have 
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heretofore  been  agrMfl  Dtioii  Uiroiigh  ^plomiitic  negotlatkniB ;  that  in  this 
matter  the  fom  of  anthorlvatlQn  hae  been  etrlotl j  defined  and  must  be  respected 
by  both  sides  in  order  to  avert  any  possible  misunderstanding  which  might  lead 
to  future  complications ;  that  this  company,  the  undertaker  of  the  work,  is  alone 
to  be  looked  to  for  its  execution ;  and  that  the  only  exception  to  this  stipnlation 
or  prohibition  Is  in  relati<m  to  that  portion  of  the  work  done  or  to  be  done  on 
American  territoiy. 

(2)  The  other  point  to  be  efq[)ecially  observed  is  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
negotiations  leading  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  work,  the  Goyernment  of 
Mexico  is  disposed  to  ^bow  the  most  friendly  and  wholesome  Intention  toward 
it,  and  is  only  concerned  with  the  matter  of  the  possible  dissemination  of  misin- 
formation which  might  lead  to  embarrassment  And,  finally,  that  this  company, 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  it  has  undertaken,  is  subject  to  the  authority  and 
legislation  of  the  Ctovemment  of  Mexico. 

(3)  By  intelllgeiri:  and  f&ithfnl  observance  of  these  instructions,  the  work 
-will  be  facilitated  and  much  good  done  to  the  country  and  to  the  large  number 
of  people  and  the  important  interests  concerned  on  both  sides  of  the  interna- 
tional boundary  line. 

Thus  ifc  will  be  seen  that  the  inauguration  and  execution  of  the 
work  throughout,  where  the  United  States  appropriated  money  for 
an  important  work  in  a  foreign  country,  the  benefit  of  which  chiefly 
accrues  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  wholly  without  precedent 
For  this  reason  a  brief  summary  of  a  large  mass  of  correspondence 
has  been  given  in  order  that  the  situation  may  be  fairly  well  under- 
stood. On  January  29,  1911,  the  insurrectos  sacked  Mexicali  and 
took  j>ossession  of  the  customhouse,  and  have  effectively  held  that 
position  up  to  this  date.  At  the  same  time  Algodones,  our  chief 
port  of  entry,  was  threatened,  and  a  re(}uest  for  American  troops 
was  made  with  a  view  to  preventing  any  interruption  of  the  work  m 
Mexican  territory. 

The  threatened  attack  on  Algodones  did  not  occur  until  February 
21,  1911^  when  one  of  our  work  trains  was  seized  by  a  body  of 
armed  insurrectos  at  a  point  some  5  miles  distant  from  Algodones. 
The  telegraph  and  telepnone  wires  were  cut,  and  under  orders  from 
the  insurrecto  leader  the  train  proceeded  to  Algodones  with  this 
armed  force,  which,  on  reaching  the  station,  immediately  opened 
fixe  on  the  customs  officials,  killing  one  and  wounding  another,  the 
others  escaping  to  the  American  side  of  the  line.  The  customhouse 
and  all  its  records  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  insurrectos  took 
possession  of  a  freight  house  near  by  and  remained  in  that  locality 
until  early  in  April,  when  they  suddenly  departed  westward.  This 
station  is  located  but  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  quarters  con- 
structed for  the  use  of  our  forces  at  Pilot  Knob  quarries  at  Andrade. 

From  that  time  on  until  early  in  April  the  insurrectos  were  a 
menace  to  the  work.  Hiey  invaded  contractors'  camps,  plundered 
the  stores,  and  stole  mules  and  equipment.  They  frequently  took 
possession  of  the  work  trains  for  their  own  use,  ^metimes  being 
absent  an  entire  day,  all  of  whidi  was  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
critical  wOTk  at  the  dam  then  in  j)roges8. 

As  it  appeared  that  the  American  forces  would  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  Mexican  territory  even  to  protect  this  work,  an  appeal  was 
made  for  protection  from  some  other  available  source. 

A  Mexican  force  of  206  men  frcun  Ensenada,  Lower  California, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  V^ga,  was  promised,  but  on  reaching 
Mesioali  they  were  utterly  defeated  and  routed  by  the  insurrectos. 
The  presence  of  the  inswrectos  and  the  absence  of  any  means  to  con- 
trol them  created  a  panic  among  the  contractors  and  their  laborii^ 
forces,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  possibility  of  aid  from  the  Amen- 
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can  troops  or  from  the  Mexican  authorities  it  was  suggested  that  a 
force  be  organized,  armed,  and  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  work. 
The  Mexican  secretary  of  state  therefore — 

authorized  the  organisation  of  a  corps  of  police  to  protect  the  properties  accu- 
mulating in  the  bank  of  the  (Colorado  River  and  get  along  the  works  in  the 
same.  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  under  this  date  (Feb.  22,  1911)  the  depart- 
ment has  advised  the  president  of  the  city  council  of  La  Ensenada,  acting  Jefe 
politico,  that  the  above-mentioned  company  (Ck)lorado  River  Land  Ck).)  is 
authorised  to  organize  such  corps  of  police  as  it  requests  for  the  protection  of 
its  properties. 

Under  date  of  February  19,  1911,  the  writer  was  informed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  Mexican  Government  proposed  to 
send  300  soldiers  immediately  to  protect  the  work,  but  considerable 
time  would  necessarily  elapse  before  their  arrival.  In  view  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  protection  the  writer  was  authorized  to  equip 
an  armed  nonuniformed  force  in  numbers  suflScient  to  afford  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  works  in  course  of  construction. 

In  rurther  consideration  of  the  matter  of  protection,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  no  Mexican  magistrate  was  accessible  for  a  distance  of  200 
miles  and  the  arrest  and  trial  of  offenders  would  be  impracticable,  it 
was  thought  best  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  civil  posse.  Furthermore, 
as  the  insurrectos  were  daily  gaining  strength  and  the  lack  of  opposi- 
tion had  made  them  more  exacting  and  insolent,  but  still  without  any 
direct  injury  to  the  work  itself  other  than  previously  mentioned,  it 
seemed  best,  on  the  whole,  to  avoid  anything  like  an  organized  force, 
particularly  a  Mexican  force,  which  would  invite  attack,  and  in  order 
to  be  effect'ive  would  necessarily  mean  defensive  measures  on  a  large 
scale. 

In  fact,  the  insurrectos  declared  that  they  would  not  interfere  with 
the^  woric  unless  Mexican  federal  troops  were  sent  to  ^ard  it,  in 
which  case  thev  would  certainly  attack  and  attempt  uieir  defeat 
The  threat  of  tihe  insurrectos  to  kidnap  the  engineer  in  chai^  pre- 
vented his  giving  that  personal  attention  to  the  woiic  at  the  Abejas 
Kiver  which  it  requirea,  as  no  protection  oould  be  looked  for  frcon 
either  Government* 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1911,  CoL  Miguel  MayoL  with  some  400 
Me^can  troops  of  the  Eighth  Battalion,  arrived  at  the  Abejas  River 
and  went  into  camp.  En  route  to  this  point  they  were  attadced  bj 
insurrectos  near  Mexicali  and  a  sharp  engagement,*  lasting  throu^out 
the  day,  occurred.  The  insurrecto  ccmmander,  Stanley,  was  killed, 
and  a  niunber  of  men  on  both  sides  were  kUled  and  wounded,  and  the 
insurrectos  were  repulsed.  Col.  Mayol  s  coders;,  however,  were  to 
report  to  the  writer  at  the  Abejas  I^m,  and  he  proceeded  to  cany 
«U  his  instructions  without  further  conflicts  He  was  relieTed  from 
duty  at  the  Abejas  River  on  May  10, 1911,  on  account  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  work,  and  his  fcws  were  removed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Alfodoness  where  he  established  a  camp. 

Claims  have  been  made  by  the  several  contractors  for  loss  of  prop- 
erty taken  by  the  insiirrectois;.  Th€»  clainx?  haine  been  suhmitm  to 
the  department  for  such  wttleuient  as  may  be  fvxind  pn^per. 

During  the  interval  foUv^wing  the  fv^rtual  report  of  October  4, 
191iX  the  necessary  estimates  wi^r^  m;iivie  for  e^utpoMDC  niaterial, 
and  vmric»tt5  awliincet?  for  the  vtgorvHs?  ard  $tx.i?«6^fal  proeRiiticA 
of  tike  work.    The  Pre^^ent  havu:^[^  dix^-te^  tba  tbe  wwk  diould 
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be  pressed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  most  important 
feature  being  the  closure  of  the  break  suid  the  diversion  of  the  Colo- 
rado to  its  old  bed,  the  early  construction  of  the  railroad  was  impera- 
tive. This  road  was  projected  from  a  point  on  the  California  De- 
velopment Co.'s  line  15  miles  below  the  neading  at  Hanlons  and  ex- 
tended to  Abejas  River,  a  distance  of  7i  miles.  The  clearing  and 
grubbing  of  the  right  of  way  began  with  a  force  of  Indians  early 
in  December,  and  grading  followed  with  teams  and  equipment  pro- 
cured on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  line.  On  January  8,  1911,  a  track 
gang  arrived  at  the  work  and  proceeded  to  lay  the  track,  which 
was  completed  to  the  Abejas  River  on  the  4th  of  February,  1911, 
when  the  force  was  dismissed  and  returned  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co. 

In  order  to  facilitate  communication  a  telephone  line  was  con- 
structed connecting  Yuma  with  the  camp  at  Andrade  and  from 
there  to  Abejas  River.  A  portion  of  the  line  along  the  California 
Development  Co.  levee  and  also  a  portion  of  the  United  States  Re- 
clamation Service  line  was  used  in  this  connection. 

The  (question  of  securing  suitable  water  for  boiler  use  was  some- 
what difficult  to  solve.  Analyses  were  made  of  available  sources  of 
supply  and  a  site  was  finally  selected  about  5  miles  below  Andrade, 
where  water  filters  through  the  Colorado  River  break  of  1905.  This 
water  proved  to  be  auite  satisfactory,  and  a  pump  and  engine  were 
installed  and  suitable  tank  and  standpipes  were  erected  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  supplying  of  endues  and  water  cars.  This  water  sup- 
ply has  proved  eminently  satisfactory,  and  but  little  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  its  use  for  all  purposes.  The  domestic  water 
supply  at  Andrade  was  furnished  without  charge  from  the  plant 
of*  the  California  Development  Co. 

In  order  to  operate  at  night  a  large  equipment  of  suitable  lights 
for  illuminating  the  quarries  and  the  work  at  the  dam  were  procured. 
This  equipment  consisted  of  eight  5,000-candlepower  Milbum  lights; 
and  7  tons  of  carbide  were  purchased  for  use  in  connection  there- 
with. These  lights  proved  very  satisfactory  and  permitted  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  at  night  with  little  inconvenience. 

Bids  for  levee  construction  were  opened  on  November  25,  1910, 
in  conformity  to  an  advertisement  puolished  in  sundry  newspapers 
in  several  western  cities.  Six  bids  were  received,  as  shown  on  the 
appended  abstract  of  proposals.  Owing  to  the  attitude  of  bonding 
companies,  which  declined  to  act  as  sureties  for  contractors,  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  concluding  the  letting  to 
responsible  bidders. 

The  work  was  finally  awarded  to  J.  H.  Maxey  from  station  0  to  • 
470,  436,662  cubic  yards;  to  John  Mulligan  from  station  602  to 
1000,  410,924  cubic  yards;  and  to  J.  C.  Norton  from  station  1000 
to  1300,  264,236  cubic  yards.  From  station  470  to  591  (Abejas 
River) ,  146,129  cubic  yards,  the  work  was  done  by  W.  K.  Bowker 
on  force  account.  A  wasteweir  of  20,000  cubic  yards  was  also  exca- 
vated, making  a  total  of  2,277,984  cubic  yards  of  earthwork. 

There  was  also  200  acres  of  grubbing  and  613  acres  of  clearing; 
1,300  men  and  2,100  animals  were  employed  on  the  levee  work,  the 
labor  consisting  of  Americans,  Mexicans,  Cocopah  Indians,  Hindus, 
and  Chinese.  The  entire  levee  was  completed  in  70  consecutive 
working  days.    The  total  cost,  less  customs,  was  $132,434.76. 
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Informal  agreements  had  to  be  made  in  some  cases,  as  the  limits 
time  would  not  permit  of  readvertising  the  work.  The  specifica- 
ticms  for  lervee  construction  followed,  in  a  large  measure,  the  pre- 
vailing practice  on  the  Mississippi  River  for  many  years.  It  pro- 
vided, in  general  terms,  for  a  levee  with  a  crown  of  8  feet,  with 
slopes  of  1  on  3,  with  a  grade  line  of  5  feet  above  extreme  high 
water;  berm  40  feet  in  wiath  and  traverses  60  feet  wide  across  the 
borrow  pit  at  intervals  of  400  feet.  A  muck  ditch  of  sufficient  depth 
to  reach  through  the  cracked  adobe  soil,  sometimes  12  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  occurs  in  places  along  the  Colorado 
Biver,  was  required  along  the  entire  length  of  the  levee.  It  was 
also  provided,  in  accordance  with  the  best  practice  in  levee  construc- 
tion, that  the  borrow  pits  should  be  on  the  river  side  of  the  levee. 
This  practice  has  been  followed  in  all  of  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service  levees  along  the  Colorado  River  and  a  large  porticm 
of  the  levees  built  bn^  the  California  Development  Ca  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  this  method  of  construction  was  fully  illustrated 
in  the  break  occurring  just  below  the  first  Southern  Pacific  closore, 
where  the  bcMTow  pit  was  on  the  land  side,  and  the  water  perco- 
lated through  the  cracked  soil  under  the  levee,  and  when  it  reached 
the  borrow  pit,  following  along  back  to  the  channel^  which  had  just 
been  closed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  entire  river  was  again  on  its 
way  toward  Salton  Sea.  The  location  of  the  borrow  pit  in  this 
case  is  recognized  as  the  prime  cause  of  failure  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  closure. 

•  All  of  this  work  was  completed  before  the  1st  day  of  April.  The 
work  below  the  Abejas  River,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  crossing  the 
Sonora  line,  was  not  begun  until  the  8th  of  January,  1911,  and  even 
the  work  north  of  the  Abejas,  which  was  begun  on  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1910,  was  abandoned  until  about  the  1st  of  January,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  getting  tools  and  supplies  through  the  line  to  the 
farces  at  work. 

An  engineer  and  five  inspectors  were  employed  on  the  levee 
throughout  its  construction  and  an  exceptionally  good  result  was 
secured. 

The  clearing  and  grubbing  from  station  219  to  the  Abejas  River 
was  done  by  force  account,  tne  details  as  to  cost  of  which  is  set  forth 
in  a  statement  appended  hereto. 

The  necessity  of  protection  for  a  new  levee  from  the  first  high- 
water  season  was  fully  recognized.  In  f act^  even  leweea  of  old  stand- 
ing require  considerable  attention  during  the  period  that  water 
stands  against  them.  It  was  intended  from  the  beginning  that  brush 
tapoons  should  be  placed  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  river  side 
of  the  levee  in  order  to  deflect  the  current  away  from  the  base  where 
erosion  might  set  in  and  threaten  stability  of  the  levee.  The  de- 
moralized condition  of  labor  and  the  hasty  exit  of  the  contractors 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  respective  contracts  prevented  the  execu- 
tion of  this  work.  It  was,  however,  intended  that  it  should  be  done 
prior  to  the  advent  of  floods,  and  on  April  6,  1911,  the  f<^owing 
telegram  was  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  wit: 

Yuma,  Abiz.,  April  B,  1911. 

BWOMftASr  OF  THE  INTERIOB, 

Washinffton,  D.  C: 
WUle  the  construction  of  the  levee  has  been  completed  and  tbe  closare  of 
t  break  seeniB  probable,  it  will  be  necessary  to  organize  a  force  to  patrol  the 
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vrork  until  the  low-water  season  In  order  to  insure  Its  safety.    This  will  be  done 
unless  directed  otherwise. 

OCKEBSON. 

And  the  following  reply  was  received : 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  8,  X911. 

OCKEBSON, 

Engineer,  Yuma,  Ariz.: 
Responding  your  wire  eth  concerning  repair  and  maintenance  of  levee  until 
low-water  season  you  will  on  completion  of  work  of  construction  leave  the 
works  In  good  order.  No  authority  under  appropriation  or  negotiations  with 
Mexico  for  maintenance.  After  completing  parties  b^iefidally  interested  will 
no  doubt  patrol  and  maintain  the  levee. 

Frank  Piebck, 
Actinff  Secretary. 

The  parties  interested  in  the  protection  of  Imperial  Valley  were  at 
once  notified  that  no  protection  work  .could  be  done.  No  response 
has  thus  far  been  received. 

As  the  result  of  this  lack  of  protection  the  levee  south  of  the 
Abejas  River  was  breached  bv  water  which  escaped  over  the  bank, 
due  both  to  the  increased  height  of  the  water  caused  by  the  dam  and 
also  to  the  high  stage  of  the  river  itself.  At  the  present  time  several 
miles  of  this  levee  is  seriously  damaged  or  totally  destroyed.  About 
7  miles  at  the  lower  extremity  remain  intact  Owing  to  the  inac- 
cessibilitjr  of  the  region  in  which  the  breaks  occurred  and  the  im- 
practicability of  securing  teams  and  the  necessary  labor,  restoration 
of  the  broken  parts  could  not  be  carried  out  and  the  levee  in  that 
section  must  be  abandoned  until  the  low- water  season.  The  extent 
of  the  damage  done  can  not  be  fixed  until  the  flood  season  has  passed. 
The  portion  of  the  levee  north  of  the  Abejas  River  has  been  protected 
with  orush  tapoons,  and,  in  accordance  with  instructions  oi  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  dated  May  15,  1911,  a  force  will  be  organized 
to  patrol  and  care  for  this  part  of  the  levee  and  the  dam  throughout 
the  high-water  season. 

The  crossing  at  the  Abejas  River  required  a  fill  across  the  sand 
bar  at  north  approach,  averaging  4,100  feet  long  and  12  feet  highland 
a  trestle  across  the  stream  1,017  feet  long.  Work  on  the  approach 
was  begun  on  December  16,  1910,  and  completed  January  16, 1911. 

The  rails  were  laid  to  the  Abejas,  and  the  pile  driver,  trestle  ma- 
terial, and  tools  reached  there  January  18,  1911.  The  driver  was 
erected  at  once  and  pile  driving  began  on  January'  21,  1911.  The 
boiler  proved  defective  and  a  delay  of  three  days  occurred  before 
the  defects  could  be  remedied,  owing  to  lack  of  facilities  on  the 
ground  and  great  distance  to  the  nearSt  base  of  repairs. 

The  trestle  consisted  of  bents  of  four  piles,  spaced  15  feet  between 
centers,  and  minimum  penetration  was  fixed  at  20  feet  and  generally 
exceeded  that  amount.  The  tops  of  the  piles  were  sawed  off  and  a 
12-inch  cap,  12  feet  long,  drift  bolted  thereto.  Across  these  caps 
were  four  stringers,  8  inches  by  17  inches  by  30  feet,  to  carry  the  ties 
and  rails. 

After  numerous  delays  for  repairs  to  defective  parts  of  the  driver 
equipment,  the  last  bent  was  driven  on  February  2,  1911.  The  deck- 
ing was  completed  shortly  thereafter  and  the  track  laid  thereon. 

Kock  dumping  began  at  the  north  end  for  shore  protection  on 
February  2. 

In  the  meantime  work  at  the  quarry  was  progressing.  The  ma- 
terial was  loosened  by  drilling  from  the  top,  the  face  of  the  quarry 
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being  frcHn  20  to  30  feet  high.  Two  2|-yard  ^ot^s^  a  Sxk^ 
engine,  thirty-five  S-yard  side-dump  cars,  derrick  for  kwdinc^  nzr- 
rock,  centrifugal  pump  and  gasolme  engine  for  water  plant,  ir . 
other  minor  equipment  had  Eeen  secured  from  the  United  Suis 
Beclamation  Service  at  Laguna. 

On  January  2,  1911,  two  5-yard  steam  shovels  arrired  ax  iLe 
quarry  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  Owing  to  the  destmctici:  vf 
one  of  these  shovels  by  fire,  another  shovel  of  large  capAcitj  vs^ 
seeured  from  the  same  company  for  the  last  few  wedss'  wcxk.*  Tlit 
shovel  was  a  coal  burner,  which  made  its  operaticm  expeosvt.  ^ 
freight  on  coal  to  this  point  was  charged  at  from  $12.25  to  fl^JT' 
per  ton.  The  same  company  had  also  supplied  two  track  driveis  witi 
their  equipment,  one  of  which  was  returned  at  once,  and  a  skid  driver 
borrowed  from  the  California  Development  Co.  was  substituted  there- 
for This  driver  completed  the  first  trestle,  as  noted.  The  pile-drivrf 
crews  were  Southern  Pacific  men,  as  were  also  the  train  crews  and 
the  crews  of  the  two  large  steam  shovels. 

Additional  equipment  from  the  railway  company  comprised  S3 
battleship  cars  of  40-yard  capacity,  2  switch  engines,  and  4  roid 
engines,  flat  cars,  water  cars,  and  bunk  cars. 

Fuel  oil  was  used  on  all  the  large  plant,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pile  driver,  which  required  coal. 

Two  switch  engines  were  kept  at  the  quarries  to  spot  the  cars  for 
the  quarries,  three  engines  on  the  road  hauling  trams  of  15  to  2«) 
cars,  and  one  en^ne  at  the  trestle  to  run  the  cars  out,  imload,  return 
them  to  the  passing  track,  and  close  the  doors  ready  for  the  return 
train*  One  of  the  engines  was  practically  out  of  commission  for 
repairs  all  of  the  time. 

Frequent  accidents  to  the  shovels  occurred  and  broken  or  extra 
parts  could  only  be  replaced  by  sending  to  the  factories  in  the  East 
as  far  as  Paterspn,  N.  J.,  and  long  delays  therefor  naturally  ensued* 
even  when  deliveries  were  ordered  by  express. 

In  preparing  plans  and  estimates  for  the  work,  rock  delivery  at 
the  trestle,  some  23  miles  from  the  quarries,  was  fixed  at  a  minimum 
of  150  cars  per  day.  In  practice  that  number  was  never  reached,  the 
deficiency  lying  in  disabled  shovels  or  shortage  in  rock  supplied  by 
the  quarry  gang. 

In  explanation  of  this,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  labor  situation 
was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  method  of  quarrying  from  the  sur- 
face proved  to  be  inadequate  to  the  demands.  Later  the  tunnel  system 
was  substituted,  with  tunnels  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  quarry 
extending  into  the  rock  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  of  the  face  with 
a  tee  at  the  end,  which  was  loaded  with  explosives-  The  entrance 
was  closed  with  rock  and  sand  bags  and  several  tunnels  were  ex- 
ploded at  one  time  with  batteries.  In  this  way  from  30,000  to  50.000 
cubic  yards  were  loosened,  ready  for  the  shovels,  at  a  single  shot. 

The  large  rock  were  chained  to  the  shovel  dipper  and  loaded  on  flat 
cars.  Although  proper  care  was  exercised  to  prevent  large  rock  from 
getting  into  the  dump  cars,  loads  were  often  found  with  some  rock 
too  large  to  pass  the  doors,  and  these  had  to  be  shattered  by  the  use 
of  dynamite.  Serious  damage  to  the  cars  themselves  only  occurred 
from  the  careless  use  of  the  explosives. 

By  February  5,  1911,  rock  dumping  had  covered  the  whole  width 
of  the  river,  care  being  taken  to  distribute  the  rock  evenly  over  the 
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entire  width  so  as  to  avoid  congesting  the  flow  and  give  a  wide  spill- 
^way  of  moderate  depth.  In  practice  this  was  difficult  to  realize, 
owing  to  the  very  rapid  shifting  of  the  bottom,  so  that  while  the 
development  of  a  washout  in  one  place  was  being  checked  another 
Tvould  develop  at  some  other  point.  Then,  too,  the  middle  of  the 
river  for  some  distance  was  practically  dry,  which  placed  the  base  of 
the  rock  fill  over  this  stretch  at  a  higher  plane  than  the  channels  on 
either  side,  and  consequently  made  it  more  liable  to  attack. 

The  prospect  of  an  early  successful  closure  seemed  assured  when 
a  sudden  rise  from  the  Gila  and  Colorado  Eivers  occurred  on  Feb- 
ruary 7j  1911,  which  was  accompanied  by  large  quantities  of  drift, 
and  five  trestle  bents  near  the  south  end  were  carried  out  and  three 
others  badly  wrecked.  The  entire  force  was  required  for  a  few  days 
to  handle  the  drift  to  prevent  general  destruction  of  trestle.  An- 
other rise  occurred  on  the  10th,  carrying  out  several  more  bents,  and 
the  north  end  was  also  threatened,  but  was  successfully  held.  On 
the  8th  a  driver  was  put  to  work  on  the  north  side  of  the  break,  and 
on  the  11th  the  skid  driver  began  operations  on  south  side  of  break. 

A  discharge  of  23,000  second-feet  was  reached  on  the  first  rise, 
which  was  increased  to  26,000  second-feet  on  the  second  rise. 

In  anticipation  of  difficulties  of  this  sort  an  extra  supply  of  piling 
and  bridge  timbers  had  been  provided  with  the  first  order  and  was 
on  the  ground  available  for  immediate  use. 

There  was  a  total  loss  of  11  bents  with  4  others  badly  wrenched. 
TTie  current  was  very  swift  and  whipped  the  piling  about  in  a  very 
dangerous  way,  resulting  in  disabling  one  driver,  and  another  driver 
was  promptly  secured  to  replace  the  track  driver,  which  was  in  con- 
stant danger  of  going  into  the  river. 

Piling  and  timbers  from  the  weir  trestle  at  Hanlons  contributed 
materially  to  the  damage.  The  removal  of  this  trestle  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  debris  was  allowed  to  float 
down  the  river.  A  vigorous  protest  was  made  against  this,  as  it 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Abe j  as  trestle.  This  work  was 
deferred  for  a  short  time,  but  later  resumed,  resulting  in  the  wrack- 
ing of  trestle  bents  and  loss  of  pile  driver  and  drowmng  of  one  man 
at  the  Abe  j  as. 

The  flood  gradually  subsided  to  18,000  second-feet  and  the  gap  in 
the  trestle  was  closed  on  February  17,  1911,  and  the  ground  lost 
was  soon  regained,  the  gap  being  under  complete  control,  although 
the  break  had  scoured  out  to  a  depth  of  over  30  feet. 

In  the  meantime  the  channel,  which,  when  the  work  began  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  now  mainly  flowed  throug-h  the  break,  follow- 
ing along  the  upper  side  of  the  treble  for  its  entire  length,  which  for 
some  days  threatened  its  destruction,  but  it  was  saved  by  a  large 
amount  of  rock,  which  was  dumped  over  the  entire  length.  In 
order  to  save  this  portion  the  rock  was  carried  well  up,  resulting  in 
the  development  of  two  spillways  and  the  final  control  of  the  break 
at  the  south  end  left  one  spillway  near  the  north  end  of  the  trestle. 
The  central  portion  had  never  acted  as  a  spillway,  as  it  was  a  dry 
bar  when  the  work  began.^ 

In  filling  the  break  during  the  flood  large  rock,  upward  of  a  ton 
in  weight,  dumped  from  the  cars,  were  carried  downstream  over 
200  feet. 
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rock  work-  Material  therefor  was  ordered  from  Los  Angeles,  suffi- 
cient material  being  on  hand  to  keep  the  driver  busy  until  a  new 
supply  was  brou|^t  in. 

Owing  to  lack  of  floating  plant  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  work 
in  the  eddy  itself  to  break  up  its  activity. 

The  remaining  pile  driver  on  hand  was  not  suitable  for  work  in 
deep,  swift  water,  and  another  driver  was  secured  from  San  Franr 
cisco,  which  was  shipped  on  March  18  and  arrived  at  Andrade  six 
days  later,  and  pile  driving  was  resumed  March  28, 1911. 

failing  65  to  70  feet  long  and  other  trestle  material  had  been  ordered 
and  were  on  the  ground  when  the  driver  arrived. 

Water  in  the  oreak  was  about  300  feet  wide  and  the  maximum 
depth  over  40  feet,  the  volume  of  water  ranging  from  17,000  to 
22,000  second-feet 

The  recession  of  the  shore  on  the  upstream  side  of  the  trestle  ap- 
proach required  a  large  amount  of  rock  protection  to  prevent  a 
breach.  With  the  water  raised  a  small  amount  the  difficulty  above 
the  dam  disappeared,  but  increased  its  activity  below.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  force  was  occupied  in  taking  care  of  the  drift  and  pro^ 
tection  of  the  approach. 

Work  progressed  steadily  on  the  dam,  with  frequent  losses  due  to 
slides.  As  the  head  increased  the  velocity  over  the  crest  of  the  dam 
became  correspondingly  great,  and  rocks  of  moderate  size  were  car- 
ried far  below  the  dam,  much  of  it  readxing  a  distance  of  400  feet. 
As  a  result  of  this  the  crest  of  the  dam  could  not  be  raised,  although 
rock  was  dumped  at  a  rapid  rate,  only  to  disappear  in  the  pool  below. 

The  supply  of  large  rock  at  the  Pilot  Knob  quarries  was  limited, 
and  on  April  16,  1911,  a  contract  was  made  for  large  rock  from  the 
Declez  quarries,  distant  195  miles  west;  rock  ranging  from  a  minimum 
of  1  to  a  maximum  of  6  cubic  yards,  approximately  4  to  10  tons  each. 
The  first  delivery  was  made  April  19,  and  10  to  12  cars  were  to  follow 
each  succeeding  day  up  to  a  total  of  100  carloads,  or  more  if  required. 
The  contractors,  however,  failed  to  deliver  the  rock  in  the  quantities 
required,  and  their  contract  was  canceled  on  May  1,  1911,  after 
1,592.85  tons  were  delivered,  at  a  cost  of  75  cents  per  ton  at  the 
quarries. 

When  the  site  of  the  dam  was  selected  and  the  work  was  planned 
it  was  thought  that  when  the  wal^  surface  was  raised  to  a  height  of 
85  feet  above  sea  level,  which  coiiSided  with  the  height  of  the  natural 
bank  south  of  the  dam  and  stood  4  feet  above  the  entrance  to  the 
dry  bed  of  the  Colorado,  scour  of  this  bed  would  immediately  occur 
and  the  flow  be  readily  diverted  to  the  former  channel. 

It  was  not  believed  that  an  elevation  above  85  feet  would  or  could 
be  reached  by  the  backwater  from  the  dam,  assuming  the  closure  to 
be  made  during  low  water^  but  in  order  to  bring  the  left  bank  up  to 
the  average  height  of  the  right  bank  a  slight  embankment  was  thrown 
up  from  the  south  end  of  the  dam  northward. 

The  scour  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Colorado  was,  however,  very  dis- 
appointing. While  a  flow  of  half  the  volume  or  more  had  been  esti- 
mated, actual  measurements  on  April  18,  1911,  showed  only  10  per 
cent,  although  the  water  had  been  flowing  down  for  some  weeks.  The 
larger  portion  of  this  flow  was  confined  to  the  wasteweir,  which  was 
dug  before  the  closure  began.  Under  low-stage  conditions  it  would 
have  been  practicable  to  hold  the  dam  as  a  weir  at  such  height  aa 
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The  tremendous  amount  of  work  required  in  the  brief  space  of 
time  from  January  to  May  was  not  conducive  to  economy ;  yet,  con- 
sidering the  many  unlooked-for  obstacles  which  hampered  progi*ess, 
it  is  believed  that  the  record  is  an  exceptionally  good  one  as  to 
amount  of  work  done  and  expenditures  made  therefor. 

At  a  conference  held  November  4,  1910,  at  the  White  House  in 
Washington,  Mr.  K.  S.  Lovett,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway,  made  the  following  proposition  as  to  the  cooperation  of 
his  company  in  the  Colorado  River  work: 

Southern  Pacitio  CJo., 
New  York,  November  5, 1910, 
Hon.  R.  A.  Ballinoeb, 

Secretary  oj  the  Interior. 
Sib:  Confirming  the  understanding  arrived  at  in  conference  with  the  presi- 
dent yesterday,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Go.  will  furnish  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  use  in  the  work  designed  to  protect  "  lands  and  property  in  Im- 
perial Valley,  Cal.,"  pursuant  to  joint  resolution  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Ck>ngre8S,  the  following  equipment,  at  the  rates  of  rental  named,  viz : 

Per  day  each. 

2  four  yard  shovels,  at $25. 00 

3  pile  drivers,  at 12.  50 

4  mogul  engines,  at 25.  00 

2  switch  engines,  at 20.00 

75  steel-side  battleship  cars,  at 1.00 

20  flat  cars,  at 1.00 

1  cook  and  3  mess  cars,  at 1. 00 

These  rentals  do  not  in  any  case  Include  the  services  of  any  employees,  fuel, 
or  supplies.  We  will  furnish  necessary  crews  for  steam  shovels,  pile  drivers, 
locomotives,  and  boarding  cars  at  actual  cost — ^that  is,  the  wages  paid  the  men, 
plus  5  per  cent  for  supervision  and  administration  expenses.  We  can  not  un- 
dertake to  furnish  any  other  labor.  Neither  can  we  undertake,  as  stated  to  Mr. 
Ockerson  yesterday,  to  furnish  the  lighting  plants  requested  by  him,  as  we  have 
none  except  those  attached  to  wrecking  outfits,  but  I  am  Informed  they  cost  very 
little,  and  that  you  can  very  easily  buy  them.  Nor  can  we  definitely  promise 
at  this  time  to  furnish  the  nine  water  cars  of  large  capacity  requested,  but  I  will 
pursue  this  subject  further  with  our  operating  department  and  furnish  them, 
if  It  is  at  all  practicable  for  us  to  do  so. 

It  is  understood  that  we  are  to  have  at  least  10  days',  and  if  possible  as  much 
as  2  weeks',  notice  of  the  date  when  the  equipment  will  be  required,  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  assemble  and  deliver  it  when  desired. 

For  the  gravel  that  may  be  required  from  our  Mammoth  pit,  necessary  for 
closing  the  Abejas  Channel,  we  will  make  no  royalty  charge,  on  condition  that 
the  pit  tracks  are  kept  in  proper  order  and  that  the  pit  work  is  done  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pit  Is  not  unfit  for  our  own  use  when  the  Government  has  finished 
its  work ;  and  on  the  further  condition  that  the  Government  assume  the  expense 
of  providing  the  necessary  sidetracks,  both  at  Andrade  and  at  the  pit,  for  re- 
ceiving the  loaded  gravel  cars  and  deliveries  of  the  empties.  Assuming  that  it 
is,  or  can  be  made,  lawful,  I  will  fix  as  a  rate  for  transporting  the  gravel  from 
Mammoth  pit  to  Andrade  37i  cents  a  ton,  the  gravel  to  be  loaded  at  the  pit  and 
unloaded  by  the  Government  and  the  cars  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government 
from  the  steel  cars  above  mentioned,  our  services  being  limited  to  that  of  trans- 
portation with  our  own  power  and  crewa  The  distance,  I  understand,  is  about 
45  miles,  and  the  rate  mentioned  is  approximately  8  mills  per  ton-mile,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  cars  are  returned  empty,  it  is  practically  4  mills  per  ton-mile, 
which,  in  view  of  the  very  short  haul,  is  cei^tainly  not  more  than  cost. 

I  understand  that  there  is  a  quarry  on  our  line,  4  miles  from  the  Junction 
with  the  tracks  of  the  California  Development  Co.,  and  that  with  the  equip- 
ment above  mentioned,  or  some  of  it,  the  Government  desires  to  move  rock 
over  our  tracks  for  the  distance  above  mentioned.  No  charge  for  the  use  of 
our  tracks  for  that  purpose  for  the  distance  specified  wlU  be  made,  it  being 
understood,  of  course,  that  the  use  of  the  tracks  is  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  our  dispatchers^  superintendents,  etc.,  and  that  the  Government  is  to  pay 
for  any  damage  done  by  such  trains. 
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I  am  not  prepared  now  to  say  whether  we  have  any  second-hand  rails  and 
necessary  fastenings  or  that  we  can  furnish  the  ties  for  the  laying  of  such 
rails,  which  Mr.  Ockerson  requested  yesterday.  I  will  ascertain  and  adriae 
you  as  early  as  possible  whether  we  can  furnish  such  materials.  Mr.  0^<t- 
son*s  request  was  to  borrow  such  material,  the  Govemment  to  pay,  bowerer,  the 
expense  of  loading  and  transporting  it  and  of  reloading  and  retuiiiing  It  when 
no  longer  needed,  the  limit  of  time  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ockerson,  kaa* 
than  60  days.  I  am  disposed  to  lend  the  rails  uiK)n  the  condition  stated,  tht 
Government  to  pay  for  any  damage,  but  ties  would  necessarily  be  considerablj 
damaged  by  such  use,  hence  I  think  that  if  we  can  furnish  them  at  all,  the 
Government  should  pay  us  the  cost  of  such  ties,  and  we  will  repurchase  thnu 
when  the  work  is  finished  at  their  then  value,  if  we  can  agree  upon  it. 

Mr.  Ockerson  also  suggested  that  there  would  be  at  Los  Angeles  and  pomaSblj 
at  San  Francisco  materials  necessary  for  the  work  which  would  require  trans- 
portation, and  asked  whether  such  materials  could  be  loaded  on  the  car« 
to  be  employed  in  the  work  and  moved  to  destination;  and  if  so,  w^bat  the 
rate  for  such  transportation  would  be.  I  do  not  Imow  where  the  cars  nov 
are  or  the  points  from  which  they  will  start.  I  think  It  would  be  better  tbere^ 
fore  not  to  attempt  to  move  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  material  re- 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  Ockerson  in  the  cars  rented,  unless  they  should  happen  to  be 
Immediately  available,  but  move  It  in  any  cars  which  may  be  moer 
available  at  the  time.  Such  material  may  be  billed  at  the  establisfaed 
rates,  whatever  they  are,  and  when  the  amount  and  character  of  it  are 
known  and  the  charges  for  It  ascertained,  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  up  the  qoef- 
tion  as  to  what  concessions  in  the  published  rates  can  legally  be  made  and 
should  be  made,  pursuant  to  the  policy  Indicated  in  my  statement  yesTer 
day — ^that  it  was  not  our  purpose  to  make  any  profit  in  rendering  the  ^lenrk* 
the  Government  desires  in  this  matter,  but  to  be  reimbursed  what  we  beliere 
to  be  the  cost. 

We  should  be  reimbursed  the  cost  of  assembling  the  equipment  to  be  fni^ 
nished,  some  of  which  will  have  to  be  run  long  distances  empty.  This  is  esp9- 
cially  true  of  the  steel-side  50-ton  battleship  ballast  cars,  which  are  scattered 
all  over  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  systems.  Indeed,  both  aystcmg 
combined  have  but  300  of  such  cars.  I  do  not  Imow  at  the  moment  where  wt 
are  to  get  the  engines.  We  need  urgently  every  engine  in  the  aciilce  t^ 
properly  handle  our  traffic.  But  as  stated  yesterday,  we  will  fnmiah  the 
equipment  desired  by  the  Government,  if  it  is  to  be  found  anywhere  on  our 
lines,  at  whatever  inconvenience  to  ourselves,  and  will  take  that  which  oai 
be  spared  with  the  least  detriment  to  our  service  and  which  at  the  same  tiny 
may  be  most  accessible.  I  hav3  been  informed  that  some  of  the  contractor 
who  have  been  Invited  to  bid  have  equipment  of  their  own.  If  this  can  hr 
employed  and  the  Government  finds  that  for  this  or  any  other  reason  we  can  bi> 
released  from  furnishing  any  portion  of  the  equipment  above  mentioned*  it  wil 
be  a  great  relief  to  us. 

Bills  are  to  be  rendered  by  us  monthly  and  are  to  be  settled  monthly  oot  of 
the  fund  already  appropriated  by  Congress  to  enable  the  President  to  carry  ca 
the  work,  it,  of  course,  being  understood  that  whenever  the  appropriation  ii 
exhausted  the  equipment  is  to  be  promptly  returned  to  us  and  our  services  an 
to  cease. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  S.  Lovett,  PreHdent, 

The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  woft 
request  for  plant  and  other  aid  received  prompt  attention. 

W.  H.  Holabird,  receiver  of  the  California  Development  Co.,  gav* 
his  cordial  support  to  the  work  throughout  in  the  loan  of  plant*,  in 
the  free  use  of  some  15  miles  of  railway  track,  use  of  rails  and  tic? 
in  the  quarry  tracks,  free  use  of  the  quarries  from  which  the  rock  far 
the  dam  at  Abejas  River  was  obtained,  and  also  free  use  of  domestic 
water  supply,  which  was  piped  to  the  quarters  at  Andrade. 

The  Colorado  River  Lana  Co.,  Gen.  H.  G.  Otis,  president,  grant**! 
the  necessary  right  of  way  through  its  land  for  levee  and  railwmv. 
and  also  made  the  work  m  Mexico  possible  through  the  use  of  it5 
charter  as  a  Mexican  corporation,  in  accordance  with  the  stipulation 
of  the  Mexican  Government. 
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PAPERS  TO  ACCOMPAHY  LETTEB  FEOH  THE  SECBETAKY  01 1] 

nrrsAiOB  to  the  PBESiBEirr  nr  belation  to  coloeai 

BIVEB  LANDS. 

Depastmbnt  of  the  Intehior,     I 

Washington^  June  i,  lU:.  j 

>ir:  As  you  are  aware,  the  United  States  has  undertaken  c^.i 

rnHation  projects  in  connection  with  the  lower  Colorado  Kiv'i 

r  near  Yuma,  Ariz,,  and  it  is  also  interested  in  the  protection  in 

^miij  and  irrigation  system  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  in  CalifoiTJ. 

-  .  ounection  with  these  matters,  and  due  to  floods    which  i' 

rwoiore  occurred  in  the  Colorado  River  below  Yuma,  which  ^ 

'-dowed  into  the  Imperial  Valley  and  the  Salton  Sink,  the  I   i 

r«s  iiitsj  undertaken  certain  engmeering  works  for  the  prott- 1 

'TTfKrty  iu  the  United  States  from  cbmage  by  overflow  o: 

"uio  iviver. 

BS  uie  {Wist  few  months  a  dam  across  the  Abejas  River 

-^nsL  'eve^  north  and  south  of  this  dam,  all  in  Mexican  i 

t*    wu  completed  at  large  expense  to  the   United   S 

m.    (^'ousiderable  portions  of  these  levees,  however,  ' 

-IV  tirwken  through  and  washed  away  by  high   war 

L^ivijr.     The  appropriation  for  t^e  construct ior 

these  works  has  been  practically  exhausted    an.i 

ntiiue  whether  their  reconstruction  is  desirable  . 

^lions^  if  any,  should  be  made  in  plans  ther' 

>ji  procuring  the  best  available  advice  urn^ 

•*J  by  authority  of  the  President,  I  have 

•Ipwing  persons,  who  are  interested    i^ 

^« 

[Reclamation  Service. 
DepartiDent  of  the  Interior 
•  in  charge  of  constmction  ^ 

aqueduct  commissioQer.     L. 

^and  Co. 
1  Pacific  0>. 
o,  CaL 

be  United  State<^  I 
•^*  preliminarv  c 
»*eafter  deterr 
nibers  ane  3 
-  by  tbc^    1 
Ml   the    V 
^♦T.    SO*: 


•'?i 


[    * 

«    dar^J 
itiv^er  ^ 
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In  this  connection  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  questions  may 
e  among  those  entitled  to  consideration. 

(1)  Within  what  northerly  and  southerly  limits  will  a  breach  in 
he  levees  or  banks  of  the  Colorado  River  certainly  flow  into  the 
rainace  areas  of  the  Alamo  and  New  Rivers  tributary  to  Salton  Sea  ? 

(2)  Within  what  limits  will  such  breaches  discharge  into  the  lower 
elta  of  the  Colorado  River,  and  more  remotely  into  the  New  River, 
r  Alamo  River? 

(3)  What  is  the  best  practical  method,  including  character  and 
f)cation  of  structure  for  the  protection  of  lands  and  property  in  the 
Jnited  States,  for  the  prevention  of — 

(a)  A  break  or  crevasse  in  the  levees  that  will  cause  a  discharge 
irectly  into  the  Imperial  Canal,  thence  through  Imperial  Valley 
nd  New  River  barranca  into  Salton  Sea. 

(h)  A  break  discharging  directly  into  the  Paradones  and  thence 
Qto  the  New  River  barranca  and  Salton  Sea. 

(4)  What  remedial  or  precautionary  works  will  prevent  damage 
rom  a  crevasse  of  either  character  above  described  by  diverting 
lischarge  to  the  Gulf  of  California  and  away  from  Salton  Sea  until 
reak  may  be  repaired  ? 

(5)  What  works  are  necessary  and  advisable  to  prevent  crevasses 
outh  of  limits  of  breaks  of  the  above  character  and  more  remote  and 
ndirect  damage  to  property  in  the  United  States — 

{a)  By  backwater  via  Volcano  Lake  and  New  River  into  Imperial 
Galley. 

(b)  By  "ciit  backs"  or  such  material  increase  of  slope  as  may 
iiuse  the  lowering  of  the  bed  of  the  Colorado  River  to  such  extent 
IS  to  endanger  the  Yuma  or  Imperial  Valley  system  ? 

(6)  What,  if  any,  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  Govem- 
Dent  of  Mexico  as  to  the  execution  of  such  works,  if  any,  as  it  may 
)e  advisable  to  construct  in  Mexican  territory,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Jnited  States,  including  works  for  the  transmission  of  water  from 
he  Colorado  River  through  Mexican  territory  and  back  into  the 
Jnited  States? 

It  is  desired  that  the  conference  shall  meet  with  the  President  at 
he  White  House  next  Wednesday  at  3  p.  m.,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
ime  it  may  give  such  consideration  to  the  matters  suggested  above 
IS  will  enable  its  members  to  present  their  opinions  thereon  for  the 
:onsideration  of  the  President. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Walter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary, 
Mr.  F.  H.  Newell, 

Director  United  States  ReclaanatioTi  Service^ 

Department  of  the  Interior. 


United  States  Reclamation  Service, 

Washington^  D,  (7.,  June  7, 1911. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  instructions  of  June  1,  copy  herewith,  the 
iiembers  of  this  conference  respectfully  submit  the  following  cate- 
gorical replies: 

(1)  A  breach  in  the  west  bank  or  levee  of  Colorado  River  if  made 
it  or  within  10  miles  south  of  the  California  boundary  or  north  of 
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mile  18  below  Yuma  Bridge,  as  shown  on  map  of  J.  A.  Ockerson 
herewith,  will  result  in  water  flowing  directly  into  the  drainage  areas 
of  the  Alamo  and  New  Rivers,  and  thence  into  Salton  Sea,  which 
would  be  disastrous  to  property  in  the  United  States. 

(2)  A  break  in  the  river  bank  at  any  point  between  miles  18  and 
65  below  Yuma  Bridge,  as  shown  on  said  map,  will  result  in  spread- 
ing water  over  the  delta  of  the  Colorado  River,  with  a  flow  into  New 
River  via  Volcano  Lake,  menacing  Imperial  Valley. 

(3)  The  best  practical  method  for  the  protecticm  of  lands  and 
property  in  the  United  States  against  a  discharge  directly  into  the 
Imperial  Canal,  and  thence  through  Imperial  Valley  into  Salton  Sea. 
is  to  protect  and  maintain  the  levees  as  at  present  located  for  a  dis 
tance  of  at  least  10  miles  south  of  the  Canfornia  boundary  and  Ui 
hold  the  river  by  adequate  bank  revetment  practically  on  its  present 
alignment. 

(6)  Thi^  levee,  if  extended  to  a  point  opposite  the  south  boundary 
of  Arizona,  or  about  mile  27,  will  also  prevent  a  discharge  directly 
into  the  Paredones. 

(4)  As  a  remedial  or  precautionary  work  to  prevent  damage  whidi 
might  result  from  a  crevasse  directly  into  Imperial  Canal  or  Alamo 
River,  we  have  considered  a  secondary  levee  west  of  the  river  levels. 
with  gates  and  sill  across  Imperial  Canal,  with  large  channels  lead 
ing  to  the  natural  depressions,  or  diverting  works  conducting  the 
water  southwesterly  into  channels  leading  into  Volcano  Lake;  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  any  such  secondarv  defense  could  be 
better  expended  in  maintaining  the  main  line  of  defense  at  the  river. 

(6)  As  a  necessary  defense  against  the  northerly  flow  of  any 
water  reaching  Volcano  Lake,  whatever  be  the  treatment  of  ii'<? 
lower  Colorado  River,  there  should  be  an  embankment  well  pr*> 
tected  against  wave  wash  on  its  south  slope,  constructed  about  on 
the  line  of  the  levees  already  built,  extending  from  high  gmma 
north  of  Volcano  Lake  to  a  connection  with  the  levees  already  built 
by  the  California  Development  Co.  southwesterly  toward  this  ^^ 
gion  from  Colorado  River.  The  top  of  this  embankment  should  8t 
its  western  end  be  not  less  than  10  feet  higher  than  the  rim  land  at 
Volcano  Lake.  This  embankment  is  an  essential  requisite  as  a  pro- 
tection of  Imperial  Valley  against  menace  from  the  south,  and 
should  be  constructed  without  delay. 

(5)  The  maintenance  of  the  works  constructed  in  1906  and  190i. 
closing  the  breaks  of  the  Colorado  into  the  Alamo,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  and  of  the  river  levees  since  constructed  as  far  soutli 
as  the  head  of  the  Abe j  as,  are  essential  requirements.  Suitable  ar- 
rangements for  their  repair  and  maintenance  should  be  made  with 
Mexico  through  the  proper  authorities. 

We  do  not  consider  the  immediate  closure  of  the  break  into  the 
Abejas  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  levees  below  the  break  as  an 
essential  to  the  protection  of  property  in  the  United  States.  The 
ultimate  treatment  of  this  section  of  the  Colorado  River,  in  co- 
operation with  Mexico,  may  well  be  determined  by  negotiations  be 
tween  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries.  As  a  feature  of  the 
permanent  solution  of  the  river  problem,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Abejas  break  be  closeii  and  that  the  levee  constructed  in  1911  be 
repaired  and  maintained  and  the  Colorado  River  restored  to  it^ 
former  course. 
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(b)  Provided  the  water  of  the  Colorado  is  discharged  into  the 
Gidf  of  California  through  the  Abejas  into  the  Pescadero  and  Hardy 
Rivers,  there  is  little  probability  of  cutback  affecting  the  Lagnna 
Dam.  Such  cutback  will  not  injuriously  affect  the  heading  of  the 
Imperial  Canal  or  levees  adjacent  thereto,  with  a  possible  exception 
of  requiring  the  lowering  of  the  intake  of  the  Imperial  Canal  a 
few  feet.  This  is  not  a  serious  matter,  and  is  one  that  should  be 
deal  with  by  the  California  Development  Co.  itself  when  neces- 
sary. The  diversion  by  the  California  Development  Co.  should  be 
facilitated  during  low-water  stages  bj  dredging  or  by  lowering  the 
sill  of  its  intake  rather  than  by  placmg  obstructions  in  the  channel 
of  the  river  below  the  intake. 

(6)  In  view  of  the  existing  emergencies  along  the  Colorado  River 
arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  to 
provide  for  the  early  creation  of  an  international  Colorado  River 
commission,  embracing  in  its  membership  both  American  and  Mexi- 
can engineers,  invested  with  large  powers  and  ample  authority  to 
examine  into  and  to  submit  a  basis  for  the  adjustment  of  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  conservation,  use,  and  control  of  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River,  with  a  view  to  such  governmental  action  as  shall 
result  in  a  complete,  just,  and  final  settl^nent  of  all  such  matters  at 
issue  between  the  two  nations. 

We  recommend  that  further  work  should  be  undertaken  at  once 
and  in  approximately  the  following  order : 

(a)  The  levees  north  of  Volcano  Lake  should  be  raised,  strength- 
ened, and  extended. 

(ft)  The  existing  levees  along  the  west  bank  of  Colorado  River  to 
the  Abejas  shouldl)e  repaired  and  protected. 

For  this  purpose  and  to  meet  emergencies  there  should  be  imme- 
diately available  the  sum  of  at  least  $1,000,000. 

This  provides  only  for  temporary  maintenance  of  levees  and  does 
not  include  the  iqrstematic  revetment  of  the  river  banks. 

The  conference  ventures  to  suggest  certain  international  questions 
which  are  involved  and  which  will  inevitably  have  to  be  met  sooner 
or  later: 

{a)  The  matter  of  the  permanent  protection  of  existing  works  on 
both  sides  of  the  international  boundary  line,  the  construction  of 
further  works,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  present  and  future 
projects  may  be  carried  out  on  Mexican  soil,  with  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  the  Government  of  Mexico,  for  the  benefit  of  both 
countries,  to  the  end  that  the  greatest  practicable  quantity  of  the 
water  of  the  Colorado  River  may  be  made  available  for  irrigation  by 
means  of  storage  reservoirs  and  otherwise  and  the  least  possible 
cmantity  be  permitted  to  flowunusued  to  the  sea ;  and  to  what  extent 
the  cost  of  such  maintenance  should  be  chargeable  to  the  properties 
benefited  and  to  what  extent  chargeable  to  either  Government. 

(h)  What  permanent  agreements  with  the  Government  of  Mexico 
shall  be  entered  into,  having  in  view  the  just  apportionment  of  the 
waters  between  the  two  countries,  irrigation  to  be  paramount  to 
navigation. 

(c)  The  method  by  which  either  nation  may  acquire  rights  of  way 
for  canals,  levees,  and  related  works,  each  within  the  territory  of  the 
other,  and  the  authority  to  maintain  such  works. 
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{d)  The  modification  of  the  boundAry  line  between  tfie  United 
States  and  Mexico  with  a  view  to  facibtating  the  solution  of  the 
entire  Colorado  RiTer  proUon.  An  antfaoritatiTe,  just,  and  finil 
determination  of  this  important  questicm,  now  a  matter  of  public 
discosion,  will  have  the  effect  of  remoying  existing  doubts  m  the 
public  mind  and  of  settling  the  matter  for  the  benefit  of  all  oon- 
cemed. 

The  membos  of  the  conference  desire  to  call  attention  to  die  fict 
that  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work  acoomplidied  dmring  1911 
followed  well-establifihed  principles  of  good  ^dgineering.  That  so 
large  an  amomit  was  accomplidied  in  such  a  brief  space  of  time  under 
adverse  circimistances  is  worthy  of  the  hi^iest  commendation.  Thit 
the  restoration  of  the  Colorado  Biver  to  its  former  diannel  was  not 
realized  is  diargeable  to  the  delay  in  the  n^otiations,  whidi  pre- 
vented prompt  inauguration  of  the  woric  and  its  prosecution  during 
the  low- water  season,  and  also  to  the  disturbed  political  situation  tnd 
strife,  which  demoralized  labor  conditions. 

The  members  of  the  conference,  in  addition  to  the  oondusioof 
above  reached,  pres^it  also  a  statemoit  of  physical  and  related  facts 
embodied  in  the  accompanying  abstract  of  the  data  available.  These 
are  found  largely  in  the  repcMrts  of  J.  A.  Ockerson,  dated  October  4. 
1910,  and  May  20,  1911,  and  in  the  earlier  reports  of  C.  £.  Grunsky. 
the  first  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survev,  under 
date  of  April  4, 1906,  and  the  second  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
dated  July  9,  1907:  also  to  the  printed  hearings  before  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Claims  of  the  United  States  Senate  re- 
ferringto  S.  4170,  January  21,  1909. 

Very  respectfully,  F.  H.  Neweul, 

C/uatmatu 
W.  L.  Mabsttatj.. 

J.  A.  OCKSBSON. 

J.  B.  LippiNoarrT. 
C.  E.  Grunsky. 
Habrison  Gray  Ons. 


>F  PHYSICAI,  AND  BELATED  FACTS  BELATIHG  TO 
THE  COIiOBADO  EIVEE. 

LOWER   COLORADO   RIVER. 

situation^  June^  1911. — For  centuries  the  main  flow 
0  River  has  been  discharged  directly  into  the  Gulf  of 
«pting  only  the  year  1905-6,  when  it  flowed  tempo- 
depressed  area  in  California  known  as  the  Cahmll^ 
ti. 

Colorado  River  has  tiie  usual  characteristics  of  sedi- 
as,  although  some  of  the  features  of  its  regimen  are 
ich  as  the  percentage  of  sediment,  the  slope,  the  very 
)mpo6ing  its  bed  and  banks,  and  the  extreme  elevation 
9ye  Salton  Basin.  The  ratio  of  sediment  to  water  is 
in  the  Mississippi  River  this  ratio  is  1  to  1,500.  The 
[>lume  of  sediment  amounts  to  53  square  miles  1  foot 
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The  material  of  the  bed  is  so  easily  eroded  that  its  elevation  be- 
comes a  fmiction  of  the  stage,  while  no  fixed  relation  between  stage 
and  volume  of  discharjp;e  can  be  traced.  For  instance,  in  June,  19(M, 
at  the  Yuma  gauge  ot  126.3  the  discharge  measured  50,000  second- 
feet,  while  at  the  same  stage  in  December,  1908,  the  discharge  was 
72,000  second-feet. 

Records  of  stage  have  been  kept  continuously  at  Yuma  since  1878. 
The  lowest  stage  recorded  to  date  was  in  October,  1879,  when  the 
gauge  read  113.2  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  highest  stage  recorded  was  on  February  26,  1891,  when  the 
^uge  read  133.2  feet  above  sea  level.  This  gives  the  extreme  range 
m  stage  at  Yuma  since  gauge  was  established  as  20  feet. 

Regular  discharge  measurements  were  inaugurated  by  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service  in  1903.  Since  that  time  the  lowest 
volume  measured  was  on  January  12,  1903,  when  the  river  carried 
but  2,694  cubic  feet  per  second,  with  gauge  reading  116.8  feet 

The  largest  volume  recorded  was  on  June  24,  1909,  when  the  flood 
reached  149,600  cubic  feet  per  second,  with  gauge  reading  130.7  feet. 

The  elevation  of  the  low-water  bed  at  the  discharge  station  at 
Yuma  on  December  16, 1908,  was  113.5  feet  at  the  deepest  part,  while 
during  the  following  great  flood  of  1909  the  bed  was  scoured  down 
to  an  elevation  of  77.2  feet  above  sea  level — a  difference  of  some  36.3 
feet.  In  this  way  the  stream  readily  adjusts  itself  to  the  volume 
which  it  is  required  to  carry  if  confined  to  a  fixed  channel. 

The  high- water  channel  of  the  Colorado  ranges  from  800  to  3,000 
feet  or  more  in  width,  and  is  quite  shallow,  while  the  low-water  chan- 
nel is  500  to  1,000  feet  wide  and  wanders  over  the  whole  range  of  the 
high-water  bed.  The  high-water  bed  is  more  or  less  obstructed  with 
vegetation,  which  springs  up  in  the  interval  between  floods.  The 
high-water  bank,  which  lies  along  the  concave  side  of  the  stream,  is 
usualljr  well  defined  and  nearly  vertical,  6  to  8  feet  in  height.  The 
opposite  bank  is  often  quite  indefinite. 

The  trees  along  the  banks  are  in  many  cases  buried  in  the  deposits 
for  several  feet  in  depth,  and  the  roots  of  smaller  growth  also  extend 
well  down.  The  upper  adobe  soil,  from  2  to  6  feet  thick,  or  sometimes 
even  more,  is  filled  with  cracks,  through  which  water  readily  finds  its 
way. 

No  coarse  sand  or  gravel  is  found  on  the  low-water  bars,  which 
are  composed  very  largely  of  fine  silt. 

The  Colorado  Kiver  for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  beginning  at 
a  point  about  8  miles  below  Yuma,  f omas  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Its  navigability  was  recognized  in  both 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in  1848  and  in  the  treaty  with 
Mexico  of  1853.  Under  the  former  neither  country  is  to  permit  the 
execution  of  any  works  throughout  the  portion  of  the  river  which  is 
a  common  boundary  that  would  interfere  with  the  river's  navigability. 
Under  the  latter  treaty  the  free  and  uninterrupted  passage  of  vessels 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  guaranteed  through  the  river. 

The  navigation  interests  on  the  Colorado  River  below  Yuma  have 
been  of  no  practical  importance  since  the  completion  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  to  the  river  at  Yuma  in  1877. 

The  apex  of  the  river  delta  is  at  Pilot  Knob,  about  7  miles  below 
Yuma,   From  an  elevation  of  about  120  feet,  near  this  point,  the  land 
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slopes  away  toward  the  south,  southwest,  and  west.  The  fall  of  the 
country  southerly  is  about  2  feet  per  mile  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  original  course  of  Colorado  River.  Toward  Volcano  Lake  it  is 
over  2.5  feet  per  mile  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  Westerly 
along  the  general  direction  of  the  Alamo  River  (now  the  Imperial 
Canal)  it  averages  over  2.6  feet  for  a  distance  of  20  miles,  increasing 
gradually  to  about  5  feet  per  mile,  thence  northerly  into  the  depressed 
area  of  Imperial  Valley. 

The  fall  from  the  river  toward  the  high  mesa  at  the  easterly  limit 
of  the  river's  delta  lands  is  about  2  feet  per  mile.  The  average  flood 
slope  of  the  Colorado  River  from  Yuma  to  the  head  of  tidewater  in 
a  distance  of  80  miles  is  1.6  feet. 

The  delta  lands  of  the  river  form  a  barrier  between  the  Gulf  of 
California  and  the  Salton  Basin,  closing  against  the  base  of  the 
Cocopah  Mountains  at  Volcano  Lake,  the  rim  of  which  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  34  feet  and  the  bed  of  which  is  about  17.5  feet  above 
sea  level. 

The  northerly  rim  of  Volcano  Lake  is  cut  by  the  channel  of  Nev 
River,  which  is  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  lake.  The  principal  outlet 
is  to  tne  south  through  the  Hardy  Colorado. 

The  lowest  points  of  the  flat  saddle  at  the  north  of  Volcano  Lake 
have  the  same  general  elevation  as  the  rim  of  the  lake — about  34  feet 

It  is  known  from  the  observations  of  Dr.  WiUiam  P.  Blake,  geolo- 
gist, who  was  with  the  exploring  parties  seeking  a  railroad  route  to 
the  Pacific  coast  (in  1853),  that  preceding  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  Colorado  River  at  high  stages  repeatedly  sent  a  part  of 
its  flow  overbank  at  and  near  Pilot  Knob,  and  that  this  water  found 
its  way  in  part  to  the  Alamo  River,  in  which  it  flowed  into  the  Salton 
Basin. 

It  is  known  that  in  recent  years  overbank  flow  in  large  volume  ha.' 
taken  place  repeatedly  at  many  points  along  the  river  s  course,  and 
that  such  overbank  flow  has  found  its  way  to  the  various  delta  chan- 
nels of  the  river.  Some,  as  stated,  reached  Alamo  River,  some  went 
by  way  of  the  Paredones  River  and  Bayou  Saiz  and  also  from 
branches  of  the  Pescadero  into  the  Volcano  Lake  region,  and  thence 
into  the  New  River  toward  the  north  and  into  the  Hardy  Colorado 
toward  the  south.  ^  Some  escaping  from  the  river  lower  down  t 
carried  by  the  Abejas  River  and  other  feeders  into  thi?  Pescadero. 
and  thence  to  the  Hardy  Colorado  and  also  into  Volcano  Lake  at 
its  southerly  end. 

For  a  half  century  or  more  Colorado  River  has  been  ready  to 
drop  from  the  ridge  on  which  it  is  at  present  flowing,  and  in  such 
event  might  have  taken  a  course  either  westerly  and  northerly  into 
Salton  Basin  or  southwesterly  toward  the  southerly  end  of  Volcano 
Lake. 

This  tendency  of  the  Colorado  River  to  change  its  course  has  been 
strongly  resisted  by  nature,  which  has  interposed  obstacles  to  the 
erosion  of  pronounced  channels  away  from  the  river  during  the 
limited  annual  overbank  stage  of  the  river.  The  annual  inundationj: 
have  resulted  in  promoting  a  dense  growth  of  vegetation  on  the  un- 
usually fertile  soils  of  the  delta,  particularly  in  and  along  the  de- 
pressions which  led  away  from  the  river  bank  and  which  by  reason 
of  being  slightly  depressed  areas  were  the  most  regularly  moistened 
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portions  of  the  delta  area.  Low  places  under  natural  conditions, 
for  some  miles  away  from  the  river,  were  therefore  covered  with 
rank  vegetation,  notably  with  dense  growths  of  arrow  weed,-  with 
wild  hemp,  and  with  willows  and  cottonwoods.  A  little  more  remote 
from  the  stream  were  mesquite  thickets^  and  areas  of  higher  ground 
occasionally  inundated  were  covered  with  quelite  and  other  plants. 
While  large  volumes  of  water  could  pass  sluggishly  through  such 
dense  bank-land  vegetation  the  river  round  no  opportunity  to  con- 
centrate its  overbade  flow  and  to  actually  make  the  change  of  its 
course,  as  it  readily  did  in  1905,  when  aided  by  a  small  artificial  cut. 

The  river  carries  a  large  amount  of  drift.  Where  water  becomes 
shoal  or  where  the  flow  is  over  ground  covered  with  standing  brush 
and  trees  the  drift  lodges,  log  jams  become  serious  obstructions  to 
the  free  flow  of  water  and  frequently  are  potent  factors  in  choking 
up  the  high-water  outlets  of  the  stream. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Paredones  was  thus  choken  off  during  1906. 
The  river  now  flowing  down  the  Abejas  is  reported  to  spread  out 
over  mud  flats,  on  whicn  the  drift  is  accumulating,  several  miles  below 
the  point  about  12  miles  easterly  from  the  northerly  end  of  Volcano 
Lake,  known  as  Campo  Ldno. 

The  height  of  land  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  California  drain- 
age basin  from  Salton  Basin  is  not  a  pronounced  ridge.  It  is  a  very 
flat  area,  with  s<»ne  depressed  areas,  such  as  Laguna  Nida,  Iving 
generally  between  the  slightly  higher  bank  lands  of  the  delta  chan- 
nels, sucn  as  the  feeders  of  the  Pescadero,  Bayou  Saiz,  next  south  of 
the  Paredones,  and  the  Paredones  itself. 

The  surveys  made  under  Mr.  Ockerson's  direction  in  1910  and  the 
surveys  made  at  various  times  for  a  levee  down  the  slope  of  the  delta 
cone  to  the  northward  of  Volcano  Lake  indicate  clearly  that  the 
ground's  surface  has  a  decided  slope  away  from  Colorado  Kiver.  At 
points  near  the  south  boundary  line  of  Arizona  this  slope  westerly 
away  from  the  river  may  be  noted  at  about  3  feet  per  mile. 

On  the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  Colorado  there  is  a  levee  extending 
from  Yuma  to  the  south  boundary  line  of  Arizona,  a  distance  of 
about  25  miles.  This  was  constructed  bv  the  United  States  Reclama- 
tion Service  as  a  part  of  the  works  or  the  Yuma  project.  On  the 
opposite  bank  the  levees  constructed  in  1906-7  in  connection  with 
the  closure  of  the  breaks  from  the  Colorado  to  the  Alamo  extend 
southerly  from  Pilot  Knob,  paralleling  the  east-bank  levee  for  about 
7  miles,  thence  swinging  off  obliquely  away  from  the  river.  Below 
Pilot  Eoiob  these  levees  are  about  1,500  feet  apart 

After  the  flood  of  1910  the  left  bank  levee  was  breached  by  bank 
erosion  at  a  point  about  12  miles  below  Yuma.  The  record  for  sta- 
bility will,  however,  compare  favorably  with  similar  structures  on 
more  stable  streams,  particularly  when  the  close  proximity  of  the 
levees  to  the  river  is  taken  into  account. 

One  method  of  flood  control  which  has  been  carried  out  in  a 
measure  by  the  California  Development  Co.,  is  the  construction  of 
a  line  of  levees,  which  turns  back  from  the  river  at  a  point  about  6 
miles  below  the  international  boundary  line  and  runs  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  This  levee  is  finished  to  a  height  of  5  feet  above 
high  water  for  a  distance  of  14  miles.  It  is  covered  with  gravel  and 
carries  a  railroad  track  upon  it. 
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From  the  end  of  this  levee  there  is  an  incomplete  line  of  levee  for 
a  distance  of  about  11  miles  farther.  This  levee  was  constructed  in 
the  spring  of  1910,  and  it  is  deficient  in  both  height  and  section. 

There  is  a  gap  of  10  miles  to  the  west  end  of  the  Volcano  Lake, 
which  is  about  7  miles  in  length,  and  terminates  at  the  high  ground 
west  of  Volcano  Lake.  This  latter  levee  is  also  too  low  to  meet 
emergencies  that  might  occur  at  any  flood  stage  of  river.  Where  this 
levee  crosses  New  River  flood  gates  with  concrete  abutments  are 
provided,  but  have  been  rendered  useless  by  a  levee  loop  constructed 
around  them  bv  order  of  the  Mexican  Government. 

Had  natural  conditions  remained  undisturbed  it  seems  probable 
that  Colorado  River  for  many  years  longer  would  have  continued  to 
flow  directly  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  opportunity  for  the  river  to  swing  off  to  the  west  from  its 
ridge  was  presented  in  1905,  when  an  open  dredger  cut,  made  under 
the  concession  given  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  Sociedad  de 
Riego  y  Terrenos  de  la  Baja  California  (also  known  as  the  Sociedad 
de  xrrigacion  j  Terrenos  de  la  Baja  California),  was  gradually  en- 
larged bv  erosion  until  in  November  and  December  of  that  year  it 
was  suddenly  torn  out  to  almost  full  flood  capacity  of  the  river. 

This  cut  had  been  made  from  the  river  to  the  Imperial  Canal  at 
a  point  about  4J  miles  below  the  boundary  line  between  California 
and  Mexico.  Its  original  length  was  about  3,300  feet.  All  attempts 
to  prevent  the  enlar^ment  of  this  cut,  which  became  an  alarming 
feature  during  the  river's  high  stage  in  the  summer  of  1905,  had 
failed. 

During  the  high-water  period  of  the  year  1906  the  outpouring  of 
the  flood  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  into  the  Alamo  and  Jf ew  River 
country  caused  a  submersion  of  large  areas  in  Lower  California  and 
in  Imperial  Valley.  Towns  and  additional  large  agricultural  areas 
in  Imperial  Valley  were  seriously  menaced  by  the  rising  flood.  Ven' 
soon,  however,  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the  depression  known  as  New 
River  extended  the  New  River  baranca  upstream  to  and  above  Cal- 
exico,  gullying  out  a  gorge  which  was  in  some  places  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  and  generally  40  to  80  feet  in  depth. 

The  upper  end  of  the  baranca  is  now  about  6  miles  south  of  the 
international  boundary. 

The  course  of  the  flood  westerlv  from  the  Alamo  to  the  New  River 
in  Lower  California  is  marked  by  extensive  erosions  in  the  nature 
of  channels  and  water  holes  along  the  line  of  the  former  Beltran  and 
Garza  sloughs,  extending  southerly  for  about  3  miles  from  the  Alamo, 
near  Alamo  Mocho,  to  near  what  is  now  known  as  Cocopah,  on  the 
Inter-California  Railroad,  and  thence  westward  in  a  network  of 
irregular  channels  toward  New  River  at  and  above  Pasqualito  Bend. 

Before  the  fact  was  generally  recognized  that  Colorado  River  was 
about  to  make  a  change  in  its  point  of  ou£fall  by  turning  westerly 
into  the  Alamo,  the  California  Development  Co.  found  itself  in  finan- 
cial difliculties  and  had  solicited  a  loan  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
This  loan  was  made,  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  was  to  have  control  of  the  expenditure  of  money  loaned,  it 
being  proposed  as  the  first  thing  to  be  done  to  close  the  lower  Mex- 
ican headfing,  which  had  at  that  time,  about  June,  1905,  not  yet 
assumed  the  character  of  the  main  river  channel. 
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As  ihe  location  of  the  heading  to  be  closed  was  in  Mexico,  it  was 
arranged  that  all  work  done  there  should  be  in  charge  of  the  Mexican 
corporation,  the  Sociedad  de  Riego  y  Terrenos  de  la  Baja  California. 
After  several  futile  attempts  in  the  fall  of  1905  to  turn  the  river 
away  from  the  lower  Mexican  heading,  carefully  considered  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  close  this  heading  during  the  low  stage  of  the 
river  following  on  the  1906  high  water. 

This  engineering  feat  of  unusual  magnitude  and  difficulty  was 
accomplished  at  a  cost  claimed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  to  have 
been  about  $1,600,000.  Early  in  rfovember,  190^,  the  river  had  been 
put  back  into  its  proper  channel.  The  engineer  in  charge  of  this 
work  was  Mr.  H.  T.  Cory,  who  was  operating  under  the  munediate 
direction  of  Mr.  Epes  Randolph,  who  represented  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co.  interests.  But  about  a  month  after  the  break  through  the 
river  bank  had  been  closed,  on  December  7,  1906,  an  unusual  high 
stage  of  the  Colorado  found  a  weak  spot  under  the  levee  which  had 
been  constructed  southward  from  the  closure,  and  a  few  days  there- 
after the  entire  river  was  again  flowing  through  a  second  break  to 
the  Alamo. 

For  a  review  of  the  situation  at  that  time  reference  should  be  had 
to  the  correspondence  between  the  President  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Harri- 
man,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  and  other  papjers,  as  set  forth  in 
the  President's  message  of  January  12,  1907.  This  message,  together 
with  much  information  relating  to  the  work  done  thereafter  in  turn- 
ing the  river  a  second  time  back  into  its  proper  course,  will  be  found 
in  the  published  account  of  the  "  Southern  Pacific  Imperial  Valley 
claim  "  hearing  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Claims 
of  the  United  States  Senate  on  S.  4170,  Thursday,  January  21,  1909. 
The  second  break  to  the  Alamo  was  successfully  closed  in  Febru- 
ary, 1907.  The  actual  conduct  of  the  work  was  again  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Cory,  nominally  acting  as  an  employee  and  representative  of 
the  Mexican  Irrigation  Co.,  but  really  operating  with  funds  ad- 
vanced by  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  through  Mr.  Epes  Randolph, 
as  agent  of  the  company. 

B^ause  the  work  was  located  in  Mexico  it  was  necessary  to  thus 
operate  through  a  Mexican  concern. 

The  Imperial  Canal  is  a  water  diversion  for  irrigation  from 
Colorado  River  in  California.  Its  course  is  southerly  from  Cali- 
fornia into  Mexico,  paralleling  Colorado  River  for  a  distance  of 
about  5  miles;  thence  it  swings  westerly,  lying  at  the  southerly  base 
of  Pilot  Knob  and  of  the  sand  hills  southwesterly  from  Pilot  Ejiob, 
reaching  a  greatest  distance  of  about  9  miles  south  of  the  boundary 
line,  and  again  approaching  to  within  a  mile  of  the  boundary  m 
the  ififty-third  mile  of  its  course,  measured  from  the  present  concrete 
head  gate  at  Pilot  Knob. 

The  canal  in  California  is  owned  by  the  California  Development 
Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  on  April 
24,  1896.  This  company  is  the  successor  in  interest  to  an  earlier 
concern — ^the  Colorado  River  Irrigation  Co. — ^which  had  failed  for 
lack  of  adequate  financial  backing.  The  posting  of  a  notice  of  the 
filing  of  a  claim  to  a  water  right  for  the  canal  was  made  imder  the 
laws  of  California  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Perry  imder  date  of  April  25,  1899. 
This  notice  specified  10,000  second-feet  of  water,  and  was  posted 
about  1}  miles  above  the  California  boundary  line. 
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A  canal  was  constructed,  with  its  head  about  100  yards  above  the 
boundary  line,  and  was  connected  with  a  canal  constructed  on  Mex- 
ican territory  south  of  the  boundary  line  by  the  Mexican  Irrigation 
Co.,  already  named,  all  of  whose  stock  was  at  that  time  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  California  Development  Co.  It  is  understood 
that  at  that  time  no  right  had  been  granted  by  the^  Mexican  Gror- 
emment  to  conduct  water  through  IM^xico  for  use  in  whole  or  in 
part  in  California.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  such  a  concession 
the  canal  from  the  California  line  near  the  river  was  excavated 
across  lands  owned  by  the  Mexican  Irrigation  Co.  and  was  turned 
loose  in  the  channel  of  the  Alamo,  in  which  the  main  flow,  in  part 
through  lagoons  and  through  thickets  of  mesquite,  was  to  the  lower 
Alamo  and  into  what  was  formerly  known  as  tne  New  River  countrr 
in  California,  now  Imperial  Valley. 

Cuts  were  made  through  swamps  and  thickets  where  more  chan- 
nel capacity  was  desirable,  and  gradually  the  canal  became  a  con- 
tinuous open  waterway. 

After  a  few  years  successful  operations  in  Imperial  Valley  re- 
sulted in  demands  for  water  that  exceeded  the  canal  capacity.  The 
head  of  the  canal  showed  a  tendency  to  fill  up  with  silt.  An  open 
cut  was  made  around  the  gate  and  later  filled  again. 

In  1904  the  California  Development  Co.  appealed  to  Congress 
for  a  recognition  of  its  claim  to  water  for  irrigation  from  Colorado 
River.  Nominally  the  Colorado  River  was  recognized  as  a  naviga- 
ble stream,  and  there  were,  in  fact,  steamboats  upon  the  river.  Fail- 
ing to  get  congressional  recognition  of  any  rights  to  divert  -water 
from  the  river,  a  request  was  made  to  have  the  river  declared  non- 
navigable,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Engineer  Corps  of 
the  United  States  Army. 

About  the  same  time  the  California  Development  Co.,  througli  its 
subsidiary  Mexican  corporation,  applied  to  Mexico  for  a  concession 
of  water  from  the  Colorado  River,  and  subject  to  certain  conditions 
and  restrictions  the  right  was  granted  to  the  Mexican  corporation 
in  June,  1904,  to  carry  water  diverted  from  the  river  in  California 
through  Mexico  and  also  to  make  a  diversion  from  the  river  upon 
Mexican  territory  to  the  amount  of  10,000  second- feet.  The  principal 
condition  imposed  was  that  as  much  of  this  water  as  mi^ht  be  re- 
quired, not  to  exceed  one-half  thereof,  should  be  held  available  for 
use  on  lands  in  Mexico. 

Under  this  Mexican  concession  a  cut  was  made  from  the  river  to 
the  canal  at  (just  below)  the  California  boundary  line,  but  did  not 
prove  adequate  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  water  in  tne  canaL  A 
second  cut  was  made  in  October,  1904,  about  4^  miles  farther  down- 
stream, and  it  was  this  cut  which  was  thereafter  enlarged  and  be- 
came for  a  short  time,  as  already  described,  the  main  channel  of  the 
river. 

The  dam  which  was  constructed  across  the  lower  Mexican  heading 
in  the  fall  of  1906  is  known  as  the  Hind  Dam.  This  dam  was  not 
seriously  damaged  by  the  second  break  in  December,  1906,  and  is  still 
in  service. 

The  woris  done  along  the  Colorado  subsequent  to  the  second  break 
and  prior  to  the  time  that  the  river  broke  over  into  the  Abejas  in- 
cludes a  dam  known  as  the  Clarke  Dam,  built  of  rock,  gravel,  and 
earth  across  the  second  break  in  the  river  bank ;  the  completion  of 
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the  Hind  Dam  across  the  first  break;  a  levee^  or  rather  the  comple- 
tion of  a  levee,  paralleling  the  river  from  a  point  at  Pilot  Knob,  near 
the  international  boundary  downstream,  to  the  dam  across  the  first 
break ;  the  completion  of  a  levee  about  10.25  miles  in  lenffth  down- 
stream from  the  Clarke  Dam,  paralleling  the  river  for  3  miles,  thence 
swinging  obliquely  away  from  the  river;  a  spur  levee  8,317  feet  long 
extending  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  soutn  end  of  the 
Clarke  Dam ;  the  completion  of  a  secondary  levee  along  the  Imperial 
Canal  from  the  concrete  headgate  in  California  to  the  lower  heading; 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  cross  levees  from  the  main  to  sec- 
ondary levee  and  from  the  main  levee  inland,  and  a  system  of  tracks 
on  levees  and  dams  and  in  the  quarry  at  Pilot  Knob. 

To  these  works  which  were  constructed  in  coimection  with  the 
closure  of  the  second  break  there  were  subsequently  added :  An  ex- 
tension of  the  levee  about  10  miles  farther  toward  Volcano  Lake  and 
a  levee  about  8  miles  long  from  the  base  of  Cerro  Prieto  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  located  about  a  mile  north  of  Volcano  Lake.  This 
last  embankment  closes  New  River  and  is  intended  to  prevent  Vol- 
cano Lake  from  overflowing  toward  the  north  into  the  New  River 
country. 

During  the  time  that  the  river  was  making  its  change  in  1905-6 
from  a  course  to  the  Gulf  to  a  course  inland,  mere  was  some  channel 
deterioration  below  the  point  where  the  old  channel  was  abandoned 
and  for  a  year  the  lower  delta  areas  were  comparatively  dry.  When 
therefore  the  river  was  in  flood  in  1907  with  more  than  its  ordinary 
summer  flow,  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  water  found  its  way  over 
bank  into  the  feeders  of  Pescadero  River  and  other  channels  nearer 
the  Gulf.  There  was  less  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  vegetation 
to  check  the  flow  of  this  water  with  the  result  that  pronounced 
channel  erosion  took  place  notably  in  some  of  the  feeders  of  Pesca- 
dero River  and  in  the  Abejas,  and  by  1908  it  had  become  apparent 
that  one  of  these  high-water  channels  would  be  cut  back  to  the  river. 
This  happened  in  1909.  The  Abejas  which  had  been  known  for  many 
years  as  a  high-water  outlet  was  enlarged  by  the  outgoing  water  to 
full  river  dimensions  and  the  entire  low-water  flow  and  most  of  the 
high  water  took  a  course  westerly  and  southwesterly  toward  Volcano 
Lake  and  toward  the  Hardy  Colorado. 

The  break  is  in  the  right  hank  about  20  miles  by  river  below  the 
California-Mexican  boundary  line  and  the  water  flowing  through 
this  channel  finds  its  way  down  the  Pescadero  through  Volcano  Lake 
and  the  Hardy,  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Hardy  with  the  Colo- 
rado. In  its  passage  to  the  Hardj  the  silt  is  practically  all  eliminated 
and  this  deposit  is  rapidly  raising  the  foot  of  the  steep  slope  with 
the  result  that  a  slope  line  may  be  developed  not  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  normal  stream.  During  the  summer  of  1910  a  shortage  of  water 
in  the  Imperial  Canal  developed  and  this  was  attributed  to  the  lower- 
ing of  the  bed  of  the  river  in  consequence  of  the  Abejas  break.  To 
remedy  this  difficulty  and  protect  Imperial  Valley  from  damage  by 
floods  the  following  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  June  25, 
1910,  was  passed : 

That  the  SDin  of  one  miUion  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  be  expended  by  the  President,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  lands 
and  property  in  the  Imperial  VaUey  and  elsewhere  along  the  Ck>lorado  Biver 
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within  the  limits  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  President  is  anthorised  to  ex- 
pend any  portion  of  such  money  within  the  limits  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
as  he  may  deem  proper,  in  accordance  with  such  agreements  for  tlie  purpose 
as  he  may  make  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

An  investigation  of  the  conditions  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Cm. 
was  made,  under  instructions  from  tfie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Ockerson,  and  it  was  definitely  ascertained  that  the  shorUg! 
of  water  was  due  mainly  to  the  silting  up  of  botk  the  intake  and  t& 
canal.    Mr.  Ockerson  says: 

Two  courses  were  open  to  remedy  these  defeeta  With  proper  appUaBce& 
the  simplest  plan  would  have  been  to  dredge  out  the  intake.  Indeed,  this  shcsld 
have  been  done  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  summer  flood,  and  In  C 
probability  a  disastrous  shortage  of  water  would  have  been  averted ;  or  tbe 
water  could  be  raised  to  such  an  extent  by  means  of  a  submerged  dam  joK 
below  the  intake  as  to  fill  the  canal  without  dredging. 

It  seems  that  1,200  to  1,800  second-feet  are  necessary  to  satisfy  tlie  demaitd? 
of  the  area  now  under  cultivation  and  to  meet  the  requiremaits  of  the  Im- 
herds  of  stock  and  for  domestic  use,  as  these  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  cbbi 
for  their  entire  supply,  as  there  are  no  wells;  neither  are  there  any  stOKp 
tanks  for  use  in  tiding  over  an  emergency,  such  as  might  come  from  a  brai 
in  the  canal  that  would  cut  off  the  entire  water  supply  for  a  time  and  cao^ 
great  suffering  to  the  people  and  to  live  stock.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  tb 
volume  passing  the  head  gates  had  dropped  down  to  746  second-feet  and  tl^t 
conditions  became  alarming.    Only  395  second-feet  reached  Imperial  Valley. 

The  California  Development  Co.  secured  a  dredge  with  which  to  clear  o^ 
the  deposits  in  the  intake  and  also  took  steps  to  build  a  submerged  dam,  os 
which  work  was  begun  July  22.  By  August  23  a  trestle  was  completed  aeros 
the  river  and  rock  dumped  therein  had  raised  the  water  surface  two  feet,  ii^ 
the  water  in  the  intake  stood  above  the  tops  of  the  head  gates,  giving  a  ik'» 
down  the  canal  of  1,700  second-feet 

The  Abe j as  is  now  an  open,  well-defined  channel  at  least  to  a  pic: 
some  miles  below  Campo  Lino,  but  its  character  below  that  point  t 
not  known  with  certainty.  It  is  reported  that  between  Campo  Li» 
and  Volcano  Lake  the  water  spreads  out  over  broad  mud  depost 
and  that  the  Abejas  loses  the  character  of  a  well-defined  channi 
Such  a  condition  is  recognized  as  possible,  and  it  may  be  some  yea^ 
before  the  water  will  take  a  clearly  defined  route  to  an  outfall,  either 
into  the  Volcano  Lake  or  into  the  Hardy  Colorado. 

The  water  delivered  inland  by  the  Abejas  into  the  region  of  Vol- 
cano Lake  far  exceeds  the  amount  that  reached  the  lake  under  former 
conditions.  Consequently  the  lake  is  filled  by  the  river's  summer 
flow  to  higher  stages  than  formerly. 

The  levee  at  the  north  of  the  late  and  the  dam  across  New  Biwr 
prevent  this  water  from  flowing  north  into  the  Imperial  Valley. 

All  of  it  at  present  finds  its  way  ultimately  to  the  Gulf  by  way  of 
the  Hardy  Colorado. 

At  high  stages  the  water  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  Campo  Lino 
by  the  Abejas  inundates  large  areas  in  that  section,  spreading  out  in 
the  lowest  places  as  far  northerly  as  the  California  Development 
Co.'s  levee.  It  is  understood  that  neither  the  high  water  of  1909  nor 
that  of  1910  overtopped  the  banks  of  the  Peredones  in  thecap  of 
10  miles  between  the  levees  on  the  so-called  height  of  land.  The  first 
and  immediate  effect  of  the  recent  change  in  the  course  of  the  Colo 
rado  was  to  lower  the  high-water  stage  or  the  river  at  points  upstream 
from  the  head  of  the  Abejas  and  to  increase  flood  heights  m  those 
portions  of  the  delta  reached  by  the  waters  of  this  channel.  Hew 
lor  some  time,  as  the  warping  up  of  the  country  by  the  deposit  0i 
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silt  progresses,  the  flood  stages  will  become  higher.  The  Abe j  as,  if 
allowed  to  carry  the  river  water  unchecked,  will  build  up  a  ridge  and 
will  send  water  from  this  ridge  both  northerly  and  southerly.  That 
flowing  to  the  north  will  be  a  menace  to  all  interests  along  the  lower 
Colorado  River,  and  as  time  runs  on  will  require  higher  and  higher 
embankments  to  prevent  its  reaching  the  country  now  sloping  toward 
the  Imperial  VaUey.  But,  as  the  area  now  low  and  to  be  filled  with 
river  deposit  is  vast  as  compared  with  the  annual  amount  of  silt 
carried  by  the  river,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  feasible  project  to  pre- 
vent the  undue  northerly  extension  of  the  overflow  area  by  artificial 
embankments.  However,  if  a  comprehensive  project  includes  a  line 
of  levee  from  some  point  on  the  Colorado  Eiver  across  the  valley  to 
the  base  of  the  Cocopah  Mountains,  the  project  must  also  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  levee,  because,  as  now  areas  of  the  delta 
are  raised  by  the  silt  deposits,  the  flood  waters  will  be  deflected  in 
new  directions  and  new  high-water  stages  will  be  attained  that  will 
make  it  necessary  to  add  to  or  to  supplement  the  levee  from  time 
to  time. 

The  new  channel  of  the  Colorado  River  below  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  river's  old  channel  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  old 
channel  and  its  course  is  into  and  through  a  relatively  low  portion 
of  the  delta. 

It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that  in  consequence  of  the  lower  low- 
water  stages  in  this  new  section  of  the  river,  there  will  be  some  great 
recession  upstream  from  the  head  of  the  Abejas.  The  topographic 
and  hydrographic  information  relatinj?  to  the  region  through  wnich 
the  Aoejas  takes  its  course  is  not  sufficiently  definite  to  enable  the 
conference  to  agree  upon  the  amount  of  depression  of  high  and  low 
water  that  will  probably  result  from  this  nade  recession  at  the  head 
of  the  Imperial  Canal  and  at  the  Laguna  I)ani. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  grade  recession  will  bring  the  low  water 
of  any  season  quite  down  to  the  present  elevation  or  the  srade  sills 
at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Cansu,  though  it  seems  probable  that  it 
will  in  some  measure  interfere  with  the  diversion  of  adequate' 
amounts  of  water  into  the  canal  at  the  river's  low  stages,  particularly 
under  conditions  as  they  have  prevailed  during  the  last  few  years. 
Moreover,  as  soon  as  the  maximum  depression  is  reached,  which  will 
probably  be  within  one  or  two  seasons,  the  river  will,  as  it  has  in  the 

Sast,  a^ain  build  up  its  bed  and  gradually  restore  the  low  water  and 
ood  Ovations  of  the  past. 

At  a  point  about  8  miles  above  Yuma  a  diverting  dam  has  been  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  Beclamation  Service  across  Colorado 
Hiver.  This  dam,  known  as  the  Laguna  Dam,  has  a  crest  length  of 
4,780  feet  and  rests  at  both  ends  against  granite  bedrock.  The 
foundation  of  the  dam  between  its  oedrock-supported  abutments 
is  the  river  silt.  Any  material  depression  of  the  low-water  stage 
of  the  river  below  the  dam  must  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  its 
stability. 

The  Laguna  Dam  and  related  works  has  cost  $1^678,000,  and  there 
have  been  expended  on  the  Yuma  irrigation  project,  including  the 
cost  of  the  dam,  about  $4,161,000. 

A  permanent  change  of  the  course  of  the  Colorado  from  an  outfall 
into  the  gulf  to  a  discharge  into  Salton  Basin  would  be  ruinous  to 
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all  property  interests  in  the  Imperial  and  Coaehella  Valleys.  It 
might  compel  an  abandonment  ox  the  Ymna  irrigation  project^  and 
might  make  impossible  the  irrigation  of  some  400,000  acres  of  land 
flanking  the  Colorado  River  at  various  points  above  Ytmiaj  which 
under  natural  conditions  will  some  time  t^  brought  under  imgation. 
Such  a  change  of  course  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  delta  lands  of 
the  Colorado  River  in  Lower  California.  Some  of  these  lands  are 
now"  under  irrigation  with  water  from  the  Imperial  Canal  while  the 
main  body  thereof  is  used  for  grazing  purposes. 

There  are  about  800,000  acres  of  land  in  the  delta  of  the  Colorado 
River  within  Mexico.  About  22,000  acres  of  this  land  were  under 
cultivation  by  irrigation  in  1910. 

In  the  Imperial  Valley  in  1910  there  were  farmed  and  actually 
irrigated  203,000  acres  of  land. 

In  the  Coaehella  Valley  northerly  fr(«n  the  Salton  Sea  about  10,000 
acres  of  land  are  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  population  of  Imperial  Valley  and  of  the  Coaehella  Valley  is 
estimated  at  more  than  15,000. 

The  following  villages  and  towns  are  within  the  area  that  would 
ultimately  be  flooded  if  Colorado  River  is  ever  allowed  to  take  a 
permanent  course  into  the  Salton  Basin :  Calexico,  with  a  population 
of  797;  El  Centro,  1,610;  Holtville,  729;  Imperial,  1,267;  Brawley, 
881 ;  also  Heber,  Sigsbee,  Mecca,  Thermal,  Coaehella,  and  Indio 
whose  population  is  included  in  the  general  statement  relating  to  the 
entire  population  of  the  Salton  Basin. 

The  total  area  within  the  United  States  that  would  ultimately  be 
submerged  if  the  Colorado  River  discharged  inland  would  be  nearly 
1,900  square  miles  or  about  1,200,000  acres. 

The  rainfall  in  this  region  is  only  2  to  3  inches  per  year.  With 
out  irrigation  it  would  be  an  absolute  desert.  Except  near  Holtville, 
all  of  imperial  Valley  is  also  dependent  upon  the  Imperial  Canal 
system  for  water  for  domestic  use.  Near  Holtville  some  potable 
water  is  obtained  from  artesian  wells. 

Any  scheme  of  river  treatment  which  involves  not  only  the  holding 
of  the  Colorado  on  its  original  course  to  the  gulf,  but  also  the  pre- 
vention of  overbank  flow,  by  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
levees,  would  for  a  time  at  least  cause  higher  river  stages  for  the 
same  volumes  of  flood  flow  than  have  occurred  in  the  past  under 
natural  conditions  of  almost  general  bank  submersion.  CoIlS^ 
quently  such  treatment  would  result  in  at  least  a  traiporary  greater 
menace  to  the  defensive  works  now  effective  southward  from  Pilot 
Kiiob  than  would  otherwise  result. 

Fuller  investigations  than  have  yet  been  made  should  precede  the 
adoption  of  any  such  treatment  or  of  any  modification  of  such 
treatment  having  in  view  only  minor  changes  of  alignment  and 
outfall  modifications. 

Any  depression  of  the  river  bed  throughout  that  part  of  Colorado 
River,  from  Pilot  Knob  southerly  to  the  south  bbundaiy  line  of 
Arizona,  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  protection  wcMira  which  now 
prevent  the  river  from  going  down  the  Alamo  into  Salton  Basin. 
The  ^eatest  menace  to  these  works,  under  conditions  as  they  hare 
prevailed  since  they  were  completed  is  the  unstable  river  bank.  The 
menace  becomes  small  if  the  flood  stages  can  be  kept  below  bank 
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heights;  it  increases  rapidly  as  flood  depth  on  the  river  bank  is 
increased. 

The  advantage  which  results  from  a  depression  of  water  surface 
particularly  at  flood  stage  in  that  part  oi  the  Colorado  River  for 
some  miles  below  Pilot  Knob  is  in  some  measure  offset  by  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  supplying  an  adequate  flow  of  water  to  Impe- 
rial Canal;  also,  by  the  increased  difficulty  of  supplying  water  to 
lands  now  irrigated  mainly  by  pumping,  in  Arizona,  below  Yuma; 
also,  by  the  resulting  menace  to  the  stability  of  the  Laguna  Dam. 

Surveys  covering  some  35  miles  of  the  Colorado  River,  above  and 
below  the  break,  and  also  several  miles  of  the  Abejas  River,  were 
made  in  August  and  September,  1910,  under  Mr.  Ockerson's  direction. 

An  examination  was  also  made  of  Volcano  Lake  region,  New  River, 
Alamo  and  Hardy  Rivers,  extending  down  the  latter  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Colorado. 

As  a  result  of  these  investigations  and  a  careful  study  of  the  physi- 
cal situation,  a  project  was  developed  providing  for  the  closure  of  the 
Abejas  River  by  means  of  a  rock-fill  dam  to  divert  the  water  to  the 
Colorado  and  about  25  miles  of  levee  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Colorado  River,  about  8,000  feet  from  its  westerly  bends. 

This  project  was  approved  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  pass  on  the  work. 

As  the  projected  work  is  located  in  Mexican  territory,  it  became 
necessary  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Mexican  Government  before 
active  operations  could  begin.  As  finally  agreed  upon,  the  terms 
provided  that  the  work  should  be  done  by  a  Mexican  corporation, 
and  the  Colorado  River  Land  Co.,  owners  of  the  land  on  which  the 
proposed  improvement  is  located,  agreed  to  the  use  of  its  charter 
rights  and  powers  to  carry  out  the  project,  the  cost  thereof  to  be  met 
by  the  United  States. 

While  the  project  was  sutaiitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
on  October  4,  1910,  with  a  view  to  completing  the  works  before 
the  advent  of  high  water,  the  diplomatic  agreement  was  not  consum- 
mated until  earlv  in  January,  1911. 

By  this  time  the  low-water  season  had  passed  and  it  was  fully  real- 
ized that  the  prosecution  of  the  work  in  the  face  of  inevitable  flood 
conditions  would  ^eatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  closing  the  Abejas, 
and  failure  to  divert  the  water  to  the  Colorado  was  more  than 
probable. 

The  problem  was  further  complicated  by  the  political  situation,  the 
scene  of  operations  being  under  the  control  of  insurrectos,  whose 
presence  seriouslv  disturbed  labor  conditions,  alarmed  the  contractors 
on  levee  work,  who  suffered  substantial  losses  of  stock,  equipment,  and 
subsistence  stores  through  their  depredations,  and  repeatedly  inter- 
fered with  the  train  service  engaged  in  delivering  rock  to  the 
Abejas  Dam. 

Active  work  was  begun  early  in  January,  1911,  or  as  soon  as  diplo- 
matic arrangements  were  concluded.  Some  7*  miles  of  railway  were 
built  from  a  point  on  the  railway  line  of  the  California  Development 
Co.,  16  miles  below  Hanlons  Heading,  to  the  Abejas  River.  The  levee 
line  was  constructed  some  24.6  miles  long,  beginning  11  miles  below 
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Hanlons  Heading,  thence  extending  southward  along  the  west  bank 
of  the  Colorado  Biver  at  a  distance  of  about  3,000  feet  from  the 
westerly  bends,  and  terminating  at  a  point  about  20  miles  above 
tidewater. 

The  construction  of  the  levee  required  some  613  acres  of  dearing 
and  grubbing  and  1,277,984  cubic  yards  of  earthwork;  1,300  men  and 
2,100  animals  were  employed.  The  work  was  completed  April  L 
1911,  at  a  total  cost  of  $432,434.76.  The  customs  duties,  payment  of 
which  are  still  pending,  estimated  at  $20,000,  should  be  added  to 
above  cost  if  not  remitted. 

The  construction  of  the  dam  across  the  Abejas  Biver  was  began  m 
January  21,  1911,  when  the  tracklaying  reached  the  river,  and  tli 
last  bent  of  the  trestle  was  driven  on  F3)ruary  2,  and  the  bed  of  tk 
stream  was  blanketed  with  rock  by  February  6. 

The  equipment  of  cars,  locomotives,  steam  shovels,  and  pile  drivers 
used  was  hired  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  with  the  «• 
ception  of  two  small  steam  shovels  and  some  minor  equipment,  which 
were  borrowed  from  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service. 

A  succession  of  moderate  floods  resulted  in  several  breaks  as  tbe 
work  progressed  and  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  closure,  but  tte 
dam,  some  1,500  feet  long  and  a  top  width  of  20  feet,  was  finally 
completed  on  May  15,  1911,  In  fact,  all  of  the  projected  work  w«s 
completed  as  planned,  except  the  levee  protection. 

The  natural  banks  of  the  Abejas  at  the  south  end  of  the  dam  hax! 
an  elevation  of  85  feet  above  sea  level,  and  as  the  project  was  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  closure  would  be  made  at  low  water,  ir 
was  expected  that  the  diversion  into  the  (Colorado  would  be  made 
without  overtopping  the  banks. 

The  water  did  flow  down  the  Colorado  for  several  weeks,  be 
erosion  of  the  bed  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  volume,  m 
the  water  impounded  by  the  dam  rose  to  such  height  as  to  overflow 
the  banks,  and  following  down  along  the  new,  unprotected  levee, 
soon  began  its  destructive  work,  and  finally  finding  its  way  into  the 
Pescadero  and  down  the  Hardy.  In  the  meantime  practically  the 
entire  flow  down  the  Abejas  River  had  been  cut  off  by  the  dam. 

The  river  continued  to  rise,  and  a  break  through  the  levee  at  t\» 
south  end  of  the  dam  partially  restored  the  flow  to  the  Abejas  char- 
nel  and  lowered  the  pool  above  the  dam^  causing  violent  eddy  action 
alon^  levee  north  of  the  dam,  resulting  m  another  break,  which  nov 
carries  the  whole  volume  of  the  river. 

The  status  of  the  work  at  the  present  time  shows  scHne  6  or  ' 
miles  of  levee  destroyed  and  the  water  again  flowing  down  the 
Abejas  River. 

The  damage  to  the  projected  work,  based  on  the  cost  thereof,  a^ 
near  as  can  be  ascertained  before  the  recession  of  the  floods,  is  about 
$368,950.12. 

The  value  of  the  work  still  remaining,  based  on  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, is  about  ^31,049.88. 

The  work  which  has  been  executed  has  been  in  accordance  witt 
good  engineering  practice,  and  the  fact  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Colorado  River  to  its  former  channel  is  not  accomplished  is  charge- 
able to  matters  beyond  the  control  of  the  engineers. 
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LETTEB  FEOM  THE  FBESIDENT  OF  THE  SOVTHEBN  PACIFIC 
COHFAHT  Ain)  ACCOMFAirnHa  FAFEES. 

Southern  Pacific  Co., 
New  York^  December  IS,  1911. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  Howe. 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  into  the  channel  of  the  Abejas,  or  Bee  River,  in  Mexico,  by 
reason  of  which  the  Colorado  River  has  left  its  regular  channel 
and  is  flowing  into  Volcano  Lake,  Mexico,  thereby  imperiling  the 
property  of  thousands  of  settlers  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  re- 
ferring to  my  conference  with  you  in  June  last,  I  have  to  say  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  is  prepared  to  undertake  to  return  the 
Colorado  River  to  its  original  channel  and  to  maintain  the  levees 
necessary  to  keep  it  there  for  one  year  upon  the  following  terms : 

Upon  the  appropriation  by  Congress  and  the  payment  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  of  $1,083,673.97,  being  the  amount  given  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Grunsky,  consulting  engineer,  in  his  statement  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims  of  the  IRuse  of  Representatives  when  acting 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  said  committee,  as  reimbursing  the  said 
company  for  work  costing  $1,600,000,  done  in  the  year  1907  at  the 
request  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  upon  the  further  appropriation 
by  Congress  of  $1,500,000,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  be  used  by  him  in  restoring  the 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River  to  its  former  channel,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Co.  will  agree  to  raise  and  reenforce  the  so-called  California 
Development  Co.  levees  a  distance  of  10.45  miles,  to  build  a  new 
leyee  and  dam  across  the  Abejas,  or  Bee  River,  a  distance  of  7.1 
miles,  and  to  raise  and  reenforce  the  so-called  Ockerson  levees  a 
distance  of  17.40  miles,  in  accordance  with  the  report  and  plan  of 
Mr.  Epes  Randolph,  dated  November  1,  1911,  a  copy  of  which  is 
submitted  herewith. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  will  further  guarantee  that  this  system 
3f  levees,  34^^  miles  in  total  lengthy  will  turn  the  Colorado  River 
into  its  old  channel,  and  it  will  agree  to  maintain  this  levee  system 
for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  completion  of  the  work. 

For  this  work  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Presi- 
ient  of  the  United  States,  out  of  said  appropriation  of  $1,500,000, 
the  actual  cost  of  such  work  and  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  for  one 
rear,  the  total,  however,  not  to  exceed  said  appropriation.  If  the 
:;ost  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  shall  exceed  the  appropriation,  then 
:he  Southern  Pacific  Co.  will  itself  bear  such  excesa  In  estimating 
:he  cost  of  the  work  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  the  charge  for  trans- 
portation shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  now  in  effect 
between  the  Gk)vemment  and  said  company  in  reference  to  the  work 
lone  by  the  Government  on  the  Colorado  River  during  the  past  year. 

In  case  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  should  fail  to  cause  the  Colorado 
River  to  return  to  its  former  channel  and  to  maintain  the  levees  for 
me  year  thereafter,  then,  in  that  event,  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.  is 
o  receive  no  compensation  or  reimbursement  for  the  work  which  it 
nay  do  under  this  offer. 
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To  take  advaniiase  of  low-water  periods  of  the  Colorado  Biycr^the 
work  contemplated  in  Mr.  Bandolph's  report  must  be  begun  at  once. 
Therefore  it  should  be  understooa  that  mis  offer  should  be  acted  oo 
promptly. 

Respectfully,  yours,  R.  S.  Lovett. 

BEPO&T  OK  THE  LOWER  COLORADO  DELTA. 

By  Epeb  Randolph. 

Tucson,  Abiz.,  November  i,  W\l 
J.  KBUTTSCHNrrr^  Esq., 

Director  Maintenance  and  Operation^  Chicago^  lU. 

DfiAB  Sib  :  Complying  with  your  reauest  of  June  16, 1911^  we  te 
made  an  examination  and  a  survey  of  the  lower  Colorado  delta  ior 
the  purposes — 

First.  Of  ascertaining  the  true  characteristics  of  that  country 
topographically  and  otherwise;  and 

Seccmd.  Of  suggesting  a  plan  whereby  the  Colorado  River  mayt^ 
permanently  ccmtroUed  in  tne  most  economical  manner  possible. 

We  have  prepared  and  submit  herewith  maps,  drawings,  profite. 

'  articles  of  classification  and  specification,  and  estimate  sheets,  which. 

taken  collectively,  give  the  data  acquired  and  the  conclusicms  reached. 

A  study  of  these  exhibits  will  show  that  if  the  Colorado  River  be 
left  unrestrained  it  will  eventually  find  its  way  to  the  Salton  Siit 
and  in  time  inundate  Imperial  Valley. 

Profiles  Nos.  68  and  70  have  for  a  basis  the  contours  shown  or 
map  No.  54.  The  grade  lines  on  these  profiles  show  the  elevations 
which  the  ground  surface  will  be  ultimately  raised  by  the  depositkr 
of  silt,  etc.  First,  the  depression  known  as  Volcano  Lake  wiir> 
filled  to  its  rim  with  alluvial  deposits  and  drift  Thereafter  tb 
area  and  the  surrounding  countrv  as  well  will  be  raised  to  an  elep 
tion  of  approximately  67^  feet  aoove  mean  sea  level.  TTie  elevation 
of  the  bottom  of  Volcano  Lake  two  years  ago,  when  the  waters  of  tl^ 
Colorado  River  first  reached  this  lake^  was  17.8  feet  above  mean  s^ 
level.  It  is  now  28  feet  above  mean  sea  level,  having  risen  10.2  fc 
in  the  period  ol  two  years.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  iifi 
practicable  to  raise  and  prolong  the  east-and-west  levee  to  the  exte&i 
that  this  would  have  to  oe  done  in  order  that  it  mi^ht  give  reliaU^ 
protection  to  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  length  of  time  that  it  vil' 
take  to  consummate  the  raise  of  ground  surface  to  a  height  wber^ 
it  will  be  no  longer  practicable  to  maintain  an  east-and-west  ley^ 
can  not  be  definitelv  foretold,  because  there  are  two  vital  but  in 
definite  factors  to  be  reckoned  with:  First,  the  V(dume  of  water 
passing  through  the  river  in  any  ffiven  period;  and,  second,  tie 
amount  of  insoluble  matter  carried  by  the  water.  The  two  ^ 
equally  variable  apd  indefinite. 

We  know  that  since  the  Colorado  River  began  its  flow  into  Volcat 
Lake  it  has  discharged  29,000,000  acre-feet  of  water,  and  we  kno^ 
that  the  bottom  of  Volcano  Lake  has  been  raised  10  feet  by  tbe 
deposition  from  this  flow  of  water.  During  the  nine  years  past  tie 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River  has  aggregated  154,757,864  acre-feet*  or 
an  average  of  17,195,318  acre-feet  per  annum.    We  also  know  th^^ 
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ing  one  of  these  years  the  flow  was  25,967,677  acre-feet.    Reckon- 
mm  this  data  and  from  established  percentages  of  silt  carried, 
approximating  the  volmne  of  the  basin  to  be  filled,  it  is  clear 
,  it  will  take  not  more  than  four  years  of  average  flow  to  build 
ground  surface  at  Volcano  Lake  to  an  elevation  40  feet  above 
n  sea  level,  or  to  the  elevation  where  it  would  no  longer  be  prac- 
ble  to  attempt  to  maintain  an  east  and  west  levee, 
he  east  and  west  levee  opposite  Volcano  Lake  now  stands  only  4 
above  high-water  level  of  the  lake  which  occurred  in  July  last, 
tt  view  of  all  of  the  foregoing  I  recommend : 
'irst.  That  the  westerly  portion  of  the  east  and  west  levee  be, 
thwith,  so  raised  and  extended  as  to  occupy  a  plane  6  feet  above 
present  crest. 

iecond.  That  a  complete  and  effective  levee  system,  including  a 

k  dam,  crossing  Bee  River,  be  constructed  as  indicated  by  location 

map  No.  44,  the  work  to  be  executed  as  described  in  accompanying 

dbits  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  that  this  work  be  commenced 

i  completed  during  the  next  low-water  period. 

^vee  construction  should  begin  about  June  15,  1912,  and  be 

isecuted  so  as  to  insure  the  completion  of  the  earth  embankment 

i  also  the  putting  in  place  of  the  railway  track  to  and  across  Bee 

s^er  not  later  than  October  1,  1912.    Thereupon,  or  as  soon  there- 

er  as  the  water  shall  have  reached  a  low  sta^,  the  rock  dam 

)uld  be  built,  thus  returning  the  water  to  the  original  channel  of 

)  Colorado  River.    It  is  important  that  this  be  done  at  the  be- 

ming  of  the  low- water  period  rather^  than  later  on,  because  the 

1  channel  below  the  Bee  River  break  is  now  more  or  less  covered 

th  vegetation  and  is  being  further  diminished  in  area  by  drifting 

ids.    Therefore  the  water  should  be  given  as  much  time  as  possi- 

3  in  which  to  remove  these  obstructions  prior  to  the  following 

gh-water  stage  of  the  river,  so  that  the  overflow  water,  with  which 

e  levee  must  contend,  may  be  held  to  the  minimum. 

After  the  entire  levee  shall  have  been  blanketed  with  gravel  and 

herwise  completed,  as  described,  the  railway  track  should  be  put 

good  condition  for  further  operation,  when  necessary,  and  be  re- 

rded  as  a  portion  of  the  permanent  levee  structure. 

With  the  aam  and  levee  system  completed  as  specified,  I  should 

gard  the   river  as  safely  under  control.    To  make  this  control 

irmanent,  however,  the  levee  must  be  constantly  watched  and  kept 

.  repair.     The  Colorado  River,  between  the  concrete  headgate  and 

pomt  opposite  tlie  southerly  terminus  of  th^  levee,  must  also  be 

irefully  watched  and  held  within  its  present  channel.    This  can 

J  readily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  diverting  or  guiding  dikes, 

3  the  necessitv  for  the  same  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  developed. 

uch  dikes  will  be  inexpensive  if  built  immediately  upon  the  river 

lanifesting  a  tendency  to  center  its  current  against  either  bank  with 

ufficient  velocity  to  produce  erosion. 

I  i^ould  say  $30,000  per  annum  would  be  an  ample  sum  to  cover 
he  cost  of  watching  and  maintaining  the  levee  and  of  controlling 
le  river. 

Yours,  truly,  Epes  Randolph. 
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COUatiADO  BTVER  OONTROL. 

OLASSXrZCATXOV  AVB  OZHZBAL  DSBOKXPTXOV  MrLXYEXB  JOnD  HAM,  900STID 
WITH  E8TZKASS8  OF  aVAKTZTBS  AVU  008S   OF  WOBX. 

Location  B. 

[See  Hind  map  No.  44.] 

ClaaH/lcation  and  deacription. 

(A)  Repairs  to  Calif omia  Development  Co.  levee^  between  con- 
Crete  head  gate  and  station  7-^5+^5.— Such  defects  as  may  be  found  in 
this  portion  of  the  levee  due  to  the  burrowing  of  animals,  shrinking, 
cracking,  displacement  of  the  gravel  coating,  etc,  shall  be  repaired, 
and  additional  gravel  applied  where  necessary.  Railway  shall  Ix 
overhauled,  rotten  ties  replaced,  alignment  and  surface  readjustel 
and  track  put  in  proper  condition  for  the  heavy  traffic  incident  to  tl« 
construction  below. 

(B)  California  Development  Co.  levee^  south  of  station  i-^+^i 
diall  be  raised  to  the  grade  shown  on  profile  No.  69,  and  when  fin- 
ished shall  have  slopes  of  2^  feet  horizontal  to  1  foot  vertical  on  both 
sides,  and  a  top  width  of  8  feet.  Natural  ground  surface  along  the 
toe  of  the  slope  of  the  present  levee  on  the  land  side  shall  be  clearec 
to  a  width  sumcient  to  accommodate  the  increased  width  of  base.  Oc 
the  river  side  the  ground  surface  shall  be  cleared  only  to  such  widtl 
as  will  allow  the  slope  of  the  embankment  of  the  new  section  to  ex 
tend  2  feet  horizontally  into  the  natural  timber  and  brush.  It  i^ 
proposed  to  raise  this  levee  with  "Andrade  '^gravel  handled  bjr  train 

(C)  New  levee  ecotending  from  station  387+00  to  768+00^  incU- 
ing  Bee  River  Dam.-^l^Kvmg  and  grubbing:  A  strip  of  grounL' 
corresponding  in  width  to  that  of  the  base  of  the  levee  (less  2  feet 
on  the  river  side)  shall  be  thoroughly  cleared  and  grubbed  and  al 
vegetable  and  otner  perishable  matter  removed.  It  shall  then  be 
thoroughly  plowed  throughout  its  entire  area.  Borrow  pits  shall 
be  located  on  the  land  side  of  the  levee,  with  the  inner  edge  of  tk 
same  40  feet  distant  from  the  toe  of  the  slope  of  the  levee.  Thea 
borrow  pits  shall  extend  parallel  with  the  levee,  they  shall  be  40i' 
feet  in  length  and  excavated  to  a  depth  not  greater  than  4  feet,  and 
they  shall  be  so  spaced  that  there  shall  be  left  between  them  a  strip 
of  undisturbed  ground  not  less  than  30  feet  in  length  measured  ir 
the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  levee.  The  ''berm'* — ^that  is,  the 
space  between  borrow  pit  and  toe  of  levee — shall  be  cleared  but  not 
grubbed.  The  spaces  between  the  borrow  pits  themselves  and  tbf 
"  berm  "  opposite  shall  be  neither  cleared  nor  grubbed. 

A  "muck"  or  core  ditch  shall  underlie  the  entire  levee.  Tto 
ditch  shall  have  a  width  of  6  feet  at  its  bottom  and  a  depth  of  not 
less  than  2  feet,  and  shall  be  so  located  that  the  center  line  of  the 
same  shall  be  parallel  with  the  center  line  of  the  levee  and  3  feef 
distant  thw-efrom  toward  the  land  side  of  the  levee.  (See  cross 
section  EE,  drawing  No.  67.)  Test  pits  shall  be  sunk  along  the  cen 
ter  line  of  this  ditch  sufficiently  near  each  other  to  clearly  determiD^ 
the  character  of  the  underlying  material,  and  where  cracked  adobe 
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or  other  unsuitable  material  be  found  the  "muck"  ditch  shall  be 
carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  such  material,  unless  the  water  table 
shall  be  sooner  reached.  Prior  to  the  refilling  of  the  "  muck  "  ditch 
its  bottom  shall  be  plowed  (except  where  water  is  found),  thus  in- 
suring a  perfect  bond  between  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and  the  refill 
material.  The  "muck"  ditch  shall  be  refilled  with  loam,  silt,  or 
other  material  free  from  lumps. 

The  earth  levee  shall  be  finished  true  to  line  and  of  even  surface, 
with  a  top  width  of  8  feet  and  slopes  of  2  feet  horizontal  to  1  foot 
vertical.  The  levee  shall  be  built  with  scrapers  and  the  material 
applied  in  layers  of  not  more  than  1  foot  in  thickness.  No  vegetable 
nor  organic  matter  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  levee. 

When  the  earth  levee  shall  have  been  completed  to  the  section 
above  described  it  shall  be  blanketed  with  suitable  gravel,  to  be 
applied  from  cars,  and,  by  the  use  of  spreaders,  the  cross  section 
shall  be  so  adjusted  that  when  completed  the  levee  will  have  a  top 
width  of  8  feet  and  slopes  of  2|  feet  horizontal  to  1  foot  vertical  on 
both  sides.     ^See  cross  section  EE,  drawing  No.  67.) 

"Andrade"  gravel  shall  be  used  except  where  extraordinaiy  ero- 
sion is  likely  to  occur,  and  in  such  places  "  Mammoth  "  gravel  shall 
be  used. 

Bee  Eiver  Dam :  The  entire  channel  shall  be  spanned  by  a  single- 
track  pile  trestle.  The  central  portion  of  the  channel  for  a  distance 
of  800  feet  in  length  shall  be  spanned  by  a  second  trestle  located  on 
the  upstream  side,  parallel  witn  the  first  and  20  feet  distant  there- 
fronv.  It  is  proposed  to  close  the  river  when  the  flow  of  water  is 
not  greater  than  16,000  feet  per  second.  Rock  ("  quarry  run  ")  from 
'Andrade"  quarry  shall  be  dumped  from  cars  into  the  crevasse 
From  both  ends  of  trestle  No.  1  until  the  width  of  the  channel  shall 
[lave  been  reduced  to  800  feet,  thus  compelling  all  of  the  water  to 
pass  under  both  trestles.  The  largest  rock  obtainable  at  "Andrade  " 
juarry  shall  then  be  dumped  into  the  river  from  the  lower  trestle 
in  til  the  surface  of  the  water  above  the  trestle  shall  have  been  raised 
vertically  about  3  feet.  "  Quarry  run  "  from  "Andrade  "  shall  then 
)e  dumped  from  the  upper  trestle  until  the  upper  portion  of  the  dam 
shall  have  attained  a  height  about  equal  to  tnat  of  the  lower.  Rock 
(hall  then  be  dumped  from  both  trestles,  large  rock  from  the  lower, 
'  quarry  run  "  from  the  upper,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  a 
evel  cross  section  as  near  as  practicable  until  the  closure  shall  have 
)een  effected.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  raise  the  dam  as  uni- 
ormly  as  possible  throughout  its  entire  length.  If  it  should  be 
oiind  impracticable  to  procure  sufficient  large  rock  from  "Andrade  " 
[uarry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  I^clez  or  other  available 
uarries. 

The  rock  dam  shall  be  carried  to  the  elevation  of  extreme  high 
7'ater  in  the  way  above  outlined.  Thereafter  it  shall  be  raised  to 
rofile  grade  with  gravel  and  blanketed  on  the  upstream  side  with 
he  same  material. 

(D)  Restoring^  raising^  enlarging,  and  protecting  the  "  Ockerson^^ 
evee. — ^There  are  two  stretches  of  this  levee  which  can  be  made  use 
f  in  the  proposed  levee  system.  These  lie  between  stations  00  and 
37  and  between  stations  768  and  1300.     (See  map  No.  44.) 
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This  levee  shall  be  treated  as  follows:  Clear,  grub,  and  pit- 
strip  of  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  existing  levee  sufficient  in  v . 
to  provide  for  the  enlarged  levee.  (See  drawing  No.  67.)  I 
cavate  a  muck  ditch  on  each  side  of  the  present  levee  run:.: 
parallel  therewith.  (See  cross  section  CC,  drawing  No.  67.)  T> 
muck  ditches  shall  be  4  feet  in  width,  generally  3  feet  in  depth. .: 
otherwise  treated  as  described  on  page  178.  Next,  restore  with  e/ 
(handling  with  scrapers)  the  several  portions  of  this  levee  v. 
have  been  in  part  or  wholly  washed  away;  also  raise  the  ei/ 
levee  to  profile  grade  (see  profile  No.  2),  this  to  be  done  with  ti* 
and  placed  by  scrapers,  wnere  practicable,  and  finally  blanket 
levee  with  gravel  handled  by  tram,  as  described  on  page  179. 


(E)  Protection  of  ^'  Ockerson^^  Levee. — Borrow  pits  having  ain-* 
been  excavated  on  the  river  side  of  the  levee,  it  has  become  nea^ 
to  in  some  way  neutralize  the  evil  effect  of  the  same,  and  the : 
economical  way  in  which  this  can  be  done  seems  to  be  by  a  sy> 
of  dykes.  (See  drawing  No.  67  and  map  No.  44.)  These  d; 
shall  be  built  as  follows: 

Prepare  the  ^ound  by  thoroughly  cleaning  it  of  all  brush 
undergrowth,  piling  the  same  along  the  upstream  toe  of  the  (^ 
Omit  grubbing  generally,  but  excavate  a  ditch  underlying  the  t^:' 
of  the  dyke,  throughout  its  length.  3  feet  in  width  and  ?» : 
deep.  Put  in  place  a  frame  trestle  oi  temporary  character,  lay  v 
it  a  railway  track,  and  build  the  dyke  to  the  cross  section  >l. 
(see  cross  section  DD,  drawing  No.  67)  with  "Andrade"  jr 
dumped  from  cars.  Thereafter  riprap  the  throat  and  nose  of 
dyke  as  indicated  on  the  drawing.  Finally  remove  the  track 
recover  the  deck  of  the  trestle. 

{¥)  Railway  track. — ^A  standard-^uge  railway  track  shal 
built  along  the  entire  levee,  using  rail  having  a  weight  of  not 
than  50  pounds  per  yard.  This  trade  shall  remain  up<Hi  the  i- 
after  completion  and  be  regarded  as  a  feature  of  the  perma: 
structure. 

In  connection  with  the  railway  there  shall  be  a  metallic  cir 
telephone  system,  with  instruments  placed  in  booths  spaced  1 
apart,  booths  to  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  levee  repair  \ 
and  supplies. 

(G)  Channel  protection. — ^Along  certain  stretchers  the  chanrit 
the  Colorado  River  shows  a  tendency  to  change  its  course.  (See ' 
No.  44.)  It  is  proposed  to  maintain  the  present  channel  at  i 
points  by  driving  rows  of  piles  alon^  the  eage  of  the  bank,  to  i' 
placed  as  to  catdi  and  retain  the  driftwood  of  the  river.  The  . 
shall  be  in  rows  of  three  transversely,  and  they  shall  be  capped 
sway-braced  transversely  and  girted  longitudinally. 
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Entimaie  of  quantitiea  and  costs. 

Repairs  to  California  Development  Co/g  levee,  from  concrete 
headgate  to  station  149+95,  distance  6.86  miles : 
TreDching  and  ezplorationt  5,000  cubic  yards,  at  50  cents 

per  cubic  yard $2,500.00 

Gravel,  130,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard 45, 500. 00 

Track  repairs 2, 000. 00 

Raising  and  reenforcin^f  California  Development  Co.'s  levee, 
station  149+95  to  station  340+00,  distance  3.5994  miles : 

Clearing  and  grubbing,  3.6  miles,  at  $500  per  mile 1, 800. 00 

Gravel,  82,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard—        28, 700.00 
New  levee,  including  a  dam  across  Bee  River,  from  station 
387+00  north  of  Bee  River  to  station  768+00  south  of  Bee 
River,  distance  7.1023  miles : 
Gearing  and  grubbing,  4.45  miles,  at  $2,500  per  mile...        11,125.00 
Excavation  muck  ditch,  87,500  cubic  yards,  at  15  cents 

per  cubic  yard 13, 125. 00 

Earth  embankment,  332,000  cubic  yards,  at  25  cents  per 

cubic  yard 83, 000. 00 

Gravel,  61,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard...        21, 350. 00 
Bee  River  Dam : 

Trestle,  3,000  linear  feet,  at  $15  per  linear  foot 45, 000. 00 

Rock,  275,000  cubic  yards,  at  $1  per  cubic  yard 275, 000. 00 

Gravel,  60,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard 21, 000. 00 

Raising  and  reenforcing  Ockerson  Levee,  station  0+00  to 
station  387+00,  distance  7.329  miles,  and  from  station 
768+00  to  station  1300,  distance  10.076  miles;  total  17.405 
miles:  * 

Clearing  and  grubbing,  17.4  miles,  at  $500  per  mile 8, 700. 00 

Trenching,  82,400  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents  per  cubic  yard.        16, 480. 00 
Increasing  levee  section,  gravel  and  earth,  645,000  cubic 

yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard 225, 750. 00 

Cross  dikes  for  protection,  Ockerson  I^vee : 

Temporary  trestle,  39,520  linear  feet,  at  $3.50  per  linear 

foot 138, 320. 00 

Trenching.  13,520  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents  per  cubic  yard.  2, 704. 00 

Gravel,  312,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard 109, 200. 00 

Riprap,  52,000  cubic  yards,  at  60  cents  per  cubic  yard—        31, 200. 00 
Railway  track: 

Removing  track  from  Ockerson  Levee  to  new  location 

(labor) ,  10.33  miles,  at  $600  per  mile 6, 200. 00 

Additional   track    (labor   and   material),   14   miles,   at 

$7,500  per  mile 105,000.00 

Telephone   system 7,500.00 

Channel  protection,  Colorado  River,  10,000  linear  feet,  at  $5 
per  linear  foot 50,000.00 

1, 251, 154.  00 
eering,  superintendence,  etc.,  15  per  cent 187, 673. 10 

Total 1, 438, 827. 10 
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L00ATI017   A. 

Estimate  of  quantities  and  costs. 

(A)  Repairs  to  California  Development  Co.'s  levee,  from  concrete 

headgate  to  station  149+95 ;  distance  6.85  miles : 
Trenching  and  exploration,  5,000  cubic  yards;  at  50  cents 

per  cubic  yard $2,500. 

Gravel,  130,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard 45, 5<>a 

Track  repairs 2,0»*i 

(B)  Raising  and  reenforcing  California  Development  Co/s  levee, 

station  149+95  to  station  242+52.4;  distance  1.7513  miles: 

Clearing  and  grubbing,  1.83  miles,  at  $500  per  mile 91a 

Gravel,  14,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard 4.  l«jii 

(C)  New  levee.  Including  dam  across  Bee  River,  from  station 

242+52.4,  on  California  Development  Co.'s  levee,  to  station 
768+00,  on  the  B  line  south  of  Bee  River ;  distance  15.9786 
miles: 

Clearing  and  grubbing,  13.55  miles,  at  $2,500  per  mile...        33,  STfi 
Excavation  muck  ditch,  205,500  cubic  yards,  at  15  cents 

per  cubic  yard 30,S25. 

Earth  embankment,  1,052,000  cubic  yards,  at  25  cents 

per  cubic  yard 263,  <m 

Gravel,  201,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard—        70,35a 
Bee  River  Dam : 

Trestle,  3,000  linear  feet,  at  $15  per  linear  foot 45,  OOa 

Rock,  275,000  cubic  yards,  at  $1  per  cubic  yard 275,001 

Gravel,  60,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard 21,00(1 

(D)  Raising  and  reenforcing  Ockerson  Levee,  station  768+00  to 

south  end  of  levee,  as  now  constructed,  distance  10.076 

miles: 

Clearing  and  grubbing,  10  miles,  at  $500  per  mile 5,CiOft 

Trenching,  48,000  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents  per  cubic  yard.  9.  OJft 

Increasing  levee  section,  gravel  and  earth,  155,000  cubic 

yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard 54, 25ft 

(E)  Cross  dikes  for  protection  Ockerson  Levee: 

Temporary  trestle,  17,480  linear  feet,  at  $3.50  per  linear 

foot 61, 1«. 

Gravel,  138,000  cubic  yards,  at  35  cents  per  cubic  yard—"  48,30li 

Riprap,  23,000  cubic  yards,  at  60  cents  per  cubic  yard™  13,  S(W 

Trenching,  5,980  cubic  yards,  at  20  cents  per  cubic  yard-  1, 191 

(F)  Railway  track: 

Removing  track  from  Ockerson  Levee  to  new  location 

(labor),  12.20  miles,  at  $600  per  mile 7,32fl 

Additional  track  (labor  and  material),  14  miles,  at 
$7,500  per  mile 105,  OOJ 

Telephone  System *     7,5(H 

(G)  Channel  protection  Colorado  River,  30,000  linear  feet,  at  $5 

per  linear  foot 150,  ( 


1,258,( 
Engineering,  superintendence,  etc.,  15  per  cent 188,7(1 


Total 1, 446,1 
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The  Segbetabt  of  the  Intbriob, 

Wctshifkgton^  January  6,  1912. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  On  Januaxy  3,  1912,  Secretary  Hilles 
forwarded  me  a  copy  of  a  communication  to  you,  dated  Eiecember 
13,  1911,  from  Judge  Kobert  S.  Lovett,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co., 
presenting  the  proposal  of  that  company  to  ''  undertake  to  return  the 
Colorado  Siver  to  its  original  channel  and  to  maintain  the  levees 
necessary  to  keep  it  there  for  one  year ''  on  terms  and  conditions 
stated  in  Judge  Xovett's  letter.  The  proposal  and  its  accompany- 
ing documents  were  turned  over  to  Gen.  W.  L.  Marshall,  consulting 
engineer  for  this  department,  for  his  examination  and  comment.  1 
inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  his  statement.  The  substance  of  Gen. 
Marshall's  opinion  is  that  the  work  proposed  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  should  not  be  undertaken  either  hy  it  or  by  any  other  agency 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  at  this  time,  but  that  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  the  improvement  of  the  lower  Colorado  River  and  the  utiliza- 
ticHi  of  its  winters,  as  well  as  the  protection  of  adjacent  lands  in  this 
country  and  in  Mexico  from  overflow,  should  be  investigated  by  an 
international  commission  representing  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
with  the  view  of  detennimng  by  treaty  the  rights,  interests,  and 
obligations  of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  in  all  of  these  matters, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  treaty  governing  the  future  action  of  the  two 
countries  in  respect  thereto.  This  is  the  most  important  recom- 
mendation of  the  advisory  board  which,  by  your  authority,  was  con- 
vened here  in  Washington  some  months  ago  and  presented  a  report 
which  I  have  forwarded  to  you  for  transmission  to  Congress  or  for 
such  other  disposition  as  you  mav  deem  wise.  You  will  find  a  refer- 
ence to  this  matter  in  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1911,  on  pages  19  and  20  of  that  report.  I  see  no  reason  to  chan^ 
the  statements  contained  therein,  but  on  the  contrary  I  consider  it 
of  great  importance  that  ne^tiations  should  be  immediately  opened 
and  vigorously  conducted  with  a  view  of  arriving  at  a  treaty  with 
Mexico  covering  this  subject. 

I  return  herewith  letter  of  Judge  Lovjett  and  the  original  of  the 
report  by  Col.  Epes  Randolph,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Jud^ 
Lovett's  letter.  I  have  retained  the  carbon  copy  of  Col.  Randolph's 
report  for  the  use  of  this  department. 

Respectfully,  Wal.ter  L.  Fisher, 

Secretary. 

The  PREsmENT, 

The  White  House. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  January  5,  1912. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 

Sir:  I  have  examined  the  report  on  the  lower  Colorado  River  delta 
by  Mr.  Epes  Randolph  and  the  proposal  of  tKe  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  have  to  respectfully  submit  the  following  remarks : 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  should,  of  course,  be  paid  for 
its  work  at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt  in  1907,  as  recom- 
mended by  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
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With  reference  to  putting  the  river  back  into  its  old  channel,  I 
have  to  say  that  all  interested  in  lands  in  the  Colorado  River  delta 
desire  it,  for  by  doing  so  and  leveeing  the  river  some  400,000  to 
1,000,000  acre6  of  land  may  be  con  verted  from  grazing  or  waste  land 
into  irrigable  land  worth,  when  irrigated,  not  less  than  $100  an  acre — 
all  in  Mexico — ^and,  if  the  river  be  successfully  maintained  there,  the 
levee  will  also  cover  lands  in  Imperial  Valley. 

There  is,  then,  a  very  great  interest  behind  this  plan,  all  in  Mexi- 
can lands,  owned  in  great  part  by  Americans.  For  lands  in  the 
United  States  this  project  is  not  necessary  nor,  in  my  mind,  even 
desirable. 

First.  Because  it  will  be  costly  to  maintain  as  well  as  construct 
a  levee  subject  at  any  moment  to  attack  and  destruction  by  caving  or 
scour. 

Second.  It  will  result  in  raising  flood  level  of  the  Colorado  and 
then  make  more  costly  our  own  irrigation  works.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  remove  a  great  part  of  the  danger  to  our  lands  and  to  Im- 
perial Valley  if  the  bed  of  the  Colorado  were  lowered  from  5  to  10 
feet,  and  this  result  will  be  at  least  approximately  attained  by  allow- 
ing the  river  to  follow  its  present  course,  via  the  Abejas,  a  shorter 
line  to  sea  level^  and  a  lower  water  level  will  continue  until  the 
regimen  of  the  river  is  restored. 

Third.  All  lands  in  the  United  States  may  be  best  and  most  se- 
curely protected  against  damage  by  overflow  by  fixing  the  Colorado 
in  its  present  channel  as  far  as  to  the  Abejas  Kiver  or  the  Arizona- 
Mexican  boundary  line  and  by  adhering  to  the  line  of  the  California 
Development  Co.'s  levee  north  of  Volcano  Lake. 

Fourth.  I  do  not  place  any  importance  in  the  fill  of  10  feet  in 
Volcano  Lake.  Naturally^  sediment  has  settled  in  still  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope.  The  rim  of  Volcano  Lake  has  not  risen,  but  it 
will  probably  be  built  up  several  feet  by  deposits,  and  without  danger, 
necessarily,  to  American  lands. 

Fifth.  Nor  do  I  see  any  basis  for  the  estimate  that  the  rim  of  Vol- 
cano Lake,  which  is  now  34  feet  above  sea  level  and  has  been  so  high 
for  many  years,  will  be  40  feet  above  sea  level  in  four  years.  Tne 
sediment  from  the  overflow,  the  amount  of  which  is  quite  well  known, 
has  several  hundred  square  miles  of  area  over  whidi  it  must  be  de- 
posited, and  over  this  area  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  sediment 
of  the  high-water  discharge  of  the  (>)loraao  River  has  been  deposited 
for  countless  years.  The  special  board  recommended  that  volcano 
Lake  be  built  up  to  at  least  44  feet  above  sea  level. 

(6)  Even  if  the  land  were  filled  up  to  40  feet  or  to  44  feet,  I  do 
not  see  why  levees  can  not  be  reared  upon  land  at  that  height,  and 
with  great  ease  and  satil^faction.  Mr.  Randolph's  levee  is  on  land 
deposited  by  the  Colorado  and  raised  above  sea  level  60,  70,  80,  or 
more  feet,  and  he  still  proposes  levees  thereon,  and  tlie  bases  of  his 
levees  will  continue  to  rise  indefinitelv.  In  my  opinion  it  will  take 
at  least  20  years  to  raise  the  rim  of  Volcano  Lake  10  feet. 

(7)  Regarding  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  keep  the  Colorado  at  its  higher  level  in  its  old  <^annel. 
continually  lengthening  itself  out  by  deposits  in  the  gulf  and  raising 
its  slope  line,  and  threatening  breaches  into  the  Alamo  River  and 
thence  into  Salton  Sea,  whereas  long  life  to  the  Yuma  irrigation 
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project,  safety  against  overflow,  and  economy  will  best  be  subserved 
by  leaving  it  on  the  shorter  course  and  sunk  as  deep  as  may  result 
therefrom  within  its  banks. 

(8)  To  revet  the  banks  in  the  most  substantial  way  yet  developed 
and  as  applied  along  our  western  rivers,  as  far  as  a  breach  directly 
into  the  Imperial  Canal  or  Alamo  River  can  take  place,  then  to  con- 
struct and  riprap  the  levee  north  of  Volcano  Lake,  is  in  my  mind  the 
best  possible  solution  in  so  far  as  affects  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Silt-catching  and  current-steering  devices  are  alluring,  but 
elusive,  as  shown  by  years  and  years  of  trial  by  engineers  attracted 
by  their  apparent  effects,  which  effects  can  not  be  controlled  or  fixed. 

(9)  If  the  river  levees  be  built,  inasmuch  as  the  slope  alongside 
will  be  in  some  stretches  as  much  as  3  feet  to  the  mile,  whereas  the 
river  slope  is  about  1.3  feet  per  mile,  there  is  danger  that  the  river 
will  cut  a  new  course  alongside  the  levee  whether  the  burrow  pits  be 
on  the  land  side  or  not,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ockerson  Levee, 
unless  groins  or  spurs  reaching  above  high  water  be  built  of  such 
length  as  to  constrain  it  to  follow  down  its  old  channel  and  prevent 
longitudinal  scour  along  the  levee.  Such  groins  or  spurs  are  not 
shown  in  the  plans  submitted. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  the  levee  be  built  and  the  Abe j  as  break 
closed,  the  levee  should  be  built  at  least  one  year  before  closing  the 
break,  in  order  that  the  levees  might  be  properly^  consolidated  and 
vegetation  have  time  to  thickly  cover  in  front  of  it  before  subjecting 
it  to  scour  and  wave  wash.  * 

(10)  The  Ockerson  Levee  is  now  being  repaired  north  of  the 
Abejas  Eiver,  so  that  some  of  the  work,  estimated  at  $1,500,000,  has 
been  done.  That  price  seems  high.  Other  than  above  expressed,  I 
have  no  adverse  opinion. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  general  plan  submitted  so  long  as  the 
United  States  has  all  the  work  and  expense  with  no  adequate  interest 
therein,  and  when  desired  results  can  be  obtained  at  less  cost  and  risk. 

(11)  The  greatest  and  most  imminent  danger  to  United  States 
lands  and  property  lies  in  a  possible  breach  in  the  banks  and  levee 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  in  the  first  8  miles  below  the 
Mexican-California  boundary,  thus  admitting  water  directly  into 
the  Imperial  Canal,  and  the  plans  of  Mr.  Randolph  do  not  provide 
against  such  danger  in  any  adequate  way.  It  is  apparent  that  this 
particular  part  of  the  bank  and  levees  should  be  made  secure  before 
going  below  the  Abejas  River  under  any  project. 

(12)  These  remarks  are  all  based  upon  the  idea  that  we  are  con- 
cerned in  protecting  our  own  lands  and  property  in  the  most  direct, 
certain,  and  economical  way,  and  not  in  the  best  way  of  reclaiming 
lands  in  Mexico  and  protecting  our  lands  indirectlv  as  an  incident 
of  such  reclamation,  but  at  great  risk  and  cost.  If  we  owned  the 
Mexican  territory,  then  we  would  be  justified  in  building  the  pro- 
posed levee. 

The  views  expressed  above  are  in  substantial  accord  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  board,  except  that  I  believe  fixation 
of  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  bj^  revetment  to  be  a  sine  qua  non,  with- 
out which  levees  become  temporary  expedients,  subject  to  destruc- 
tion by  caving,  while  the  board  majority  puts  levees  in  first  place. 
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In  studying  the  problem  of  the  lower  Colorado  Biver,  especially 
floods  and  rate  of  deposit  of  sediment,  the  fact  of  the  accelerated 
rate  at  which  the  conservation  of  flood  waters  for  power  and  irriga- 
tion, by  reservoirs  at  headwaters  of  streams  fed  oy  melting  snow 
and  by  precipitation  over  their  higher  drainage  areas,  is  progressing 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Doubtless,  in  time,  all  water  precipi- 
tated in  the  arid  region  will  be  harnessed  and  made  to  work  its  way 
to  the  sea  or  be  drunk  by  the  soil  or  returned  to  the  air.  The  floods 
in  the  Colorado  are  now  being  diminished  by  reservoirs  and  irriga- 
tion systems,  and  the  amounts  of  sediment  carried  varying  likewise. 
Long  before  a  levee  of  reasonable  height  north  of  Volcano  Lake  will 
be  overtopped  by  sand,  sand  or  silt  may  cease  going  there  in  injuri- 
ous volume. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  L.  Marshal!^ 

Consulting  Engineer. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  Jamiary  5, 1912. 
The  Secretary  op  the  Interior. 
Sir:  In  the  memorandum  report  I  sent  in  to-day  cwiceming  the 

Sroposition  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  restore  the  ColOT^do 
liver  to  its  former  channel,  from  which  it  departed  last  year  via  the 
Abe j as"  River  and  Hardy,  Colo.,  I  omitted  some  reasons  bearing  on 
corporate  plans  and  political  or  international  matters  that  at  firrt 
I  thought  best  to  keep  out  of  the  report,  but  I  now,  after  reflection, 
think  the  following  should  go  with  the  report  I  made  if  it  meets  with 
your  approval. 

The  controlling  reason  I  have  to  give  against  building  the  levee 
proposed  by  Mr.  Kandolph  is  a  political  one. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  reclaim  Mexican  lands  without 
acquiring  any  right  to  maintain  or  control  the  works,  or  even  to  take 
water  through  Mexican  territory,  we  will  soon  lose  any  basis  for 
negotiations  with  Mexico,  having  given  her  everything  practically 
for  nothing. 

Our  lands  are  now  practically  at  the  mercy  of  Mexico;  but  perhan?. 
if  the  flooding  of  her  lands  is  continued,  she  may  consent  to  settle  by 
treaty  the  whole  question.  I  think  we  have  some  right  to  demanii 
that  the  Colorado  oe  fixed  in  position  as  the  boundary  line  and  that 
we  should  be  allowed  to  revet  its  banks  for  that  purpose  and  to  levee 
it  throughout  this  extent. 

This  IS  the  main  part  of  the  special  board's  project  relating  to 
levees  and  bank  protection  as  far  as  to  the  Abejas  River,  leaving  the 
larger  project,  including  the  closure  of  the  Abejas  break  and  the  ex- 
tension southward,  to  future  discussion  with  Mexico. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  L.  Marshall., 

Consulting  Engineer. 
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Carnegib  Institution  of  Washington, 

WasMn^on^  D.  C,  October  SO^  1911. 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft, 

President  of  the  Undted  States. 

Mr.  President:  I  ask  leave  to  lay  before  you  the  question  whether 
in  your  next  annual  message  a  paragraph  may  not  be  inserted  urging 
upon  Congress  the  duty  of  providing  for  better  preservation  and 
care  of  the  national  archives  by  the  erection  in  Washington  of  a 
national  archive  building.  I  make  this  suggestion  because  I  am 
chairman  of  a  committee  (Admiral  A.  T.  Mahan,  Prof.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Master,  and  myself)  appointed  by  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  to  urge  this  matter  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  and  of  Congress,  and  because  I  regard  it  as  a 
part  of  my  functions  as  director  of  the  department  of  historical 
research  in  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washmgton  to  do  whatever 
I  can  to  advance  here  the  interests  of  historical  investigators.  At  the 
same  time  I  fully  appreciate  that  if  a  proper  installation,  concentra- 
tion, and  organization  of  the  national  archives  takes  place,  it  will 
come  about  mainly  because  there  are  imperative  reasons  of  adminis- 
trative convenience  in  its  favor,  the  needs  of  historical  students, 
though  not  unimportant,  being  secondary. 

At  the  present  time  the  archives  of  the  Government  in  Washing- 
ton are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  in  many  respects  in  a  deplorable 
situation.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  a  general  sense  that  we  can  speak 
of  the  Government  archives  at  all.  The  usual  practice  has  been 
that  each  bureau  or  division  has,  from  its  founaation  in  1789  or 
later,  kept  its  own  papers  after  its  own  manner  and  in  its  own  place. 
In  spite  of  a  certain  amoimt  of  departmental  regulation  there  may 
be  said  to  be  a  hundred  different  deposits,  carea  for  by  a  hundred 
different  custodians  on  a  score  of  different  systems. 

But  want  of  uniformity  in  administration,  though  it  works  disad- 
vantageously  to  public  business  in  a  thousand  particulars,  is  only 
one  of  many  evils.  Greater  perhaps  are  the  evils  of  improper  hous- 
ing of  the  public  records.  In  some  departments  and  bureaus,  espe- 
cially the  older  ones  and  such  as  have  had  to  do  with  pecuniary 
interests,  papers  have  accumulated  to  an  extent  which  makes  it  a 
physical  impossibility  to  deal  with  them  properly  within  the  spaces 
of  their  present  builaings.  In  many  instances  they  are  crowded  into 
wooden  receptacles,  whioi  have  been  packed  so  closeljr  that  the  records 
are  almost  inaccessible  and  under  conditions  offering  a  verv  high 
degree  of  danger  from  fire.  Thousands  of  volumes  and  bundles  are 
kept  in  places .  utterly  unfit  for  such  purposes,  so  dark  that  their 
labels  can  not  be  read,  exposed  to  dirt  and  dampness,  to  pilfering 
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and  waste  and  destruction,  moldy  and  neglected.  In  several  cases, 
where  departments  have  been  miable  longer  to  endure  the  pressure 
upon  their  buildings,  they  have  colonized  out  large  masses  of  their 
old  papers,  hiriujg  for  their  storage  business  buildings  by  no  means 
fireproof,  in  which  apiin  the  evils  of  overcrowded  and  otherwise 
unsuitable  disposition  nave  been  repeated.  There  are  perhaps  a  dozen 
places  in  the  citj,  some  of  them  within  the  walls  of  Government 
buildings^  in  which  if  a  fire  of  any  magnitude  should  break  out  it 
could  easily  cost  the  Government,  m  papers  relating  to  claims  and 
the  like,  an  amount  several  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  a  proper 
national  archive  building. 

These  evils  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  again 
and  again.  As  far  back  as  1878  the  Secretary  of  War  advert^  to 
them  m  his  annual  report.  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of 
the  Interior,  and  of  the  Navy,  and  Postmasters  General  have  from 
time  to  time  since  then  dealt  with  the  matter  in  their  official  com- 
mimications.  Among  the  most  recent  and  cogent  of  such  statement? 
are  a  letter  addressed  by  Secretary  Cortelyou  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  7,  1908,  and  a  letter  of  July  26, 
1911,  addressed  by  Secretary  MacVeagh  to  the  chairman  of  tb« 
House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds.  All  the  depart- 
ments whose  heads  have  just  been  mentioned  suffer  in  a  high  degree 
from  the  evils  which  have  been  described  above  as  inherent  in  the 
present  situation.  But  while  Congress  has  at  times  discussed  these 
evils  and  made  some  advance  in  the  direction  of  their  solution,  the 
movement,  which  now  has  a  history  of  more  than  30  years  without 
decisive  progress,  seems  to  need  strong  impulsion  from  the  Chief 
Executive  to  bring  it  into  final  success. 

While  no  doubt  the  dangerous  and  injurious  conditions  now  pit- 
vailing  could  be  palliated  by  the  institution  of  a  rational  system  ()f 
destroying  useless  papers,  in  place  of  the  haphazard  and  perfunctorr 
procedure  now  employed,  yet  it  is  plain  from  every  reason  of  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  and  from  the  example  of  every  other  countrr 
that  the  only  true  solution  of  the  difficulties  under  which  we  now 
labor  is  the  erection  of  a  single  spacious  and  suitable  national  archive 
building. 

As  a  matter  of  construction,  this  would  mean  the  erection  of  i 
building  closely  resembling  a  honeycomb  of  library  stacks.  Such » 
structure  ought  not  to  cost  as  much  as  50  cents  a  cubic  foot.  At  the 
beginning,  according  to  estimates  which  the  departments  severallj 
furnished  to  President  Roosevelt,  a  building  having  a  capacity  of  a 
million  and  a  half  cubic  feet  should  be  erected,  though  a  lot  ^oali 
be  chosen  which  would  permit  increase  of  the  building  to  four  milliot 
cubic  feet  at  later  periods.  In  such  a  building  the  papers  which  ear' 
department  might  decide  to  be  not  needed  for  current  uses  could  ht 
deposited  under  fireproof  securitjr ;  could  be  systematically  arranged, 
indexed,  and  cared  for.  Increasing  masses  of  such  material  wouli 
be  sent  to  such  a  building  by  the  departments.  Objections  against 
sending  papers  out  of  their  buildings  would  disappear  as  the  advar 
tages  of  proper  arrangements  came  to  be  more  appreciated.  Sue*. 
has  been  the  experience  of  other  countries  after  erection  of  a^chi^e 
buildings.  By  pneumatic  tubes  or  other  modern  appliances  any  givie: 
paper  could,  upon  call  from  a  department,  be  brought  to  its  buildir;: 
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in  a  fraction  of  the  time  now  consumed  in  difficult  and  often  fruit- 
less searches  through  ill-stored  and  ill-arranged  files. 

The  fire  in  the  Albany  State  capitol  and  other  causes  led  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  in  the  last  session/ to 
take  a  more  serious  interest  in  this  problem  than  ever  before.  A  Ijill 
(H.  R.  11850)  was  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
and  referred  to  the  committee,  but  proceeded  no  further.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  President  may  see  fit  to  bring  the  matter  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  country  by  a  reference  to  it  in  the 
annual  message. 

With  this  letter  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  for  your  convenience  a 
copy  of  the  bill  referred  to,  of  a  memorial  offered  last  Februarv  by 
a  committee  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, and  of  a  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  last  May. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  regard, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  F.  Jameson. 
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SUQAB  IN  FOKEIQN  COUNTRIES. 


MESSAGE 

FROM  THB 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

T&INSMTTTIKG 

RSPOBT  BY  THB  8B0BBTABT  OF  8TATB  ZK  BBQABD  TO  IN70B- 
XATIOH  OOLLBOTBD  OOHOBBNZNG  SUQAB  ZK  FOBBIQH  COTTN- 
TBIBS. 


Fbbbuabt  6, 1912.— Read,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  ordered 

to  be  printed. 


To  the  Houss  of  Representa^ves: 

I  transmit  herewith  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard 
to  information  collected  by  the  department  concerning  sugar  in 
foreign  coxmtries. 


Thb  Whits  Housb, 

February  5, 1912. 


Wm.  H.  Tapt. 


Dbpabtment  of  State, 

Washington,  January  9, 1912. 
The  Pbesibent: 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  during  the  last  yeur  numer- 
ous requests  that  it  exercise  its  facilities  of  obtaining  authoritative 
information  concerning  sugar  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  reauests 
have  included  data  relative  to  the  beet  root  and  cane  crops  of  o^er^ 
ent  countries;  the  extent  to  which  sugar  is  made  the  basis  of  revenue 
by  import  duties,  excise  taxes,  and  local  imposts;  the  forms  of  export 
duties  and  bounties;  wholesale  and  retail  prices  j  and  various  other 
matters.  The  depaitment,  through  its  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cers, has  been  abfe  to  meet  this  demand  for  information. 

At  the  request  of  the  select  conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  department  on  June  27,  191 1,  issued  a  circular  instruction 
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to  confiular  officers  to  investigate  and  report  for  their  districts  on 
the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  the  grades  of  raw  and  refined  sugar, 
and  the  local  conditions  and  charges  affecting  distribution  and 
prices.  The  consular  officers  were  further  directed  to  make  an  his- 
torical r£sum6  giving  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  at  five-year 
periods  covering  25  yean  if  practicable. 

The  department  on  October  19  followed  this  instruction  b^  direct- 
ing the  consular  officers  to  report  •n  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
as  of  November  1,  1911,  (Jhus  supplementing  the  reports  made  in 
response  to  the  general  instruction  of  earlier  date.  A  practically 
umversal  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  meantime  nad  taken 
place,  due  to  a  shrinkage  m  the  cane  crop  of  Cuba  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year  and  a  prospective  shortage  in  the  b^t  crop  of 
Europe  in  consequence  of  the  drought.  By  calling  for  the  prices  as 
of  November  1  it  was  possible  to  determine  how  great  had  been  the 
increase  in  prices  in  tne  various  countries. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  the  inquiries  bv  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  cane  and  b^t  crop  deficiencies,  lliere  was  a  widespread 
demand  for  trustworthy  intelligence  as  to  the  extent  of  these  shorta^ 
and  the  prospect  of  the  respective  crops  for  the  future.  This  desire 
was  met  by  telegraphic  instructions  issued  on  October  3,  1911,  to 
the  consular  officers  at  the  capitals  of  the  sugar^produdng  countries 
to  report  regarding  the  season's  crop  and  the  surplus  available  for  j 
export,  and  also  the  outlook  for  the  next  season,  with  special  refer- 
ence  to  tha  estimated  surplus  available  for  export.  This  mtelligence. 
being  of  immediate  interest,  was  given  publicitv  as  fast  as  received, 
and  contributed  to  a  definite  understanoing  of  tne  prospects  of  sugar 
production  throughout  the  world.  It  enabled  a  reasonable  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  of  the  basic  economic  conditions  governing  the 
price  of  sugar. 

The  reports  received  in  response  to  the  instructions  of  June  27  and 
the  supplementary  instructions  of  October  19, 1911,  have  been  trans- 
mitted m  their  entiret^r  to  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  R^ 
resentatives.  In  addition  to  the  information  specifically  called  for  by 
the  d^artment  many  of  the  consular  officers  have  repoited  interesting 
facts  concerning  the  increase  or  decrease  of  production,  importation, 
or  exportation  of  sugar  in  the  countries  in  which  thev  are  stationed 
and  tne  general  state  of  the  sugar  industry.  An  analysis  of  some  of 
the  salient  points  of  the  information  contained  in  these  reports  may 
now  be  given. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  brought  out  is  that  sugar,  a  product 
of  universal  popular  consumption,  is  also  a  commoditv  of  universal 
taxation.  Its  economic  relation  to  the  fiscal  policies^  o!  governments 
is  apparent.  It  is  a  source  both  of  customs  and  of  internal  revenue 
by  means  of  import  duties,  by  taxes  on  consumption  in  the  form  of 
national  excise  duties,  and  bv  further  taxes  on  consumption  in  the 
shape  of  local  or  municipal  chaises,  such  as  the  octroi. 

The  national  economic  and  fiscal  policies  take  a  wide  range.  By 
some  countries  sugar  is  treated  solelv  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Amonk 
these  are  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Bel^um,  SwitzerUno^ 
Greece,  and  Pew.  By  others  it  is  subjected  to  high  import  duties, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  protectm^  and  developing  domestic 
industries  and  with  secondary  regard  to  tne  revenues.  Among  these 
countries  are  Sweden,  Roumania,  Japan,  Mexico,  Brazil,  CSiifo,  and 
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the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Several  countries  seem  to  treat  su^ar 
both  as  a  means  of  fostering  native  production  and  also  of  providmg 
for  national  revenues.  In  uiis  class  are  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  Canada, 
and  Denmark. 

Certain  of  the  countries  signatory  to  the  Brussels  conference,  which 
abolished  bounties  on  production,  may  be  said  to  form  a  class  by 
themselves  in  their  treatment  of  sugar  in  relation  to  the  import  duties. 
The  regular  tariff  rates  of  each  country  are  in  abeyance  m  so  far  as 
they  exceed  the  6  francs  per  100  kilograms  (or  52.53  cents  per  100 
pounds  avoirdupois)  which  the  conference  permits  as  the  maximum 
import  duty  that  may  be  imposed  over  and  above  the  excise  duties 
of  the  respective  countries  where  such  duties  exist.  These  countries 
include  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and  France.  Some  of  these 
countries  also  remit  the  excise  taxes  on  su^ar  when  exported.  It  also 
may  be  noted  that  a  number  of  the  contmental  countries  of  Europe 
give  preferential  treatment  to  sugar  from  their  colonies.  Among 
these  are  France  and  Portugal. 

Various  methods  for  controlling  and  relating  prices  obtain.  Some 
Governments  recognize  and  cooperate  with  combmations.  The  Rus- 
sian sugar  combination,  for  example,  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government.  Under  the  Russian  system  the  import  duties  may^  be 
regulated  at  will  by  the  Government  and  lowered  when  domestic  prices 
rise.  The  ministry  of  finance,  in  consultation  with  the  refiners  who 
compose  the  combmation,  determines  the  Quantities  of  sugar  annually 
to  be  produced,  placed  on  sale  locally,  ana  exported.  The  profits  of 
the  renners  are  strictly  regulated  by  the  Government,  the  oifference 
in  price  between  refined  and  unrefined  su^ar  being  fixed  by  law. 

la  Spain  a  sugar  manufacturers'  association  in  1907  secured  the 
passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  installation  of  new  refineries  within 
90  kilometers  (56  miles)  of  existing  ones;  but  this  law  recently  has 
been  repealed.  The  consular  officers  report  that  the  Spanish  sugar 
industry  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly  at  present.  Under 
Grovemment  auspices  this  organization  has  a  retail  store  in  each  dis- 
trict which  fixes  retail  prices. 

A  controlling  bureau  for  Austria  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
refineries  meets  fortnightly  at  Vienna,  fixes  tne  output  and  prices,  and 
r^ulates  the  other  details  of  the  business. 

The  Argentine  Republic  fixes  a  maximum  price  for  domestic  sugar 
by  law.  when  local  producers  are  unable  to  keep  within  this  pnce 
tne  tariff  is  lowered  and  foreign  sugar  comes  in  to  relieve  the  con- 
sumers. For  example,  from  January  7  to  April  15,  1911,  the  regular 
tariff  rate,  which  is  9  centavos  (approximately  9  cents)  per  kilogram 
on  refined  sugar  and  7  centavos  on  raw  sugfur,  was  reduced  to  7  cen- 
tavos on  refined  and  4^  centavos  on  raw,  because  the  price  of  national 
sugar  advanced  beyond  $1.27  per  10  kilograms  (22  pounds).  Argen- 
tine sugar  refiners,  the  consular  officers  report,  for  some  years  have 
limited  the  supply  in  accordance  with  the  demand,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  price,  while  allowing  few  importations. 

A  strong  combination  in  Brazil  maintains  and  controls  i)rices  on  the 
domestic  market,  agreeing  to  sell  surplusage  abroad,  sometimes  at  one- 
third  the  local  Bra^ian  price.  In  1907  an  agreement  was  made  bv 
producers  to  loin  in  determining  how  much  to  export  and  how  much 
to  offer  locally  at  an  advanced  price.    This  plan  was  for  a  time  in 
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operation,  and  there  have  been  attempts  since  it  was  discontinued  to 
revive  it. 

Combinations  of  retailers'  guilds  and  wholesalers'  guilds  and  refin- 
eries influence  the  trade  in  Japan. 

In  Sweden  a  combination  keeps  the  price  just  low  enough  to  make 
imports  unprofitable.  An  association  of  retail  dealers  in  Gottenboig 
controls  retail  prices  and  enforces  them  strictly. 

A  single  sugar  company  located  at  Sydney  dominates  the  trade  of 
Austraha  and  New  Zealand^  and  grocers'  associations  in  the  various 
parts  of  Australasia  determine  retail  prices. 

In  Canada  the  refineries  at  Montreal  are  in  control  of  the  situation. 

The  reports  of  the  consular  ofilcers^  are  of  special  interest  in  the 
definite  information  they  afford  regarding  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
It  appears  also  that  in  some  of  the  countries  current  quotations  of  the 
jobbing  trade  are  not  always  of  the  price  to  the  retailers,  since  the 
latter  receive  a  discount  on  their  total  bills  at  the  end  of  a  fiixed  period, 
while  in  other  places  they  receive  an  additional  quantity  of  sugar, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  discount  from  the  quotation  on  the  total 
quantity  bought. 

The  information  of  greatest  popular  interest,. however,  is  regarding 
retail  prices,  since  it  is  with  these  that  the  consumers  are  concerned. 
Retail  trade  methods  also  ahow  marked  variations  in  difiTerent 
countries  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country.  In  very 
manv  cases  it  appears  from  the  consular  reports  that  the  retailer  do^ 
not  look  for  a  direct  profit  on  sugar,  simply  using  it  as  a  means  of 
advertisement  and  or  attracting  trade  for  his  other  stock.  This 
practice  is  reported  to  prevail  in  parts  of  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
Uermany,  France,  Italy.  Spain,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Canada,  and  Australia.  In  a 
few  instances,  such  as  in  Scotland  and  in  Australia,  it  appears  to  have 
limited  the  advance  in  price  last  summer. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  an  absolute  standard  of  comparison 
for  retail  prices  in  the  different  countries  and  at  different  centers  of 
the  trade  in  the  same  country  is  manifest  because  there  is  much 
diversity  in  the  grades  and  classes  of  sugar  used.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  fix  a  comparative  standard  of  the  grades  of  white  surar  in 
most  common  use  from  which  the  relative  retail  prices  can  be  deter- 
mined with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  This  has  been  done  in 
the  reports  of  the  consular  officers.  An  anafysis  and  comparison  of  the 
retail  prices  has  been  made  for  the  leading  European  countries  and 
Canada  by  t>he  bureau  of  trade  relations  of  the  department.  The 
statement  is  instructive  as  showing  the  increase  whicn  took  place  be- 
tween July  and  November,  1911.  It  appears  from  this  analysis  that 
a  considerable  variation  in  prices  of  similar  CTades  frequently  exists 
in  different  locaUties  of  the  same  country.  It  also  appears  that  in 
countries  where  the  retail  prices  were  already  very  high,  as  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  it  was  not  possible  to  add  materially  to  those  prices  during 
the  advance  of  last  summer.  In  Italy,  for  example,  where  in  July  the 
usual  price  was  14  cents  per  pound,  the  increase  wa&  but  about  one- 
half  cent  per  pound.  In  Spain,  where  the  July  prices  ranged  in  the 
vicinity  oi  10  cents  per  pound,  actual  decreases  even  took  place  in 
some  cities. 

In  Russia,  where  a  large  surplus  stock  had  been  carried  over  from 
the  preceding  season,  the  Government  kept  the  prices  static.     The 
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sugar  combination  in  Sweden,  which  had  been  enforcing  a  high  price 
pnor  to  the  general  deficiency  in  the  sugar  supply,  found  it  dimcult 
to  make  increases.  In  general,  however,  throughout  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  in 
South  Africa,  there  was  an  increase  ranging  from  1  cent  per  pound 
to  nearly  3  cents,  avera^g  perhaps  not  far  from  2  cents  per  pound, 
on  the  varieties  of  white  sugar  m  ordinary  use  in  the  respective 
countries.  This  analytical  comparative  statement  is  subjoined. 
KespectfuUy  subimtted. 

P.  C.  Knox. 


Slaiement  iho(wing  the  eomparaHve  retail  mieee  of  mgar  per  pound  in  foreign  eountrietf 

July  and  November,  1911. 

(Compiled  by  tbe  Bnreaa  of  Trade  Relations,  Department  of  State,  from  Consular  Reports.] 


Coimtrles(anddtles). 

isr: 

Noyam- 
ber,  1911. 

Increase. 

Description  of  grades  of  sugar 
to  which  prices  apply. 

Great  Britain: 

Ixmdon ...  ............. 

Omte. 
4.0 
4.0 
3.8 
4.1 
4.5 
4.1 

4.9 

6.9 
4.9 
5.0 
4.7 
6.3 
5.3 

5.9 
6.1 
6.8 
5.9 
6.6 
6.6 

14.0 
14.0 
14.5 
14.5 
11.7 

6.5 
6.8 
8.4 
7.3 
8.9 

8.8 
7.4 
8.6 
7.3 

4.4 
5.1 
4.9 
4.3 

8.3 
8.7 

5.4 
7.0 
4.8 

5.0 

8.0 
7.7 

OtfUi. 
5.5 
6.0 
5.4 
5.6 
5.0 
6.3 

6.5 

7.8 
6.3 
6.7 
6.6 
6.5 
6.7 

8.3 
7.9 
7.4 
7.9 
8.3 
8.9 

14.6 
14.5 
14.9 
14.5 
13.7 

9.0 
8.3 
9.8 
9.1 
9.1 

8.8 
7.8 
8.7 
7.3 

6.1 
6.1 
7.3 
6.3 

10.9 
10.9 

6.4 
8.5 
6.3 

6.6 

8.5 
8.8 

CtfUi. 
1.6 
2.0 
1.6 
1.5 
.5 
2.2 

1.6 

1.9 
1.4 
1.7 
1.8 
1.3 
1.6 

3.3 
1.8 
.6 
2.0 
1.8 
3.3 

.6 
.5 
.4 

Granulated. 

UTBipOOl 

Do. 

Do. 

Leeds 

English  cane  (granulated). 
Granulated. 

OliiiWftw,... ,           , 

Dnblb. 

Crystals  (Tate's  twos,  etc.). 
Fine    soft    white,    second 

OennanT: 

Hamlmrs , 

quality. 
Granulated  (refined). 
Do. 

M»^gpb^i>if ......... 

Cologne 

Grade  In  fi»neral  use. 
Loaf(brode). 
Refined  I  coarse  grahi. 

No.  3  white  crystaliied. 
Do. 

-pnu^rnrt.  «n  thu  Mftln 

Brmlan  ... 

Paris 

Ifanp^fll^ .  . 

Bordeaux 

Do. 

Nantes 

Loaf. 

Lyon 

Granulated. 

Roabaix 

Do. 

Italy: 

Kome 

Centrifugal  (rsfinad). 
Do. 

N^les 

Genoa. 

Do. 

Vonlne . 

Refined. 

V'V*" 

1.0 

3.5 
1.5 
1.4 
1.8 
.3 

Do. 

^«tota.Hmig.ry: 

Crystal, 
Granulated. 

Budapest 

Carbbad 

Do. 

Pracue 

Clones  (refined). 

SStS:::::::::::;::::::;;:;:;::::;:::: 

Squares  and  cubes. 

Hoaoow 

Refined,  in  loaves. 

{Mwirn^         ...,.,.        , 

».l 
.1 

Do.' 

Riga 

Loaf. 

Wvsaw 

White  crystal. 

Birttserland: 

Geneva 

1.7 
1.0 
3.4 
2.0 

2.7 
2.2 

1.0 
1.5 
1.4 

1.6 

.5 

.6 

Zurich 

Loaf,  granulated. 

St.  Gall 

Best  white. 

Berne 

Loaf,  in  sacks. 

Tba  Netherlands: 

Refined. 

White  lefined  superior. 

«-"«S»b 

Refined,  in  eralns. 
White,  powdered. 
OystaUlted,  in  bags. 

White  granulated. 

Antwerp. 

tStt:  :::::::::     ; 

I>«imark: 

Copenhagen 

Sweden: 

flScVhnlm .      , 

Refined  granulated. 
White  household  granulated. 

Gothenburg. 
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StaUmmt  Aowmg  the  eomparaiwe  rdaH  vrku  ofmumt  per  ptnaid  infamgn  eoinfrk 
July  and  Novtmher,  iPii— Condnued. 

Countries  (and  dtiM). 

iSS: 

Novem- 
ber,1911. 

Increase. 

Deaolptkin  of  oidnitfsvpr 
to  which  pooH  apply. 

Norway: 

n)fiiftimi% 

Onto. 
6.3 
6.3 

8.7 
12.3 

9.4 
11.9 
10.5 

5.1 

10.1 

11.4 
12.3 

8.7 

5.0 

5.5 
5.6 
6.0 
6.6 
6.6 
6.1 
6.2 

8.*2 
7.9 

8.7 
11.6 

9.4 
10.2 
10.5 

6.2 

11.8 

13.1 
13.3 

9.7 

7.0 

7.0 
6.6 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.0 
7.6 

1.9 
1.6 

Oranutattedgiebe  white. 
Da 

Refined  lump. 

Loaf. 

Refined  white  caoB  blocks. 

Caoeloaf. 

Cut  loaf. 

Trieste  square  sugar. 

Loaf  and  granulated. 

Anstrian  hounp. 
A 1  fine  whiU. 

Grade  in  general  use. 

Best  grade  granulated  Am 

Standard  granoMBd. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Bergnn 

gnain: 
^J^atenda 

Madrid 

1.7 

M  ahiga 

JoreB°<iela  Frcmtera 

»1.7 

SeviUe 

Turkey: 

Constantinople 

1.1 

1.7 

1.7 
1.0 

1.0 

2.0 

1.5 
l.O 
2.0 
1.5 
1.5 
.9 
1.3 

RouTnantoi 

Buchanat. 

Gmoe: 

Athnw 

Patras 

fiarrla: 

Belerade 

Union  or  South  Africa: 

f-afffidftt 

Hallfix 

Montraal 

OtUwa 

Niagara  Falls 

Winnipeg. 

Vancouver 

Victoria. 

iDeon 

use. 

Non^— In  a  few  instances  the  prices  _. 
dilTerent  dates  thnro^umt  July  (m  a  few 
onilomity  as  of  Nov.  i,  1911. 


are  approziinate.   The  prices  In  the  first  column  ere  is  o 
August),  1911.   The  prices  in  the  noood  colmiio  at 
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CONSERVING  THE  EIGHTS 

OF  PIMA  INDIANS 

ARIZONA 


LETTERS  AND  PETITIONS 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  CONSERVING  THE 
RIGHTS  OF  THE  PIMA  INDIANS  OF  ARI- 
ZONA TO  THE  LANDS  OF  THEIR  RESER- 
VATION AND  THE  NECESSARY  WATER 
SUPPLY  FOR  IRRIGATION 


PRESENTED  BY  MR.  STEPHENS  OF  TEXAS 
February  8,  I9I2. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


WASHINGTON 
1912 
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LETTERS  AND  PETITIONS  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  CONSERVING 
THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PIMA  INDIANS  OF  ARIZONA  TO  THE 
LANDS  OF  THEIR  RESERVATION  AND  THE  NECESSARY  WATER 
SUPPLY  FOR  IRRIGATION. 


Saoaton,  Abiz.,  Jawwary  £9, 1912. 
Hon.  John  H.  Stephens, 

WashingUm,  D.  O. 
Deab  Sm:  I  write  a  few  lines  to  you.  We  want  J.  B.  Alexander 
to  be  punished,  because  he  really  did  bad  things  while  he  was  here 
at  Sacaton.  AU  the  Pima  Inmans  don't  want  well  water.  The 
well  water  is  no  good  for  our  lands.  We  want  you  to  help  us  and 
do  for  us  what  we  need. 

Very  respectfully,  Naroissb  Pobteb. 


Sacaton,  Ariz.,  January  £9, 191S. 
Mr.  John  H.  Stephens: 

To-night  I  will  say  a  word  to  you  about  the  wells;  that  we  do  not 
want  well  water  to  irrigate  our  lands  with  because  it  will  become 
alkali  in  two  or  three  years,  and  we  want  you  to  try  and  do  what 
you  can  for  us  Pima  Indians. 

I  want  J.  B.  Alexander  to  be  punished  in  some  way  because  he 
made  all  tinds  of  trouble  at  Sacaton  for  many  years.  He  ought  to 
be  punished. 

From  yours,  truly,  John  C.  Seoto. 


Gila  CSbossino,  Phoenix,  Abiz., 

January  2S,  1912. 
Hon.  SooTT  Ferris, 

Washington,  D.  0.  ^ 

Dear  Senator:  Water  conditions  here  are  veiy  poor.  We  haven't 
enough  to  irrigate  10  acres  the  year  around.  Part  of  the  time  we  have 
to  use  seepage  water  from  the  river  bed.  This  is  injurious  to  our  land, 
because  of  the  alkali  it  contains.  We  are  very  poor;  we  average 
yearly  $70,  exclusive  of  the  firewood  we  are  pemutted  to  sell  occasion- 
ally. We  used  to  be  independent  financially,  before  the  white  man 
cut  off  our  water  above.  Our  only  hope  to  prevent  our  becoming 
paupers  is  the  building  of  the  proposed  San  Carlos  Dam  and  the  res- 
toration of  our  water  rights  in  the  Gila  River.  We  beg  your  influence 
and  aid  in  this  matter — is  before  Congress,  we  believe.  We  trust  you 
will  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  help  us.  The  inclosed  pamphlet 
will  give  further  information. 

Yours,  truly,  Howard  Sanderson. 
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The  Pima  Indians  Relate  the  Stoby  of  Theib  Wbokgs. 
an  appeal  fob  justice. — ^the  pima  indians  of  abizona  appeal 

TO  CONOBESS  AND  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOB  i^^rmigftR 
OF  THEIB  WBONGS. 

Pdca  Indian  Resebvation, 

SaoaUmj  Ariz.,  Decemibar  £9, 1911. 

*'THE  WHITE  man's  FOOT." 

At  the  coining  of  the  white  men,  and  we  know  not  how  many  a^ 
before,  the  Pima  and  Papago  Indians  owned  and  .inhabited  Ui<^ 
country  north  from  the  Mexican  line  and  includin£^  the  yaUeys  of  the 
Gila  and  Salt  Rivers.  These  two  tribes  spoke  tne  same  language, 
but  the  Pimas  (river  people)  were  engajged  mainly  in  agriculture 
while  the  Papagoes  (desert  people)  depended  mainly  on  stock  raising 
for  a  Uving. 

Reports  of  Army  officers  and  others  will  show  that  these  TnHiAna 
were  kindly  disposed  toward  the  whiteS;  furnishing  food,  dielter,  and 
guidance  to  many  an  unfortunate  pioneer. 

In  the  days  when  Arizona  was  the  rendezvous  of  outlaws  and 
desperadoes,  the  white  traveler  found  safety  among  tiie  Pimas;  the 
Umted  States  Army  also  found  faithful  and  effective  help  in  the 
friendly  Pimas  while  subduing  warlike  tribes  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Before  these  hostile  tribes  were  conquered  but  few  white  settlen 
were  attracted  to  the  Pima  valleys,  but  after  peace  was  made  the 
white  pioneer  was  not  slow  to  see  the  advantages  oflPered  by  the 
rich  sou,  mild  climate,  and  irrigating  waters  of  the  Gila  River.  Now. 
while  the  desert  is  vast,  the  supply  of  ffood  water  for  irrifiution  k 
limited.  As  earlv  as  1888  the  agent  in  cnarge  of  the  Pima  Keaerva- 
tion  in  an  official  report  said: 

Considering  the  vast  surrender  of  natural  wealth  made  b3r  these  Indnna  to  the 
Govern mentj  including,  besides  fertile  valleys,  many  rich  mines  that  haw  aliCAdy 
yielded  millions  in  gold  and  silver  and  copper,  to  say  nothing  of  the  untold  minenl 
w^th  lying  still  undeveloped,  but  little  is  done  toward  their  support.  No  lataoo* 
and  no  annuities  are  issuea  to  them.  Outside  of  education  and  protectioa  to  their 
land  and  water  rights  they  can  be  termed  substantially  a  self-supporting  people. 

Nothing  but  mesauite,  sagebrush,  and  cactus  will  grow  on  this  or  any  of  the  r«er> 
vations  under  my  cnarge  without  izrigation.  Therefore  when  it  isconadered  that  all 
the  grain  raised  is  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  Indians  no  commendation  is  neceeBBrr 
from  me.  All  the  ditches  have  been  made  by  them  witiiout  the  aid  of  surveyinc 
instru  ments  or  engineering  advice.  There  is  not  a  thrasher  ot  grain  &jdl  on  any  ol  tb« 
reservations.  There  are  some  splendid  specimens  of  physical  strength,  both  male  and 
female,  among  these  Indians.  *  *  *  The  lands  near  their  ree^i^tione  are  beiiv: 
rapidly  taken  up  and  constant  encroachment  upon  their  water  rights  will  oocor  unleB 
the  agent  is  vigilant  and  energetic  in  the  discnaige  of  his  dutiea 

FAMINE  THREATENS  THE  PDCAS. 

In  1901  the  agent  wrote: 

In  my  last  report  I  expatiated  on  the  starving  and  hdpless  condition  of  the  Indian 
under  my  charge  and  the  necessity  of  the  builaing  of  a  storage  reservoir  by  the  G^t- 
emment.  Practically  the  same  conditions  exist  now,  and  the  experiences  of  the  piA 
year  have  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion  and  emphasised  the  need  for  the  lewavui 
After  putting  forth  every  possible  effort  (such  as  white  men  would  never  laakei  (« 
raise  a  crop  and  make  themselves  self-sustaining,  these  worthy  Indians  are  a^aia 
stranded  on  the  desert  with  scant  provisions  sufficient  for  only  a  few  weeks*  subastenct. 
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A   MEANS   OF   RELIEF. 

Recommendation  (from  same  report  aa  above):  I'hat.a  reservoir  be  constructed  on 
the  Gila  River  for  impounding  the  flood  waters  to  irrigate  the  Gila  River  Reservation 
which  contains  sufficient  fertile  soil  to  sustain  all  the  Indians  of  this  agency  and  make 
them  self-supporting,  independent,  and  a  happy  people.  That  Congress  be  asked 
to  build  this  reservoir  at  once,  thereby  giving  the  Indians  work  to  make  them  self- 
sustaining  until  their  lands  can  be  irrigated. 

In  his  report  for  1902  the  agent  says: 

The  assurance  we  now  have  of  the  building  of  the  San  Carlos  reservoir  through  the 
passage  of  the  national  inigation  law,  which  grants  the  necessary  power  to  the  honora- 
Dle  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  furnish  water  for  these  worthy  people,  opens  up  a  new 
era  of  greater  activity,  brightens  the  dark  path  they  have  so  long  traveled,  and  mspires 
new  hopes  of  a  better  and  happier  life  merited  by  the  patience  and  endurance  of  the 
Pinoa. 

FAITHLESS   GOYERNMENT  OFFICIALS. 

About  two  months  after  the  above  report  was  written,  J.  B.  Alex- 
ander took  charge  of  our  agency,  and  from  the  ver^  first  he  seemed 
to  place  himself  across  the  Punas'  path,  between  mm  and  his  river 
water.  So  far  as  we  know  he  never  tried  in  any  way  to  secure  river 
water  for  us.  During  Alexander's  administration  Ira  O.  Deaver 
and  Oliver  C.  May  were  sent  up  the  Gila  River  to  get  names  of  the 
white  peojole  who  w.ere  taking  water  from  the  river  above  the  reser- 
vation. 6n  June  10,  1904,  Superintendent  Alexander  reported  that 
all  data  relative  to  the  recovering  of  water  to  the  Pima  Indians  by 
judicial  proceediujgs  had  been  furnished  the  district  attorney  and  that 
in  consultation  with  him  the  attorney  had  said  that  ''there  are  960 
persons  using  water  from  the  Gila  River  above  the  point  whei-e  the 
Rma  Indians  divert  the  water  of  the  Gila  for  their  lands;  that  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  case  could  be  taken  up  and  prosecuted  to  a 
favorable  ending,"  etc.  (Excerpt  from  Report  Commissioner  Indian 
Affairs,  1904.) 

No  benefit  came  to  the  Pimas  from  all  this.  Along  about  this  time 
W.  H.  Cod«)  was  appointed  irrigation  engineer  for  the  Indians.  We 
have  not  the  papers  to  show  iust  what  the  speculators  and  politicians 
of  the  Salt  River  Valley  had  to  do  with  the  appointments  of  Agent 
Alexander  and  Engineer  Code,  but  the  events  which  followed  speak 
loudly.  Before  these  men  came  on  the  scene.  Government  engineers, 
in  pamphlet  No.  33  (U.  S.  Geological  Bureau),  had  recommended  the 
San  Carlos  Reservoir  site  as  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  country.  But 
some  time  between  August  15,  1902,  and  July  25,  1903,  it  seems  a 
reservoir  was  decided  upon  for  the  Salt  River  Vallev  instead  of  the 
Gila  River  Valley.  The  Pimas  were  told  that  much  of  their  reser- 
vation could  be  irrigated  from  the  Salt  River  Reservoir,  and  Alex- 
ander and  Code  at  once  began  talking  of  underground  water  for  the 
Indians.  To  this  the  Indians  objected,  as  they  had  seen  the  bad 
effect  of  seepage  water  on  their  fields  and  knew  the  well  water  was 
not  good  for  irrigation  Uke  the  Gila  River  water.  In  their  trouble  the 
Pimas  went  to  their  old  missionary.  Dr.  Cook,  and  told  him  of  their 
experience  with  seepage  water.  He  listened  to  them,  visited  their 
fields,  and  helped  them  to  secure  samples  of  well  water  for  analysis. 

A   CARNIVAL   OP   GRAFT. 

In  pamphlet  No.  33,  referred  to,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  San 
Carlos  Reservoir  was  about  $1,000,000,     With  the  beginning  of  Alex- 
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ander's  administration  $40,000  a  year  was  appropriated  bv  Congress 
for  the  relief  of  the  Pimas.  This  was  of  little  use  to  the  Indians,  &$ 
often  they  would  work  for  months  without  pay,  many  failed  to  re- 
ceive pay  for  wood  hauled  to  the  agencTi  and  as  can  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  the  reports  of  Inspector  E.  6.  linnen,  both  the  GoTeni- 
ment  and  the  Pimas  were  roboed  in  many  wa^s  by  Alexander  and  his 
friends,  though  in  the  short  time  that  Mr.  Linnen  was  here  he  was 
able  to  learn  of  but  few  of  the  many  crimes  committed  bv  them. 
Ijetters  of  protest  were  sent  to  both  the  Indian  Office  and  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  may  be  seen,  probably,  by  referring: 
to  the  files  in  those  offices,  but  the  rimas  received  only  insulting  let- 
ters for  the  most  part  in  reply.  At  one  time,  hearing  that  the  Pimas 
were  to  send  some  one  to  Washington  to  plead  their  cause,  Assistant 
Commissioner  Tonner  forbade  any  of  them  to  leave  the  reservation, 
saying  the  Indian  Office  would  look  after  their  interests,  etc. 

STONES  FOB  BREAD — WELL  WATEB  VEBSUS   BIVEB  WATEB. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Pimas  (headed  by  the  late  chief 
Antonio  Azul)  and  Commissioner  Leupp  regarding  well  water  for  irri- 
gation will  throw  some  Ue;ht  on  the  situation.  Also  in  a  letter  of 
December  23, 1907,  signed  py  Secretary  Garfield,  we  find  he  states  that 
''a  competent  and  impartial  board  of  engineers  had  decided  against 
San  Carlos,"  but  we  are  not  told  the  names  of  these  competent  engi- 
neers or  we  might  have  been  better  able  to  judge  as  to  their  impar- 
tiality than  the  honorable  Secretary,  In  tne  same  letter  we  find 
the  impUcation  that  we  had  sent  analyses  of  water  from  stagnant  pools. 
This  was  not  true.  Why  did  not  Government  officials  investigate 
and  find  the  truth  of  the  matter,  which  was  that  the  water  analyzed 
was  from  wells  in  constant  use  t 

A  WOLF  IN  sheep's   CLOTHING. 

Code  and  Alexander  also  tried  to  get  our  missionary  friend.  Rev. 
C.  H.  Cook,  to  side  with  them  against  us.  For  a  while  Alexander 
taught  a  Simday-school  class  and  advised  employees  to  attend 
church,  etc.,  as  a  good  Presbyterian.  Code  visited  Dr.  Cook  as  a 
friend,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  asked  if  he  did  not  think 
the  east  end  of  the  reservation  enough  for  the  Indians,  leaving  the 
west  end — the  best  part,  and  that  near  the  ranch  of  some  18,000  acres 
belonging  to  Code's  friend  and  business  associate.  Chandler — ^for  the 
white  people.  Mr.  Cook  is  our  true  friend  and  has  been  with  us  for 
40  years.  He  said,  "No;  I  think  the  Indians  need  all  the  land  they 
have."  Since  then  Code  and  Alexander  have  disUked  Dr.  Cook.  Ancl 
so  things  went  on.  The  Indians  were  not  allowed  to  meet  with  and 
talk  to  Government  officials  who  came  to  our  reservation.  Alexander 
and  Code  went  on  talking  of  the  fine  underground  water  and  pumps, 
and  Code  recommended  that  180,000  acres  of  our  reservation  lands 
be  sold  to  pay  for  pumping  plants.  He  never  told  what  he  Imew — 
that  the  white  men's  pumping  plants  have  all  been  failures  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  except  for  speculation.  Also  that  no  white  man 
on  the  place  would  take  the  great  Sacaton  School  pumping  plant  and 
farm  watered  by  it  as  a  gift  if  he  had  to  keep  and  run  it;  that  this 
|and^  at  first  better  than  most^  is  fast  becoming  worthless;  even  t^h^ 
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farmer  who  helped  Alexander  rob  the  Government  stating,  in  reply 
to  charges  against  him,  that  the  well  water  is  mining  the  school  farm 
at  Sacaton. 

A  MACHIAVELIAN   SCHEME. 

While  concocting  this  scheme  to  make  us  pay  over  a  half  million 
dollars  for  about  nine  wells — only  seven  of  them  yet  in  running  order — 
Code  and  Alexander  never  tell  of  our  right  to  good  river  water 
without  expense.  The  money  already  spent  for  ''relief"  and  on  the 
wells,  all  or  which  has  been  tnrown  away  or  stolen  by  rogues,  would 
have  nearly  built  the  San  Carlos  Dam,  out  this  would  have  put  an 
end  to  the  use  of  the  Pimas'  need  of  water  as  a  means  of  ^aft  and 
an  end  to  the  hope  of  speculators  of  securing  the  Indian  lands  for 
themselves;  an  end  also  to  the  hope  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
of  securing  control  of  the  Gila  River  through  the  possession  of  the 
Box  Canyon  (San  Carlos  Reservoir  site),  and  thus  virtually  secur- 
ing control  of  all  the  irrigable  land  in  the  Gila  Valley. 

WICKEDNESS   IN   HIGH   PLACES. 

As  the  result  of  an  investigation  early  in  1911,  James  B.  Alexan- 
der, agent  of  the  Pima  Reservation,  and.  a  number  of  his  friends  and 
coworkers  were  found  guilty  of  crime  which  included  robbery  both 
of  the  Pimas  and  of  the  Government  and  were  suspended.  Though 
but  few  of  his  crimes  were  unearthed,  Alexander  boasted  that  there 
were  officials  in  Washington  who  knew  all  he  had  been  doing  and 
would  have  to  see  him  through.  If  this  is  true  the  Pimas  ask,  Who 
are  they?  Since  he  was  suspended  and  eventually,  after  a  long 
period  of  uncertainty,  dismissed  as  the  result  of  the  overwhelming 
evidence  secured  by  inspector  Linnen,  Alexander  has  gone  up  and 
down  through  the  reservation  at  will,  telling  the  Indians  what  he  will 
do  when  he  gets  back  to  those  who  have  told  on  him,  and  what  for 
those  who  will  help  him.  Early  in  the  year  (following  his  suspen- 
sion) he  brought  many  papers  to  be  signed  by  the  Indians,  but  ii  the 
Indian  could  read,  he  was  usually  in  a  hurry  and  could  not  wait  for 
the  paper  to  be  read.  Many  Indians  were  told  that  they  could  only 
get  the  pay  for  wood  or  worK  of  which  they  had  been  cheated  if  they 
signed  tnese  papers,  etc.  Now  we  understand  that  the  papers  stated 
that  the  Indians  had  already  received  the  money  wbien  they  never 
have  received  and  were  used' to  discredit  Inspector  Linnen's  report  of 
the  facts. 

THB  CLOVEN   HOOF   AGAIN. 

In  May,  1911,  an  order  came  from  the  Indian  Office  to  allot  all 
the  Indians  10  acres  to  a  family  at  San  tan  under  the  wells  on  a 
small  comer  of  the  reservation  where  there  are,  perhaps,  6,000  acres 
that  have  been  cultivated.  The  pumps  were  not  finished.  No  knowl- 
edge had  been  gained  to  show  the  well  water  safe  for  use  on  the  land. 
The  pump  at  Sacaton,  drawing  water  from  six  wells,  with  difficulty 
irrigates  much  less  than  300  acres.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  any 
one  of  the  Santan  wells  would  do  better,  if  as  well,  and  we  must  pay 
for  instaUine  the  system  as  well  as  the  running  expenses,  wear  of 
machinery,  besides  the  $500,000  or  more  contracted  to  be  paid  to  the 
Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users'  Association  on  account  of  the  con- 
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Btruction  of  the  Roosevelt  irrigation  project.  When  this  order  far 
removal  came  so  that  the  grafters  could  pick  the  sugar  plurjs  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  reservation  after  we  had  been  dispcesesaed 
we  began  again  to  send  more  protests  and  petitions  to  Washington 
At  last,  in  October,  1911,  Commissioner  Valentine  visited  us  at  ocir 
earnest  request,  listened  to  our  case,  examined  into  the  facts,  and. 
as  his  speech  (published  in  the  Native  American  of  the  Phoenix 
Indian  School)  mdicates,  found  what  we  had  said  was  true.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  all  these  years  that  a  Grovemment  ofiicial  h&s 
given  us  a  chance  to  state  our  case.  We  looked  for  reUef  when  the 
commissioner  returned  to  Washington,  but  now  we  hear  that  inste^ii 
of  listening  to  the  report  of  an  honest  man,  some  officials  are  trying 
to  force  iir.  Valentine  out  of  the  service  because  he  stands  for  the 
right. 

THE   SEBPENT's  TRAIL. 

The  Pimas  are  still  at  the  mercy  of  a  temporary  superintendent, 
who  seems  to  be  controlled  by  the  dismissed  J.  B.  Alexander. 
Employees  are  given  to  understand  they  need  not  look  for  favor  or 
promotion  if  they  side  with  the  Pimas  in  their  struggle  for  their  land 
and  water  rights,  etc.,  more  than  we  have  time  to  write.  Can  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  country,  whose  money 
has  been  squandered  by  tJhe  rogues  who  have  robbed  us,  come  to 
our  aid  ? 

Sacaton,  Ariz.,  December  16,  19tl, 
Some  20  years  ago  and  all  the  time  before  that  date  we,  the  Pimas, 
had  all  the  water  needed  to  irrigate  our  farms,  and  we  had  no  diffieuttr 
in  making  our  living.  Since  tnat  time,  unless  the  rainfall  was  great, 
we  have  nad  to  suffer  more  or  less  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
administration  of  the  late  President  McEinley  looked  into  the  matter 
and  a  way  was  found  out  of  the  difficulty. 

A  great  deal  of  flood  water  passes  down  here  to  the  sea  and  does 
nobody  any  good.  Mr.  McKinley's  engineers  found  a  way  of  storing 
this  water  by  building  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir.  This  would  give 
the  needed  water  to  the  Indians  and  besides  leave  plenty  for  the  white 
settlers  in  the  Casa  Grande  Valley.  After  Mr.  McKinley's  death  the 
Indian  engineer  and  whites  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  persuaded  our 
Government  to  build  the  Tonto  (also  called  the  Roosevelt)  Reservoir 
at  a  great  cost.  Tliey  also  persuaded  the  Government  to  build 
electric  power  pumping  plants,  at  a  great  cost,  in  order  to  supplv  the 
Indians  with  worse  than  worthless  well  water.  The  Pimas  knew 
what  this  alkali  water  would  do  to  their  farms.  They  also  had  much 
of  the  water  analyzed,  and  sent  two  men  to  Washington,  but  the 
Indian  Office  and  the  Reclamation  Service  refused  to  Usten  to  them. 
The  inspectors  sent  by  the  Government  would  not  listen  to  our  people. 
Only  of  late  the  honorable  commissioner,  Mr.  Valentine,  was  willing 
to  see  for  himself  and  find  out  the  truth  in  the  matter.  To  expend 
about  $540,000  on  worthless  pumps  and  well  water  is  probablv  a 
scheme  which  those  who  engineered  it  do  ijot  wish  to  be  reminded  of. 
And  the  great  Gila  River,  with  its  fine  life-giving  water,  is  just  as 
wilUng  to  discharge  it  on  the  lands  as  to  send  it  to  the  ocean,  thus 
making  thousands  of  happy  homes  for  us  Pimas  and  for  the  whites 
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)esides,  at  a  small  expense  to  the  Oovemment,  which  years  ago  was 
he  steadfast  friend  oi  the  Pimas,  but  not  of  late  years. 

Antonito  Azul,  Chief  of  the  Pimaa. 

For  further  information  regarding  Pima  matters,  address  any  of 
:he  following: 

Kisto  J.  Morago,  Harvier  Cawker,  Lewis  D.  Nelson.  John  John- 
son, Jackson  Thomas,  business  committee  appointed  oy  the  tribe, 
Pima  Agency,  Sacaton,  Ariz. 

Conserving  the  Rights  of  the  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona. 

Indian  Rights  Association, 

Washington,  D.  C,  August  9, 1911. 
Hon.  John  H.  Stephens, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 

House  of  Representatit'es, 
Sir:  Your  special  interest  is  requested  in  the  matter  of  conserv- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona  to  the  lands  of  their 
reservation  and  the  necessary  water  supply  for  irrigation. 

The  Government  is  expending  lar^e  sums  of  money  in  providing 
well  water  for  irrigation  of  the  Puna  lands.  These  Indians  are 
entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right  through  prior  appropriation,  to  the 
natural  flow  of  the  water  of  the  Gila  River,  ana  justly  claim  that 
every  step  possible  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  secure 
for  them  the  reestablishment  and  continuance  of  the  use  of  the  low- 
water-mark  water  for  irrigation. 

These  Indians  were  the  first  settlers  along  the  Gila  River,  and 
were  self-supporting  until  immigrants  nearer  the  source  of  the  river 
diverted  the  waters  for  their  own  uses.  The  Government  has  so  far 
failed  to  prosecute  the  necessary  causes  to  establish  and  secure  the 
continued  use  of  these  waters  for  irrigation  and  this  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  these  Indians  have  uniformly  been  loyal  to  the 
United  States  and  formerly  aided  in  suppressing  the  revolts  of  the 
warlike  Apaches. 

The  Pimas  and  many  of  their  friends  feel  that  the  continued  use 
of  well  water  for  irrigation  is,  at  best,  in  an  experimental  stage, 
and  results  from  use  of  the  flow  of  underground  waters  in  different 
locations  within  their  reservation  is  foreboding  to  them. 

Directly  affecting  the  Pimas'  interests  is  the  proposed  disposition 
of  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir  site  by  the  Government.  Every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  see  that  provision  is  made  for  the  Pimas 
and  that  their  right  to  the  use  of  sufficient  low-water-mark  water  is 
guaranteed  to  them  in  any  negotiations  had  in  the  matter. 

The  inclosed  letters  ana  statements  concerning  these  rights  of  the 
Pimas,  we  submit,  reveal  a  condition  that  calls  for  investigation. 
Since  many  of  these  statements  are  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  Marten, 
Sacaton,  Ariz.,  within  the  Pima  Reservation,  we  desire  to  state  that 
on  former  occasions  we  have  found  statements  made  by  him  to  have 
been  very  carefully  considered  and  fully  substantiated  by  investi- 
gation. 

The  Pimas  are  petitioning  for  an  investigation,  claiming  that  their 
land  and  water  rights  are  in  jeopardy.  1  file  their  request  as  an 
exhibit  herewith. 
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We  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  Fimas  for  ser- 
eral  years  and  beUeve  that  their  best  interests  demand  an  investi^- 
tion  within  the  reservation  and  vicinity  thereof  by  your  committee, 
so  that  the  facts  affecting  their  right  to  land  and  water  may  be  made 
a  matter  of  record  for  your  future  use  in  their  behalf. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  M.  Bbosixjb, 
Agent  Indian  Rights  AasodcUion. 


a  petition  addressed  to  the  indian  rights  associanok  bt  tbi 
chiefs  of  the  pima  tribe  of  indians. 

July  31,  1911. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  chiefs  of  the  Pima  Tribe  o! 
Indians,  residing  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  Ariz.,  hereby  peu- 
tion  you  for  assistance  on  behalf  of  our  people. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  you  can  bring  the  matter  below  mentione": 
to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  present  our  peti- 
tion before  Congress  before  our  water  rights  in  the  Gua  River  are  for 
ever  lost  to  us: 

(1)  We  do  not  want  to  be  moved  from  our  homes,  but  ask  to  have 
water  supplied  to  our  farms  as  they  are  at  present  situated,  wfaicL 
we  beheve  is  entirely  practicable. 

(2)  We  earnestly  request  that  our  right  to  the  natural  low-water- 
mark flow  of  the  GUa  River,  or  such  part  of  it  as  we  were  accuf^ 
tomed  to  use  before  it  was  all  stolen  from  us  by  the  whites,  be  recog- 
nized by  the  Government,  and  that  suit  be  Drought  to  nave  sue. 
water  restored  to  us. 

(3)  We  further  request  that  the  Government  will  itself  retain  tb^ 
ownership  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir  site  and  not  give  it  awav  t<' 
private  interests;  and  that  if  the  reservoir  be  constructed  (wliioi 
construction  will  completely  shut  off  the  flow  of  water  in  the  Gili 
River),  that  such  part  of  the  natural  constant  flow  of  the  Gila  River, 
as  our  land  is  entitled  to  receive  by  prior  right  of  use  of  said  water 
be  furnished  to  us  out  of  the  reservoir  perpetually. 

(4)  We  have  no  confidence  in  the  wells  which  are  bein^  put  dowr 
by  the  Government  to  supply  a  small  part  of  our  land  witn  assureo 
water.  The  machinery  is  complicated  and  expensive  and  the  wmte: 
bad,  and  such  a  system  is  not  suited  to  our  needs. 

We  beg  that  the  Government  will  order  that  no  more  wells  b^ 
sunk  at  San  Tan. 

(5)  Wo  request  that  you  try  to  get  us  wavity  water,  such  as  coulii 
be  obtained  in  .quantity  from  San  Canos  Reservoir  or  the  onji- 
nally  proposed  Queen  Creek  Reservoir.  We  know  that  the  graTitj 
system  ot  irrigaUon  is  the  only  practicable  one  for  us,  and  we  ar? 
acQuainted  with  it,  and  the  water  supplied  would  be  good  wat^r. 
ana  would  not  ruin  our  lands  with  alkau,  as  the  well  water  is  like> 
to  do. 

(6)  We  request  that  10  acres  with  assured  water  be  allotted  ti* 
every  individual  of  our  tribe,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  reservaiii.c 
be  allotted  as  grazing  land. 

(7)  We  desire  to  have  a  representative  of  the  Government  sent  K 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  confer  with  us,  and  to  eTamine  tbr 
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conditions  pertaining  to  land  and  water  on  this  reservation.  So 
far,  we  have  had  no  voice  in  the  matter  at  ail.  We  have  been  con- 
tinually overreached  hj  Engineer  W.  H.  Code,  who  has  attempted 
to  force  a  system  of  irrigation  upon  us  which  is  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  in  which  we  have  no  confidence,  because  we  and 
our  ancestors  have  irrigated  this  land  for  centuries  and  know  what 
the  requirements  of  the  land  are. 

John  Hays,  (His  thumb  mark.) 

Chief  of  Saeaian  Flats  Reservation. 
Antonito  Azul,  (His  thumb  mark.) 

Head  Chief  of  the  Pima  Nation. 
Chief  Henry  Austin.  (His  thumb  mark.) 
Chief  James  Tobcpson.  (His  thumb  mark.) 
Chief  Hbney  Adams.  (His  thumb  mark.) 
Chief  James  Hollen.  (His  thumb  mark.) 
Chief  THOB1A.S.  (His  thumb  mark.) 

Juan  Jackson.  (His  thumb  mark.) 

Haveline  Enas.  (His  thumb  mark.) 

THE   ''FBOMISED"   LAND. 

A  reference  to  the  letter  recently  sent  bv  the  Indian  Office  to 
Allotting  Agent  Charles  E.  Roblin  under  elate  of  April  29,  1911, 
reference  41789,  land  allotments,  Gila  River,  will  show  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  move  the  Pima  Indians  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  Gila  Reservation,  where  they  are  at  present 
located,  and  establish  them  at  or  near  the  settlement  of  San  Tan, 
under  the  system  of  wells  now  in  process  of  construction. 

As  the  heads  of  families  everywhere  on  the  reservation  are  to  be 
allotted  at  San  Tan,  with  their  wives,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  they 
and  their  families  will  have  to  be  moved  to  San  Tan  if  they  are  to 
make  use  of  their  allotments.  Many  of  these  Indians  will  have  to 
be  moved  a  distance  of  25  miles,  and  most  of  the  allotments  will  have 
to  be  made  on  raw  land. 

It  would  seem  by  a  reference  to  Exhibits  1  and  3  that  in  1904  Mr. 
W.  H.  Code,  now  chief  engineer  of  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Senrice,  recommended  that  out  of  the  180,000  acres  of  land  which  he 
proposed  at  that  time  that  the  Indians  should  surrender  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  certain  portion  should  be  allotted  to  the  Indians,  namely , 
about  5,000  acres  at  Gila  Crossing  and  1,500  acres  at  Maricopa. 

In  the  fore  part  of  this  same  Exhibit  1  Mr.  Code  rives  reasons  why 
land  should  be  retained  by  the  Government  for  the  Indians  at  the 
points  specified,  namely,  because  they  are  of  great  value  on  account 
of  the  constant  supply  of  natural  gravity  water  flowing  there  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  sufficient  to  irrigate  all  the  area  of  oetween  four 
an(l  five  thousand  acres  at  Gila  Crossing  and  1,000  acres  at  Maricopa, 
which  Code  proposed  at  that  time  should  be  reserved. 

That  was  m  1904.  Now,  in  1911,  it  is  suddenly  proposed,  without 
a  word  of  warning,  to  move  the  Indians  away  from  these  valuable 
points  of  agricultural  development  on  to  an  area  of  raw  land  to  be 
watered  by  pumps  at  the  other  end  of  the  reservation;  of  course, 
without  warning. 

Surreptitious  measures  have  been  the  rule  for  yean  past  with 
regard  to  what  was  to  be  done  to  the  Pima  Indians,  as  a  reference  to 
Exhibit  2,  which  is  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Code,  will  show. 
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Why  is  this  sudden  change  made? 

Answer. — In  1904  there  were  no  white  settlers  at  or  near  the 
village  or  district  of  Gila  Crossing,  and  the  Indians  were  being  let 
comfortably  alone  because  nobody  wanted  their  land  at  that  tmie. 
Hence  Mr.  Code's  proposal  to  allot  them  there. 

The  reason  why  no  white  settlers  were  near  the  village  of  Gila 
Crossing  in  1904  was  because  the  Indians  had  appropriated  all  the 
available  constant  water  supply  that  could  be  obtamea  from  the  Gik 
River  at  that  point  and  were  using  the  same  on  their  reservation,  and 
there  was  as  yet  no  prospect  of  ootaining  water  for  this  land  out  of 
the  Salt  River  because  the  construction  of  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir 
had  not  been  assured.  Besides,  there  was  not  the  rush  for  land 
around  Phoenix  at  that  time  (1904)  that  has  since  occurred. 

But  now,  since  the  completion  of  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir,  it  b 
known  that  all  the  cultivable  land  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at 
Gila  Crossing  can  be  suppUed  with  Salt  River  impounded  water,  and 
in  conseauence  this  land  has  become  of  much  speculative  value,  so 
that  all  the  public  land  near  the  reservation  line  m  the  neighborhood 
of  Gila  Crossing  has  been  filed  on  by  white  homesteaders. 

The  whites  are  very  anxious  that  the  land  at  Gila  Crossing  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Indians  should  be  opened  to  settlement  and 
are  only  waitmg  for  a  chance  to  rush  in. 

There  are  over  1,000  Indians,  according  to  official  count,  at  the 
settlement  of  Gila  Crossing.  These  Indians  have  about  30  miles  of 
canals,  and  Mr.  Code's  own  report  is  submitted  (Exhibit  1)  to  show 
that  in  the  phenomenally  dry  season  (Code's  own  words)  of  1904 
there  were  1,500  inches  of  seepage  water  available  at  the  Indian 
settlement  of  Gila  Crossing.    Code  ought  to  know. 

The  following  pertinent  question  may  appropriately  be  asked:  **lf 
1,500  inches  of  water  flow  constantly  at  Gila  Crossing  by  force  of 
gravity  sufficient,  as  Mr.  Code  says,  to  irrigate  between  four  and  five 
thousand  acres,  and  this  also,  according  to  Code's  report,  in  the 
phenomenally  dry  season  of  June,  1904  (see  Exhibit  1),  why  does 
Mr.  Code  want  the  Indians  to  abandon  that  much  water  in  order  to 
get  a  similar  amount  of  pumped  water  from  the  wells  at  San  Tan  f 

Code  claims  the  maximum  output  of  each  well  to  be  250  miner's 
inches  of  water.  This  estimate  is  undoubtedly  too  high.  Whatever 
the  output  may  be  theoretically,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  as  much  as  2O0 
inches  of  water  will  reach  the  Indians'  fields  after  it  has  been  dis- 
tributed through  the  laterals.  Eveiy  farmer  knows  the  loss  sustained 
by  seepage  into  the  ground  and  evaporation  as  the  water  pass^ 
through  the  ditches  in  Arizona  during  the  summer  months. 

However,  allowing  for  the  sake  of  ar^ment  that  this  250  inches 
of  water  does  really  reach  the  Indians'  fields  after  being  distributed 
through  the  ditches,  Mr.  Code's  estimate  of  1,500  inches  of  seepp 
water  at  Gila  Crossing  would  be  equal  to  the  output  of  six  well-. 
Add  to  this  the  water  supply  of  the  Maricopas  below  Gila  Crossing 
on  the  Pima  Reservation,  assured  from  the  Salt  River,  sufficient,  as 
Mr.  Code  says,  to  irrigate  about  1,000  acres,  equal  to  the  output  of  al 
least  one  more  well,  and  the  result  is  that  the  amount  of  natural  water 
flowing  by  gravity  assured  to  the  two  villages  of  Gila  doasing  and 
Maricopa  equals  the  output  of  at  least  seven  wells. 

The  cost  of     well  is  said  to  be,  approximately,  S10,000. 

Thus  this  output  of  water,  equal  in  volume  to  a  stream  covering 
6,000  acres  of  land,  from  wells,  according  to  Code's  own  estimati^ 
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would  be  worth  the  cost  of  seven  wells  at  about  $10,000  per  well,  or, 
approximately,  $70,000 — a  very  nice  snap  for  the  whites,  without 
counting  the  land  and  improvements. 

However,  it  is  stated  that  even  with  this  assured  water  supply  there 
is  not  enough  water  at  GUa  Crossing  for  purposes  of  urination. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  seldom  or 
never  enough  water  for  irrigation  purposes  anywhere,  even  under 
the  reclamation  system. 

That  this  natural  supply  of  assured  water  at  Gila  Crossing  could 
be  augmented  by  means  of  pumped  water  there  is  no  doubt,  nor  is 
there  any  doubt  as  to  the  feasibiUty  of  extending  the  transmission 
line  to  Gila  Crossing.  But  the  cost  is  said  to  be  prohibitive — as 
much  as  $4,000  per  mile,  it  has  been  stated.  This  is  obviously  not 
true,  and  certain  officials  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  who  should 
and  doubtless  do  know,  and  whose  names  can  be  given,  state  that  the 
transmission  line  can  be  installed  at  a  cost  of  $1,700  per  mile. 

This  estimate  is  nearer  the  truth,  as  will  be  apparent  when  it  is 
known  that  the  cost  of  the  40-foot  towers  which  are  used  in  con- 
structing the  transmission  line  strung  between  them  cost  but  $50 
apiece  laid  down  at  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  the  transmission  wire  is  No.  6 
cable,  composed  of  three  strands  of  hard  drawn  copper  wire,  twisted 
together. 

There  are  16  of  the  said  towers  to  the  mile,  and  three  strings  of  the 
said  three-ply  wire  used  between  the  said  towers. 

In  taking  this  line  down  to  Gila  Crossing,  a  transformer  station 
would  be  required  midway  between  the  end  of  the  present  power 
line  as  far  as  it  is  now  completed  and  the  terminus  at  Gila  Crossing. 

Allowing  the  cost  of  this  transformer  station  to  be  $30,000  and  the 
cost  of  the  transmission  line  alone  to  be  $1,700  per  mile  for  25  miles, 
this  being  about  the  distance  from  the  end  of  the  present  power 
line  to  Gua  Crossing,  amounting  to  $42,500,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
total  cost  of  such  transmission  fine  would  aggregate,  approximately, 
$70,000.  The  supply  of  gravity  water  at  Gila  Crossing  and  at  the 
Maricopa  village  some  miles  below  it,  which  supply  it  is  proposed  the 
Indian^  should  abanr  on  in  favor  of  pumped  water  at  San  Tan,  has 
been  shown,  according  to  Mr.  Code's  figures,  to  be  equal  to  the  out- 
put of  seven  wells,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $70,000,  for  which  a  trans- 
mission Une  might  be  installed  to  Gila  Crossing. 

Seeing  that  it  would  cost  approximately  $70,000  to  get  as  much 

fmmped  water  at  San  Tan  as  now  is  running  at  Gila  Crossing  by 
orce  of  gravity,  why  not  expend  this  amount  of  money  on  an  electric 
transmission  hne  and  augment  the  natural  supply  of  water  at  Gila 
Crossing  with  three  or  four  wells,  seeing  that  this  additional  supply 
would  cost  no  more  to  pump  there  than  at  San  Tan.  Another  ad- 
vantage, amounting  in  a  few  years  to  big  figures,  would  bo  that  there 
would  be  no  electricity  to  buy  at  a  cost  of  nearly  1  cent  per  kilowa(  t 
hour  for  this  natural  gravity  water  nor  any  mamtenance  charges  to 
keep  up  for  the  seven  wells  that  would  be  required  to  produce  an 
equal  flow  at  San  Tan.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  pumped  water,  there 
is  always  danger  of  the  permanent  water  plane  of  the  country  being 
lowered  below  the  dept  i  of  the  wells  from  various  causes,  thus  neces- 
sitating the  deepening  of  the  wells  at  great  additional  expense,  and 
perhaps  at  a  very  critical  time  for  growing  crops. 
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That  this  is  not  a  delusion  is  seen  by  reference  to  a  letter  written 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Mr.  Code  under  date  of  December 
2, 1904. 

On  March  3,  1904,  the  water  level  in  all  the  bored  wells  stood  22  inches  below  the 
concrete  floor  of  our  tunnel.  This  measurement  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  point 
had  not  been  operating  for  several  days,  hence  tlie  level  was  assumed  as  norntai 
On  October  21,  1904  ♦  «  *  I  found  the  normal  water  level  to  be  31  inches  beK* 
floor  of  tunnel.  This  latter  measurement  showed  a  lowering  of  the  water  plane  of  '-• 
inches  since  last  March.    ♦    ♦    * 

This  year,  1911,  the  permanent  water  plane  of  the  country  m 
which  the  said  wells  are  situated  is  6  feet  lower  than  it  was  at  the 
time  the  wells  were  first  started  in  1904,  and  if  it  should  still  continue 
to  increase  in  depth  the  situation  will  become  not  only  critical  but 
alarming. 

These  data  are  merely  given  to  show  that  the  plan  to  extend  thf 
transmission  line  to  Gila  Crossing  would  not  be  impracticable,  as 
has  been  stated,  nor  attended  with  any  more  expense  than  a  systeic 
of  wells  to  take  the  place  of  a  natural  gravity  water  supply  such  as 
there  is  at  that  point.  Indeed,  such  a  plan  would  be  attended  witL 
not  only  less  expense,  but  greater  advantages. 

The  people  at  Gila  Crossing  have  enough  assured  water  already 
to  supply  a  large  part  of  their  acreage  and  would  be  better  off  as 
well  as  better  pleased  to  be  left  alone  by  the  Government  rather  than 
to  be  removea  from  their  present  homes  onto  a  raw  land  suppbe: 
with  water  from  pumps,  which  is  not  good  water,  though  it  maj 
serve  when  augmented  with  much  muddy  flood  water,  and  in  this 
way  only  be  free  from  the  injurious  effects  on  the  land  of  pumpei 
water  alone. 

Here  is  yet  another  pertinent  question:  Seeing  that  it  is  profKJs^i 
by  the  Government  in  their  letter  from  the  Indian  Office  to  Allotting 
Agent  Charles  E.  Roblin,  under  date  of  April  29,  1911,  to  allot  &I 
the  Indians  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  San  Tan,  why  was  no: 
water  instead  of  electricity  bought  for  them  ?  Water,  not  electricitj. 
seeing  that  such  water  can  be  deUvered  from  the  reservoir  to  the 
reservation  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  different  points.  Such 
water  is  being  distributed  to  the  Maricopas  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  at  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  Gila  Reservation,  sufficient,  af 
Mr.  Code  says,  to  irrigate  1,000  acres  (see  Exhibit  1),  and  the  white* 
are  only  waiting  the  time  when  Gila  Crossing  shall  be  opened  to  set- 
tlement to  spread  Salt  River  impounded  water  over  what  is  still  th^ 
Indians'  land.  The  Maricopas  get  their  Salt  River  impounded  wator 
by  court  decision.  The  Reclamation  Service,  under  Mr.  Code,  wotjI  i 
doubtless  have  preferred  them  to  have  puinped  water,  although  sue', 
acreage  of  land  in  the  Gila  Valley  as  the  Government  has  supplie-i 
with  pumped  water  is  assessed  at  the  enormous  rate  of  nearly  $"" 
per  acre  i  common  with  the  acreage  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  which 
draws  water  from  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir. 

The  difference  is  that  the  whites  get  the  natural  flow  of  good  river 
water  and  the  Indians  get  the  electricity. 

It  was  stated  at  the  time  that  this  deal  was  first  proposed  that  ikt 
Roosevelt  water  could  not  be  gotten  across  the  Gila  River  for  th- 
reservation  to  water  the  south  side  of  it,  while  on  the  other  hand.  :* 
was  quite  easy  to  extend  the  transmission  line  and  so  secure  power  t«^ 
supply  both  sides  of  the  reservation  land  along  the  river  wiui  a  co&- 
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stant  water  supply.  Why,  then,  is  the  transmission  line  not  now  to 
be  extended  ? 

Why  is  only  a  small  area  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  be 
watered  with  electrically  developed  water,  when,  if  the  Govern- 
ment's plan  were  that  all  the  Indians  be  moved  onto  such  small  area 
on  the  north  side,  ^avity  water  could  have  been  secured  for  the 
same?  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  whites  want  the  land  at  Gila 
Crossing  and  are  determined  to  have  it  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means. 
And  the  means  being  at  present  employed  is  to  delude  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  aid  of  some  unscrupulous  officials,  into  beUeving 
what  is  not  true  against  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  and  to  use  the 
Government  as  a  cat's-paw  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
the  land  jabbers. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Casa  Blanca  Indians  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  extending  the  transmission 
line  to  Gila  Crossing,  why  is  it  that  the  proposed  nine  wells  which 
were  to  have  been  sunk  at  Casa  Blanca  will  not  now  be  put  there, 
but  the  plan  abandoned,  and  the  Indians  Uving  at  that  village  be 
required  to  move  away  onto  a  piece  of  raw  land  miles  distant  up  the 
river  ? 

The  question  is  the  more  pertinent  because  the  end  of  the 
transmission  line  is  only  about  4  miles  from  Casa  Blanca  and  headed 
directly  toward  that  place,  and  a  point  has  already  been  determined 
upon  by  the  Reclamation  Service  people  from  which  the  line  may  be 
slung  across  the  river.  The  cost  will  be  no  more  than  the  actual  4 
miles  of  transmission  line,  as  no  transforming  station  will  be  re- 
quii'ed. 

Is  it  to  accommodate  contemplated  future  white  settlers  that  the 

Eower  line  has  been  left  located  so  invitingly  opposite  Casa  Blanca? 
>o  the  whites  intend  to  use  the  Government  m  tins  case  also  to  get  for 
them  this  extremelv  desirable  territory  which  the  Indians  have 
farmed  and  irrigated  with  fertilizing  water  for  centuries,  and  where 
the  Spanish  conquerors  first  found  them,  until  the  land  has  become 
as  ricn  as  the  Nile  Valley  and  silt  and  humus  have  been  deposited  in 
places  to  a  depth  of  several  feet?    And  please  note  the  following: 

The  Government  has  bought  1,000  horsepower  of  electricity  for 
the  Pima  Indians.  The  motor  with  which  each  well  is  equipped  can 
consume  but  45  horsepower  as  its  maximum,  and  no  pump  can  be 
supplied  with  more. 

At  present  there  are  but  10  weUs  constructed  or  in  process  of  con- 
struction, and  3  more  are  contemplated  at  present.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  13  wells  will  supply  20,000  acres  with  assured  water  per- 

f>etually,  which  area  is  all  tne  Government  expects  to  assure  a  supply 
or  so  far  as  the  Pima  Indians  are  concerned. 

Now,  how  much  of  the  1,000  horsepower  of  electricitv  contracted 
for  by  the  Government  for  the  Indians  will  these  13  wells  consume? 
Forty-five  horsepower  for  13  wells  equals  585  horsepower,  or  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  supply  that  has  been  contracted  for. 

It  is  planned  to  use  150  horsepower  at  Sacaton  Agency,  but  since 
the  Indians'  lands  wiU  ^et  no  benefit  from  this  expenditure  it  should 
not  be  charged  up  against  them.  Where  is  the  four  hundred  and 
odd  horsepower  oi  electricity  not  used  going  to  be  expended?    This, 
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allowing  for  some  loss,  would  be  sufficient  to  run  some  ei^t  more 
pumps. 

Again,  why  has  the  original  scheme,  thought  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely settled,  to  equip  the  settlement  of  Casa  Blanca  vnih  nine  wells, 
been  suddenly  abandoned  and  the  number  of  wells  now  contemplated, 
in  addition  to  those  completed  or  in  process  of  completion,  been  cut 
down  to  three,  all  of  which  are  to  be  drilled  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  at  San  Tan,  to  irrigate  raw  land  ? 

The  wliites  will  know  just  how  much  electricity  there  is  to  spare 
and  just  how  to  get  it  across  the  Gila  River  after  they  get  possession 
of  the  Casa  Blanca  land.  If  it  be  said  that  more  pumps  will  be  in* 
stalled  at  San  Tan,  so  as  to  use  up  the  balance  of  the  horsepower  con- 
tracted for  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  that  is  not  a  good  or  just 
proposition,  because  the  area  of  old  cultivated  land  wmch  may  be 
watered  from  wells  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  at  San  Tan  is  a 
comparativelj^  narrow  strip,  and  only  a  limited  amount  of  water 
could  be  distributed  effectively  over  such  an  area. 

Crops  on  raw  land  are  poor  at  first  and  need  very  frequent  irriga- 
tion. 

But  at  Casa  Blanca  is  some  of  the  richest  and  oldest  cultivated 
land  in  America,  which  might  be  watered  to  the  greatest  advantage 
by  means  of  wells  to  augment  the  natural  supply  of  gravity  flood 
water,  from  which  well  water  might  be  raised  with  some  of  tne  elec- 
tricity, of  which  they  have  so  great  a  surplus. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  a  perusal  of  some  of  Mr.  Code's  former 
letters,  and  especially  Exhibits  1,  3,  and  4,  that  the  sale  of  the  ^est 
half  of  the  Gila  River  Reservation  is  contemplated,  and  the  present 
move  to  allot  the  heads  of  famiUes,  with  their  wives,  and  rush  ail 
the  Indians  up  to  one  small  comer  of  the  reservation  is  an  organized 
effort  on  the  part  of  some  unscrupulous  schemers  to  accomplish  a 
nefarious  project,  while  blinding  the  Government  to  the  true  facts. 

This  is  the  more  apparent  because  the  Pimas  have  never  been  con- 
sulted with  in  regard  to  the  proposed  exchange  of  land  for  pumped 
water,  nor  in  regard  to  moving  them  away  from  their  present  homes, 
but  the  Government's  plans  for  them  have  always  been  kept  up  some- 
body's sleeve  so  that  no  man  not  in  the  secret  had-  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  just  what  it  was  proposed  to  do.  Note  the  following 
by  Code  (Exhibit  2): 

Any  move  which  would  lead  these  Indians  to  think  that  the  reservation  was  to  be 
finally  allotted  and  the  surplus  lands  thrown  open  will  result  in  much  perturbfttioc 
and  discontent  on  their  part  and  have  a  serious  effect  in  successfully  locating  thfc 
under  the  contemplated  system 

No  wonder  that  the  Indians  would  be  "perturbed"  at  such  a 
proposition.  These  Indians  have  never  taken  up  arms  or  killed  any 
white  people.  Why  were  they  not  consulted  before  this  scheme  wa^ 
hatched  out  ? 

Besides,  under  the  latest  plan  to  allot  the  Pimas  all  at  San  Tan. 
nothing  is  said  any  more  about  the  5,000  acres  to  be  reserved  at 
Gila  Crossing  with  the  1,100  inches  of  water  or  the  1,600  acres  t4> 
be  reserved  at  Maricopa  with  Salt  River  impounded  water  sufficient 
to  irrigate  1 ,000  acres.  That  has  now  become  too  valuable  to  leave  t* » 
Indians. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  new  part  of  the  subject. 
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Why  should  180,000  acres  of  the  Pimas'  territory  be  required  in 
exchange  for  the  pumping  project  recommended  by  Code,  of  which 
the  cost  was  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000?  This  would 
mean  less  than  S3  per  acre  for  land  on  which  the  mesquite  timber 
alone  should  bfc  worth  that  amount  and  still  leave  the  land.  Raw 
land  at  tlio  white  settlements  along  the  Gila  River  can  not  be  bought 
for  less  than  $76  per  acre,  and  for  land  set  to  alfalfa  at  Buckeye,  a 
white  settlement  some  20  miles  below  Gila  Crossing,  a  price  of  from 
SI 00  to  $200  per  acre  is  asked  and  obtained. 

Before  the  Indians  are  requir-ed  to  surrender  any  land,  if  ever 
they  are  required  to  surrender  any,  a  competent  estimate  of  the  land 
to  be  surrendered  should  be  made  by  the  Government,  so  that  the 
value  of  improved  land,  unimproved  land,  timber,  and  other  values 
could  be  ascertained,  and  not  a  haphazard  lumping  off  of  a  huge 
area  be  permitted  without  any  valuation  at  all. 

But  Mr.  Code  does  not  ask  for  any  valuation  to  be  made  of  the 
land  h6  proposes  to  have  the  Government  *' exchange"  for  a  pumping 
plant.  Prooably,  as  he  is  not  an  ignoramus,  he  knows  the  value  oi 
tlie  said  land  too  well.  Others  do  if  he  does  not,  and  none  better 
than  the  Pimas  themselves,  who  have  been  required  to  give  it  up. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  such  scheme  in  view,  why  the 
letter  to  Roblin?  Why  the  plan  to  push  the  Indians  off  their  farms 
on  tliis  west  half  of  the  reservation  ?  Why  the  frantic  haste  to  allot 
the  land  under  the  wells  when  there  is  not  one-fourth  enough  of  said 
land  to  go  around ! 

It  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  Indian  Office  to  Allotting  Agent 
Charles  E.  Roblin,  under  date  of  April  29,  1911,  that — 

The  office  does  not  deny  the  right  *  *  *  minor  children  to  allotments  of 
irrigable  lands,  but  that  it  is  its  intention,  unless  future  developments  shall  cause 
such  couTHe  to  be  impracticable,  to  bring  sufficient  irrigable  land  within  the  reserva- 
tion under  ditch  to  afford  allotments  *  *  *  of  at  least  5  acres  *  *  *  to  all 
members  of  the  tribe. 

Unless  such  course  be  impracticable.  It  is  manifestly  impracti- 
cable already  to  allot  the  heads  of  families,  the  breadwinners,  on 
one  side  of  tne  river  and  the  children  on  the  other  for  reasons  which 
•an  be  given,  and  if  the  allotments  are  not  to  be  made  on  the  other 
dde  of  the  river  (the  south  side  at  Casa  Blanca),  where  it  was  pro- 
(XMsed  to  put  down  nine  wells,  and  to  within  4  miles  of  where  the 
transmission  line  has  been  extended,  why  are  not  whole  famil^'es 
allotted  together  at  San  Tan  until  all  that  land  has  been  allotted, 
instead  of  only  the  heads  of  families  and  their  wives? 

The  specious  contention  is  put  forth  that  minor  children  would 
not  make  *' actual'*  use  of  their  allotments  by  reason  of  their  age. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  result  of  the  present  plan  in  the  case  or  a 
family  of  10?    There  are  many  large  families. 

Are  these  all  to  subsist  on  the  meager  product  of  10  acres  because 
the  children  could  not  make  '^ actual  use"  of  their  allotments? 
Could  not  the  head  of  the  family  use  these  allotments  for  them  ? 

Some  of  these  Indians  have  as  much  as  60  acres  under  cultivation 
now.  A  family  of  10,  be  it  stated,  can  not  make  a  livelihood  on  10 
acres  of  wheat  or  barley,  which  are  the  crops  at  present  mostly  grown 
on  the  reservation,  nor  yet  could  they  make  a  Uving  on  10  acres  of 
alfalfa,  which  is  the  white  man's  chief  crop  in  Arizona.    The  Gov- 
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erni  lout  seems  willing,  even  anxious,  in  the  case  of  the  Indians,  to 
believe  the  glowing  reports  of  real-estate  agents. 

Would  it  not  be  manifestly  impracticable  to  allot  the  heads  of 
families  on  one  side  of  a  river  like  the  Gila  and  the  children  on  the 
other  side,  where  the  old  and  good  land  under  cultivation  at  Casa 
Blanca  is  located,  and  which  it  was  orignally  proposed  to  allot  the 
Indians,  when  several  miles  of  territory  would  separate  the  difTerent 
allotments,  besides  a  roaring  river  in  flood  during  tne  summer  months, 
over  which  river  there  is  no  bridge,  and  this  at  a  time  when  crops 
need  daily  attention  t 

Of  course  it  will  be  found  *' impracticable."  The  whites  will  see 
to  that  after  they  have  settled  there.  Why  is  the  future  tense  made 
use  of,  as  though  it  were  not  already  impracticable,  as  Mr.  Code  very 
well  knows. 

The  Indians  were  satisfied  with  the  plan  of  allotment  as  proposed 
and  outlined  by  Mr.  Carl  Gunderson,  ex-chief  allotting  agent,  and  are 
entirely  opposed  to  the  present  deep-laid  scheme  for  their  removal, 
in  regard  to  which  it  is  believed  the  Government  does  not  know  the 
true  facts. 

But  why  are  the  Pimas  without  water  at  all?  For  years  they 
have  begged  the  Government,  through  its  agents,  to  restrain  the 
whites  above  them  from  shutting  off  the  water  which  by  prior  right 
belongs  to  the  Indians  after  the  river  goes  below  a  certain  flow,  but 
nothing  has  been  done.  The  river  water  wliich  the  Indians  origi- 
nally had  has  been  stolen  away  from  them  and  now  they  are  asked 
to  buy  it  back. 

Here  are  the  figures:  The  acreage  of  land  in  the  Gila  River  Valley 
forming  part  of  the  reservation,  on  which  the  Government  has 
allowed  itself  to  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  over  $45  per  acre  for  the 
Indians,  not  for  water,  but  for  the  right  to  buy  electricity,  embracer 
approximately  20,000  acres.  This  means  a  total  cost  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  of  $900,000,  to  which  must  still  be  added  an  additional  cost 
of  $500,000  or  more,  according  to  Mr.  Code's  estimate,  for  wells, 
punaping  plants,  and  power  lines.  But  Mr.  Code  knows  that  it  is 
costing  the  Government  twice  what  was  contemplated  in  the  first 
place  when  the  plan  of  reclamation  bv  means  of  pumps  was  pro- 
posed, so  that  $500,000  additional  must  be  added  to  tne  first  $500,000. 
making  an  aggregate  of  some  $2,000,000.  The  Im  ians  are  to  be 
made  to  pav  this  amount  to  the  Government,  or  a  large  portion  of 
it,  for  supplying  them  with  a  wretched  substitute  of  pumped  water 
for  what  was  originally  theirs,  and  of  which  they  were  plundered 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Government,  despite  their  protests  and 
earnest  appeals. 

Among  other  strange  things  there  is  a  huge  flood-water  canal  built 
along  the  line  of  country  occupied  by  the  wells  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  their  supply  or  of  dispensing  with  it  altogetner  when- 
ever the  nver  is  in  flood.  But  the  Pimas  are  able  to  get  as  much 
flood  water  as  they  require  through  their  old  canals.  Why  should 
this  new  canal  have  been  made  of  such  colossal  size  for  so  limited 
an  area  as  it  is  proposed  to  reclaim  under  the  wells  1 

And  why  should  the  canal  fork  int^  two  branches  near  a  point 
where  the  transmission  line  e)\ds — a  large  branch  and  a  small  one? 
And  why  should  the  large  branch  be  directed  right  straight  for 
the  Chandler  ranch  of  31,000  acres  adjoining  the  reservation,  and 
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the  small  branch  be  directed  toward  the  future  new  fanns  of  the 
Indians  which  it  is  proposed  they  shall  be  compelled  to  make  for 
themselves  after  their  removal  has  been  effected  ? 

The  Chandler  ranch  spoken  of  is  comprised  of  land,  most  of  which 
was  obtained  from  the  Government  by  fraudulent  land  entries. 

Bv  the  terms  of  the  Roosevelt  reclamation  project  only  160  acres 
of  tnis  ranch  can  be  supplied  with  water  from  the  Roosevelt  Reser- 
voir, this  area  being  the  maximum  that  a  single  individual  is  allowed 
to  buy. 

It  thus  becomes  imperative  that  water  be  secured  for  this  ranch 
from  some  other  source  of  supply.  There  is  no  source  of  supply  on 
the  Salt  River,  but  what  so  oandy  as  the  great  flood-water  canal 
running  through  the  reservation,  destined  supposedly  to  sunply 
water  to  the  Pimas — a  canal  big  enough  to  drown  out  the  wnofe 
Pima  population. 

The  canal  would  have  to  be  extended  only  a  few  miles  to  reach 
the  Chandler  ranch,  and  more  than  that  it  could  water  a  large  part 
of  that  portion  of  the  reservation  which  it  is  recommended  be  thrown 
open  to  settlement. 

There  is  another  fact  which  must  not  be  overlooked:  A  series  of 
power  stations  is  beinff  put  up  by  the  Reclamation  Service  on  this 
Chandler  ranch.  Anyoody  wno  knows  anything  at  all  about  water 
in  Arizona  knows  that  pumped  water  is  worthless  without  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  muddy  river  water  mixed  with  quantities  of  silt  and 
vegetable  matter  to  overcome  the  injurious  effect  of  the  alkali  con- 
tained in  the  well  water. 

Unless  the  Chandler  ranch  can  secure  flood  water  from  some  source 
the  huge  electric  power  plants  now  bein^  constructed  there  will  be  of 
no  utihty.  Be  it  noted  again  that  the  Targe  fork  of  the  great  flood- 
water  canal  on  the  Pima  Reservation  is  headed  direct  for  this  Chan- 
dler ranch. 

The  thing  to  be  done  is  to  prevent  any  more  wells  going  down  at 
San  Tan,  because  if  this  scheme  is  carriea  out  it  will  be  said  that  the 
Indians  will  have  to  move,  because  the  wells  are  already  there,  and 
the  Indians  will  have  to  use  them. 

This  would  be  an  immediate  prelude  to  the  complete  appropriation 
by  the  whites  of  all  the  water  sources  of  value  which  the  riinas  have 
left  to  them. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  April  29,  1911. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Roblin, 

Special  Allotting  Agent,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 
Sir:  The  attention  of  the  office  has  been  invited  to  the  fact  that  at 
this  time  there  are  but  12,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  within  the  Gila 
River  Reservation  which  have  been  brought  under  ditch  and  sup- 
plied with  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  irrigation  system  as 
now  completed  is  supplied  by  pumping  water  from  seven  wells.  But 
little  use  has  yet  been  maae  by  these  Indians  of  the  pump-water 
supply  that  has  been  available  during  the  last  year,  because  of  a 
prejudice  ip  their  minds,  based  on  repeated  statements  made  by 
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parties  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  water  is  not  fit  for  irrigation^ 
and  that  it  contains  minerals  which  will  ruin  their  lands. 

Although  in  the  future  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  irrigable  land 
within  the  Gila  River  Reservation  to  at  least  20,000  acres,  at  the 

5 resent  time  no  definite  plan  or  date  for  such  increase  has  been 
etermined  upon.  The  last  census  of  the  Indians  within  the  Gila 
River  Reservation  shows  approximately  4,000  members,  and  when 
the  entire  irrigable  area  of  20,000  acres  is  placed  under  water  there 
would  be  sufficient  irrigable  land  under  ditch  to  give  each 'Indian  5 
acres  of  irrigable  land  with  assured  water  rights. 

Section  17  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910,  provides  in  part: 

And  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  President  that  lands  on  any  Indian  reservrntioQ 
subject  to  allotment  by  authority  of  law  have  been  or  may  be  Drought  within  any 
irrigation  project,  he  may  cause  allotments  of  such  irrigable  lands  to  be  made  to  the 
Indians  entitled  thereto  m  such  areas  as  may  be  for  their  best  interests,  not  to  exceed. 
however,  40  acres  to  any  one  Indian,  and  such  irrigable  lands  shall  be  held  to  be  equal 
in  value  to  twice  the  number  of  acres  of  nonirrigable  land' and  four  times  the  number 
of  acres  of  nonirrigable  grazing  land:  Provided^  That  the  remaining  area  to  which  any 
Indian  may  be  entitled  under  existing  law  after  he  shall  have  received  his  proportion 
of  irrigable  land  on  the  basis  of  equalization  of  land  herein  established  may  be  allotted 
him  in  nonirrigable  agricultural  or  grazing  lands. 

It  is  apparent  under  this  act  that  each  of  the  4,000  Indians  on  the 
Gila  River  Reservation  is  entitled  under  the  ahove  act,  if  allotted  at 
this  time,  to  an  equal  share  in  the  12,000  acres  of  land  now  under 
water.  This  would  mean  a  present  per  capita  allotment  of  3  acres 
of  land  and,  with  the  extension  of  the  irngation  system,  a  future 
allotment  of  2  acres  of  irrigable  land  additional. 

It  is  obvious  that  two  allotments  would  be  doubly  expensive.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  the  two  allotments  would  be  located  on  different 

Earts  of  the  reservation  and  their  agricultural  development  would 
e  extremely  difficult  in  the  case  of  a  single  man,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  head  of  a  family  attempting  to  farm  not  only  his  own  allotments 
but  those  of  his  wile  and  cnildren. 

The  office  believes,  therefore,  that  the  time  for  the  completion  of 
allotments  of  irrigable  lands  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation  has  not 
actually  arrived  and  will  not  arrive  until  the  amount  of  irrigable 
land  subject  to  allotment  can  be  absolutely  determined.  It  is  believed. 
however,  that  the  irrigation  question  is  sufficiently  determined  for 
plans  to  be  laid  at  this  time  for  the  allotment  to  each  family  of  10 
acres  of  irrigable  land.  You  are  directed,  therefore,  to  survey  and 
lay  off  the  irrigable  lands  now  under  water  in  tracts  of  5  acres.  You 
will  then  permit  the  Indians  to  select,  and  you  will  allot  5-acre  tracts 
to  each  head  of  a  family  who  is  married,  and  to  the  wife  of  each  bead 
of  a  family.  In  case  the  head  of  a  family  has  no  spouse  the  oldest 
member  of  the  family  should  be  allotted. 

If  any  available  irrigable  land  remains  after  these  allotments  are 
made  it  should  be  allotted  in  5-acre  tracts  to  single  miJes^  preference 
being  given  to  those  able  to  utilize  the  allotment.  The  rights  of  the 
unallotted  members  of  the  tribe,  who  will  be  for  the  most  part  minor 
children  who,  by  reason  of  their  age  at  this  time,  would  not  make 
actual  use  of  such  irrigable  lands  as  might  be  allotted  to  them,  can 
be  protected  at  a  later  date  by  allotments  from  irrigable  land  not  vet 
under  water.  The  matter  should  be  fully  explained  to  the  Indians 
in  order  that  they  may  understand  that  by  this  action  the  office  is  not 
denying  the  rights  oi  their  minor  children  to  allotments  of  irrigable 
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lands,  but  that  it  is  its  intention,  unless  future  developments  shall 
cause  such  course  to  be  impracticable,  to  bring  sufl&cient  irrigable 
land  within  the  reservation  under  ditch  to  afford  allotments  of  at 
least  5  acres  of  irrigable  land,  with  assured  water  rights,  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe.  These  instructions  are  amendatory  with  regard  to 
irrigated  lands  to  those  in  office  letter  of  November  14,  1910,  ap- 
proved by  the  department  November  15,  1910. 
Respectfully, 

R.  G.  Valentine,  Commissioner. 
Approved,  May  8,  1911. 

Frank  Pierce, 
First  Assistant  Secretary. 


July  6,  1911. 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  In:terior. 

Sir:  Quite  recently  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Bureau  has  been 
called  to  the  proposed  allotment  of  tracts  of  5  acres  of  irrigated  land 
to  each  head  of  a  family  and  to  each  male  member  of  the  rima  Tribe 
of  Indians,  in  the  San  Tan  district  of  their  reservation  in  Arizona , 
as  contained  in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Charles  E.  Roblin,  special 
alloting  a^ent,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  dated  April  29,  1911,  and  approved 
by  Franklm  Pierce,  Assistant  Secretary,  Slav  8,  1911. 

The  Pimas  claim  they  were  not  consulted  so  as  to  ascertain  their 
wishes  and  views  of  the  matter  which  is  of  so  vital  importance  to 
them,  and  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Code,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Irrigation  Service  for  the  Indian  Department,  that  such  is  the  case. 

On  behalf  of  the  Indians  and  their  friends  we  file  our  protest 
against  this  apparently  more  or  less  arbitrary  disposition  of  the 
Pmaa  estate,  ana  urge  that  no  further  action  be  taken  in  the  matter 
of  sinking  irrigation  wells  for  pumping  water  in  the  San  Tan  district 
of  the  reservation  without  first  suomitting  the  whole  proposition  to 
the  Pima  Tribe  and  conferring  with  them  regarding  the  same. 

The  Pimas  were  the  first  settlers  along  the  Gila  Valley  and  were 
self-supporting  until  through  lack  of  care  by  the  Government  they 
were  robbed  of  the  use  of  nearly  all  the  water  of  the  Gila  River, 
which,  bv  right,  was  theirs  to  use  under  the  law  of  prior  appropria- 
tion. They  nave  secured  the  most  fertile  lands  in  trie  valley  of  the 
Gila,  at  dasa  Blanca,  GUa  Crossing,  and  elsewhere  south  of  the 
Gila  River. 

The  Indians  have  been  compelled  frequently  in  the  past  to  remon- 
strate against  the  proposed  action  of  the  Government  in  relation  to 
the  disposition  of  their  lands.  May  1,  1908,  Hugh  Patten  and  Lewis 
D.  Nelson,  delegates  representing  their  tribe,  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  your  office,  protesting  against  the  manner  of  allotting  their 
land  in  5-acre  tracts  as  contemplated  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  and 
gave  substantial  reasons  for  such  protest.  On  Mav  7,  following,  the 
Secretary  replied  to  their  appeal  and  stated  that  there  was  no  mten- 
tion  of  makmg  permanent  allotments  until  the  adaptability  of  well 
water  for  irrigation  had  been  demonstrated  by  experiments  and  not 
until  after  the  tribe  had  been  consulted  and  their  wishes  in  the  prem- 
ises considered.  Again,  during  the  year  1910,  the  Salt  River  Band  of 
Pimas  felt  constrained  to  invoke  the  aid  of  their  friends  in  a  protest 
against  the  proposed  allotment  of  10  acres  of  grazing  lands  to  each 
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individual,  while  their  brethren  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation  were 
scheduled  to  receive  40  acres  for  grazing  purposes.  This  protest  was 
presented  to  the  Indian  Bureau  by  the  wnter  under  date  of  December 
22,  1910.  It  was  shown  in  that  case  that  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  had  not  been  carried  out,  and  that  the 
Salt  River  Band  had  not  been  counseled  with.  The  error  was  there- 
upon corrected. 

As  stated,  the  Pimas  were  not  consulted,  they  claim,  regarding  this 
later  move  to  allot  in  the  San  Tan  district  to  neads  of  famihes,  and 
they  were  not  apprised  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government  in  the 
case  until  very  recently.  They  claim  they  are  opposed  to  the  plan 
outlined  which,  at  least,  indicates  the  settlement  of  their  whole  tribe, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  San  Tan  district  of  their  reservation,  and 
it  is  understood  that  to  carry  out  this  project  nine  wells  for  furnish- 
ing water  for  irrigation  have  already  been  completed  in  the  San  Tan 
district,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  irrigate  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  the 
plans  have  been  formulated  for  sinking  other  wells  in  the  near  future 
which,  when  completed,  will  provide  sufficient  well  water  to  irrigate 
about  12,000  acres,  it  is  estimated. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  present  year  Inspector  Carl  Gun- 
derson  presented  to  the  Pimas  in  council  a  program  of  allotment  of 
their  lands  beUeved  to  have  been  acceptable  to  tnem,  and  which  thev 
claim  did  not  embrace^any  such  plan  of  allotment  as  outlined  by  the 
Indian  Office  in  its  letter  of  instructions  of  April  29  last  to  Allotting 
Agent  Roblin,  providing  for  the  sinking  of  wells  exclusively  in  the 
San  Tan  district. 

It  is  feared  that  the  needlessly  extensive  dimensions  (so  far  as 
Pima  interests  are  concerned)  of  the  flood-water  canal  already  con- 
structed on  the  north  side  of  the  Oila  River  are  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Pimas,  nor,  indeed,  in  their  exclusive  interest.  The 
direction  of  the  main  channel  of  this  canal  toward  the  notorious 
Chandler  ranch,  located  outside  the  limits  of  the  Pima  Reservation. 
is  of  a  foreboding  nature  to  the  Indians,  who  have  not  felt  that  their 
best  lands  are  located  in  that  direction,  and  where  but  slight  settle- 
ment has  been  made  by  them  heretofore;  the  statement  is  made  in 
this  connection  that  large  sums  of  money  are  being  expended  on  the 
Chandler  ranch  for  electrical  works  for  irrigating  purposes,  whicJi 
would  seem  to  be  unnecessarv  unless  advantage  is  expected  to  be  tak^i 
of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Gila  River  coming  through  this  canal  within 
the  reservation,  which  has  been,  presumably,  constructed  for  Indian 
uses. 

The  population  of  the  Pima  Tribe  ag^egates  about  4,000  peiBons, 
650  bemg  resident  in  the  San  Tan  district  and  134  in  lower  oan  Tan 
and  Stotonic  districts.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  population  are  located  in  the  section  of  the  reservation 
where  the  wells  are  bein^  constructed.  The  San  Tan  district  is 
located  north  of  the  Gila  River,  while  on  the  other  hand  Casa  Blanca. 
GUa  Crossing,  and  other  populous  districts  are  located  south  of  that 
stream,  and  during  periods  of  high  water  in  the  river,  which  often 
continue  for  several  weeks  during  planting  season,  the  river  is  dan* 
gerous  for  crossing  and  constitutes  an  almost  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween these  Indian  settlements. 

If  the  proposition  to  allot  heads  of  families  of  all  the  tribe,  no 
matter  where  now  located,  at  San  Tan,  is  carried  out,  neariy  eTanr 
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family  in  the  tribe  will  of  necessity  be  separated,  the  parents  allotted 
at  San  Tan,  the  children  at  various  and  distant  points  across  this 
dangerous  stream;  this  must  be  the  logical  conclusion,  unless  we 
proceed  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  those  con- 
nected with  this  matter  to  gather  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  in 
one  settlement  around  the  San  Tan  district. 

The  population  of  the  Casa  Blanca  district  is  said  to  be  about  800 
persons,  and  the  Pimas  claim  this  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections 
of  their  entire  reservation,  and  experience  has  shown  that  the  Pima 
is  a  competent  judge  of  land  and  water  values.  It  is  stated,  fur- 
<^hermore,  that  ihe  San  Tan  district  does  not  possess  so  desirable 
lands  as  Casa  Blanca  and  other  settlements  whicn  are  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Gila  River. 

It  would  seem  to  be  very  harsh  treatment  to  take  such  action  as 
will,  in  effect,  forcibly  remove  the  Casa  Blanca  and  other  settlements 
of  Pimas  from  their  ancestral  homes  comprising  the  better  lands  of 
the  entire  reservation.  YHiile  Eng'neer  Code  claims  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  to  remove  the  1,200  Pimas  from  their  homes  around 
Gila  Crossing,  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  stated  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  it  may  later  develop  that  this  will  be  urged  as  advis- 
able and  more  especially  so  if  additional  wells  are  permitted  to  be 
sunk  in  the  San  Tan  district. 

While  the  earlier  estimates  were  of  a  larger  acreage,  it  is  now 
stated  by  Mr.  Code  that  about  7,000  acres  may  be  provided  with 
well  water  from  the  nine  weUs  already  constructed.  This  is  more 
than  ample  for  the  Pimas  alreadj  settled  in  the  San  Tan  district. 

This  latest  cause  for  apprehension  regarding  their  removal  to  San 
Tan  revives  the  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  rimas  that  it  may  be 
the  purpose  of  the  covetous  white  settlers  to  cause  the  Indians  to 
be  allotted  in  the  eastern  portion  of  their  reservation,  so  that  the 
lower  and  western  portion  will  be  available  for  settlement  by  out- 
siders, notwithstanding  the  assurance  of  the  Grovemment  that  no 
portion  of  their  reservation  should  be  sold,  but  that  in  addition  to 
th(B  10  acres  to  be  allotted,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  susceptible  of 
irrigation,  40  acres  of  grazing  land  will  be  selected  for  each  member 
of  the  tribe  alon^  the  Gila. 

We  are  assured  by  the  Land  Division  of  the  Indian  Bureau  that 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  that  bureau  to  remove  any  of  the 
Indians  from  their  present  homes,  but  from  the  conditions  as  pre- 
sented herein  we  are  led  to  feel  that  there  is  a  very  grave  danger  that 
the  Indian  Bureau  may  be  led  into  adopting  a  policy,  unconsciously, 
from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  withdraw  when  more  of  the  facts 
are  open  to  the  public  ^ze.  In  view  of  this  claim  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  not  to  disturb  the  present  homes  of  the  Pimas,  and  the  ap- 
parently dangerous  policy  being  pursued  in  relation  to  the  sinking 
of  wells  for  irrigation  in  the  San  Tan  district  alone,  it  is  due  to  that 
bureau,  to  the  Indians,  and  the  public  that  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
statement  should  be  made  of  the  matter  after  the  Pimas  have  been 
heard. 

Verv  much  more  might  be  said  in  opposition  to  this  plan  to  sink 
all  wells  in  the  San  Tan  district  and  to  abandon  the  idea  of  providing 
nine  wells  in  the  Casa  Blanca  settlement,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
electrical-transmission  line  is  now  within  3  miles  of  the  Casa  Blanca 
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lands  and  may  be  a  shorter  distance  when  the  ^transmission  line  is 
extended  to  Sacaton  Aeencj,  as  contemplated. 

The  obvious  result  o!  this  plan  of  confining  the  establishment  of 
wells  in  the  San  Tan  district  will  be  to  compd  the  Casa  Blanca  and 
other  Indians  to  migrate  to  the  former  district,  after  which  the  open- 
ing of  the  remaining  lands  to  white  settlement  will  be  comparatively 
easy.  The  Indians  fear  this  condition  as  imminent  and,  with  their 
friends,  see  no  difference  in  the  final  result  between  this  and  the  more 
direct  compulsory  method  of  removal  at  the  outset,  which  will  be  in 
violation  of  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  toward  these  Indians. 
On  the  showing  made,  by  petition  of  the  Indians  to  the  Indian 
Bureau  and  the  statements  herein,  we  trust  that  you  will  immediately 
direct  that  before  any  additional  wells  are  established  at  San  Tan  a 
thorough  investigation  and  report  thereon  shall  be  made  to  you  by  a 
competent  officii  equipped  with  a  knowledge  of  irrigation  and  the 
needs  of  the  Pima  Indians  who  is  not  closely  connected  with  the 
Indian  Department  nor  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  that  instruc- 
tions shall  be  issued  in  such  connection  that  the  Pima  Indiaos^  the 
parties  most  deeply  interested,  shall  be  freely  and  fully  conferred 
with  in  the  matter,  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  and  justice  to  this 
tribe. 

Very  truly,  yours,  *  S.  M.  Bbosius, 

Agent  Indian  Rights  Association, 


Exhibit  1. 

Department  of  trb  Intbrxor, 
United  States  Indian  Sbrvicb, 

Lob  AngeUif  Col.,  June  SO,  2S04. 
To  the  honorable  Sbcrbtart  of  thb  Intbrior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:   *    *    *    In  behalf  of  the  Indiana  I  heartily  concur  in  this  proporition  with 
the  following  exception:  Within  the  180,000  acres  which  it  is  proposed  thev  should 
surrender  are  embraced  two  Indian  settlements,  to  wit,  Gila  Crossing  and  Maricopa, 
and  these  settlements  both  have  an  assured  (water)  supply,  even  in  uie  present  phe- 
nomenalism drv  season.    At  the  former  point  there  are  about  1,500  inches  of  seepage 
water  aviulabie  from  the  Gila  River,  or  sufficient  to  irrigate  between  4,000  and  5,000 
acres.    At  the  latter  point  the  Maricopa  Indians  have,  by  recent  court  decision,  been 
adjudicated  sufficient  water  from  the  Salt  River  to  irrigate  about  1,000  acres.    Would 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  surrender  all  of  the  said  180,000  acres  with  the  ' 
exception  of  5,000  acres  at  Gila  Croasing,  and  1,500  acres  at  Maricopa,  at  which  pointed 
land  should  be  allotted  to  them. 

Very  respectfully,  W.  H.  Codb, 

UniUd  Stales  Indian  Inspector. 

ExHinrr  2. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  Statbb  Indian  Sbrvicb, 
Los  Angeles,  Col.,  November  1, 1909- 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  *    *    *    Any  move  which  would  lead  these  Indians  to  think  that  the  recier> 
vation  was  to  be  finally  allotted  and  the  surplus  lands  thrown  open  will  result  in  much 
perturbation  and  discootent  on  their  part  and  have  a  serious  effect  in  succesBfuJlv 
locating  them  under  the  contemplated  system.    *    •    * 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Code.  Chief  Engineer, 
Copy  to  Director  Reclamation  Service. 
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(Bzoerpt  firom  letter  written  and  signed  by  Oodo.| 

Exhibit  3. 

Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  December  t,  1904 * 
To  the  honorable  the  Secretary  or  the  Interior, 

WwhingUm,  D.  C. 

Sir:  *  *  *  On  recent  further  examination  of  tiie  contour  maps  of  the  Gila  Rivei 
Keservation  whidi  were  lately  forwarded  me,  I  noted  that  I  had  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  Indian  settlement  of  Gasa  Blanca  was  in  the  territory  which  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Indians  should  surrender.    ♦    *    * 

While  the  character  of  the  improvements  in  this  Gasa  Blanca  settlement  are  not 
expensive,  and  there  is  no  permanent  water  supply,  the  Indians  would  probably  be 
loath  to  leave  their  homes,  and,  as  the  farms  are  situated  near  the  Gila  River,  water 
could  be  developed  for  them  by  pumping,  and  there  would  be  no  need  to  change  their 
location.    ♦    *    * 

To  recapitulate,  I  now  recommend  that  in  exchange  for  the  pumping  facilities 
detailed  in  the  report  of  June  30,  1904,  the  Indians  surrender  lands  described  as 
follows: 

All  of  that  portion  of  the  Gila  Reservation,  Ariz.,  west  of  and  including  range  4  east, 
with  the  following  exceptions: 

First.  That  portion  of  the  east  half  of  township  3  south,  range  4  east,  situated  south 
of  the  midchannel  of  the  Gila  River. 

Second.  That  portion  of  unsurveyed  township  4  south,  range  4  east,  which  will  be 
embraced  in  sections  1,  2,  3,  10, 11,  and  12  after  the  said  township  is  surveyed. 

Third.  Five  thousand  acres  to  be  allotted  to  the  Indians  at  the  settlement  of  Gila 
Crossing. 

Fourth.  One  thousand  five  hundred  acres  to  be  allotted  to  the  Indians  located  at 
the  Maricopa  settlement. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


W.  H.  Code, 
United  States  Indian  Inspector, 


(Qiarges  by  8.  IC.  Biodtu.! 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  March  11, 1910. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Si^.  *  *  *  'pjjQ  writer  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
above  legislation,  but  admits  having  used  his  best  eflForts  to  eflFect 
the  exchange  of  some  180,000  acres  of  desert  land  belonging  to  the 
reservation  for  an  irrigation  system  to  be  built  with  reclamation 
moneys  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  a  half  million  dollars.  *  *  * 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  Code,  Chief  Engineer. 

The  said  ''desert  land"  in  T.  1  S.,  R.  6  E.,  is  selling  now  for  $100 
per  acre. — Chandler  Ranch.     (Notation  by  Herbert  iwirten.) 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
United  States  Indian  Service, 
Pima  Agency,  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  July  10,  1911. 
Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius,  Washin^on,  D.  0. 

Dear  Mr.  Brosius:  Inclosed  I  send  some  excerpts  from  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Water  Users'  Association  of  Salt  River  Valley  and 
the  (jovemment.  As  I  understand  this  agreement  it  stipulates  that 
the  lands  of  the  Fimas  to  the  extent  of  10,000  acres  shall  be  assessed 
at  the  rate  per  acre  which  the  lands  irrigated  in  Salt  River  Valley 
under  the  reservoir  are  assessed,  ''acre  for  acre/'  as  the  agreement 
Bays. 
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Tho  present  cost  of  water  right  per  acre  of  these  Salt  River  Valley 
lands  is  about  $45  per  acre,  with  an  additional  assessment  for  con- 
duits, canals,  ditches,  etc.,  of  nearly  $5  per  acre. 

It  appears  that  by  paying  this  assessment  on  10,000  acres  (S45  per 
acre  approximately)  the  Indians  are  to  have  1,000  horsepower  of 
electricity  furnished  to  them  indefinitely,  at  the  cost  of  production 
instead  of  at  the  selling  price  to  those  people  whose  land  has  not 
been  signed  up  under  the  dam. 

The  cost  of  production  now  is  about  seven-eighths  of  a  cent, 
whereas  the  sellmg  price  of  electricity  to  outsiders  is  about  1  \  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour.  But  the  agreement  seems  indefinite  in  this  par- 
ticular. You  can  see  the  original  by  inauiring  for  it  at  Washington. 
I  do  not  see  any  clause  which  specifies  ttiat  no  charge  shall  be  made 
for  the  electric  power,  other  than  that  of  maintenance  of  plants  etc., 
after  the  electricity  has  been  delivered  to  the  reservation  line. 

The  expenses  last  month  (June)  were  $269.50  for  running  6  wells 
on  the  reservation  one-fourth  of  the  time.  If  the  full  20  wefls  should 
be  installed  and  operated  all  the  time  continuously,  as  they  would 
have  to  be  to  irrigate  the  full  20,000  acres  proposed,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  cost  would  be  over  $3,000  per  month,  or  $36,000  per  year. 
Why  should  the  Indians  be  saddled  with  this  immense  burden,  wheD 
origmally  they  had  this  amount  of  water  free  out  of  the  river,  and 
could  get  it  now  if  an  injunction  were  granted  against  the  whites 
above  them?  Last  year  1  find  former  Supt.  Alexander  did  get  out 
a  temporary  injunction,  but  failed  to  use  it.  Even  if  the  San  Carlo? 
Reservoir  snould  not  be  built,  the  ranches  of  the  whites  would  not 
suffer  for  water,  because  the  whites  could  do  just  what  the  Indians 
are  doing  now,  or  the  Government  is  doing  for  them,  namely,  buy 
electric  power  and  develop  water.  Why  aid  not  Mr.  Code  recoin- 
mend  that  the  whites  should  do  this  and  restore  the  stolen  water  to 
the  Pimas,  instead  of  recommending  that  the  whites  should  keep  it 
and  make  the  Government  pay  a  vast  sum  to  recover  a  substitute ! 

All  anybody  asks  is  to  see  common  justice  done.  The  Indians  are 
the  lawful  owners  of  the  river  water,  or  a  portion  of  it.  Mr.  Code 
will  doubtless  disingenuously  declare  that  it  could  not  be  ascertained 
as  to  how  much  water  the  Indians  had  used  in  times  past  and  were 
entitled  to.  But  the  court  has  done  this  very  thing  in  two  instances, 
namely,  in  the  case  of  the  Salt  River  Indians  and  the  Maricopa 
Indians,  where  conditions  were  the  same  as  they  are  here. 

It  could  be  ascertained  as  to  how  much  low-water  mark  water  the 
Gila  River  Pimas  are  entitled  to,  and  this  water  should  be  given 
them.  Probably  Mr.  Code  would  say  there  would  be  no  advantage 
in  doing  this,  because  it  is  costing  the  whites  under  the  Roosevelt 
Reservoir  more  for  their  gravity  water  than  it  is  costingfor  electri* 
cally  developed  water.  Tnat  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  point  is 
that  these  Indians  had  water  that  did  not  cost  them  one  cent,  merely 
a  little  labor,  and  it  is  this  same  water  that  the  whites  are  usinc 
and  do  not  wish  to  give  up,  and  will  not  turn  down  to  the  Indians. 
When  the  Pimas  get  fee  simple  to  their  lands  why  should  they  be 
compelled  to  pay  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  get 
water  that  originally  they  had  for  nothing  and  water  that  the  whites 
get  for  nothing  now,  and  will  continue  to  get  for  nothing  1  These 
people,  just  emerging  from  barbarism,  can  not  stand  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  like  $20,000  per  year. 
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It  would  spell  utter  ruin  for  them,  even  though  the  cost  be  but  $1 
per  acre.  And,  agam,  these  pumps — the  maintenance  cost  of  pumps 
and  motors  is  very  considerable — some  day  they  will  wear  out.  If 
a  poor  engineer  gets  hold  of  them,  one  or  two  may  fly  to  pieces  in 
10  seconds.  Then  it  will  be  up  to  the  Pimas  to  raise  money  for 
more.  Without  doubt,  if  this  system  is  allowed  to  go  in,  every  Pima 
will  make  haste  to  sell  his  land  after  he  gets  fee  simple  to  it,"and  in 
place  of  being  prosperous  farmers,  as  they  used  to  be  before  their 
water  was  taken  from  them,  they  will  be  all  outcasts  and  laborers 
for  others,  without  homes  or  resources  of  their  own. 

Somebody  besides  Mr.  Code  should  be  allowed  to  look  into  this 
situation  for  the  Government,  if  the  Government  is  in  the  least  in- 
terested in  its  red  chaises.  There  is  still  $122,780  left  from  the 
Government  appropriation  for  the  Indians  to  be  used  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  the  district  attorney's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  suit  against 
the  whites  was  but  $30,000.  No  injustice  would  be  done  these  smites, 
as,  in  the  first  place,  they  stole  the  water  from  the  Pimas,  and,  in  the 
second,  they  can  buy  electrically  developed  water  the  same  as  the 
Government  is  doing  for  the  Indians. 

Then  there  is  the  Queen  Creek  reservoir  site  that  was  recommended 
to  the  Government  some  years  ago  bv  their  engineers  as  being  a 
feasible  project  for  impounding  water  for  the  Pimas,  but  was  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  this  wretched  pumped  water.  There  is  also  the 
reservoir  site  (possible  site)  suggested  by  Mr.  John  Granville  in 
his  report  to  Mr.  Code,  in  the  spnng  of  this  year  near  Sacaton  siding, 
8  miles  north  of  Maricopa  station,  but  probably  Mr.  Code  never 
said  anything  about  this  possible  site.  I  was  with  Mr.  Granville 
when  he  made  his  examination,  and  he  took  two  photographs  of 
the  site,  and  said  that  the  country  would  have  to  be  tested  and  sur- 
veyed before  the  location  could  be  positively  recommended  as  a 
reservoir  site.  But  it  is  a  proposition  that  should  be  examined, 
because  it  overlooks  a  country  that  was  once  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous and  from  which  hundreds  of  tons  of  wheat  used  to  be  brought 
to  the  white  settlements  by  the  Indians  who  raised  it,  and  which 
country  is  now  a  desolate  waste,  with  nothing  to  mark  it  as  having 
been  a  garden  but  some  mounds  and  old  ditch  borders.  If  the 
Indians  can  not  get  gravity  water  that  will  require  only  labor  to 
get  it  on  the  ground  and  no  expensive  and  compHcated  machinery, 
they  are  ruined  and  might  as  well  be  turned  loose  first  as  last. 
Very  respectfully, 

Hebbebt  Mabten. 

Mr.  Code  should  be  asked  as  to  the  Little  Gila  proposition.  It 
will  do  him  no  good  to  say  the  banks  might  wash  and  the  whole 
river  come  through.  It  was  open  for  hundreds  of  years  before  Mr. 
Code  and  Alexander  shut  it  up.  I  don't  really  know  who  was  the 
party  responsible  for  shutting  up  this  stream,  because  Alexander 
used  to  accuse  Code  and  Code  to  accuse  Alexander. 

Much  seepage  water  might  be  developed  also,  which  is  just  as 
good  as  pumped  water,  being  practically  the  same  thing.  This  can 
be  had  at  a  slight  expense. 

Code  seems  to  have  gone  fanatical  on  pumped  water,  which  mav 
do  for  some  of  the  most  progressive  and  mtelUgent  whites,  but  will 
spell  ruin,  utterly,  for  IndianB. 
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I  may  add  that  the  Reclamation  Service  states  (and  it  is  widely 
known)  that  4  acre-feet  of  water  are  required  for  an  acre  of  land 
per  year  to  irrigate  it.  It  wiQ  keep  the  20  pumps  going  night  and 
day  full  24  hours  continuously  to  jfumish  10,000  acres  with  4  acre- 
feet  of  water  per  acre  per  year.  The  4  acre-feet  per  acre  for  the 
other  10,000  acres  is  supposed  to  be  furnished  by  flood  waters. 


MEMORANDUM  OP  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
SALT  RIVER  VALLEY   WATER   USERS'  ASSOCIATION,  ETC. 

The  Government  is  now  engaged,  under  *  *  *  the  national 
irrigation  act,  in  the  erection,  construction,  acquisition,  and  furnish- 
ing of  certain  irrigation  works  in,  across,  and  along  Salt  River,  Ariz., 
and  in  the  valley  Known  as  the  Salt  River  Valley,  and  generally  des- 
ignated as  the  Salt  River  project. 

The  said  Government  is  desirous  of  supplying  to  and  for  the  use 
bv  Indians  water  for  the  irrigation  of  10,000  acres  of  lands  on  and 
along  the  Gila  River  *  *  *  and  for  the  part  accomplishment 
of  that  purpose  to  use  1,000  horsepower  of  the  electric  power  gen- 
erated.   *    *    * 

The  sum  of  $300,000  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
expenditure  by  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing *  *  *  works  for  the  irrigation  of  the  said  Indian  lands, 
of  which  $100,000  is  immediately  available  for  payment  upon  account 
of  the  cost  of  the  said  Salt  River  project  and  the  extension  of  a 
transmission  line  therefrom  to  said  south  line  of  said  township  2 
south,  range  5  east,  in  the  event  of  the  use  therefor  for  supplj^g 
power  as  aforesaid  to  the  Indians. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Government  shall,  as  a  part  of 
the  Salt  River  project,  construct  and  extend  the  proper  transmission 
line  or  lines  from  the  reservoir  district  described  as  aforesaid 
*  *  *  to  said  point  on  said  boundary  line  of  said  Indian  reser- 
vation *  *  *  and  shall  transmit  to  that  point  1,000  horse- 
power.    *    *    * 

It  is  understood  that  from  that  point  the  Government  will  other- 
wise and  by  means  distinct  and  separate  from  the  works  constituting 
the  Salt  River  Valley  project,  and  at  cost  not  in  any  wise  chargeable 
to  said  project,  *  *  *  receive,  distribute,  and  use  said  power 
indepenaently  of    *    *    *    said  association. 

The  Government  shall  further  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  on  account 
of  the  construction  of  the  Roosevelt  reservoir,  the  power  *  *  * 
canals,  powerhouses,  *  *  *  machinery  *  *  *  lines  for  the 
transmission  of  power,  and  all  other  component  parts  of  the  Salt 
River  project  *  *  *  such  further  sum  in  addition  to  said  $100,000, 
as  shall,  together  with  said  $100,000  in  the  aggregate  equal  that 
portion  of  the  whole  cost  of  *  *  *  said  project  as  10,000  bears 
to  the  whole  number  of  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  said  association 
which  shall  be  legally  issued,  plus  10,000. 

In  other  words,  that  the  lands  of  the  Indians  to  the  extent  of 
10,000  acres  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  of  the  cost  of  said  works 
above  specified  as  is  provided  m  the  articles  of  incorporation  of 
said  association  and  in  said  contract  between  the  Government  and 
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the  said  association  shall  be  borne  by  the  lands  of  the  shareholders  of 
said  association  equally,  acre  for  acre. 

OThe  next  para^aph  specifies  that  the  Government,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  payment,  will  have  to  pay  maintenance  charges  for  the 
up-keep  of  the  electric  power  plant,  transmission  lines,  powerhouses, 
repairs,  and  renewals,  etc.,  as  10,000  bears  to  the  whole  number  of 
shares  of  the  association's  capital  stock,  upon  the  same  basis  of 
computation  as  the  lands  of  the  members  of  the  said  association.) 

.  mienever  the  Indians  on  said  reservation  shall  become  the  owners 
severally  in  fee  simple  of  their  lands,  the  extent  of  lands,  including 
said  10,000  acres,  shall  be  by  the  said  association,  if  so  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  annexed  to  and  be  deemed  a  part 
ol  the  reservoir  district.    *    *    * 

It  is  further  agreed  and  understood  that  the  Government  may  not, 
and  that  the  association  shall  not,  be  obUged  to  furnish  any  water 
*  *  *  to  any  of  the  lands  of  the  Indians  within  said  reservation, 
the  sole  obUgation  being  that  of  dehvering  electric  power  to  the 
reservation  line.    *    *    * 


In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1904  is 
found  the  following: 

June  10,  1904,  Supt.  Alexander  reported  that  all  data  relative  to  the  recovering 
of  water  to  the  Pima  Indians  by  judicial  proceedings  had  been  furnished  the  district 
attorney,  and  that  in  consultation  with  him  the  attorney  had  said  that  "there  are 
960  persons  using  water  from  the  Gila  River  above  the  pomt  where  the  Pima  Indians 
divert  the  water  of  the  Gila  for  their  lands;  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  case 
could  be  taken  up  and  prosecuted  to  a  favorable  ending,  but  the  interests  are  so 
varied  and  the  water  is  diverted  by  the  whites  as  far  as  300  miles  above  the  Indians' 
point  of  diversion  that  should  a  favorable  decree  be  riven  by  the  court  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  court  to  enforce  its  decree,  and  mat  the  expense  of  prosecuting 
Bucn  a  suit  would  cost  between  twenty  and  tnirtv  thousand  doIlarB;  but  that  a  suit 
against  the  users  of  water  under  the  Florence  Canal  may  be  won  and  the  court's  decree 
made  binding  on  the  few  persons  under  the  Florence  Canal,  and  the  expense  to  the 
Government  would  be  about  $10,000." 

This  statement  is  willfully  and  wickedly  misleading.  Just  what 
these  *^few  people"  have  done,  or  rather  what  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  do  by  the  Government  in  full  view  of  the  disaster  which 
was  inevitable,  the  following,  taken  from  the  commissioner's  report 
of  1904,  will  show: 

In  a  report  dated  March  1.  1S86,  this  office  invited  the  attention  of  the 
department  to  a  letter  from  Agent  Wheeler,  stating  that  there  was  a  project 
on  foot  to  take  the  water  from  the  Gila  River,  at  a  point  about  12  miles  above  die 
town  of  Florence,  by  means  of  an  irrigation  canal,  in  such  quantities  as  would  prac- 
tically destroy  the  farms  of  the  Indians. 

Much  2,  1886,  the  subject  was  referred  by  the  department  to  the  Attorney  General 
to  take  steps  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  effects  of  the  projected  canal. 

The  investigation  *  ♦  ♦  made  by  the  Geological  Survey  ♦  ♦  ♦  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  construction  of  the  proposed  dam  would  result  disastrously 
to  the  Indians.  The  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  was  communicated  to  the  de- 
partment with  the  recommendation  that  the  subject  be  again  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  with  request  that  the  United  States  attorney  be  directed  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  enjoin  the  canal  company  from  any  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Gila  River  to  the  injury  of  the  Indians. 

Thereafter  follows  a  record  of  vacillation,  hesitancy,  and  procras- 
tination as  must  forever  constitute  one  of  the  pathetic  chapters  in 
the  Government's  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
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November  23,  1894,  Inspector  Duncan  reported  that  the  anticipation  of  the  Geolo^ 
leal  Survey  as  to  the  disastrouB  effects  of  the  construction  of  the  Florence  Oanalhaid 
been  realized,  but  he  failed  to  make  any  suggestion  for  the  relief  of  the  Indians,  except, 
etc. 

May  11, 1895,  this  office  submitted  a  report  from  Agent  J.  Roe  Young  that  the  supply 
of  water  allowed  to  pa«s  by  the  Florence  and  other  canal  companies  and  owners  of 
irrigating  ditches  and  reservoirs  on  the  upper  river  was  entirely  exhausted,  except 
at  points  where  the  sunken  waters  of  the  nver  were  forced  to  the  surface  by  a  natunJ 
dam;  that  the  Indians  had  therefore  failed  to  raise  a  crop  and  were  destitute. 

It  is  evident  from  this  data  that  the  "few  persons"  were  able  to 
do  a  tremendous  lot  of  mischief.  If  this  water  which  the  whites 
have  stolen  were  now  restored  to  the  Pimas  it  would  be  a  partial 
solution  of  the  starvation  problem  which  confronts  them  now. 

May  22,  1901,  Oren  B.  Taft,  president  of  the  Casa  Grande  Valley 
Canal  Co.  (Florence  Canal)  proposed  the  purchase  of  that  canal 
property  by  the  Grovernment,  as  follows: 

This  canal  property  ♦  *  *  is  for  sale.  »  ♦  »  The  position  of  this  canal 
company  is  that  it  has  the  lawful  right,  which  it  has  been  exercising  for  more  than 
10  years,  of  taking  from  the  Gila  River  practically  all  of  the  water  that  the  river  will 
carry  at  its  average  flow.    (Low-water-mark  flow.) 

In  this  same  report  of  the  commissioner,  however,  it  is  stated  by 
the  district  attorney  that  the  canal  company  had  not  a  lawful  right 
to  the  low-water-mark  flow,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  a  suit 
could  be  brought  with  a  favorable  result.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
belittle  the  damage  done  by  the  ''few  people"  who  constitute  the 
Casa  Grande  Valley  Water  Users,  and  the  Government  was  fooled 
into  believing  what  was  not  true.  Since  that  time  (1904)  there  have 
come  other  settlers  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Pimas, 
which  settlers  have  been  appropriating  more  and  more  of  the  river 
water,  and  the  Pimas  have  been  ruinea  as  a  consequence.  Still,  Mr. 
Code  says  in  a  recent  report  that  the  Pimas  ought  not  to  be  protected 
in  the  waters  of  the  Gila  River  (low-water  mark)  if  the  San  Carlos 
dam  be  built,  because  it  would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  promoters 
of  the  project.  However,  these  same  promoters  say  that  all  the 
waters  mipounded  will  be  flood  waters  and  the  natural  flow  of  the 
Gila  River  will  not  be  interfered  with,  but  allowed  to  pass  down 
the  river  to  the  water  users.  The  said  water  users  should  be  the 
Pima  Indians,  whose  water  it  is,  and  the  whites  should  be  made  to 
buy  their  water  out  of  the  reservoir.  The  promoters  would  not  suf- 
fer. It  would  make  no  difTerence  to  them  who  got  the  water  they 
are  obliged  to  let  loose.  This  is  another  one  of  Mr.  Code's  specious 
and  misleading  statements  made  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the  wool 
over  the  eyes  of  the  Government. 

If  the  San  Carlos  Dam  is  to  be  built,  the  Government  ought  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians  to  the  low-water- 
mark flow  of  the  Grila  River.  And  if  the  said  reservoir  is  not  con- 
structed, suit  should  be  brought  to  restrain  the  appropriators  of 
water  above  the  Pimas  from  diverting  the  natural  flow  of  water 
beyond  a  certain  point.  There  are  reputable  white  witnesses  Uvim: 
who  know  how  much  water  the  Pimas  were  accustomed  to  use  out  of 
the  Gila,  and  the  Indians  know  themselves.  There  are  evidences  on 
the  ground  to-day  which  show  to  what  an  extent  the  Pimas  culti- 
vated the  2:round  oefore  the  whites  robbed  them  of  their  water,  in  the 
shape  of  old  ditches  and  ditch  borders,  and  there  are  old-time  traders 
yet  Uving  who  can  testify  to  the  thousands  of  tons  of  grain  produced 
Dy  the  Indians  from  fields  that  are  now  wastes. 
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To  restore  the  stolen  water  to  the  Indians  would  no  longer  mean 
ruin  to  the  white  settlers  above  the  Pimas.  They  could  do  and 
should  do  what  the  Government  is  doing  now — buv  electricity  and 
use  pumped  water,  the  same  as  the  Government  nas  done.  Why 
does  the  Government  insist  on  making  a  present  of  this  natural 
water  to  the  Florence  people  and  others  to  the  permanent  detriment 
of  the  Pimas  when  the  Government  has  been  told  that  the  courts 
will  give  them  the  water? 

There  would  merely  be  a  transference  of  interests.  The  Govern- 
ment would  get  the  stplen  gravity  water  back  for  the  Indians,  who 
are  the  rightful  owners,  and  the  Florence  people  and  others  would 
have  the  privilege  of  pumping  water  by  means  of  electricity,  the 
same  as  the  Government  is  electing  to  do  now,  and  leave  the  rimas 
wth  a  white  eilephant  on  their  hands  sometime  in  the  future. 

Let  the  Government  not  forget  that  the  Pimas  want  protection  of 
their  interests  in  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir  if  it  be  constructed. 

Let  them  also  not  forget  that  gravity  water  can  be  had  for  the 
Pimas  by  demanding  it  back. 

Pima  Agency, 
Sacdton,  Ariz.,  July  19, 1911, 
Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius, 

Washington,  D,  O, 

Dear  Mr.  Brosius:  To-dav  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
investigation  of  W.  H.  Code  before  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Interior  Department. 

There  are  several  points  in  regard  to  Mr.  Code's  replies  that  I 
should  Uke  to  take  up,  as  some  of  Mr.  Code's  statements  are  untrue 
and  others  are  misleading. 

On  page  647  of  the  congressional  conmiittee's  report,  July  8, 1911 , 
Mr.  Sloan  interrogates  Mr.  Code  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Gila  River  after  the  water  supply. 

Mr.  Code  says  in  his  reply: 

The  Government  installed  a  pumping  plant  for  irrigating  the  Sacaton  school  farm, 
which  gave  the  Indians  plenty  of  melons  and  things  of  that  kind,  that  they  did  not 
used  to  have,  during  some  of  the  dry  periods. 

Mr.  Code  forgets  to  state  in  this  boost  for  the  pumping  plant  at 
Sacaton  school  farm  that  the  Indians  benefited  are  the  school  pupils 
and  employees  only,  and  that  no  other  Indians  get  anv  ''melons  and 
things  of  that  kind"  from  the  farm.  Only  last  week  four  Fapago 
Indian  boys,  or  young  Indians,  were  sentenced  to  two  weeks'  nard 
labor  and  confinement  in  the  Sacaton  school  jail  because  they  stole 
some  watermelons  from  this  same  school  farm,  and  they  are  in  jail 
at  this  time. 

This  will  show  just  how  much  benefit  the  Indians  get  from  Mr. 
Code's  wonderful  pumping  plant,  which  costs  more  to  run  than  the 
produce  which  is  obtained  from  its  water  supply  on  the  school  farm. 
(Figures  as  to  this  presently.) 

On  the  same  page  (647)  Mr.  Code  says: 

About  seven  vears  ago,  I  think,  we  installed  the  first  plant,  and  ths^  was  at  the 
Sacaton  school  £arm.    I  hav 


ave  a  photograph  showing  that  plant  which  I  would  like 
to  have  you  see.  That  is  the  water  supply  we  developed  out  of  the  desert  down 
there,  and  the  success  of  the  plant  led  to  the  construction  of  this  large  project. 

Mr.  Code  does  not  show  in  his  description  of  this  successful  plant 
the  crust  of  dkali  that  the  successful  water  has  put  on  the  ground 
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in  places  where  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  alkali  to  be  seen.  Wil- 
liams, the  gardener,  knows  how  this  has  been  done  and  will  testify  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  I  think,  if  communicated  with.  Mr.  Code 
says  that  the  last  analysis  of  the  water  from  the  wells  at  Sacaton 
showed  a  total  of  soluble  solids  amounting  to  100  parts  in  100,000. 
Mr.  Code  does  not  state  what  kind  of  minerals  the  soluble  solids  were. 
If  they  were  carbonate  of  sodium  (black  alkali)  and  sulphate  of 
sodium  (white  alkali)  and  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt),  as 
probably  they  were,  then  this  amount  of  100  parts  in  100,000  must  be 
considered  a  dangerous  percentage. 

In  Bulletin  No.  53,  published  bv  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  entitled  ''The  Date  Palm," 
on  page  87  is  the  following  statement: 

The  flurface  accumulation  of  Bodium  sulphate  (white  alkali),  as  suggested  hy  Mr. 
Seidell,  may  well  have  some  connection  with  the  composition  of  the  very  alkaline 
waters  us^  for  irrigation  in  which  the  sulphates  predominate,  and  in  which  sodium 
sulphate  is  present  to  the  extent  of  121.5  parts  per  100,000. 

In  the  same  bulletin,  page  99,  i   the  statement: 

Prof.  Forbes  (University  of  Tucson)  considers  it  probable  that  with  the  prevailiDg 
agricultural  practice  of  Arizona  the  use  of  irrigatmg  water  containing  100  jMurta  of 
soluble  salt  per  100,000  is  likely  in  a  few  years  to  cause  harmful  accumulations  of 
alkali.    In  view  of  this  danger,  etc. 

Also,  page  101: 

In  the  Salt  River  Valley  sample  the  alkali  is  of  the  so-called  black  sort.  Black 
alkali  (sodium  carbonate)  is  intensely  alkaline  in  reaction,  and  because  of  this  reac- 
tion is  highly  corrosive  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

Why  did  not  Mr.  Code  produce  his  analysis  of  the  Sacaton  water 
and  explain  it  i  Mr.  Code  says  that  the  alkali  content  of  the  water  is 
not  detrimental  in  case  we  have  river  water  to  supplement  it.  But 
has  anybody  ever  given  it  a  thought  that  if  the  San  Carlos  Reser- 
voir becomes  an  established  fact  there  will  be  no  flood  water  b  the 
Gila  River?  It  will  of  course  all  be  impounded.  Mr.  Code  recom- 
mends thoughtfully  that  26,000  inches  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
of  the  Pimas — of  flood  water.  But  the  supply  of  flood  water  will  be  so 
much  diminished  that  the  25,000  inches  allowed  to  flow  down  to  the 
Pimas  will  suffice  probably  for  a  mere  swift  surface  irrigation, 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  flow  over  and  over  the  land,  washing  the 
deleterious  minerals — the  alkali — away  by  prolonged  irrigation. 

It  is  this  prolonged  irrigating  that  deposits  the  fertilizing  mate- 
rial which  the  river  carries  on  to  the  land.  In  case  the  3an  Carlos 
Reservoir  impounds  all  the  flood  waters,  who  is  to  judge  of  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  liberated  and  allowed  to  flow  down  to  the  Pimas? 

They  will  impound  all  thev  can,  and  will  always  contend  that  there 
is  no  flood  water.  All  the  flood  water  the  Pimas  will  get  will  be  the 
flood  water  which  the  little  creeks  put  into  the  channel  of  the  Gila 
below  the  dam  site.  And  since  no  regular  flow  will  ffo  down  to  the 
Pimas,  the  whites  above  them  will  be  always  stealing  their  flood 
water,  claiming  that  the  flood  has  ceased  and  that  the  flow  of  water 
is  iust  natural  water  colored  by  silt.  If  Mr.  Code  is  anxious  to  pro- 
vide the  Pimas  with  flood  water  out  of  the  San  Carlos  Dam  (as  he 
stated  to  you  once),  why  is  he  not  anxious  to  provide  them  with  a 
regular  flow  from  the  reservoir  ?  With  a  diminished  supply  of  flood 
water  and  an  increased  supply  of  well  water  from  the  pumps,  the 
Pimas  wlQ  shortly  find  their  land  in  the  condition  to  \/hicn  the  Saca- 
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ton  farm  land  is  being  quickly  reduced — of  having  a  nice  coat  of 
alkali  deposited  over  the  surface. 

Mr  Code  says  further  of  the  Sacaton  farm  (p.  648),  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Sloan's  question  regarding  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Sacaton  school  well: 

It  would  cost  at  least  $2,500  per  year  for  fuel  to  operate  that  plant. 

Please  note  that  nothing  is  said  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  charges 
and  wages  of  enrineers;  only  that  it  would  not  cost  less  than  $2,500 
a  year  for  fuel.  Mr.  Code  has  made  a  misstatement  of  the  worst  kind. 
To-day  I  went  down  to  see  the  engineer  (Mr.  McLaughlin)  and  got 
accurate  fibres  from  him. 

At  a  minmium  estimate  130  cords  of  mesquite  wood  are  required  to 
operate  the  engines  which  supply  power  to  the  pumps  per  month, 
when  the  hours  of  operating  tlie  plant  number  but  eight  per  day. 

Estimating,  however,  that  about  one-fourth  of  this  power  is  re- 
quired to  operate  the  domestic  plant  at  Sacaton  School,  then  about 
100  cords  of  wood  are  required  for  the  irrigation  plant  alone.  The 
cost  of  the  wood  for  this  purpose  at  $5  per  cord  would  therefore 
be  $600  per  month.  Since  tne  school  farm  gets  no  flood  water,  owing 
to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Code's  having  shut  up  the  Little  Gila  River,  which 
used  to  supply  the  farm  in  flood  times,  this  outlay  has  to  be  made 
during  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  probably  half  the  said  outlay 
during  the  three  winter  months,  or  nearly  $5,250  per  annum.  These 
figures  are  outside  of  the  wood  used  by  the  employees  at  the  school 
and  that  used  in  the  kitchens.  The  cost  was  aiso  figured  up  by  the 
experimental  farmer  here,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  found  to  be  not  less 
than  $2  per  hour  for  actual  pumping  expenses  of  the  irrigation 
plant.  This  is  the  very  minimum  expense,  and  does  not  really  cover 
the  ground.  These  figures  do  not  include  cost  of  installation  ard 
maintenance.  Special  Agent  Ellis,  who  was  here  subsequent  to  J.  B. 
Alexander's  suspension,  can  tell  you  something  of  the  huge  cost  of 
operating  the  Sacaton  irrigating  plant.  Mr.  Code  further  says 
(pp.  647-648):  *'If  (the  plant)  were  operated  night  and  day,  I  should 
tnmk  anywhere  from  800  to  1,000  acres  might  be  cared  for." 

Mr.  Code  would  ''think."  Has  he  been  doing  similar  *' thinking" 
all  the  time,  or  part  of  the  time  ?  The  actual  area  of  land  which  is 
being  irrigated  at  Sacaton  School  farm  by  the  pumping  plant  in- 
stalled there  by  Mr.  Code — ^irrigated  at  the  present  time  as  the 
maximum  area"  for  an  eight-hour  run  of  water — how  much  would 
you  guess?  Just  4  acres.  Four  acres  per  day  of  eight  hours.  That 
IS  12  acres  per  day  of  24  hours,  which  means  360  acres  in  a  month. 
This  is  what  thev  are  actually  doing  now,  and  still  Mr.  Code  has  the 
temerity,  the  **face,"  to  stand  up  before  a  cofaimittee  of  Congress- 
men and  say  that  in  his  best  judgment  the  Sacaton  pumping  plant 
would  irrigate  from  800  to  1,000  acres  of  land.  1  don't  ask  any- 
body to  take  my  word  for  it.  You  might  drop  a  line  to  Mr.  W.  O. 
Hodgson,  farmer  at  Sacaton,  to  find  out  how  many  acres  are  actu- 
ally irrigated.  I  was  in  conference  with  him  to-day.  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin will  give  you  the  figures  on  wood  consumed  and  hours  of  opera- 
tion of  plant  as  he  gave  me  to-day. 

Now,  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  noticed  how  far  away  Mr.  Code's 
theories  are  from  the  actual  recorded  facts.    You  will  also  notice,  in 
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this  relation,  that  the  figures  Mr.  Code  gives  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  pumping  plant  at  Sacaton  are  about  the  same  as  those  he  gives 
for  the  electrically  operated  pumps.  Indeed,  he  goes  on  to  saj  (p. 
648):  *'If  it  (the  Sacaton  pumping  plant)  were  connected  witfi  our 
electrical  power,  as  we  contemplate  connecting  it,  I  should  thmk  that 
that  large  an  area  could  be  irrigated"  (from  800  to  1,000  acres).  Mr. 
Code  is  doing  some  more  "thinking."  Why  is  the  department  so 
ready  to  listen  to  that  kind  of  thinking,  when  it  is  nowhere  near  right, 
as  facts  and  figures  and  recorded  testimony  prove  again  and  again  ? 
His  steam  pumping  plant,  wliich  he  thinks  would  irrigate  in  the 
neighborhood  oi  1,000  acres  of  land,  comes  down  to  360  acres  bv 
actual  estimate  in  practice,  with  an  irrigation  once  a  month,  which 
is  too  infrequent,  even  at  that,  and  since  his  figures  for  the  electrically 
operated  pumps  and  his  steam  plant  are  substantially  the  same, 
it  follows  that  the  13  weUs  which  he  proposes  to  install  will  irrigate 
13  times  360  in  actual  practice,  or  4,680  acres  of  land.  This  is  the 
most  conclusive  evidence  it  is  possible  to  get,  because  it  is  based  on 
recorded  facts,  which  show  up  in  the  most  positive  and  incontroverti- 
ble terms  how  great  is  the  discrepancy  oetween  what  Mr.  Code 
thinks  can  be  done  and  what  is  actually  being  done.  It  is  only 
the  latter  which  counts  for  anything,  even  if  Mr.  Code  should  think 
for  a  century,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  Mr.  Code  must  think  again. 
Also,  that  he  has  thought  wrongly.  If  not,  then  he  has  made  a 
deliberate  false  statement.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  he  is  still 
recommending  how  the  Government's  mone^  shall  be  spent,  and  still 
making  statements  that  he  can  not  substantiate,  because  they  are  in 
contradiction  to  recorded  facts. 

On  page  648  Mr.  Code  speaks  of  the  main  flood  water  canal  at  San 
Tan.  This  is  a  huge  aflFair,  built  apparently  to  carry  25,000  inches 
of  flood  water  or  more.  Why  do  the  800  people  at  San  Tan  require 
such  a  big  canal  and  so  much  water  ?  If  the  25,000  inches  of  water 
are  all  to  be  taken  through  this  canal,  what  will  the  dozen  other 
villages  do  for  flood  water?     Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the 

flowing  advertisement  I  recently  sent  you  of  the  Chandler  Ranch, 
can  bring  a  witness  to  prove  that  dhandler  said  in  his  hearing: 
**I  could  get  flood  water  for  my  ranch  out  of  that  ditch."  And  one 
of  the  forks  of  the  said  ditch  is  headed  straight  for  the  notorious 
Chandler  ranch.  Of  course  now  that  the  ranch  is  being  sold  in 
small  tracts  and  will  come  under  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir,  it  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  get  "water  out  of  this  ditch"  for  Chand- 
ler's ranch.  Also  be  it  remembered  that  the  "gentlemen"  who 
approached  Mr.  Russell  recently  with  the  "offer  of  such  a  fine 
piece  of  land  for  $100  said  to  him  as  an  inducement  that  it  wouldget 
water  from  the  reservation  canal  "if  it  ever  went  through."  Tliis 
same  land  is  now  being  offered  for  sale  at  $100  per  acre.  The  size 
of  the  area  offered  to  Russell  was  160  acres.  Russell  himself  regards 
the  whole  thing  as  an  attempt  at  bribery — to  keep  still.  Russell 
would  not  do  it.  The  thing  they  dreamed  has  evidently  transpired, 
because  they  found  an  honest  man  in  Mr.  Russell. 

Why  did  Mr.  Code  shut  up  the  channel  of  the  Little  Gila  River, 
which  used  to  supply  abundance  of  water  to  the  Sacaton  School  farm 
during  several  months  of  the  year?  Special  Agent  Ellis  wanted  to 
open  it.  Code  claims  that  the  banks  are  not  safe,  and  he  thinks  the 
whole  Gila  River  might  come  down  that  channel.   Mr.  Code  continues 
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to  "think."  There  was  some  other  motive  for  stopping  up  this  valu- 
able stream.  Ask  the  field  farmer.  Mr.  W.  O.  Hodgson,  who  has 
looked  into  the  thing  carefully.  Ask  Mr.  Hudson,  the  experimental 
farmer.  Both  characterize  the  thing  as  an  outrage.  Ask  Special 
A^ent  Ellis.  Ask  Williams,  the  gardener  here.  Ask  the  Indians  what 
privation  the  closing  up  of  this  stream  has  meant  to  them. 

The  banks  are  safe  enough  and  have  been  safe  enough  since  the 
days  of  the  Aztecs,  whose  irrigating  canal  it  was.  The  channel  of  this 
canal  ought  to  be  opened  and  the  much-needed  water  taken  down  to 
the  Indians'  farms  and  to  the  school  farm  and  save  the  Government 
$500  per  month  whenever  there  is  flood  water.  Mr.  Code  has  soaked 
them  for  a  pretty  penny  all  these  years  to  no  purpose.  Why  did 
Alexander  post  up  a  notice  at  the  head  of  the  Little  Gila  just  after 
Mr.  Linnen^s  arrival,  stating  that  he  was  going  to  appropriate  25,000 
inches  of  flood  water  at  that  point?  Mr.  Code  stated  that  he  was 
going  to  carry  25,000  inches  ttoough  the  San  Tan  flood-water  canal. 
This  makes  50,000  inches,  and  still  none  for  the  villages  west  of 
Sacaton,  and  yet  Mr.  Code  recommends  that  only  25,000  inches  of 
flood  water  be  reserved  the  Pimas  in  case  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir 

foes  in.    Mr.  Code  must  put  on  his  thinking  cap  and  go  into  his  pon- 
ering  room  for  a  while  to  study  out  some  answers  to  these  riddles. 
So  lar  he  has  been  something  of  a  riddle  master,  in  theory.    But 
facts  are  harder  than  riddles,  even  Mr.  Code's  riddles. 

Page  650  Mr.  Code  speaks  of  the  maintenance  charges  for  the 
operations  of  the  wells  or  pumps  on  the  Gila  Reservation.  He  says 
the  maintenance  cost  of  the  proposition  would  be  about  75  cents  to 
$1  per  acre,  as  he  thinks.  My  figures,  submitted  to  you  the  other 
day,  which  again  are  based  on  actual  running  operations  at  the 
present  time  at  the  present  cost  of  electricity,  snow  that  to  irrigate 
the  20,000  acres  necessary  for  eight  months  of  the  year  would  cost 
$24,000.  For  six  months  of  the  year  it  would  cost  but  $18,000.  But 
my  estimates  were  for  not  less  than  640  acres  to  a  well.  The  well 
at  the  school  farm  at  Sacaton,  which  Mr.  Code  says  will  irrigate  from 
800  to  1,000  acres  of  land,  is  sufficient  for  360  only.    And  this  we  can 

Eve.  Indeed  it  is  barely  sufficient  for  this  limited  area.  My  last 
res  showed  a  maintenance  cost  of  over  $1  per  acre,  and  the  facts 
Etined  from  the  school  farm  show  that  this  estimate  would  have 
to  be  doubled.  Mr.  Code  is  wrong  again.  Apparently  he  cuts  all 
estimates  in  half.  One  half  he  submite  to  the  Government  and  the 
other  half  he  keeps  (to)  himself. 

Agaui,  why  does  Mr.  Code  not  include  the  cost  of  the  engineers' 
wases  and  tne  cost  of  repairs  to  the  pumps  and  motors  ?  If  the 
sli^test  thing  should  go  wrong  with  the  machinery  a  pump  is  lost 
in  10  seconds.  And  the  pumps  are  inspected  periodically,  each  in 
its  turn,  and  the  ''turns  are  sometimes  far  between,  because  the 
engineer  can  not  be  in  several  different  places  at  one  time.  If  he 
could  there  might  never  come  disaster.  But  Mr.  Code  can  easily 
cut  the  engineer  in  two  pieces — or  in  several  different  pieces  for  that 
matter — ii  the  wells  require  it.  Also  the  casings  in  the  wells  will 
require  renewing  some  day,  and  machinery,  which  runs  at  a  terrific 
rate  driven  by  the  electric  current,  has  not  a  long  life.  Why  does 
Mr.  Code,  who  must  know  all  this,  remain  so  discretely  quiet  about  it  i 
On  page  651  Mr.  Code  speaks  of  the  transmission  Ime  on  the  reser* 
vation.    Mr.  Alexander  (J.  B.  Alexander),  who  was  intimate  with 
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Mr.  Code,  repeatedly  said  that  the  transmission  line  cost  $4,000  per 
mile.  Wliat  would  Mr.  Code  think  about  it  ?  The  ftctual  cost  of  ma- 
terial at  the  present  time  is  about  $1 ,600  per  mile.  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  Code  states  (p.  652):  "I  presume  a  good  many  thousand  dollars 
have  been  expenaed  that  there  is  no  accounting  for."  Very  illuini- 
nating. 

On  page  653  Mr.  Sloan  asks  the  question  of  Mr.  Code: 

Do  these  Pima  Indians  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation,  who  had  original  water 
rights  of  some  500  inches,  pay  anything  for  their  water  right  to  the  water  usere' 
asaociatibn? 

Mr.  Code  shuffles  our  of  this  very  nicely.  Mr.  Sloan's  questions 
were  not  such  as  to  quite  pin  him  down.  Why  did  he  not  explain 
instead  of  hedging  ? 

He  knows  very  well,  as  everybody  else  knows,  that  the  Government 
was  hoodwinked  and  nocused  into  paying  about  $50  per  acre  for  every 
acre  of  the  Salt  River  Reservation  that  is  irrigated  by  these  same  500 
inches  of  water  that  the  Indians  were  adjudicated  by  court  decision 
and  to  which  they  have  an  original  right,  and  therefore  did  not  have 
to  pay  anything  for  the  right  to  use  them,  either  to  the  water  users' 
association  or  to  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Sloan  asks  (p.  653) : 

Do  those  who  owned  these  ^original)  water  rights  have  to  pay  anything  to  the  water 
users'  association  on  the  Salt  River? 

Mr.  Code  replies: 

Yes,  sir;  all  of  them  pay,  with  the  exception  of  thoee  located  under  the  Tempe 
Canal.    Their  owners  did  not  go  into  the  association. 

Why  did  Mr.  Code  not  explain  why  the  Tempe  people  did  not  go 
into  the  water  users'  association  ? 

I  win  tell  you  why.    The  Tempe  people  have,  or  had  prior  to  the 
Roosevelt  project,  tne  best  canal  in  tne  Salt  River  Valley,  which 
always  suppUed  them  with  a  good  supply  of  water.    The  Koosevelt 
project  coiud  not  take  this  supply  or  water  away  from  them,  and 
they  have  it  now,  as  they  haa  it  then.     Only  those  went  into  the 
Salt  River  project  who  had  to  do  so  to  save  their  own  necks,  or  those 
few  who  were  bullied  into  it  by  the  fear  of  being  persecuted  by  hav- 
ing their  water  supply  shut  oflF  if  they  refused  to  go  into  it.    But 
the  Tempe  people  were  firm,  and   they  have  the  water  they  had 
originally  and  pay  nothing  to  the  water  users'  association  for  it. 
River  Indians  also  have  the  water  that  they  originally  had 
les),  but  the  difference  is  that  the  Government  has  been 
pay  a  princely  sum  for  this  water,  to  which  the  Indians  had 
as  good  title  as  the  Tempe  people  had  to  theirs.    Nobody 
ire  tfien  the  Indians'  500  inches  of  water  away  from  them 
5  than  he  could  have  taken  the  water  in  the  Tempe  Canal 
>m  the  Tempe  water  users.     Why  was   the   Government 
pay  for  it  therefore  ?    And  why  did  not  Mr.  Code  (who  must 
know  all  about  this)  not  explain  it  ? 

[id  he  not  explain  why  the  Tempe  people  refused  to  enter 
>r  users'  association  and  why  the  Government  (for  the 
did?  The  conditions  were  similar  in  both  cases,  except 
Tempe  people  have  their  money  in  their  pockets,  while 
m  has  gone  aown  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho, 
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Mr.  Code,  on  page  654,  ''thinks,"  and  has  thought  a  good  deal  and 
believed  a  mod  deal,  and  relied  upon  the  statements  of  his  predecessor 
a  good  ded,  in  regard  to  the  San  Carlos  Dam,  but  admits  he  never 
went  to  see  and  &iows  nothing  about  it  {tpjh  personal  knowledge. 
Why  has  he  always  reported  upon  it  so  adversely  t 

On  page  654  Idr.  Sloan  asks  this  question  of  Mr.  Code: 

Have  you  inveetigated  the  original  water  rights  of  the  Pima  Indians  along  the  Gila 
River? 

Mr.  Code  says  "No." 
Mr.  Sloan  goes  on  to  ask: 

Do  you  know,  or  have  you  inveetifiAted  the  matter  of  whether  or  not  there  waa  a 
sufficient  flow  of  water  above,  and  mat  if  it  had  not  been  diverted  it  could  have 
reached  the  Pimas  in  the  course  of  the  natural  flow  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Code  answers: 

*  *  *  If  the  country  160  miles  above  had  been  shut  entirely  out  of  water,  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  water  there  mifi;ht  have  reached  the  reservation,  although 
the  channel  of  the  Gila  is  very  wide  ana  sandy,  and  would  have  taken  up  a  great 
deal  of  water. 

Mr.  Code  is  very  evidently  on  the  defensive  and  holding  back  some 
of  the  facts.  Why  does  he  not  explain  that  if  the  flow  had  not  been 
diverted,  but  had  been  allowed  to  proceed  down  the  river  bed  from 
the  first — that  is,  from  the  flood  season — the  river  bed  would  never 
have  gone  dry,  and  the  stream  would  have  had  no  dust — dry  bed — to 
soak  up?  Of  course,  it  would  have  reached  the  Pima  Reservation. 
Where  else  could  it  have  gone?  Up  in  the  air?  But  Mr.  Code  was 
probably  '' thinking." 

On  page  655,  near  the  top,  Mr.  Code  says: 

The  elm  trees  around  the  courthouse  were  dying,  and  the  country  was  absolutely 
destitute  of  water.  There  were  no  water  rights  then  for  either  whites  or  Indiana  to 
contend  for. 

That  is  a  misstatement.  Even  if  there  were  no  water  then,  the 
water  might  have  been  running  the  next  day,  and  a  water  right  and 
water  are  not  the  same  thing.  There  were  water  rights,  and  the 
rights  belong  to  somebody  now,  and  they  are  asserted  very  loudly 
whenever  water  appears,  and  do  not  perish  or  fade  away  in  the  tem- 
porary absence  of  tne  water. 

On  the  lower  portion  of  page  654  Mr.  Code  states:  '* There  was 
absolutely  no  water  up  there  (head  of  the  Florence  Canal)  at  the 
time  I  investigated  that  matter,"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Code  fails  to  state  what  time  of  year  that  was.  He  knows 
very  well  that  the  month  of  June  is  the  driest  month  of  the  year 
in  Arizona.  Was  it  the  month  of  June  when  he  inspected  the  head 
of  the  Florence  Canal?  I  notice  in  the  conmiissioner's  report  for 
1904,  page  18,  the  following: 

''The  superintendent  (J.  B.  Alexander)  also  reported  June  10 
that  he  had  visited  the  head  of  the  Florence  Canal  and  found  the  Gila 
River  to  be  as  dry  there  as  it  was  below,  there  being  no  water  and 
nothing  but  sand."  So  Code  and  Alexander  both  found  the  same 
thing — ^no  water,  and  nothing  but  sand.  And  a  person  would  be  a 
fool  to  expect  anything  else  at  that  time  of  year.  But  they  fail  to 
state  just  when  the  river  became  dir  at  the  head  of  the  Florence 
Canal;  fail  to  say  for  how  many  weeks  the  water  had  been  running 
into  the  Florence  Canal,  enabling  the  Florence  people  to  raise  their 
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crops  of  grain  and  ha^  aad  set  the  said  crops  matured,  while  the 
Piinas'  crops  were  drying  up,  before  the  river  finally  went  dry  some- 
what previous  to  June  10.  Nobody  has  said  that  the  Florence  people 
divert  aH  the  water  in  the  Gila  Kiver;  but  the  contention  is  made 
that  they  divert  sufficient  of  the  water  in  the  Oila — all  that  water,  in 
fact,  wmch  belong  to  the  Pima  Indians,  after  the  river  has  gone 
so  low  that  there  is  not  sufficient  water  for  both  the  Florence  people 
and  the  Pimas.  The  water  that  the  Florence  people  divert  from 
th?  Pimas  would  mature  the  Pimas'  crops  in  many  instances,  and  the 
proof  of  this  is  that  in  many  instances  it  matures  the  crops  of  the 
Florence  people,  while  the  rimas'  crops,  not  being  so  irrigated,  diy 
up.    Why  did  not  Mr.  Code  state  the  facts  f 

If  Mr.  Code  had  taken  the  least  trouble  to  inquire,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  concensus  of  legal  opinion  is  that  the  Pimas  have  not 
lost  their  water  rights  in  the  Gila  Kiver.  Why  did  he  not  inquire  f 
In  a  letter  written  to  me,  dated  July  13  of  this  year,  Mr.  J.  G.  Forae, 
assistant  United  States  attorney,  writes  as  follows: 

A  party  would  not  forfeit  his  right  to  the  use  of  water  if  he  was  using  the  witer  lor 
a  beneficial  purpose,  nor  would  he  forfeit  such  right  if  he  was  prevented  from  iiaii^ 
it  by  others,  unless,  perhaps,  where  a  party  slept  upon  his  rig^t — did  not  jumat  hm 
right  till  he  would  be  baned  by  the  statute  d  limitationB. 

That  the  Pimas  have  not  lost  their  ri^ts  to  the  natural  low-water^ 
mark  flow  of  the  Gila  River  has  been  frequently  stated  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Kent,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  (unoflScialiy,  I  think),  and  only  last 
year  an  injunction  was  panted  to  Supt.  Alexander  to  restram  the 
whites  above  the  Pimas  from  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  Gila  River. 
Supt.  Alexander  never  did  anything  with  it.  In  the  conmiissioner^s 
report  for  1904,  page  17,  it  is  stated  by  the  district  attomev  that — 
'^  There  are  960  persons  using  water  from  the  Gila  River  a^ve  the 
point  where  the  Pima  Indians  divert  the  water  of  the  Gila  for  their 
lands";  that  ''there  is  no  doubt  but  the  case  could  be  taken  up  and 
prosecuted  to  a  favorable  ending/'  etc. 

Mr.  Code  recommends  Mr.  Sloan  to  look  into  this  report  of  the 
commissioner  for  1904,  showing  that  he  knows  very  well  that  the 
necessary  information  is  there,  and  yet  Mr.  Code  knows  so  very  little 
pertaining  to  the  Indians'  water  rights.  Something  vety  strange 
about  it. 

Mr.  Code  says  that  a  supply  of  water  was  available  and  right  at  the 
Pimas'  door  (p.  655). 

Is  it  not  also  available  and  right  at  the  door  of  the  whites  1  But  I 
^  notice  that  none  of  them  are  very  enthusiastic  about  getting  the  said 

'  supply,  except,  perhaps,  Chandler — the  notorious  Chandler — who  is 

I  seDmg  off  his  ranch  to  eastern  babes  and  sucklings.    McQueen,  who 

put  in  a  steam  pumping  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Tempe  some  years  ago 
on  his  great  ranch  similar  to  the  pumping  plant  at  Sacaton,  abandoned 
it  because  it  did  not  pay.  All  tnose  who  we  raising  crops  by  electri- 
cally developed  water  are  growing  some  special  product,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  such  as  early  cantaloupes,  or  garden  truck,  where  there  is  a 
good  market  for  it,  or  perhai)s  a  little  cotton.  Why  do  not  the  whites 
share  Mr.  Code's  private  opinion  about  the  desirability  of  this  inex- 
haustible source  oi  water  right  at  their  doors  *  So  near  and  yet  so  far. 
If  it  isn't  a  commercicd  proposition^  it  isn't  worth  having.  The  differ- 
ence is  the  difference  between  coming  up  and  coming  down. 
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On  page  657  Mr.  Code  sajs :     . 

They  (the  Pimas)  have  an  absolute  certainty  in  this  system. 
Mr.  Sloan.  In  the  pumping  system? 

Mr.  Code.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  pumping  system  and  the  grfkvity  canal  they  have  an 
absolute  certainty. 

So  has  the  Sacaton  School  an  absolute  certainty  in  Mr.  Code's 
steam  pumping  plant.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  that  is  an  absolute 
certainty — a  certainty  of  the  most  demonstrable  kind,  as  the  figures 
already  given  prove  very  conclusively.  If  the  Pimas'  electric  pumps 
are  that  kind  of  a  certamty,  they  might  as  well  abandon  their  white 
elephant  first  as  last. 

Will  the  pumps  be  a  success  commercially  ?  Not  if  a  well  can  irri- 
gate only  360  acres,  same  as  Sacaton  pumping  plant  is  doing,  at  the 
F>resent  cost  of  electricity,  engineers,  maintenance  charges,  and  instal- 
ation.  The  whites  are  not  tumbUng  over  each  other  to  get  to  it — 
this  absolute  certainty — Chandler  is  selling  his  absolute  certainty 
right  out  of  hand. 

On  page  658  Mr.  Code  says  he  thought  the  ''trade"  of  180,000 
acres  of  land,  which  the  Pimas  were  to  have  been  made  to  consent  to 
in  return  for  Code's  pumping  project,  a  very  fine  trade.  Well,  it 
was — for  Code.  I  sent  you  the  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  some  of 
that  land  the  other  day.  They  are  holding  it  at  $100  per  acre,  and  a 
man  would  have  to  pav  that  to  get  it — the  land  bordering  on  the 
reservation  I  mean,  and  adjoining  what  was  to  have  been  the  traded 
land. 

Code  wanted  the  Pimas  to  trade  180,000  acres  of  their  land  in  return 
for  a  pumping  project  which  was  to  have  cost  $560,000.  The  mesquite 
wood  on  the  part  of  the  reservation  he  proposed  to  grab  would  be 
worth  that  much,  or  would  have  been  at  that  time.  Also,  Code  sug- 
gested, somewhat  previous  to  that  time,  that  that  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion be  made  a  forest  preserve  until  he  got  ready  to  jump  in  and  grab 
it.  Code  says  he  is  sorry  the  Indians  did  not  trade.  I  guess  he  is. 
He  has  a  right  to  be.  That  $100-an-acre  land  can  never  be  Code's — 
poor  Code — 180,000  acres  at  only  $2.75  an  acre,  and  now  it  is  worth  a 
hundred.  What  a  pity  the  Pimas  could  not  have  seen  it  to  their 
advantage  to  make  a  trade. 

In  the  commissioner's  report  for  the  year  1904  the  construction  of 
a  reservoir  at  Queen  Creek  (a  waterway  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gila 
River  Reservation)  is  recommended  at  a  cost  of  $221,000.  Why  was 
that  project  turned  down?  .Surely  not  on  account  of  the  expense, 
considermg  the  figures  lately  presented.  Does  Mr.  Code  know  any- 
thing about  this  reservoir  site,  lying,  as  he  says,  ''right  at  the  Pimas' 
doors"  ?  I  should  like  to  know  why  this  was  turned  down,  and  by 
whose  recommendation.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  consider- 
ing the  failure  of  Mr.  Code's  plan  to  pump  water  for  the  reserva- 
tion, if  this  project  were  feasible. 

Also,  the  Pimas'  interest  in  the  waters  of  the  Gila  River  ought  to 
be  protected  in  case  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir  be  constructed.  The 
site  ought  not  to  be  given  away  without  a  clause  inserted  in  the 
agreement  between  the  promoters  of  the  reservoir  and  the  Govern- 
ment reserving  the  Pimas'  prior  right  to  water  (low-water  mark  flow) 
in  the  Gila.     The  decision  is  to  be  rendered  September  1  next. 

On  page  660  Mi.  Code  mentions  "large  areas  of  land  that  have  been 
allotted  to  them  (the  Papagoes)  south  of  the  Gila  Reservation." 
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Why  does  Mr.  Code  not  state  that  all  that  land  is  grazing  land,  or  all 
but  about  a  quarter  section  1  I  have  something  to  say  about  that 
land. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  commissioner,  written  from  Fort  Peck 
Indian  Reservation  post  office,  Poplar,  Mont.,  by  Charles  H.  Roblin, 
allotting  agent,  dated  July  13  of  this  year  (land  allotments  54890, 
1908,  and  61500,  1911,  W.  A.  M. — ^Papago  Indians  on  public  domain), 
Mr.  Roblin  says : 

If  there  is  any  possibility  that  the  office  may  ever  contemplate  the  building  of  any 
irrigation  plant  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indians,  the  lands  applied  for  (by  them)  m  town- 
ship 5  south,  ranges  3  and  4  east,  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  Indians,  and  their  rights, 
if  possible,  should  be  protected. 

I  am  informally  advised  that  the  lieu  selection  made  by  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.  was  made  by  the  railroad  company  in  furtherance  of  a  colonization  scheme  in 
which  a  number  of  residents  of  Phoenix,  mostly  real-estate  men,  are  interested.  These 
gendemen  have  proposed  to  secure  title  to  about  50  sections  of  land  in  this  vicinity  and 
to  develop  the  land  oy  the  establishment  of  a  pumping  plant  to  supply  water  for  iiriga- 
tion.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Santa  Cruz,  a  typical  southern  stream,  having  a  considerable  run- 
off during  the  flood  season,  runs  through  this  tract  of  land.    *    *    * 

A  reference  to  the  map  of  the  reservation  and  said  lands  will  show 
that  these  are  just  south  of  the  settlement  of  Casa  Blanca,  from 
which  settlement  Code  proposed  to  move  the  Indians,  as  he  practi- 
cally admitted  to  you,  and  to  put  them  over  the  river  on  the  San  Tan 
side.  So  this  is  the  explanation  of  that  last  mystery.  Truly  the 
ways  of  Code  are  hard  and  past  finding  out.  Inclosed  is  a  rough  plat 
of  the  lands  required  to  be  reserved.  The  office  reported  favorably 
on  all  except  those  marked  with  red  pencil.  These  are  aJso  badlv 
needed  to  maintain  the  watershed  for  the  Pimas,  and  Mr.  Russell, 
principal  in  charge,  so  stated  to  the  department,  in  a  letter  sent  about 
two  weeks  ago.  Wish  you  would  see  what  is  being  done  about  it,  as 
if  the  land  grabbers  should  grab  this  part  of  the  watershed  before  the 
Indians  can  be  located  on  it,  the  rest  of  the  land  would  not  be  worth 
much.  The  Indians  are  gone  off  toward  the  south,  but  will  be  back 
in  the  fall.  The  lands  indicated  in  red  ought  to  be  saved  or  reserved  for 
them  as  the  other  parts  have  been  until  they  can  be  located  on  them. 

That  Casa  Blanca  land  would  have  been  immediately  grabbed  by 
the  railroad  as  more  lieu  land^  as  soon  as  the  Indians  had  been  chased 
off  it  by  Code.     Richest  land  m  Arizona. 

Sincerely,  yours,  Herbert  Marten. 

Addenda. 

On  page  469  Mr.  Sloan  asks  the  question  of  Mr.  Code: 

If  the  number  of  wells  should  be  increased  and  the  water  level  lowered,  is  it 
not  likely,  then,  that  there  would  be  more  solid  parts  in  the  water  through  the 
greater  depth? 

Why  does  Mr.  Code  not  explain  that  the  water  level — that  is  to  say, 
the  permanent  water  plane  of  the  country  at  San  Tan,  where  tne 
wells  are  situated — ^has  been  lowered  some  6  feet  since  the  wells  were 
firet  used,  and  that  at  this  very  time  they  have  either  to  dismantle 
well  No.  1  to  drill  it  deeper  or  else  make  a  supplementary  boring  at 
the  side  of  the  well  to  get  more  water? 

Well  No.  3  is  also  out  of  order  and  work  must  be  begun  on  this 
well. 

If  the  permanent  water  plane  of  the  country  should  go  still  lower, 
the  result  to  the  wells  may  be  disastrous. 
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Notice  how  Mr.  Code  never  gives  any  information  except  what  is 
wrung  from  him.  Why  did  he  not  tell  Mr.  Sloan  some  of  these 
things? 

He  is  acting  on  the  defensive  and  is  afraid  the  facts  should  come 
out.  The  present  trouble  with  the  wells  indicates  what  may  be 
expected  later  on. 

It  is  also  always  possible  that  the  mineral  content  in  the  well 
water  may  increase,  whether  the  water  plane  rises  or  lowers,  as  Mr. 
Code's  own  words  will  show.*  Formerly,  he  says,  when  the  Sacaton 
water  was  first  analyzed,  the  soluble  sohds  in  the  water  were  68  parts 
in  100,000.  Now  the  content  is  100  parts  to  the  100,000.  This  is  an 
increase  in  the  alkali  content  of  very  nearly  60  per  cent.  (Rising 
water  plane  in  this  case.) 

This  well  business  is  all  an  experiment,  and  nobody  knows  what 
the  result  will  be.  If  Mr.  Code  says  or  intimates  that  it  is  not  an 
experiment  and  seeks  to  convey  the  idea  that  pumping  has  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage,  he  is  seeking  to  mislead  people. 


i 


Sacaton,  Ariz.,  August  S,  1911. 
Mr.  S.  M.  Brosius, 

AgerU  Indian  liigTtts  Associadon,  Washington,  D,  O. 

Dear  Mr.  Brosius:  The  continuation  of  Mr.  Code's  testimony  has 
arrived.  There  are  some  points  there  on  which  I  should  Uke  to  make 
reply. 

On  page  665  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Winters  is  discussed. 
Mr.  Code  contends  that  he  thought  that  the  difference  between  a 
reservation  made  by  treaty  and  a  reservation  made  by  Executive  order 
would  operate  so  as  to  allow  the  Pimas  to  be  despoiled  of  their  water 
rights.  Still,  Mr.  Code  says  that  he  merely  "understood"  there  was 
a  distinction  of  some  kind,  but  he  does  not  Know  what  the  distinction 
was. 

This  is  a  lame  excuse  for  not  having  recommended  bringing  suit 
against  the  whites  who  have  stolen  the  Pimas'  water.  There  are  the  * 
best  possible  grounds  for  the  Government  bringing  such  suit  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  consensus  of  legal  opinion  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  given  a  favorable  decision.  Especially  should  this 
be  done  now^  while  the  prospect  of  the  San  Carlos  Keservoir  being 
constructed  is  so  favoraole  and  before  the  reservoir  site  is  ^ven 
away,  in  order  that  the  Pimas'  interests  in  that  reservoir  might  be 
assured  definitely  and  permanently.  The  Pimas'  water  rights  were 
not  lost  20  or  25  years  prior  to  1904,  as  Mr.  Code  falsely  states. 
There  were  years  prior  to  1900  when  the  Pimas  had  a  shortage  of 
water,  due  to  the  encroachments  of  the  whites,  and  a  lower  water 
supply  than  common  in  the  river,  but  many  years  they  raised  good 
crops  with  that  part  of  the  natural  flow  of  the  river  which  they 
diverted.  But  the  white  settlers  kept  encroaching  more  and  more, 
and  conditions  kept  growing  steadily  worse,  until  the  water  was  , 
practically  all  gone.  If  the  rimas'  water  rights  in  the  flood  waters 
of  the  Gila  River  are  not  adjudicated  to  them  soon,  it  will  shortly 
be  contended  that  they  have  lost  these,  too — the  last  resort  that  the 
white  man  lias  left  to  them.    But  Code  is  sanguine  and  says:  ''Bore 
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'  wells."     Of  course,  he  is  not  the  one  to  pay  for  the  weUs.    Uncle  Sam 

does  that,  or  the  Indians — without  their  consent. 

On  the  same  page  (666)  Mr.  Sloan  inquires  of  Mr.  Code  whether, 
if  the  Pimas'  water  had  been  protected  along  the  course  of  the  Gila 
River,  there  would  not  have  been  sufficient  flow  to  have  furnished  the 
Pimas  the  necessary  water. 

Mr.  Code  replies:  "I  stated  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  some 
of  the  water  would  have  reached  the  Pima  Reservation." 

Why  does  Mr.  Code  misrepresent  the  matter*  That  some  of  the 
water  would  go  down  to  the  rimas  is  not  the  question. 

Whatever  water  the  Pimas  are  entitled  to  receive  should  be 
received  at  their  point  of  diversion. 

If  all  the  water  in  the  Gila  River  were  diverted  at  a  point  150  or 
200  miles  above  the  Pimas,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  volume  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  of  course  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  would 
disappear  into  the  bed  of  the  river  before  it  reached  the  Pimas.  And 
this  is  the  point,  apparently,  which  Mr.  Code  is  trying  to  make. 
Such  contention  is  disingenuous.  Mr.  Code  Imows  very  well  that 
enough  water  would  have  to  be  let  down  the  river  bed  to  supply  the 
Pimas  with  the  volume  due  to  them  at  their  point  of  diversion^  not 
at  some  remote  point  elsewhere. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  the  case  of  the  Pimas  imder  the  Arizona 
Canal  at  Salt  River. 

A  supply  of  500  inches  of  water  was  adjudicated  the  Pimas  bj 
court  decision  at  their  point  of  diversion. 

If  any  loss  of  water  were  sustained  in  getting  the  water  down  to  the 
Indians'  point  of  diversion,  it  was  to  be  the  white  man's.  Mr.  Code 
says  in  his  first  testimony  before  the  committee  that  if  all  the  water 
in  the  Gila  River  were  turned  down  to  the  Pimas  the  greater  part 
would  soak  into  the  dry  and  sandy  bed  of  the  river.  But,  as  I  pointetl 
out,  he  must  know  he  is  misrepresenting  the  facts  of  the  case,  oecause 
if  the  Pimas'  water  had  not  been  diverted  the  water  would  have  been 
constantly  running  and  the  river  bed  would  be  perpetually  wet  and 
not  dry  and  sandy,  and  the  water,  or  sufficient  of  it,  would  have  to 
*  reach  the  Pimas. 

Mr.  Code  admits,  under  pressure,  that  *'the  Indians  are  entitled,  as 
*«  the  first  users,  to  the  waters  (of  the  Gila  River)."     Mr.  Code  goes  on 

to  say:  *' Rather  than  enter  into  litigation,  I  believe  it  better  to  set 
the  water — and  we  have  got  the  water."  Wonderful !  He  has  got  the 
water  •  yes,  it  is  too  true.  He  has  got  it,  and  at  what  a  cost.  And  what 
a  quality  after  it  has  been  got.  The  cost  you  have-;-the  staggering 
amazing  cost,  and  the  less  said  about  the  quality  and  its  effect  on  the 
land  the  better  for  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Code's  wells.  (See  Addenda. ' 
,  It  Code's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  the  water  from  the 

electrically-operated  wells  is  as  far  from  the  experimental  facts  a* 
that  estimate  he  gave  for  the  Sacaton  school  farm,  his  information 
is  of  ven^  little  value.     (See  my  former  letter  for  the  actual  fibres.) 

Mr.  dode  submitted  a  photograph  during  the  course  of  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  representing  the  water  flowing  out  of  the 
*  well  at  the  Sacaton  Indian  School  farm.  "This  is  the  water  supply 
we  developed  out  of  the  desert."  he  says  grandiloquently. 

There  was  a  photo^aph  taken  at  one  time  of  this  same  well  in 
operatioUi  which^  I  tlunk^  is  the  one  Code  used. 
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JuBt  beneath  the  orifice  at  which  the  water  gushes  out,  and  extend- 
mg  away  from  it,  there  is  a  large  rectangular  tank  of  concrete,  10 
feet  wide.    In  the  photograph  this  tank  has  the  appearance  of  a 

great  canal,  wide  and  deep,  and  the  effect  is  portentious.  But  a 
ttle  way  below  the  said  lon^  rectangular  tank  of  such  imposing 
dimensions,  is  a  Uttle  iosignincant  diteh  which  conveys  away  the 
water,  but  of  course  this  is  not  represented  in  the  photo^aph.  Tltie 
said  photograph,  like  many  another,  is  designed  to  deceive,  and  the 
effect  conveyed  by  the  pnotograph  does  not  correspond  with  the 
facts.  It  is  an  artistic  lie.  Why  did  Mr.  Code  not  explain,  if  this 
was  the  photograph  he  used,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  ? 

He  has  puUed  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  committee  with  a  skill 
that  in  any  other  cause  would  reaUy  have  been  coniunendable.  Mr. 
Code  (p.  667)  intimates  that  the  dovemment  has  made  good  with 
the  Piinas  on  the  Oila  River  and  has  given  them  water.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  Government  has  not  yet  made  good  with  the  Pimas, 
and  under  the  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Code,  facts  and  figures  already 
given  prove  that  they  never  can  make  ^ood.  There  are  now  some 
nine  wells  bored,  eacn  capable  of  irrigating,  as  before  shown,  some 
360  acres  of  land,  or  3,240  acres  of  land  in  all.  And  when  the  white 
elephant  is  finally  given  to  the  Pimas  in  fee  simple  with  their  allot- 
ments, they  will  nave  to  pay  some  $24,000  a  year  for  electricity  alone, 
at  the  present  cost  of  production,  to  irrigate  these  few  acres. 

It  is  not  a  commercial  proposition,  and  therefore  not  a  practicable 
one. 

The  (jovemment  has  not  made  good.  Mr.  Code  has  not  made 
good.     Nobody,  so  far,  has  made  good  with  the  Pimas. 

On  page  670  Mr.  Code  states  thiit  the  Pimas  did  not  have  an  acre 
of  land  under  permanent  cultivation  in  1902. 

Mr.  Code  foists  the  two  heads  of  seepage  water  running  at  Cot- 
tonwoods  (a  viflage  near  Sacaton)  and  another  head  at  Blackwater, 
and  considerable  water  at  Gila  Chrossing.  All  the  land  under  these 
streams  is  and  was  in  1902  in  permanent  cultivation. 

Mr.  Code's  testimony  evinces  more  and  more  his  insincerity  and 
desire  to  keep  back  the  true  facts. 

On  the  same  page  (670)  Mr.  Hanna  asks:  ''As  a  matter  of  fact 
♦  *  ♦  yQu  have  now  furnished  these  Indians  with  ample  supply 
(of  water)  for  all  they  can  use  1 

Mr.  Code  repUes  "  xes,  sir." 

Mr.  Code  had  better  look  to  his  veracity.  So  far  there  is  not  one^ 
fourth  enough  water,  and  what  Uttle  they  have  got  is  being  obtianed 
at  prodigious  cost. 

On  same  pa^e  Mr.  Code  goes  on  to  say:  ''The  supply  (of  water)  is 
there  and  the  Cidians  must  avail  themselves  of  it."  How,  be  it  asked, 
by  moving  ?  Is  that  the  way  I  Why  not  bring  the  water  to  the 
Indiana  from  the  San  Carlos  Dam  instead  of  bringing  the  Indians  to 
this  expensive  pumped  water  I 

When  the  entire  system  of  20  wells  is  completed,  less  than  one-half 
of  the  required  area  of  land  on  a  5-acre  allotment  basis  can  be  irri- 

Might  a  certain  premonition  of  failure,  swift  and  certain  when  it 
does  come^  in  Mr.  Code's  mind  have  been  responsible  for  the  order 
that  rocently  wont  out  to  allot  all  the  heads  of  families  on  the  resets 
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v^ation  at  the  village  of  San  Tan  under  the  wells  10  acres  to  a  iamSy 
instead  of  5  acres  to  the  individual,  as  originally  proposed! 

Here  it  may  be  asked  again:  Why  has  such  a  prod^ous  flood-water 
canal  been  built  at  San  Tan  if  it  were  really  never  the  intention  to 
move  the  Indians,  as  Mr.  Code  now  states  it  never  was  1  Whe je  are 
they  going  to  put  the  water?  The  canal  will  hold  enough  water  to 
drown  out  the  whole  Pima  population.  Also,  the  said  canal  is  forked 
into  two  branches,  and  one  of  them  (the  largest)  is  headed  straight 
in  the  direction  oi  the  notorious  Chandler  ranch.  The  canal  is  not 
yet  completed. 

The  Indians  want  to  know  how  they  are  going  to  be  allotted.  They 
want  to  know  why  thev  are  not  conferred  with,  and  what  is  the 
reason  for  all  these  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Mr.  Code,  who  has 
undertaken  so  much^  apparently,  entirely  on  his  own  r^iponsibility, 
with  a  view  to  forcmg  the  Inoians  into  submission.  Tne  Indians 
want  to  know  if  they  are  not  now  going  to  get  5  acres  apiece,  but 
only  10  acres  to  a  family,  and  what  assurance  they  have  from  the 
Government  that  5  acres  to  the  individual  with  assured  water  will  be 
given  as  promised  originally.  They  want  to  see  the  water  running 
on  their  allotments  before  they  accept  them,  and  this  is  reasonable 
and  right,  a  perfectly  just  contention. 

Whv  is  Mr.  Code,  or  the  Indian  Office,  or  whoever  is  responsible, 
in  sucn  a  frantic  hurry  to  allot  the  land  before  anybody  knows  where 
water  is  coming  from  ?  The  wells  bored  in  f utiu'e  may  be  too  salt^ 
for  use.  Nobody  knows  how  they  will  turn  out.  It  is  all  an  expen- 
ment,  and  still  Code  continues  to  give  out  these  Arabian  Nights 
stories  as  hard  facts.  Mr.  Code  says  (p.  671):  ^'This  is  an  expensive 
project."  Code  has  told  the  solemn,  unvarnished  truth.  Here  is  for 
once  a  hard  fact  from  Mr.  Code,  lonelv  and  stark  and  bald — ^tlus  is 
an  expensive  project  It  is.  Mr.  Code  has  expended  already  some 
half  million  dollars,  and  has  practically  nothing  to  show  for  it.  As 
usual,  the  poor  Indian  is  made  the  scapegoat,  ana  has  to  take  less  land 
on  account  of  the  blunders  of  Grovemment  officials. 

One  well  (No.  1)  has  to  be  bored  deeper  on  account  of  the  lower- 
ing water  plane  of  the  country  (a  grave  menace  to  all  the  wells). 
Another  one  (No.  3)  is  in  need  of  repairs.  By  and  by  one  will  go  to 
smash,  and  so  it  goes — a  stream  of  gold  pouring  down  every  one,  and 
a  stream  of  water  of  dubious  quality  coming  up. 

And  yet  Mr.  Code  would  recommend  such  a  project,  when  there  is 
the  San  Carlos  reservoir  site  and  the  Queen  Creek  reservoir  site, 
whence  good  gravitv  water  might  be  had  that  would  flow  down  with- 
out expense  instead  of  up  throi^h  a  pump. 

Better  throw  the  wells  away  than  keep  on  with  them  at  the  present 
cost — $24,000  a  year  to  operate  20  wells — ^which  will  irrigate  effectu- 
ally only  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  acres  of  land. 

Consider  that  in  four  years  this  means  nearly  $100,000,  and  only 
half  enough  land  irrigated.  It  means  $3  an  acre  for  water  every 
vear;  nay,  more,  the  maintenance  charges  and  wages  oi  engineers 
nave  not  been  figured^  the  short  life  of  the  machinery,  etc.  ^d  the 
whites — even  the  whites — are  ^oaning  now  under  the  assessment 
charge  of  $5  an  acre  on  the  Salt  Kiver  valley  land,  and  some  of  them 
are  being  ruined,  because  they  can  not  make  their  land  pay  this  large 
additional  charge.    Why  does  Mr.  Code  not  state  these  facts  t 
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Mr.  CJode  savs  (p.  671),  "That  if  6  acres  were  allotted  to  an  indi- 
Tidual,  some  families  would  receive  a  much  larger  area  than  they 
could  successfully  farm. " 

Let  Mr.  Code  come  with  me.  I  know  Indians  who  are  farming 
from  20  to  60  acres,  or  more,  and  raising  crops  on  all  of  it,  and  not 
only  on  this  Oila  Reservation,  but  I  can  refer  you  to  white  people 
living  on  the  Salt  River  Reservation,  to  show  that  the  Pimas  are 
doing  the  same  thing  there.  These  Pima  Indians  are  farmers,  not 
nomads,  and  deserve  to  have  a  fair  show.  No  family  of  any  si^e 
could  begin  to  make  a  Uving  on  10  acres.  The  white  people  here 
know  that. 

Now,  notice.  Code  says  the  children  would  be  allotted  later  when 
the  svstem  was  extended.  This  is  speculative  and  uncertain.  Mr. 
Code's  statement  would  mean  that  the  parents'  land  and  the  chil- 
dren's land  would  be  separated — and  separated  in  some  instances  by 
a  roaring  river  in  flood,  without  a  bridge.  What  kind  of  contem- 
plated system  is  this  of  Mr.  Code's  ?  Does  he  propose,  among  other 
schemes,  to  give  everv  family  a  flying  machine  so  as  to  cross  back 
and  forth  to  their  widely  separated  farms  every  day  and  proceed  in 
safety  and  assurance  over  tne  flood  ?  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
lands  can  be  practically  farmed  otherwise. 

Mr.  Sloan  next  tries  to  find  out  from  Mr.  Code  (p.  671)  if  the 
Indians  have  ever  been  consulted  or  conferred  with  in  regard  to  the 
matter  themselves. 

Mr.  Code  throws  the  responsibihty  onto  Mr.  Carl  Gunderson,  for- 
merly chief  alloting  agent.  But  I  nave  talked  at  length  with  Mr. 
Gunderson  with  reference  to  the  subject,  and  know  that  Mr.  Gun- 
derson never  contemplated  removing  the  Indians,  and  the  Indians 
so  understood  him. 

All  this  later  development  of  removal  was  done  in  a  quiet  and  sur- 
reptitious manner,  ana  the  Indians  knew  nothing  about  it  until  very 
lately,  when  they  inmiediately  began  to  petition  against  their  removal. 

Mr.  Carl  Gunderson  contemplated  allotting  every  individual  of 
the  tribe  5  acres  with  assured  water,  5  acres  with  possible  water,  and 
40  acres  of  grazing  land,  so  as  to  include  the  entire  reservation. 

Page  672,  Mr.  Code  says:  **An  Indian  hates  to  leave  his  country, 
even  to  cross  the  river  to  farm  land. " 

Why  not  ?  Who  would  want  to  farm  raw,  tough  land  that  bakes 
when  it  dries  after  irrigation  into  hard  blocks  at  San  Tan,  where 
Code's  wells  are  situated?  Who  would  want  to  leave  the  best  soil 
on  earth,  such  as  the  Casa  Blanca  people  have  now — good  alluvial 
loam — ^when  water  can  be  got  to  it  so  readily  by  bringing  the  trans- 
mission line  across  the  river  at  slight  expense  1  Why  not  have  util- 
ized the  large  area  of  said  alluvial  land  near  Casa  Blanca  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  in  the  first  place  rather  than  at  San  Tan  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  where  the  enormous  flood-water  ditch  has 
been  constructed,  heading  straight  for  the  notorious  Chandler  ranch 
of  very  many  thousand  acres,  illegally  secured  from  the  Government 
by  Code's  friends  and  business  associates  ? 

Doubtless  the  whites  wanted  it.  This  is  obviously  the  logical  con- 
clusion. The  Chandler  ranch  is  nearly  opposite  Casa  Blanca  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Gila  River,  and  the  new  railway  nmning  through 
the  Chandler  ranch  to  the  new  town  of  Chandler.  A  Phoenix  news- 
paper (Gazette)  stated  recently  that  it  was  contemplated  to  bring 
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this  railway  across  the  river  and  connect  it  with  the  Southern  Padfic 
Railway  at  Casa  Grande  or  Maricopa.  To  do  this  would  mean  run- 
ning through  or  close  to  the  Indian  settlement  of  Casa  Blanea,  where 
all  the  good  land  is.  Now,  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  the  Indiajos  were 
to  be  removed  from  Casa  Blanca,  nor  to  understand  why  aU  or  nearly 
all  the  wells  were  to  have  been  sunk  at  San  Tan  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  Why  does  Code  think  the  Casa  Blanca  people  fatuous  or 
stubborn  for  refusing  to  movel  Fatuous  they  ccotamly  would  be 
^Jfetey  should  consent  to  move.  Their  land  will  be  extremely  valu- 
able if  that  new  railroad,  now  so  close,  ever  comes  through  it.  And 
the  committee  has  nobody  to  tell  them  these  facts,  but  are  obliged  to 
take  Code's  smooth  and  plausible  word  for  it. 

Mr.  Sloan  goes  on  to  ask  Mr.  Code  again  (p.  672)  if  the  Indians 
would  be  wilfing  to  move,  and  if  they  have  been  consulted  with  in 
regard  to  the  matter.     Code  says  '*yes." 

iBut  I  know,  and  the  Indians  know,  that  they  have  never  been  con- 
sulted with  in  regard  to  any  proposed  removal.  It  seems  that  it  was 
never  Mr,  Code's  intention  that  tney  should  be  consulted.  The  whole 
thing  has  every  appearance  of  a  deep-laid  plan  hatched  out  in  the 
dark,  which  was  to  have  been  *' pulled  oflf  '  at  the  proper  psycho- 
logical moment  without  consulting  any  of  the  parties  most  imme- 
diately interested,  and  so  quickly  that  resistance  would  have  been  out 
of  the  Question. 

The  rimas  want  to  be  consulted.  Have  petitioned  that  this  be 
done.    Why  are  not  they  consulted  ? 

Code  says  ^'It  is  necessary  to  put  a  canal  on  the  north  side''  (San 
Tan  side).  Why  was  it  necessary  to  put  such  a  very  great  canaJ  on 
the  north  side  and  so  many  wells  for  only  800  people  % 

There  is  too  much  that  is  shuffling  and  evasive  about  Mr.  Code's 
testimony.  It  has  a  spurious  ring  to  it,  to  anybody  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  Code  goes  on  to  say  (p.  672)  that  if  the  Pimas  on  the  Gila 
Reservation  are  not  willing  to  accept  his  plans  for  them — the  white 
elephant  he  proposes  to  give  them — there  are  many  Indians  who 
would  be  glaa  to  come  ana  accept  them.  On  the  next  page  he  savs 
further:  "if  the  Pimas  or  the  Maricopas  object  to  locating  along  tne 
canals  *  *  *  there  are  other  Indians  who  will  not  so  object." 
But  what  good  would  that  do  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  t  Code 
refers  to  another  tribe  altogether,  the  Papagoes,  a  nation  of  nomads, 
that  are  to  the  Indian  tribes  here  what  the  gypsies  are  to  the  whites. 
The  Papagoes  have  virtually  nothing,  and^  of  course,  anybody  would 
accept  something  for  nothio^  at  all,  even  if  it  were  a  wmte  elephant, 
perhaps,  because  he  could  turn  it  loose  again  whenever  he  grew  tired 
of  it.  But  that  is  not  making  good  with  the  Pimas,  as  Code  said  the 
Government  had  done.  That  is  the  point.  But  few  Papagoes  claim 
any  right  on  the  Gila  Reservation,  but  the  Pimas  used  to  nave  pro- 
ductive farms  there  before  their  water  was  stolen  by  the  whites,  and 
it  is  to  them  that  restitution  should  be  made.  But  Mr.  Code  found 
himself  in  a  tight  place  and  threw  the  burden  onto  the  Papagoes. 
His  statements  haa  a  piscatorial  odor,  however,  and  the  conuBittee 
must  have  been  cognizant  of  it. 

It  would  seem  that  somebody's  interests  must  be  in  ^rave  jeopardy 
when  a  witness  so  persistently  holds  back  the  facts.    Code  says  that 
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thej  never  intended  to  abandon  the  plan  of  irrigating  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Casa  Blanca. 

Why,  then,  put  10  wells  on  the  other  side  (north,  or  San  Tan  side) 
for  80O  people  and  contemplate  an  additional  3,  when  only  some  . 

20,  aU  told,  were  planned  for  the  entire  tribe  of  4,000  people,  es-  \ 

pecially  when  there  is  twice  as  much  vacant  alluvial  land  at  Casa 
Blanca,  good  land,  which  was  at  one  time  farmed  when  there  was  b 

water  for  it,  as  there  is  at  San  Tan  ?    Why  force  the  Indians  across  ^ 

the  river  to  the  wells  if  no  removal  was  contemplated,  and  if  wells 
were  really  to  have  been  put  down  at  Casa  Blanca?  But  the  land 
at  Casa  Blanca,  if  suppliea  with  water,  is  among  the  best  on  earth,  ] 

and  the  whites  would  like  to  have  it,  while  the  vacant  raw  land  at 
San  Tan  will  hardly  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  even  until  it  has  been 
planted  several  years  to  alfalfa.  Notice  that  the  idea  of  putting 
additional  wells  at  San  Tan  is  said  to  have  been  conceived  witnin  the 
last  month  or  so.     It  is  also  within  the  last  month  or  so  that  the  rail-  | 

way  has  been  built  to  Chandler  Ranch,  opposite  to  Casa  Blanca, 
ana  heading  straight  for  the  rich  Indian  lands  there.  Naturally  they 
did  not  want  to  allot  Indians  there.  But  somebody  is  to  blame  for 
all  this.     Who  are  the  guilty  parties  ? 

The  said  Chandler  land  is  now  selling  for  $100  an  acre.  Some  of 
the  rich  Indian  lands  conti^ous  to  it  are  embraced  in  the  area  that 
Mr.  Code  proposed  at  one  tune  to  open  to  settlement. 

What  would  have  been  the  result  or  so  doing  ?  Does  anybody  really  - 
believe  that  there  would  have  been  many  bona  fide  homestead  entries 
made  there  I  Chandler,  Mr.  Code's  fnend  and  business  associate, 
could  have  planted  a  lot  of  conscienceless  whites  on  the  ground,  as 
he  did  once  oefore,  when  he  obtained  his  ranch  of  some  20,000  acres 
or  more — obtitined  it  illegally  from  the  Government — and  after  the 
said  whites  had  proved  up  on  their  homesteads  they  could  have 
turned  over  to  Cnandler  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  (in  certain 
known  three-fourths)  and  kept  the  rest  for  their  trouble.  As  pay- 
ment for  so  doing  Chandler  furnished  them  water,  etc.,  until  the 
time  came  to  turn  over  the  land  to  him. 

Mr.  Sloan  asks  (p.  674):  ''And  the  river  is  impassable  a  large  part 
of  the  year — particularly  during  the  season  when  they  are  planting  ?" 
Mr.  Code  replies:  "Dunng  the  winter  season,  when  they  are  irrigat- 
ing from  the  flood  waters;  yes,  sir." 

The  inference  here  is,  of  course,  that  the  river  is  not  impassable  in 
the  summertime  and  that  the  Pimas  irrigate  principally  from  flood 
waters  in  the  wintertime.  Also  the  covert  suggestion  is  that  it  would 
not  make  so  very  much  difference  whether  the  river  were  in  flood  and 
rmpafisable  in  the  wintertime  or  not,  since  the  Indians  are  not  plant- 
ing anything  in  the  wintertime.  But  why  does  not  Mr.  Code  answer 
the  question  1  Is  the  river  impassable,  particularly  during  the  season 
when  they  are  planting  i    This  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Code  is  shifty  and  evasive  again.    The  river  is  not  often  im- 

Eassable  in  the  winter  months.  It  is  in  the  summer  months,  when 
le  rains  come,  that  the  river  is  in  flood  and  impassable;  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  chiefly,  when  they  are  planting  crops  of  corn,  beans, 
and  melons.  The  river  was  a  roaring,  raging  flood  only  last  week, 
so  that  nothing  could  cross  it  but  a  bird.  This  is  its  conmion  condi- 
tion in  summer,  when  rains  may  be  frequent,  and  it  may  stay  m  flood 
two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time. 
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But  perhaps  the  children,  allotted  on  the  one  side  of  the  river,  could 
manage  in  some  way  to  get  along  without  their  parents,  allotted  on 
•t  the  other  side,  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time. 

On  page  675  Mr.  Code  intimates  that  the  Indians  at  Gila  Crossing 
have  sufficient  water.  But  the  Qila  Crossing  Indians  have  not  suffi- 
cient water,  and  this  Mr.  Code  must  know.  Their  smnmer  crops 
are  often  very  poor  because  of  the  shortage  of  water. 

Besides  I  .would  call  to  your  attention  in  support  of  this  conten- 
tion the  fact  that  Mr.  Code  himself  recommended  that  a  steam 
¥umping  plant  be  installed  at  Gila  Crossing  of  500  horsepower, 
his  was  in  the  year  1902,  I  believe,  or  about  that  time,  and  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Code's  letter  recommending  that  project  can  be  had.  I  have 
read  the  same,  but  have  not  it  by  me  at  the  moment.  How  does  Mr. 
Code  reconcile  his  position  then  and  his  present  position  t 
--  If  the  water  furnished  the  Indians  were  stored  water,  the  settle- 

ment of  Gila  Crossing  could  be  furnished  with  as  much  as  it  needs. 

Mr.  Code  states  on  same  page  (675)  that  he  does  not  know  whether 

the  Gila  Crossing  people  are  getting  as  much  water  now  as  they 

were  getting  prior  to  the  appropriation  of  their  water  by  the  white 

people  above  at  Solomonville  and  Florence.     What  kind  of  a  dunce 

IS  he?    Considering  he  is  so  good  at  inferences  and  riddles,  it  is  a 

wonder  he  could  not  infer  this.     But  probably  he  did  not  want  to 

infer  it.    Mr.  Sloan  brought  the  horse  to  water,  but  he  could  not 

r      make  him  drink. 

/    .  Anybody  knows  that  before  the  water  was  diverted  at  Solomonviell 

and  elsewhere  the  Pimas  had  the  natural  flow  of  the  river,  all  they 

'  wanted  to  use,  and  that  this  flow  extended  as  far  as  Gila  Crossing 

and  away  beyond  this  point. 

On  page  675  Mr.  Hanna  asks:  ''Is  it  the  fault  of  the  Indians  that 
they  are  not  irrigating  (more  land)  ?"  Mr.  Code  says  imblushingly, 
"It  is  the  fault  of  the  Indians." 

Oh,  oh.     Is  this  the  truth  as  Code  sees  it  ? 

The  poor  Indians  were  using  all  the  water  they  could  get  when  the 
dry  weather  came,  and  the  crops  required  it. 

Mr.  Code  does  not  tell  the  committee  that  there  were  scarcely  any 
ditches  constructed  to  carry  the  water  from  the  wells  to  the  Indians' 
canal  until  quite  recently,  when  they  started  the  work  again.  How 
could  the  water  be  carried  to  the  Indians'  farms  without  ditches  to 
carry  it  in?  And  as  no  surveys  had  been  made  for  the  said  ditches, 
Mr.  Code  had  better  explain  how  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Indians 
that  they  were  not  using  the  water. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  Indians,  is  iti  No.  1  well  went  nearly  dry 
this  spring  and  some  crops  under  it  were  lost  as  a  consequence. 
Something  got  the  matter  with  No.  3  so  that  the  water  flow  was 
further  reduced  as  a  consequence.  Three  or  four  of  the  wells  were 
inactive,  and  the  Indians  were  clamoring  for  more  water  than  they 
could  get  and  were  usin^  all  they  could  get. 

These  are  facts  which  can  be  substantiated.    Moreover,  when  the 
land  had  not  as  yet  been  allotted,  how  could  Code  expect  me  Indians 
to  put  large  areas  into  crops  and  run  the  risk  of  being  moved  off  after 
\  the  allotments  were  made  ? 

On  page  689  the  question  of  the  Indians  entering  the  water  users' 
association  is  taken  up.    The  Indians'  land  at  Salt  River  was  signed 
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up  under  the  reservoir  to  the  extent  of  2,800  acres  when  the  cost  per 
acre  was  estimated  at  only  some  $15. 

The  Grovemment  for  the  Indians  will  now  have  to  pay  more  than 
three  times  this  amount,  according  to  Mr.  Code's  estimate  of  $45  an 
acre,  which  is  too  low,  because  the  cost  is  still  climbing;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  additional  cost,  the  Indians  on  the  Salt  River  Reserva- 
tion are  getting  less  than  their  pro  rata  of  water. 

StcUemerU. — ^The  white  people  on  the  south  side  of  Salt  River 
under  the  Tempe  Canal  refused  to  enter  the  water  users'  associa- 
tion, and  it  costs  them  about  50  cents  per  acre  per  year  to  get  their 
water.  The  Indians  living  on  Salt  River  Reservation  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Salt  River  had  500  inches  of  water  adjudicated  to  them 
by  court  decision  before  the  Government  signed  up  for  them  with  the 
water  users'  association. 

Now,  although  the  Government  signed  up  for  2,800  acres  at  Salt 
River,  under  the  reservoir,  at  approximately  $50  per  acre  (the 
present  cost),  they  received  but  200  inches  more  of  water.  This  is 
at  a  cost  of  over  $200  an  acre  for  the  additional  land  that  the  Salt 
River  Indians  have  a  right  to  irrigate  under  the  Roosevelt  project. 

The  Indians  were  not  consulted  in  the  matter  at  all,  as  tney  never 
have  been,  and  the  fact  is  that  one  department  has  soaked  it  to  an- 
other department  of  the  Government,  and  the  water  users'  asso- 
ciation, of  which  Mr.  Code  says  he  is  a  member,  has  been  the  gainer 

Mr.  Code  denies  that  his  private  interests  are  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Code  is  vice  president  of  the  Mesa  City  Bank,  of  which 
Chandler,  of  the  notorious  Chandler  ranch,  is  the  president.  Chand- 
ler's lands  have  been  fraudulently  obtained  from  the  Grovemment 
by  bogus  homestead  entries.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  people  who 
homcsteaded  on  the  land  later  obtained  by  Chandler  were  not  bona 
fide  settlers. 

Mr.  Code  was  running  a  canal  through  that  land  in  years  past 
as  engineer,  which  he  ought  to  have  known  had  been  ofitainea  by 
fraud,  as  the  facts  were  common  knowledge. 

Later,  when  Mr.  Code  became  an  official  m  the  Indian  Department 
of  the  Government,  he  recommended  that  a  large  area  of  good  land 
on  the  Indian  reservation  at  the  end  of  this  canal,  which  watered 
the  Chandler  property — the  said  area  of  land  being  adjacent  to  the 
said  property — be  taken  away  from  the  Indians  and  thrown  open 
to  settlement  by  the  whites. 

Mr.  Code  attempted  to  justify  his  recommendation  on  the  ground 
that  said  area  of  land  was  too  rou^h  to  be  irrigated,  but  really  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  sop  to  the  white  man  to  get  Congress  to  vote 
the  large  appropriation  for  what  Mr.  Code  caUs  his  ^'expensive 
project^'  (p.  671). 

It  is  known  to  many  persons  that  the  said  area  of  land  was  fre- 
quently flooded  bv  this  same  Chandler  Canal  which  Code  put  in  as 
enmneer  for  bis  friends  and  business  associates. 

This  looks  like  a  parallel  case  with  a  certain  higher  Government 
official  who  has  lately  been  compelled  to  resign  his  office  on  account 
of  pubUc  disapprobation,  he  havmg  improperly  used  his  influence  to 
secure  valuable  lands  away  from  the  Grovemment  for  private  interests. 
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/£i^hteen  thousand  acres  of  the  Chandler  Ranch  are  now  advertised 
being  for  sale.    The  price  as  advertised  is  $100  per  acre. 
Here  is  a  total  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  of  which  a  great  part  at  least 
AS  been  illegally  filched  away  from  the  Government  and  properly 
'  >elongs  to  the  Gfovemment  now.    No  good  title  can  be  given  to  the 

purchasers  of  such  land,  and  the  (jovemment  should  see  to  it  that 
the  public  is  not  defrauded  as  well  as  itself. 

On  page  695  Mr.  Sloan  asks  Mr.  Code  point  blank  whether  his 
private  business  interests  are  in  any  way  adverse  to  the  Indians' 
rights  that  Code  is  called  on  to  administer.  Mr.  Code  says  ''no/' 
He  couldn't  very  well  say  *'yes"  and  hold  his  job. 

But  the  foregoing  has.  shown  decisivelv  that  Code's  interests  are 
unquestionably  adverse  and  inimical  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians. 
^^^  If  the  railroad,  of  which  the  terminus  is  now  at  the  Chandler  ranch. 
^Ki^  should  cross  the  river  to  Casa  Blanca,  Mr.  Code's  interests  will 
likewise  be  very  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians,  because 
Chandler  and  Code  are  president  and  vice  president,  respectively,  of 
the  same  bank. 

Mr.  Code  says  (p.  690)  that  the  Roosevelt  Reservoir  water  could 
be  conveyed  across  to  the  Gila  River  Valley.  Why,  in  heaven's  name, 
then,  was  it  not  done  ?  They  claim  that  this  land  under  the  pumps 
is  eventually  to  be  taken  in  under  the  Roosevelt  project.  There  is  a 
statement  to  this  effect  in  the  agreement  entered  into  between  the 
water  users'  association  and  the  United  States.  Why,  in  view  of 
the  facts,  was  not  stored  water  bought  for  the  Gila  River  Reserva- 
tion instead  of  electricity  ?  Such  water  could  have  been  taken  right 
through  the  Consolidated  Canal  (old  Chandler  Canal)  now  owned  by 
the  Government,  and  there  would  have  been  no  ditches  to  make.  Mr. 
Code  will  say  there  was  not  enough  water;  but  evidently  there  was 
enough,  in  his  opinion,  to  justify,  as  he  says,  signing  up  an  addi- 
tional 2,000  acres  at  Salt  River  at  the  same  figure  as  the  Government 
is  now  paying  for  the  right  to  use  electricity  on  the  GUa  Reserva- 
tion^  where  his  pumps  are.     (See  addenda.) 

Mr.  Code  says  (p.  698)  that  the  pumped  water  is  a  better  water  as 
regards  keeping  nelds  free  from  weeds.  Perhaps  this  ia  its  one 
redeeming  virtue.  But  how  is  it  that  those  few  people  who  pump 
water  to  irrigate  their  land  always  take  river  water  whenever  they 
can  get  it  ?  This  question  surely  demands  an  answer.  Will  Mr.  Code 
have  the  temerity  to  deny  that  they  do  take  river  water?  If  so,  the 
only  answer  of  an  inhabitant  of  southern  Arizona  will  be  a  smile. 

Mr.  Hanna  asks  (p.  698)  if  there  is  a  less  amount  of  salt  in  the 
wells  as  time  goes  on.  I  will  say  right  here,  and  Mr.  Code  will  not 
deny  it,  that  the  well  at  Sacaton  Indian  School  has  increased  in  salt 
content  nearly  50  per  cent  since  it  was  installed,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  go  on  increasing.  There  is  the  point — 
nobody  knows.     It  is  all  a  matter  of  experiment. 

putting  up  a  huge  power  plant  and  sinking  wells  on 
tained  ranch.  No  wonder  Code  wanted  the  Grovern- 
.  pumps.  Of  course,  if  the  Government  is  making  a 
experiment  it  must  be  all  right.  The  value  of  the 
rtjr  will  immediately  improve,  and  the  Mesa  Bank,  of 
r  IS  president  and  Code  vice  president,  will  reap  con- 
I  accruing  benefit.  Code  intimates  that  he  was  dected 
of  the  Mesa  City  Bank  (p.  696)  because  he  had  some 
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influence  with  the  people.  Doubtless.  Nobody  has  any  reason  for 
questioning  the  veracity  of  that  statement.  But  had  Code  no  influ- 
ence with  the  Government  ?  Was  his  influence  so  meager  and  were 
his  recommendations  of  so  little  avail  that  he  could  not  make  a  very 
good  cat's-paw  to  drag  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  his  friend 
Chandler  and  the  Mesa  City  Bank  ? 

On  page  699  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Willis  T.  Lee,  geologist,  in  his  report 
(art.  9)  that- 
Pumping  plants  used  in  irrigation  near  Gila  Valley  prove  that  water  can  be  pumped 
rapidly  enough,  and  at  a  cost  low  enough,  to  miUce  pumping  a  practicable  methoa  of 
Becuring  water  for  irrigatioti. 

But  the  proof  of  the  jpudding  is  the  eatins . 

Mr.  Lee  may  have  mvestigated  the  geological  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  evid^itly  did  not  mvestigate  its  business  side.  He  fails 
to  state  that  plant  after  plant  has  ceased  to  work  at  pumping  water 
for  the  land,  because  after  exhaustive  trials  the  method  couldnot  be 
made  to  pav.  He  was  speakinjg  of  things  in  an  experimental  stage — 
things  which  have  not  been  subject  to  the  test  of  time — and  he  jumped 
to  his  conclusions;  he  did  not  verify  them.  The  rusty  enrines  of 
the  abandoned  McQueen  pumping  plant  are  still  sitting  in  McQueen's 
fields  near  Tempo — a  failure. 

The  Hansen  pumping  {)lant  near  the  Chandler  ranch  was  a  failure. 
The  Reeves  great  pumping  plant  at  Buckeye,  on  the  Lower  GUa 
Valley,  was  a  failure.  Another  pumping  plant  near  Phoenix,  just 
off  the  Buckeye  Road,  has  been  abandoned  because  of  the  expense, 
and  others  could  be  mentioned  which  remain  as  melancholy  testi- 
monies of  the  wretched  ineffectiveness  of  pumps  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. 

The  only  effective  system  of  irrigation  is  a  downward,  or  gravity, 
system,  wnich  is  supplied  with  nature's  pure  rain  water,  -fiay  sys- 
tem that  contemplates  raising  water  from  great  dei)ths  and  saturatmg 
the  land  with  its  alkaline  flow  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

On  page  699  Mr.  Code  says  that  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
there  nas  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  additional  farmers  sup- 

()lied  by  the  Indian  Office  over  those  supplied  by  the  civil  service.  Of 
ate  years  the  Indian  Office  has  insisted  that  a  man  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  irrigation,  says  Mr.  CJode. 

Does  Mr.  Code  know  anything  about  the  additional  farmer  at 
Maricopa,  lately  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation  ? 

I  can  bring  a  witness  to  prove  that  this  farmer  remarked  on  con- 
veying water  to  the  said  witness's  field,  ''This  is  the  first  dam  I  ever 
put  in."  A  wonderful  knowledge  of  irrigation  he  must  have  had — 
on  paper.  This  farmer  has  latefy  been  ''allowed"  to  resign  because 
of  his  ineffectiveness. 

The  additional  farmer  lately  sent  to  Salt  River  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  irrigation.  He  was 
free  to  say,  "I  know  nothing  whatever  about  this  work.'' 

What  land  of  evidence  is  this  that  Mr.  Code  is  giving  out  so  glibly 
under  oath  ? 

On  page  702  the  different  classes  of  water  rights  are  discussed. 
The  water  can  not  be  separated  from  the  land,  according  to  the  court 
decree,  and  the  land  with  the  water  is  termed,  respectively,  class  A, 
B,  or  C  land,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  meaning  of  the  symbols  is 
explained. 
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Mr.  Code  says,  in  reference  to  the  McDowell  Indiana: 

With  the  adjudicatioD  of  700  inches  (of  water)  for  the  Salt  River  Reaervation.,  they 
would  be  very,  very  sure  of  their  water  supply. 

But  the  said  water  supply  is  far  from  adequate  now.  There  is  not 
more  than  half  enough  water  for  Salt  River.  Besides,  water  rights 
go  with  the  land  and  can  not  be  separated  from  it,  and  the  only  way 
the  McDowells  would  be  sure  of  having  their  water  rights  transferred 
effectually  would  be  for  the  court  to  make  a  ruling  to  that  effect,  and 
thus  reverse  itself  as  to  its  previous  decision. 

As  the  allotments  are  now  being  made  at  Salt  River,  Indians  are 
being  allotted  some  on  class  A  land  and  others  on  class  B  land.  This 
is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do  and  will,  surely  as  the  world  moves, 
result  in  future  trouble. 

As  long  as  the  Government  retains  control  of  the  Indians'  water, 
all  may  be  well.  But  even  so,  there  is  no  assurance  to  that  effect. 
If  an  Indian  has  an  allotment  on  class  C  land  and  the  Indian  Service 
should  undertake  to  run  water  on  the  said  class  C  land  at  a  time  of 
low  water  when  there  was  not  sufficient  for  class  A  land,  a  man  hav- 
ing his  allotment  all  in  class  A  land  could  bring  an  injunction  against 
the  man  using  water  on  class  C  land  and  compS  him  to  turn  the  water 
down  onto  the  former's  class  A  land. 

The  Indians  may  never  discover  this,  and  probably  would  not  wish 
to  profit  themselves  by  it  even  if  they  should  discover  it  now.  But  if 
a  white  man  should  get  hold  of  an  Indian's  allotment — which  is  prob- 
able under  the  right  to  sell  a  deceased  Indian's  land — and  should 
water  become  scarce,  then  the  white  man  would  not  be  a  white  man  if 
he  did  not  immediately  bring  suit  to  restrain  all  the  Indians  from 
using  water  on  class  C  land.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  allot- 
ments made  to  many  of  the  Indians  are  all  on  class  C  land  and  some 
are  aU  on  class  B  and  A  land,  respectively. 

Moreover,  leaving  aside  the  future,  if  at  the  present  time  the  whites 
down  below  the  Indians  should  ever  find  out  at  a  season  of  low  water, 
when  there  should  not  be  enough  even  for  the  whites  having  class  A 
land,  that  the  Indians  were  irrigating  a  thousand  or  two  acres  of  C 
land  when  there  was  not  stored  water  for  the  said  C  land,  there  is  no 
telUng  what  would  happen.  The  white  man  would  simply  say  to  the 
Indian,  "You  use  your  water  on  class  A  land,  or  else  you  turn  it 
down  for  my  class  A  land' ' ;  and  the  court  would  have  to  sustain  the 
white  man  under  the  law  of  prior  right. 

As  the  case  stands  at  present  everything  depends  on  the  generosity 
of  the  court  to  "wink"  at  what  is  certainly  contrary  to  law — the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  enough  water,  and  the  future  igno- 
rance of  the  white  man  as  to  the  exact  status  of  the  situation.  There 
are  plenty  of  shyster  lawyers,  however,  in  this  country  who  will  not 
fail  to  enlighten  the  white  man  when  the  time  comes. 

If  the  possibihty  suggested  above  should  become  a  fact,  it  would 
necessitate  the  many  Indians  who  have  been  allotted  on  class  C  land 
giving  up  their  farms  on  account  of  having  no  water.  This  is  just 
what  nas  happened  before  in  dry  seasons  to  white  people  in  the  Salt 
River  Valley. 

They  are  putting  in  cultivation  every  acre  of  land  that  the  reseiv 
voir  will  care  for  now,  and  in  case  of  a  prolonged  dry  spell,  such  as 
this  country  is  accustomed  to  passing  through,  many  people  will  be 
without  water. 
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The  Indian  Service  may  rotate  the  water  on  A,  B,  and  C  land 
as  long  as  nobody  makes  any  objection,  but  the  fact  that  that  is  con- 
trary to  law  is  a  most  serious  menace,  and  though  the  supply  of  water 
is  now  above  normal,  it  will  not  always  remain  so;  ana  the  present 
chief  justice,  who  obligingly  consents  to  "wink"  at  tibe  aroitrary 
arrangement  of  the  Indian  Service,  which  is  contrary  to  his  ruling, 
can  not  be  altogether  depended  on  not  to  die  or  resign  his  office. 
Some  day  the  wmtes  are  going  to  get  hold  of  some  of  this  Indian  land 
by  purchase,  and  then  there  wiU  be  trouble. 

If  they  are  going  to  play  this  sort  of  hocus-pocus  with  the  Indians' 
water  rights,  some  provision  should  be  made  by  law  to  protect  the  \ 

Indian,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  ^. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  (since  nobody  apparently  so  far 
has  met  with  anv  explanation)  why  the  Salt  River  Indians  on  the 
north  side  of  Salt  River  are  not  getting  their  water  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  other  water  users  in  the  Salt  Kiver  Valley. 

The  Indians  are  entitled  to  only  700  inches  of  water  (600  inches 
of  which  they  originally  owned),  and  yet  their  land  has  been  signed 
up  under  the  reservoir  to  the  extent  of  2,800  acres,  when  the  whites 
are  allowed  three-tenths  of  an  inch  of  water  to  the  acre.  Thus  the 
Indians  should  be  getting  840  inches  of  water  instead  of  700  inches, 
if  the  Government  gets  it  at  the  same  ratio  as  the  white  man.  Seeing 
that  the  Indian  Department  is  paying  at  the  same  ratio  for  the  In- 
dians as  the  white  man  pavs,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  difference? 
Why  does  the  Indian  pay  the  same  price  as  the  white  man  and  take 
less  water  ?     ^ 

Perhaps  this  may  explain  why  the  Indian  Service  is  allowed  to 
divert  water  from  A  land  to  B  and  C  land,  as  per  Mr.  Code's  testi- 
mony, and  rotate  the  flow  in  any  manner  they  desire,  which  is  con- 
trary to  law.  It  is  laying  up  a  great  harvest  of  trouble  for  the 
future  which  there  wiU  be  no  way  to  avoid  or  regulate. 

As  proof  that  the  foregoing  contention  is  true,  see  pages  720  and 
721.     Mr.  Sloan  asks  "if  the  Indian  officials  have  the  nght  to  dis- 

ard    the   decree    they  would  be  violating  the  principles  upon 
3  V    Mr.  Code  repUes:  "That  is  true.'^ 


which  the  water  rests 

Mr.  Code  further  says:  "When  the  appropriations  are  made  we 
endeavor  to  call  them  all  nrior  right  No.  1."  This  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  will  not  do.  Mr.  Code  and  the  Indian  Service  may  call  all 
the  land  class  A  land,  or  prior  right  No.  1,  as  he  terms  it^  but  that 
does  not  make  it  so.  It  is  simply  procrastinating  and  putting  off  the 
inevitable  evil  day  for  some  future  time. 

Let  the  Government  give  attention  to  these  facts  while  they  may, 
or  else  hold  their  peace  lor  all  time. 

It  will  be  too  late  to  apply  the  "favorite  prescription''  of  undoing 
the  wrong  after  it  is  done. 

The  matter  should  be  adjusted  by  law  now. 

The  poor,  ignorant  Indian  knows  nothing  about  the  trap  he  is  sail- 
ing into,  and  the  Qovemment  officials,  who  ought  to  know,  seem  not 
to  care. 

Soinebody  ought  to  wake  them  up  and  ge€  the  matter  settled  while 
there  is  yet  time. 

I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  big  discrepancy  against  the  Indians, 
figuring  that  they  are  allowed  700  inches  of  water.  However,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  when  the  land  was  signed  up  under  the  reservoir 
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the  Indians  were  to  get  only  500  inehes  in  pldce  of  700.    In  this  case 
tiie  discrepancy  would  have  been  immenseiv  greater. 

The  Government  seems  to  have  been  hem  up  for  a  pretty  penny, 
itnd  the  Indians  are  getting  less  water  than  thiey  are  entfrtded  to  have, 
and  somebody  is  responsible  for  this.     Who  is  it  ? 

The  attached  petition  is  virtually  a  summary  of  th6  foregoing. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

H&BBtSBT  MaBTEN. 
ADiXteKDA. 

Page  2.  The  following  to  be  inserted  after  the  words  in  italics,  page 
2:  "tne  better  for  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Code's  wells." 

All  the  peach  trees  at  Sacaton  Agency  died  suddeMy  for  some 
reason,  and  all  about  the  same  time.  A  Government  expert  examined 
them  for  root  disease,  but  found  none. 

The  only  reasonable  explanation  is  that  the  alkline  pumped  water 
killed  them. 

Pa^e  9.  The  following  to  be  inserted  after  words  in  italics:  "on 
the  Gila  Reservation,  where  his  pumps  are." 

The  Maricopa  Indians  in  the  Gila  River  Valley  are  using  Salt 
River  water,  which  has  been  adjudicated  to  them  sufficient  to  irrigate 
1,000  acres  of  land. 

Jakuaby  31,  1912. 
Hon.  John  H.  Stephens, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 

of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washinffton,  D.  C, 

Deab  Sm:  We  understand  that  in  the  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittee of  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  reservoir  for  impounding 
the  waters  of  the  Gila  River  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  con- 
tention is  made  that  the  well-and-pump  system  is  the  best  method 
of  irrigating  the  Pima  lands. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  expense  of  more  than  a  million  dollare 
estimated  to  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  that  project  would 
seem  to  be  a  very  unwise  expenditure  of  public  funds  m  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  best  the  area  susceptible  of  irrigation  under  that  system 
will  be  small,  permitting  per  capita  allotments  of  probably  less  than 
5  acres,  whereas  the  Indians  are  insisting  on  allotments  of  not  less 
than  10  acres,  the  latter  acreage  being  recommended  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

It  is  further  urged  that,  according  to  reports  submitted  by  Grovem- 
ment  engineers,  a  yearly  depreciation  ot  10  per  cent  of  the  initial 
cost  of  installation  must  be  allowed  on  the  plant.  In  the  report  of 
Engineer  W.  T.  Lee,  published  as  Water  Supply  Paper  No.  136  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  an  annual  depreciation  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  machinery  used  for  pumping  is  estimated  throughout 
the  computations  given  in  tbat  report. 

William  H.  Rosecrans,  recently  employed  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  the  capacity  o(  consultmg  engineer,  m  a  report  submitted 
during  the  fall  of  1911  to  the  Commissioner  ol  Indiaii  Affairs  relative 
to  securing  a  water  supply  for  the  Pima  Indian  lands,  sta^s  as  follows: 

It  IB  true  that  flood-water  canals  and  pumping  plants  are  being  installed  to  irr^te 
these  lands,  but  I  consider  thode  in  the  natuVe  of  temporary  improvementB,  ^ico,  if 
fiiey  serve  to  irrigate  these  laddB  !dr  the  n^xlt  lOlyeito,  wm  bb  ««n  VMh  1ii«ir  aWt» 
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and  that  tbey  should  ^rtainly  be  abandoned  if  storage  water  becomes  available, 
since  that  win  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  the  water  to  the  Indians. 

The  University  of  Arizona,  in  Bulletin  No.  49,  ''Cost  of  Pumping 
for  Irrigation,"  on  pages  459  and  460,  has  this  to  say: 

The  life  of  the  average  pumping  plant,  in  use  every  year,  will  probably  not  much 
exceed  10  years.  This  would  mdicate  that  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  first  cost  of  the 
plant  should  be  included  each  year  as  a  part  of  the  expense  of  running  the  plant,  in 
order  to  cover  these  items  of  interest  and  depreciation. 

The  flood-water  canals,  while  relatively  permanent  in  their  nature, 
can  hardly,  under  present  conditions,  be  considered  better  than 
temporary  improvements.  If  the  Government  should  fail  to  con- 
struct a  reservoir  at  San  Carlos,  certain  financial  institutions  are 
eager  to  finance  the  necessary  bond  issues  for  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir  at  that  point  as  a  private  project.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable 
that  the  Government  should  antagonize  a  plan  of  reclamation  shown 
by  its  own  engineers  to  be  feasible,  even  though  constructed  by 
private  capital,  in  case  it  should  refuse  to  construct  the  reservoir 
itself.  The  result  of  such  impounding  of  the  Gila  River  floods 
would  be  that  the  Indians'  flooa-water  canals  would  be  dry  through- 
out the  year  and  therefore  valueless.  That  this  prospect  is  immi- 
nent is  shown  by  the  following  letter  addressed  by  the  ConsoUdated 
National  Bank  of  Tucson,  Anz.,  to  H.  Marten,  dated  September 
12,  1911: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  recent  date  in  regard  to  the  financing  of  the  Gasa  Grande 
irri^tion  project,  I  b^  to  advise  that  when  a  committee  of  those  interested  in  this 
project  were  recently  in  Tucson,  they  were  advised  that  if  the  Interior  Department 
ruled  favorably  to  them  in  the  San  Carlos  reservoir  site,  the  necessary  financmg  could 
be  assured.  None  of  the  local  banks  would  be  interested  directly,  but  would  arrange 
under  the  conditions  named  above  for  the  financing  through  eastern  connections. 

Charles  E.  Walker,  Cashier, 

This  danger,  therefore,  menaces  the  Indians  and  the  Government: 
That  these  wards  of  the  Government  are  likely  to  be  made  alto- 
gether dependent  on  a  system  of  irrigation  by  means  of  pumps 
whose  life  may  be  less  than  10  years, 'or  else  the  Government,  m 
order  to  make  necessary  provision  for  the  Indians,  will  be  forced  to 
buy  impounded  water  from  a  private  company  at  what  may  be  an 
exorbitant  price. 

It  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  Government  engineers  that  a  reser- 
voir could  be  constructed  at  San  Carlos  which  would  irrigate  not 
less  than  60,000  acres  of  land,  suflScient  to  give  eveiy  Indian  on  the 
Gila  River  Reservation  a  10-acre  allotment  of  irrigated  land  and 
leave  water  to  spare  for  20,000  acres  more.  The  cost  of  this  dam 
with  all  auxilianes,  including  damages  to  the  San  Carlos  Indian 
Agency  buildings,  which  would  be  submerged  or  have  to  be  moved 
to  another  location;  the  moving  of  6  miles  of  railway;  and  the  cost 
of  a  new  irrigation  system  above  the  Indian  Agency  for  these  Apache 
Indians  whose  agricultural  lands  to  the  extent  of  587  acres  would  be 
flooded,  by  the  backing  up  of  the  water,  it  is  estimated  after  exhaus- 
tive investigations,  would  amount  to  $1,038,926.  (See  Water-Sup- 
ply  Paper  No.  33,  page  77.)  On  page  75  of  that  report  is  the  fol- 
lowing with  respect  to  the  Apache  Indian  lands: 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  damage  which  would  be  done  to  these  Indian  farms, 
the  estimate  includes  $20,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  irrigation  svstem  for  the 
Indians  above  the  reeervbir  site.  There  is  as  much  water  available  mm  the  Gila 
BiTer  at  points  between  San  Carlos  and  Qeronimo  as  near  the  agency.    Lands  in 
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that  locality  are  unoccupied,  are  of  equal  fertility,  could  be  irrij^ted  with  equal 
ease,  and  are  on  the  reservation.  If,  therefore,  a  substantial  irrigation  system  should 
be  built  for  these  Indians  higher  up  on  the  river,  and  this  should  be  given  to  them  in 
lieu  of  their  primitive  and  deficient  systems  that  now  exist,  it  is  considered  th&t 
the  treatment  would  be  ^ir. 

Estimates  show  that  it  will  be  equally  expensive  to  install  the  well  and  pump 
project  on  the  Pima  Reservation  as  to  construct  the  proposed  dam  at  San  Carlos, 
while  the  former  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  able  to  irrigate,  when  completed,  less 
than  half  the  acreage  required  for  allotment  to  the  Indians,  and  at  an  annual  cost 
per  acre  greatly  in  excess  over  water  obtained  from  a  reservoir. 

The  Government's  own  engineers  have  shown  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir  at  San  Carlos  to  be  not  only  a  feasible  undertaking,  but  that 
the  excellence  of  the  site  is  unsurpassed  for  foundation  purposes. 
Among  those  making  such  favorable  reports  are  James  D.  Schuyler, 
J.  B.  Lippincott,  Jomi  H.  Quinten,  and  F.  H.  Newell,  Director  of  the 
Reclamation  Service.     Mr.  Newell  says: 

"The  foundations  at  San  Carlos  are  as  good  as  can  be  found  any- 
where.'' (See  Hearings  before  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Indian  AflFairs,  United  States  Senate,  Indian  appropriation  bill,  year 
ending  June  30,  1902.)  The  quality  of  the  buildmg  material  is  shown 
to  be  excellent.  Admittedly  feasible  plans  have  dso  been  suggested 
for  the  disposal  of  the  silt  which  would  be  deposited  in  the  reservoir. 

The  advantage  accruing  to  the  land  from  the  use  of  river  water 
over  pumped  water  must  not  be  underestimated,  not  only  because  of 
its  relative  purity  as  regards  alkalinity,  but  because  of  the  alluvial 
deposits  ana  wealth  of  natural  fertilizer  brought  down  by  the  floods 
and  deposited  on  the  land.  In  Bulletin  No.  44  issued  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  pages 
189-191,  is  the  following: 

FBRTIUZINO  VALUE  OF  OILA  SILTS. 

Potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  are  all  contained  in  notable  amount  in  these 
sediments  ♦  *  *.  Nitroeen  supplies  the  chief  need  of  our  irrigated  soils  for  a 
fertilizer,  phosphoric  acid  also  being  valuable.  The  nitrogen  alone  ranges  from  3.58 
to  173.70  pounas  in  1  acre-foot  of  water.  At  15 J  cents  a  pound  this  runs  horn  55  cents 
to  $26.92  in  value  at  Eastern  rates,  of  much-needed  fertilizing  material.  Considering 
that  from  2  to  5  feet  of  water  may  be  used  each  year,  the  unfailing  fertility  of  lands 
irrigated  with  such  waters  may  be  understood. 

On  page  63  of  the  same  publication  it  is  stated: 

For  the  year  (August,  1899,  to  August,  1900),  reckoned  at  Eastern  valuations,  the 
potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  nitrogen  taken  out  by  canals  from  Salt  River  was  worth 
$1,733,000    *    ♦    ♦, 

The  superior  value  of  muddy  water  indeed  is  so  clearly  recognized 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  that  it  is  commercially  rated  accordingly. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  France,  the  turbid  waters  of  that  stream  bring  a  price 
for  irrigation  which  is  ten  and  twelve  times  greater  than  that  paid  for  the  clear,  cold 
waters  of  the  Sergues  River. 

The  relative  amounts  of  alluvial  sediments  and  fertilizing  material 

contained  in  the  Salt  and  Gila  Rivers  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

A  further  great  danger  under  the  well  system  lies  in  the  fact  of  the 

alkalinity  of  the  pumped  water  at  Santan  where  the  pumping  project 

is  being  installed  on  tne  reservation.    Analyses  of  this  water  secured 

bv  the  Government's  engineers  show  the  alkaline  content  to  be 

sly  high.     (See  Hearings  No.  1 ,  Gonunittee  on  Indian 

330,  last  four  pages.)     Pumped  water  containing  a 
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smaller  percentage  of  dissolved  salts  than  these  analyses  show  has 
aheady  lessened^  the  productiveness  of  the  Sacaton  Indian  School 
farm  and  has  ruined  parts  of  the  garden  in  the  short  space  of  four 
years. 

A  further  menace  is  the  formation  of  the  malignant  and  much- 
dreaded  black  alkaU  in  the  soil  of  that  garden.  How  this  has  taken 
place  may  be  readily  understood  from  the  following: 

The  second  change  in  compoaition  wrought  under  our  conditions  of  irri^tion  (Ari- 
zona) is  through  the  reaction  of  the  common  salt  of  the  irrigating  water  with  the  cal- 
(ium and  magnesium  carbonates  of  the  soil,  particularly  in  the  presence  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

Carbon  dioxide  in  the  soil,  resulting  in  large  part  from  the  decay  of  oiganic  matter, 
aids  this  reaction  by  converting  calcium  corbonate  into  the  more  soluble  and  reactive 
bicarbonate  (a  dangerous  alkau).    *    *    *    The  sodium  bicarbonate  formed  in  the 

I  effects,  may,  under  conditions  not  accu- 

',  normal  carbonate,  so  that  its  formation 
Bull.  44,  above  referred  to.) 

Whatever  contentions  may  be  urged  for  or  against  the  use  of 
pumped  water  in  irrigation,  the  result  of  actual  experience  in  irrigat- 
ing tne  Sacaton  Indian  School  farm  and  garden  with  such  water  is  a 
matter  of  record  and  would  seem  to  renc^r  further  argument  super- 
fluous. Since  the  wells  were  installed  there  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  t!ie  alkaline  content  of  the  water  has  increased  nearly  50  per 
cent,  as  shown  by  official  records.  (See  Hearings  No.  16,  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Interior  Department,  House  Rept.  No.  103, 
p.  649).  The  Sacaton  School  garden,  moreover,  has  also  been  sup- 
plied with  great  quantities  of  manure  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
the  muddy  river  water. 

As  a  question  of  initial  cost  the  reservoir  system  is  the  more  desir- 
able. Already  some  $400,000  have  been  expended  on  the  well  system 
and  by  contract  it  is  sought  to  bind  the  Government  for  not  less  than 
$400,000  additional  to  be  paid  to  the  Salt  River  Valley  Water  Users' 
Association.  A  reseryoir  could  be  constructed  whose  waters  would 
irrigate  eflfectually  and  at  less  expense  several  times  as  much  land 
as  the  pumps  can  possibly  irrigate,  and  under  a  reservoir  system  the 
land  would  be  mamtained  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  productivity. 

It  would  seem  folly  to  make  great  expenditures  of  money  for  an 
irrigation  system  whose  period  of  usefulness  is  limited  to  10  years. 
The  statement  made  by  the  Government's  engineer  heretofore  referred 
to  that  the  wells  and  pumps  already  installed  on  the  Pima  Reservation 
will  be  well  worth  their  cost  if  they  last  1 0  years  is  certainly  open  to  ques- 
tion. That  they  are  in  the  nature  of  temporary  improvements  is  beyond 
doubt,  and  the  Government  is  surely  in  justice  obligated  to  make 
permanent  provision  for  the  industrious  Indians  whom  it  has  allowed 
to  be  deprived  of  their  irrigating  water  by  reason  of  the  neglect  or 
indiflFerence  of  its  own  officials.  This  must  be  done  before  it  makes 
citizens  of  the  Indians  and  abandon;  them  to  their  own  resources. 

The  wells  are  fully  shown  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  makeshift,  good 
chiefly  as  an  auxihary  arrangement  in  times  of  prolonged  drought. 

The  San  Carlos  Reservoir  has  been  highly  recommenaed  by  eminent 
engineers  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  Isolated  reports  are  on 
file  wherein  engineers,  at  first  by  findings  of  fact,  strongly  supported 
the  San  Carlos  project,  but  who  later  reversed  their  original  recom- 
mendations and  became  enthusiastic  for  the  construction  of  the  Salt 
River  project^  which  seems  to  have  largely  benefited  the  arid  hold- 
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ings  of  wealthy  real-estate  owners  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  In  the 
words  of  the  eminent  engineer,  James  D.  Schuyler,  in  reporting  upon 
the  feasibihty  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir  project,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1910,  these  are.  "illogical  ana  biased  reports  *  *  * 
which  would  seem  to  advocate  the  throwing  away  oi  vast  undevel- 
oped wealth.  The  prodigal  waste  of  natural  resources  implied  in  the 
proposition  to  abandon  this  reservoir  site  is  so  contran^  to  the  con- 
servation policy  which  is  the  present  watchword  of  the  Nation  that  it 
should  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  The  San  Carlos  dam  site 
is  the  best  on  the  Gila  River,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
streams  of  the  West,  and  is  the  onh^  dam  site  with  a  capacious  reser- 
voir basin  and  extensive  watershed  area  tributary  to  and  above  it." 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  M.  Brosius, 
Ageni  Indian  Rights  Assodatwn. 

Herbert  Marten. 


Report  of  James  Dix  Schuyler  on  Water  Storage  for  Irriga- 
tion ON  Gila  River,  Ariz. 

[Contained  In  Annual  Report  on  Hydrography  of  the  United  States  Qeological  Sorvey  for  1899-19001 

No.  21,  part  4.] 

(The  report  from  which  the  following  excerpts  are  taken  was 
printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  152,  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. Also  as  Senate  Document  No.  27,  Fifty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session. 

Mr.  Schuyler  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  dams  and  reser- 
voirs in  the  United  States  and  was  selected  to  accompany  President 
Taft  to  Panama  in  order  to  pass  on  the  feasibihty  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  He  was  employed  by  the  Government  as  consulting  engineer 
during  the  investigation  of  the  San  Carlos  and  other  reservoir  sites 
on  the  Gila  River.) 

The  purpose  of  the  engineering  investigation  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  1,  1898,  was  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  impounding  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  the  lands  of  the  Gila 
River  Indians. 

STORAGE   UPON   GILA   BIVEB. 

From  all  previous  measurements  and  available  data  for  the  years 
1889,  1895,  1896,  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  Mr.  Lippincott  concludes  that 
the  minimum  flow  past  the  Buttes  during  that  period  was  353,639 
acre-feet  per  annum,  the  maximum  flow  616,206  acre-feet,  and  the 
mean  flow  469,093  acre-feet  per  annum. 

Having  to  deal  with  a  river  of  so  large  a  volume,  the  question  at 
once  arises  whether  it  is  feasible,  desirable,  or  proper  to  construct  a 
dam  and  reservoir  in  the  immediate  channel  or  the  Gila  of  so  small 
capacity  as  40,000  acre-feet,  through  which  all  the  water  of  the 
stream  must  necessarily  pass,  when  the  maximum  flow  of  the  river 
is  more  than  fifteen  times  the  suggested  reservoir  capacity.  That 
the  reply  to  this  question  should  be  negative  admits  or  no  doubt  or 
discussion. 

may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  applicable  to  almost  every  reser- 
ute  that  the  nearer  its  capacity  reaches  the  maximum  annual 
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rmH>ff  oi  the  strea^i  upoi^  which  U  is  located,  unless  it  is  in  a  basin 
at  one  side  and  fed  by  a  conduit,  the  longer  will  be  its  period  .of 
iisef  ulness  This  is  true  because  all  streams  c^ury  more  or  less  sedi- 
ment in  suspension,  the  tot^  volume  of  which  bears  a  certain  relation 
to  the  tot^  volume  of  the  ^w.  O^  some  streams  this  proportion 
of  silt  is  yery  lar^e,  and  in  others  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible 
in  reservoir  calculations.  When  a  sediment -bearing  stream  passes 
through  a  lake  or  quiet  body  of  water,  as  a  reservoir,  its  load  of 
silt  is  mostly  pi^^cipit^ted,  an4  the  basin  in  time  becomes  £0[led. 
If  the  reservoir  receives  barely  sufficient  water  to  fill  it  once  a  year, 
it  will  last  very  much  lojxger  as  a  useful  storage  than  if  it  receives 
several  times  as  much  water  as  would  be  required  to  fill  it,  with  its 
p;:oportionate  amount  of  sediment.  The  silt  problem  is  one  of  prime 
Wportance  in  nearly  all  reservoirs,  but  it  is  particularly  sorious  on 
streams  so  heavily  laden  as  the  Gila.  It  would  be  folly  to  construct 
^  reservoir  of  but  40,000  acre-feet  capacity  across  Gila  River  unless 
provision  were  made  to  increase  the  heignt  of  the  dam  e^ery  two 
or  three  years.  This  would  be  injudicious  and  costly  and  would  be 
bad  engineeri^g.  For  these  considerations  it  has  been  deemed  wise 
to  estimate,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  three  reservoirs  discussed  in 
the  following  pages,  the  maximum  height  of  dam  which  could  be 
s^ely  built  or  whicn  woi^d  form  a  storage  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  fill  from  the  stream  in  driest  years.  The  reason  for  this 
decision  is  manifest.  The  perman^ce  of  the  work  is  a  prime  con- 
sideration, while  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  offers  for  reclaim- 
ing a  veiy  large  section  of  the  arid  pubUc  domain  with  the  water 
that  may  be  stored  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  Indians. 
From  a  financial  point  of  view  it  is  obviously  proper  to  make  this 
enterprise,  which  is  necessitated  by  simple  justice  to  the  Indians,  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  reimburse  the  cost  and  to  be  of  general  utility 
and  advantage. 

SAN  OABLOS  DAK  SITE. 

The  exploration  of  Gila  River  above  the  Buttes,  made  by  Mr.  Cyrus 
C.  Babb,  nydrographer,  in  the  spring  of  1899,  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  a  dam  and  reservoir  site  b3low  the  junction  of  the  San  Carlos  River 
with  the  GUa,  which  subsequent  surveys  have  proved  to  surpass  all 
other  sites  on  the  watershed  of  the  river,  not  only  for  capacity  of  reser- 
voir but  for  cheanness  and  feasibility  of  construction  of  the  dam. 
The  site  had  not  bafore  baen  known  to  exist  and  its  discovery  is  a 
notable  achievment.  It  is  in  eveiy  way  preferable  to  the  Buttes — 
better  in  the  matter  of  foundations,  materials  of  construction,  capacity 
of  reservoir,  and  cost  of  construction.  The  San  Carlos  is  as  superior 
to  the  Riverside  site  as  the  latter  is  superior  to  the  Buttes  site.  Com- 
paring the  dam  sites  at  Riverside  and  San  Carlos,  the  latter  is,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  one-third  to  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  former,  requiring 
about  ha}f  the  amount  of  masoniy,  with  r.b3ut  the  same  maximum 
depth  to  bed  rock,  so  far  as  ascertamed,  and  with  a  quality  of  rock  for 
foundations,  abutments,  and  constructi9n  purposes  of  higher  specific 
gravity,  greater  density,  and  superior  resistance  to  erosion. 

The  reservoir  basin  also  is  of  greater  capacity,  with  a  slightly  lower 
dam.  The  site  for  the  dam  is  one  which  is  eminently  suited  to  the 
erection  of  a  masoniy  structure  of  the  highest  type.    No  other  kind 
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of  dam  has  been  considered  for  this  site,  as  it  fulfills  all  requisites  of 
stability  in  a  more  satif  actoiy  manner  than  any  other  type  tnat  could 
be  built  and  can  be  made  as  enduring  as  time.  The  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  dam  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  conditions  there  existing  have 
been  given  careful  studv  by  all  the  engineers  engaged  upon  the  work, 
and  as  presented  in  the  drawing  accompanym^  Mr.  Lippincott's 
report,  it  is  beUeved  to  be  well  designed  ana  to  "be  located  in  the  most 
aavantageous  position  available. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  dam,  including  damages  to  the  buildings 
of  the  Indian  agency  and  military  post,  the  construction  of  a  new 
system  of  irrigation  tor  the  Apache  Indians  higher  up  the  river,  and 
the  removal  and  reconstruction  of  the  raUroad  that  now  passes 
throijffh  the  basin,  is  $1,015,927.  This  figure  is  a  very  liberal  one. 
It  includes  $150,000  for  the  excavation  of  foundations,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  $5  per  cubic  yard  for  the  material  that  would  have 
to  be  taken  out  if  a  tight  coflerdam  were  sunk  to  bedrock  at  the 
upper  and  lower  toe  of  the  dam.  The  estimate  of  $6  per  cubic 
yard  for  the  concrete  masonry  may  appear  low  for  a  locality  so 
remote  that  railroad  freights  from  the  seaboard  bring  the  cost  of 
Portland  cement  to  about  $8  per  barrel.  (This  latter  figure  is  used 
for  safety,  on  the  basis  of  present  quotations  for  freights,  although 
when  actual  construction  begins  it  is  confidently  believed  that  special 
rates  may  be  made  on  large  quantities  that  will  be  materially  lower.) 
The  method  proposed  of  remnding  cement  with  sihca  sand  in  equal 
parts  and  producing  a  product  known  as  **sand  cement,"  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  E.  Du^ee,  C.  E.,  in  his  report  (Water-Supply  and 
Irrigation  Paper,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey^  No.  33,  pp.  82-90)  otters  the 
possibility  of  so  material  a  reduction  m  the  amount  of  cement  neces- 
sary as  to  justify  the  figure  used  in  the  estimate,  $6  per  cubic  yard 
for  first-class  concrete  masonry.  The  writer  is  personally  familiar 
with  the  product  called  ''sand  cement,"  has  investigated  its  manu- 
facture and  tests,  and  fully  indorses  its  use  in  the  dam  in  the  manner 
proposed.  *  *  *  Sand  cement  is  coming  into  very  general  use 
m  Russia,  France,  Australia,  and  South  Afnca,  and  in  this  country 
there  are  several  plants  in  operation,  one  of  which,  located  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  manufactures  500  barrels  a  day.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  writer  this  cement  was  used  in  lining  the  canal  of  the  new  hy- 
draulic laboratory  at  Cornell  University,  where  it  was  particularly 
essential  that  there  should  be  no  leakage.     *    *    * 

When  construction  details  are  planned  it  may  be  considered 
desirable  to  modify  the  arrangement  of  outlets  shown  on  the  pre- 
liminary plans  to  provide  for  the  utiUzation  of  the  very  considerable 
power  which  manifestly  will  be  available  and  which  should  be  made 
a  source  of  revenue. 

SILT   PBOBLEM. 

The  determination  of  the  probable  volume  of  silt  carried  in  suspen- 
sion by  the  waters  of  the  Gila  reveals  the  fact  that  the  river  carries 
on  an  average  about  2  per  cent  of  soUd  matter.  This  great  load  of 
sediment  is  exceeded  by  few  rivers  in  the  world.    *     *    * 

It  would  seem  essential  in  planning  any  reservoir  on  the  Gila,  to 
prepare  for  the  ultimate  construction  of  the  highest  dam  which  it  is 
practicable  to  build  at  the  site.    *    ♦    ♦    AtSan  Carlos  a  dam  200 
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feet  above  the  stream  bed  is  entirely  practical  and  would  furnish  a 
storage  capacity  of  approximately  550,000  acre-feet.  At  the  esti- 
mated rate  of  deposit  this  dam  would  require  63  years  to  fill. 

The  raising  ot  the  dam  to  its  ultimate  height  oflFers  the  cheapest 
practicable  disposal  of  the  silt  during  the  penod  of  its  life  of  utility, 
and  to  this  end  all  future  plans  should  be  made. 

The  land  should  be  segregated  below  the  extreme  elevation  to 
which  the  water  might  require  to  be  raised  by  increasing  the  dam  to 
its  ultimate  height,  and  permanent  improvements  upon  it  should  not 
be  made.  Finally,  when  in  time  this  remedy  becomes  exhausted 
and  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  area  actually  needed  is  being 
encroached  upon,  a  by-pass  channel  could  be  constructed  and  the  silt 
be  sluiced  out  by  that  means  and  by  hydraulic  dredging.  The  latter 
could  be  done  at  a  cost  of  2  to  4  cents  per  cubic  yard.  This  would 
put  an  annual  tax  of  $2.50  to  $5  per  acre  upon  the  land  irrigated, 
which  might  by  that  time  be  borne  with  equanimity.  The  power 
available  from  the  dam  should  have  a  commercial  value  sufficient  to 
bear  this  burden.  It  is  now  salable  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  horse- 
power per  annum.  Five  thousand  horsepower  net  deUvered  elec- 
trically to  the  neighboring  mining  regions  should  command  a  price 
sufficient  to  pajr  for  the  (Sedging  required  annually.  These  sugges- 
tions are  not  of  immediate  value  or  application.  The  problem  is  one 
which  future  generations  must  meet  and  solve.  The  way  is  indicated 
for  the  solution  of  this  problem  when  the  time  comes.  The  most 
urgent  need  for  the  present  is  to  reserve  all  of  the  sites  on  the  river 
for  future  utilization  to  the  limit  of  their  practical  capacity. 

OILA  RIVER  AS  AN   IRRIGATION  CONDUIT. 

The  possible  losses  by  evaporation  and  infiltration  in  the  60  miles 
of  river  channel  below  San  Carlos  have  not  been  overlooked  in  this 
investigation,  and  the  canyon  below  San  Carlos  and  the  Buttes  was 
carefuliy  examined  at  low  water.  It  was  found  that  the  flow  of  the 
stream  was  practically  imdiminished  all  the  way  down,  and  that 
while  the  loss  from  evaporation  was  considerable  it  was  about  bal- 
anced by  the  underflow  or  seepage  coming  in  from  the  tributary 
drainage  area  between  these  points.  The  subject  is  intelligently 
discussed  in  Mr.  Lippincott's  report,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  there  are  no  disadvantages  in  storing 
the  water  at  San  Carlos,  60  miles  above  the  Buttes,  and  no  greater 
loss  of  water  to  be  expected  than  if  the  reservoir  were  located  at  the 
latter  place.  Also  that  the  flood  discharge  of  the  stream  below  San 
Carlos  win  be  available  for  diversion  below  the  Buttes  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year,  and  when  such  diversion  is  made  the  storage  at  San 
Carlos  need  not  be  drawn  upon,  which  will  increase  the  duty  of  the 
San  Carlos  reservoir.  These  conclusions  are  fuUy  concurred  in  by 
the  writer  as  soimd  and  well  based. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Summarizing  the  net  results  of  the  investigation,  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  are  as  follows: 

First.  That  a  minimum  of  40,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually 
should  be  stored  for  the  supply  of  the  Indian  reservation. 
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Second.  That  it  is  no.t  feasible  to  obtain  this  supply  from  Queen 
Creek,  although  the  dam  and  reservoir  proposed  on  tne  stream  are 
feasible  if  a  sufficient  water  supply  were  available. 

Third.  That  Gila  K,iver  is  the  oidy  available  source  of  permanent 
supply. 

Fourth.  That  it  is  not  feasible  or  advisable  to  build  a  dam  and 
reservoir  on  the  Gila  for  storing  so  small  a  quantity  as  40,000  acre- 
feet,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  small  reservoir  will  fill 
with  silt. 

Fifth.  That  it  is  not  feasible  to  construct  a  reservoir  outside  of 
the  channel  of  the  Gila  of  sufficient  capacity  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  the  Indians,  filling  the  same  annually  by  a  conduit  from  the  river. 

Sixth.  That  it  is  not  advisable  to  build  a  dam  and  reservoir  On  the 
channel  of  the  river  of  less  capacity  than  half  the  total  annual  flow  of 
the  river  in  minimum  years. 

Seventh.  That  feasible  reservoir  and  dam  sites  exist  on  the  Gila  at 
the  Buttes,  at  Riverside,  and  at  San  Carlos. 

Eighth.  That  it  is  not  feasible  to  build  a  masonry  dam  at  the  Buttes 
on  account  of  the  rotten  quaUty  of  the  rock^  the  great  depth  to  bed- 
rock, and  the  excessive  height  of  dam  requu-ed  to  ofetain  a  storage 
of  174,000  acre-feet,  or  about  half  the  minimum  flow  of  the  stream. 

Ninth.  That  a  combination  rock-fill  and  masonry  dam  is  feasible 
at  the  Buttes  at  a  cost  of  $2,643,327,  storing  170,000  acre-feet,  but 
that  it  is  not  feasible  to  construct  a  dam  of  any  type  of  greater  height 
or  capacity. 

Tenth.  That  the  Buttes  Reservoi^  of  the  stated  capacity  may  be 
expected  to  fill  with  soUd  matter  in  18  years,  unless  dredged  or 
sluiced  out. 

Eleventh.  That  it  is  feasible  to  construct  a  masonry  dam  at  River- 
side at  a  cost  of  $1,989,605,  including  damages  for  nght  of  way  and 
diversion  dam  at  the  head  of  the  Florence  Canal,  forming  a  reservoir 
with  a  capacity  of  221.134  acre-feet. 

Twelfth.  That  it  is  leasible  to  increase  the  height  of  the  Riverside 
Dam  at  least  70  feet  above  the  one  estimated  upon,  which  would  give 
an  ultimate  reservoir  capacitv  of  about  650,000  acre-feet,  and  would 
not  fill  with  solid  matter  in  less  than  67  years. 

Thirteenth.  That  it  is  feasible  to  construct  a  masonry  dam  at  San 
Carlos  at  least  70  feet  higher  than  the  one  contemplated  in  the  esti- 
mates, forming  a  reservoir  with  an  ultimate  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 550,000  acre-feet  and  a  probable  life  of  useiulness  of  63  years. 

Fifteenth.  That  provisions  snould  be  made  in  the  working  plans 
for  the  ultimate  extensions  suggested,  and  that  pubhc  lands  in  the 
reservoir  basin  should  be  reserved  for  the  additional  area  that  may 
ultimately  be  flooded. 

Sixteenth.  That  the  San  Carlos  Dam  should  be  built  as  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  for  the  storage  of  water  upon  the  Gila,  and  tliat  all 
other  available  sites  should  be  permanently  withdrawn  from  entry 
with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  utilization  for  storage  purposes. 

Seventeenth.  That  the  working  plans  of  the  San  Carlos  Dam  should 
be  drawn  to  permit  of  the  complete  utihzation  of  all  power  which  may 
be  developed  from  the  head  of  the  water  issuing  froin  the  reservoir, 
and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  realize  on  the  Full  commercial  value 
of  the  power. 
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Eightewith.  That  that  portion  of  the  public  domain  which  caA  be 
irrigated  and  reclaimed  from  the  surplus  storage  of  Gila  River  Reser- 
voirs, over  and  above  what  is  required  for  the  Gila  River  Indian 
Reservation,  should  be  withdrawn  from  entry,  segregated  into  an 
irrigation  district,  provided  with  a  system  of  canals  of  distribution, 
and  only  offered  for  sale  at  a  rate  commensurate  to  their  true  value 
as  irrigable  lands  with  water  rights,  the  proceeds  to  be  placed  in  a 
fund  to  be  used  only  for  continumg  the  improvement,  extension,  and 
care  of  reservoirs  and  storage  dams  on  Gila  River. 


Los  Anoeles,  Cal.,  September  28, 1910. 
Charles  R.  Sligh,  Esq., 

Cfrand  Rapids,  Mich. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Sligh:  I  have  already  sent  you  a  report  signed 
jointlj  with  Mr.  Henry  Hawgood,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  replying  to  the 
principal  criticisms  made  by  Chief  Hydrographer  Leighton,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  on  the  project  of  the  San  Carlos 
Reservoir,  and  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  few  further  comments 
on  the  subject.  I  feel  veiy  deeply  the  injustice  which  may  be  done 
in  perpetuity  to  the  present  population  and  future  inhabitants  of  the 
Gila  Kiver  Valley  by  the  possible  success  of  the  effort  to  forever 

Erevent  the  erection  of  the  dam  at  the  site  below  the  San  Carlos 
[idian  Reservation  for  the  conversion  of  that  great  valley  into  a 
storage  reservoir.  The  Gila  River  is  too  large  and  important  a 
stream  and  commands  too  vast  an  area  of  fertile  lands  to  admit  of 
the  possibility  of  its  being  condemned  to  remain  forever  unde- 
veloped to  satisfy  the  ^eed  of  a  railway  corporation.  The  flood 
waters  of  this  mighty  river  have  vast  potentiaHty  and  they  must 
be  controlled  and  put  to  the  service  of  man  in  irrigation. 

There  are  several  other  large  reservoir  sites  on  the  Gila  above 
Florence  where  this  can  be  done,  but  unfortunately  the  only  one  of 
the  various  sites  which  is  provided  with  a  feasible  dam  site  is  the  one 
at  San  Carlos.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  site  at  the  Buttes  above 
Florence  did  not  prove  to  be  a  feasible  one  by  reason  of  the  unreliable 
character  of  the  foundation  of  the  dam.  This  site  would  have  given 
the  lowest  possible  location  for  impounding  all  of  the  run-off  of  the 
mountain  portion  of  the  watershed  above  the  irrigable  vallej  land. 
Every  inile  that  a  storage  dam  retreats  upstream  above  this  point 
reduces  in  large  measure  the  watershed  area  and  volume  of  run-off 
available  therefrom  for  storage.  The  San  Carlos  site  has  very  much 
less  run-off  tributary  to  it  than  the  site  at  Riverside  below  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Pedro  River,  which  is  the  second  best  reservoir  location 
to  that  at  the  Buttes.  The  San  Carlos  site  misses  all  of  the  very 
valuable  run-off  of  the  San  Pedro  River  and  many  minor  streams. 
Indeed  it  is  located  as  far  upstream  as  it  is  possible  to  go  with  an 
impounding  reservoir  intenaed  for  the  conservation  of  the  flood 
run-off  that  should  be  utilized.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so 
much  of  the  watershed  of  the  Gila  Ues  below  this  point,  but  if  the 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Leighton  were  to  be  carried  out  and  the  San 
CmTos  site  abandoned  for  others  still  higher  up  the  stream  upon  the 
smaller  tributaries,  the  volume  of  water  whicn  could  be  impounded 
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by  Such  works  would  be  so  diminished  as  virtually  to  emasculate  the 
project  and  throw  away  a  very  lar^e  and  mibortant  portion  of  the 

Eotentifd  wealth  of  the  river  whicn  should  oe  utilized.  The  San 
arlos  dam  site  is  possibl]^  a  trifle  inferior  to  the  Roosevelt  dam  site 
in  the  matter  of  the  maximimi  depth  of  excavation  req^uired  in  the 
center  of  the  gorge  to  reach  the  lowest  bedrock,  but  this  is  in  part 
at  least  compensated  for  by  the  somewhat  diminished  width  between 
the  canyon  wails  and  is  not  by  any  means  an  insuperable  objection. 
I  have  carefully  examined  the  rock  at  both  of  these  sites,  and  my 
impression  as  an  engineer  was  that  the  San  Carlos  site  is  of  the  two 
the  preferable  one  in  many  respects.  I  have  never  considered  it  in 
any  way  inferior  to  the  Roosevelt  site  on  the  Salt  River  and  beUeve 
it  to  be  an  entirely  feasible  site  for  the  location  and  construction  of  a 
high  and  safe  masonry  dam. 

In  relation  to  the  suggestion  made  in  our  report  as  to  the  develop- 
ment of  water  from  the  subterranean  supply  underlying  the  valley 
lands  of  the  Gila  which  are  to  be  irrigatea  Irom  this  source,  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  construction  of  the  San  Carlos  Dam  affords 
the  same  opportunity  for  development  of  power  as  that  afforded  by 
the  Roosevelt  Dam  and  developed  by  the  United  States  Reclamation 
Service.  This  power  is  transmitted  to  the  valley  below  and  distrib- 
uted quite  broadly  over  the  valley  and  utiHzed  for  general  industrial 
purposes  as  well  as  for  pumping  water  for  irrigation.  The  same  thing 
could  certainly  be  done  with  the  San  Carlos  Dam  and  the  power  trans- 
mitted to  the  valley  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  an  asset  which  has 
not  been  mentioned  in  oxu*  report,  but  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked, as  it  may  be  the  means  of  overcoming  in  great  measure  the 
effects  of  successive  drought  and  of  carrying  the  project  over  dry 
seasons  successfully  and  profitably.  Without  such  a  dam  this  power 
would  forever  go  to  waste  and  is  an  asset  which  would  forever  be  lost 
to  the  people  of  Arizona. 

Taking  the  value  of  the  water  and  the  water  power  together,  I 
estimate  the  cash  value  of  this  project  to  the  people  of  Arizona  at 
anywhere  from  $10,000,000  to  $16,000,000.  If  private  parties  are 
ready  to  furnish  the  capital  for  the  development  and  utilization  of 
these  ^eat  assets  the  United  States  Government  should  do  eveiy- 
thing  m  its  power  to  encourage  the  maldnyg  of  something  of  such 
great  value  out  of  what  is  now  goin^  to  waste,  rather  than  to  discour- 
age such  investigations  by  iUogiciu  and  biased  reports  like  that  of 
Mr.  Leighton,  which  would  seem  to  advocate  the  throwing  away  of 
vast  imdeveloped  wealth. 

It  is  certainly  far  better  for  the  country  that  this  wealth  should  be 
developed  and  extensive  traffic  created  for  the  railroads  than  to  per- 
mit any  railroad  to  ruin  the  reservoir  site  which  would  make  possible 
the  development  of  a  tract  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population 
and  create  vast  future  wealth.  The  railways  could  well  afford  to 
waive  any  trifling  increase  in  cost  which  would  result  from  a  higher 
location,  but  which  alleged  increase  may  be  entirely  fanciful  and 
assumed,  rather  than  that  this  water  should  continue  to  go  to  waste 
and  the  desert  continue  to  be  undeveloped  and  uninhabitable. 

The  prodigal  waste  of  natural  resources  implied  in  the  proposition 
to  abandon  this  reservoir  site  is  so  contrary  to  the  conservation 
poli(nr  which  is  the  present  watchword  of  the  Nation  that  it  should 
not  be  entertained  lor  a  moment. 
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The  San  Carlos  dam  site  is  the  best  on  the  Gila  River,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  streams  of  the  West,  and  is  the  only 
dam  site  with  a  capacious  reservoir  basin  and  extensive  watershed 
area  tributary  to  and  above  it. 

It  is  feasible  and  practicable  to  take  care  of  the  silt  and  maintain 
the  serviceabiUty  of  the  reservoir,  and  thus  remove  the  objection  that 
has  been  urged  on  that  score. 

It  is  feasible  and  practicable  at  moderate  cost  to  generate  sufficient 
power  at  the  dam  to  transmit  to  the  lands  and  there  use  to  actuate 
pumps  of  a  sufficient  extent  to  yield  a  powerful  and  important 
auxihary  to  the  water  supply  during  periods  of  shortage. 

Reference  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Leighton  to  other  "more  feasible" 
reservoir  sites  on  the  Francisco  River  and  another  tributary  of  the 
Gila  many  miles  above  San  Carlos.  He  does  not  supply  the  mforma- 
tion,  which  should  have  been  at  his  command  for  tne  aslrinff,  as  to 
the  capacity  of  these  reservoirs  and  the  area  of  the  watershed  tribu- 
tary to  them,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  this  data,  if  presented  cor- 
rectly, must  show  such  inferior  reservoir  capacity  and  small  available 
run-off  as  to  be  practically  valueless  in  comparison  with  the  possi- 
bilities available  at  San  Carlos  site. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  James  D.  Schuyler, 

Consulting  Hydraulic  Engineer. 


Department  op  the  Interior, 
United  States  Geological  Survey, 

Division  of  Hydrography, 
Washington,  December  1, 1899, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  manuscript  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  lippincott,  giving  the  results  of  surveys  of  reservoirs  on 
Gila  River,  Ariz.,  and  to  recommend  that  it  be  printed  in  the  series  of 
Water-Supply  and  Irrigation  Papers. 

The  investigations  upon  which  this  report  is  based  were  originally 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Davis,  as  he  was  famihar  with  the  condi- 
tions through  a  prehminary  survey.  Before  the  field  work  was  com- 
Eleted,  however,  his  services  were  required  by  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
ommission,  to  extend  the  studies  of  the  water  supply  of  Central 
America.  The  responsible  oversight  was  then  intrusted  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  assisting  Mr.  Davis.  This 
report  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Lippincott,  and  his  conclusions  have 
been  verified  by  Mr.  James  D.  Schuyler. 

*  *  *  In  addition  to  the  investigation  authorized  by  the  act  of 
July  1,  1898,  related  work  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time  under  the 
annual  appropriation  for  measuring  the  streams  and  determining  the 
water  supply,  thus  furnishing  general  information  which  has  been 
embodied  m  the  following  pages.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Very  respectfully,  F.  H.  Newell, 

HydrograpJier  in  Charge. 
Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 

Director  United  States  Oeohgical  Survey. 
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BiiHir^  the  last  10  yeaiSi  their  irrigating  water  having  been  taken 
away  trom  them^  they  have  lapsed  into  indolence  and  want.    ' 

DEOBEASB   OS"  WATBB  SUPPLY. 

Their  condition  of  prosperity,  industry,  and  independence  con- 
tinued until,  by  the  settlement  of  the  Gila  V  alley  above  the  reserva- 
tion, the  water  supply  was  partly  cut  off  and  began  to  be  deficient  for 
the  cultivated  lands  on  the  reservation.     No  very  serious  shortage 
occurred,  however,  until  after  the  construction  of  the  Florence  Canal 
and  its  diversion  dam,  heading  about  15  miles  above  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  reservation  on  Gila  River.     When  this  canal  was  projected, 
early  in  the  year  1886,  Agent  Wheeler  called  the  attention  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  fact  that  if  the  construction  of  this 
canal  were  pennittecL  it  *' would  practically  destroy  the  farms  of  the 
Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians  Uving  on  the  river,"  and  that  the  effer^i 
would  be  to  render  the  Indians  helpless  and  destitute,  the  water  bei 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence.     On  March  2,  1886,  the  si: 
ject  was  referred  bv  the  department  to  the  Attorney  G^ieral,  w 
directed  the  United  States  oistrict  attorney  for  Arizona  to  take  t 
necessary  steps  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  effects  of  the  pr 
jected  canal.     The  matter  was  delayed  until  July  of  the  same  yea 
when  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  was  instructed  by  the  Sev. 
retary  of  the  Interior  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  department  the 
effect  which  the  proposed  canal  would  be  likely  to  have  upon  the 
water  supply  for  tne  Indian  reservation.    As  a  result  of  the  investiga- 
tion the  following  facts  were  established: 

1.  That  the  water  supply  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  ReservationB  under  present 
conditioms  is  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  Indians. 

2.  That  the  construction  of  a  dam  by  the  Florence  Canal  Co.  of  the  character 
represented  in  the  correspondence  will  give  the  control  substantially  of  all  the  water 
of  the  Gila  River;  and  if  the  owners  of  the  dam  carry  the  water  right  also  they  can 
deliver  the  water  to  the  reservation  or  not,  as  best  suits  their  plans. 

3.  That  the  lands  outside  the  reservation  which  could  be  economically  supplied 
with  water  by  such  a  canal  greatly  exceed  in  area  the  amount  that  the  river  is  capable 
of  supplying,  and  that  the  company,  with  the  water  rights  established,  would  own 
the  water,  with  a  demand  far  exceeding  the  supply,  and  the  Government  would 
have  to  approach  them  as  a  competitor  in  the  market  to  obtain  a  supply  for  the 
Indians  of  uie  reservation. 

4.  That  if  the  water  supply  from  the  river  be  shut  off,  the  Indian  reservation  would 
become  uninhabitable. 

5.  If  the  dam  and  canal  should  be  constructed,  the  present  and  immediate  pros- 
pective needs  of  the  reservation  mi^ht  be  supplied  therefrom,  and  there  would  be 
some  surplus  water  to  be  used  for  irrigating  lanas  outside  the  reservations. 

6.  That  if  the  agriculture  of  the  Indians  residing  on  the  reservation  is  to  have 
normal  growth,  and  it  be  the  intention  to  settle  other  Indians  of  the  neighborhood 
who  are  not  supplied  with  agricultural  lands  on  the  reservation,  the  greater  part  and 
perhaps  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the  Gila  will  be  nec€fesary  tlierefor. 

Ajb  a  result  of  this  report  the  Department  of  Justice  was  again 
requested  to  take  such  steps  as  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
diversion  of  waters  of  Gila  River  to  the  injury  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Reservations.  Some  offers  of  compromise 
were  made  bv  the  canal  company  and  legal  steps  were  neld  in 
abeyance  until  the  canal  was  constructed,  and  no  successful  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  the  river  by  the  Florence 
Canal  or  to  compel  such  diverters  to  supply  the  Indians  with  water 
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for  irrigation,  and  die  matter  was  finafljr  allowed  to  drop  by 

Department  of  Justice. 

The  result  of  the  diversion  was  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  lii 
greater  portion  of  their  water  supply  during  the  period  when  tli 
water  was  most  needed  to  mature  tneir  crops.  The  shortage  hi 
been  greater  some  years  than  others,  depoidmg  to  a  certain  extei 
upon  the  season,  whether  abnormally  dry  or  otherwise,  but  in  gei 
eral  there  has  been  a  progressive  decrease  of  the  water  supply  f  ol 
the  reservation,  due  originally  in  great  measure  to  the  diversion  h 
the  Florence  Canal. 

Recent  events  have,  however,  altered  the  aspect  of  the  ouestioT 
from  the  fact  that  the  supply  for  the  Florence  Canal  itsen  is  no 
short,  owing  to  the  diversion  for  irrigation  far  above  that  point, 
chiefly  in  Graham  and  Cochise  Counties,  Ariz.    The  solution  of  tbfl 
problem  has  become  more  diflicult  by  reason  of  itspostponement 
and  the  condition  of  the  Indians  more  deplorable.     Tear  after  veai^ 
they  plowed  and  sowed  and  irrigated  their  crops  onhr  to  have  tLeiol 
destroyed  by  drought  before  maturity  by  lack  of  sufficient  irrigationj 
water  m  the  drier  months.    Naturally  they  have  become  discouraged 
by  these  fruitless  efforts,  and  great  demoralization  has  resulted.    A 
few  who  are  favorably  located  at  points  where  water  appears  in  the  j 
dry  bed  of  the  Gila  can  still  mature  their  crops;  a  few  others  are  able 
to  eke  out  an  existence  by  hauling  wood,  or  other  precarious  em- ' 
ployments,.  while  the  larger  number  have  become  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  charity. 

INVESTIGATION   IN   1896. 

(Page  13.)  In  November,  1895,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in- 
structed the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  to  detail  a  civil  enmieer 
to  make  the  examination  recommended,  and  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Davis. 
hydrographer,  was  accordinglv  assigned  to  this  task,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Babb,  assistant  hydrographer,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Lippincott,  resident  hydrographer  for  CaUfomia.     Six  months  of 
I  were  expendea  in  the  field  on  the  preliminary  investi- 
jort  was  submitted  in  1896  (S.  Doc.  No.  27, 54th  Cong.. 
?d  '*The  Report  on  Irrigation  Investigation  for  tlie 
ma  and  other  Indians  on  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reser- 

ed  to  construct  a  dam  of  masoniy  to  the  hei^t  of  170 
ed  of  the  river,  at  which  height  natural  f  acihties  occur 
d  of  surplus  waters  through  adequate  spillways. 

INVESTIGATION  IN   1899. 

)r  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  investigation  along 
nended  by  Mr.  Davis  a  paragraph  was  inserted  in  the 
ropriation  for  current  and  contmgent  expenses  in  the 
lent,  approved  July  1,  1898,  as  follows: 

he  depth  of  the  bed  rock  at  a  place  on  Gila  River  in  Gila  Goustf. 

e  Buttes,  and  particularly  described  in  the  Senate  Docum^ 

1  CongresB,  second  session,  and  for  ascertaining  the  feasibility  tad 

the  cost  of  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  nver  at  that  poiat  ^ 
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^  ^^^^^'^  istlBQ  of  ini^ting  the  Saciiton  Reservation,  and  for  ascertaining  the  average 
of  water  in  the  river  at  that  point,  $20,000,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be 

...  «    «    « 


^  ^  c:rr:r^®^  ^^  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  stream  measure- 
>  _-jr  r^^'^rere  begun  on  Gila  River  at  the  Buttes.    *    *    * 
^    ^~"'*i::^  ity-five  noles  were  put  down  to  bed  rock  at  the  Buttes  with  a 
:--,:- -~j^d  core  drilling  apparatus.    *    *    *    ITie  depths  reached  were 

-  ^  -  ^Jictedly  great.    *    *    *    Because  of  this  great  depth  an  effort 
-.^  :r^»*^^d®  to  mid  another  location  for  a  dam.    *    *    *    At  the  San 

*  "site  three  holes  were  put  down  to  determine  the  depth  to  bed 

-  :l:  ^>'  '^^  ^^  t^®  ^^t  ^^''^^  ^^^  reservoir  site  discovered. 

-  ^.^      »e  16.)     Mr.  J.  H.  Quinton  was  engaged  to  assist  in  the  design- 
:--^.    >   ,  T  the  dams  and  other  engineering  works.    He  visited  all  the 

^  "Z-  ^-*  ies  in  question  and  made  a  careful  field  examination. 

-  ^  ,     "I  James  D.  Schuyler  was  employ^ed  for  purposes  of  consultation 

~ .~  "  >  planning  of  the  work,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  for  this  pur- 

.  .^_made  detailed  examinations  of  the  various  dam  sites  on  tw* 

1  I  ions  during  the  progress  of  the  field  investigation.    Tlie  servic 

.  *  \  jTa  Mr.  Schuyler  has  rendered  in  this  capacitv  has  been  of  priit 

*    *'rtance  to  the  work,  owing  to  his  very  extended  experience  m  th 

.~^  'truction  of  dams  for  irrigation  purposes. 

~      RELATIVE  FLOW  AT  SAN  CABLOS  AND  THE  BUTTES. 

-  -    :  j:?age  22.)     In  the  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  survey,  part  2, 

e  305,  is  given  a  tabulation  of  the  observations  made  oa  San 

iTo  River  at  its  mouth,  at  Dudlevville,  Ariz.,from  May  to  August 

lusive,  1890.    During  this  period  there  was  discharged  from  that 

3am  19,488  acre-feet  of  water.    This  shows  that  9.4  per  cent  of  the 

al  discharge  of  the  basin  above  the  Buttes  came  from  the  San  Pedro, 

.  d  that  90.6  per  cent  came  from  other  portions  of  the  stream.   *   *   * 

From  the  aoove  figures  it  is  considered  fair  to  estimate  that  90  per 

nt  of  the  water  of  Gila  River  comes  from  above  San  Carlos  and  that 

-      reservoir  located  at  the  last-named  point  would  only  lose  10  per  cent 

the  total  amount  flowing  by  the  Buttes.    Moreover,  the  amount 

hich  enters  the  stream  below  San  Carlos  would  not  necessarily  be 

itirely  lost  to  a  reservoir  at  that  point,  as  the  discharge  from  the 

38ervoir  could  be  regulated,  at  least  in  part,  so  as  to  take  advantage 

f  the  amount  of  water  available  from  the  San  Pedro. 

(Page  29.)     The  following  tables  of  annual  discharge  of  Gila  River 
it  the  Buttes  and  at  San  Carlos  have  been  compiled: 

Egtimafed  anmml  discharge  ofGUa  River  at  the  Butte$  and  San  Carlos ^  Ariz. 


Seasonal  year  ISOMW,  Sept.  1  to  Aur.  31. 
Fractional  year  1895,  Aug.  1  to  Dec.  31 . . . 
Year  1896 
Fractional  Vear  mrr]  Jan."  l' to  Oct.  3 . .V, 

Year  1896 .  approximate 

Fractional  jear  1899,  Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30. . . 


Bnttes.     San  Carlos.! 


Acre-feet. 
366,561 
364,429 
616,206 
603,585 
363,902 
203,910 


Aere-feet. 
329,906 
318,966 
664,586 
453,227 
327,612 
183,619 


>  90  per  oent  of  volume  at  ttm  Butta. 


(Page  30.)  Using  the  data  obtained    *    *    *    to  determine  the 
probable  eonditions  which  would  exist  at  San  Carlos  and  at  tiie  Buttes, 
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the  table  given  below  has  been  prepared.  •  The  amount  of  water 
measured  at  the  Buttes  is  the  basis  of  coniparison.  90  per  cent  of  the 
volume  being  taken  as  available  at  San  Carlos  auring  the  years  in 
which  the  oteervations  were  made.  This  table  is  given  in  order  ta 
determine  the  proper  heights  of  dams  to  be  constructed  either  at 
San  Carlos  or  at  the  Buttes.  Frpm  the  volumes  available  annually 
have  been  deducted  the  contents  of  the  reservoirs  with  the  dams 
agreed  upon  for  consideration  in  this  report,  and  a  column  both  for 
the  Buttes  and  for  San  Carlos  is  given,  showing  the  surplus  water  each 
Tear. 

yolumty  in  acre-feetf  available  at  the  Buttes  and  at  San  Carlos,  and  surplus  above 
capacity  of  respective  reservoirs,    (Page  30.) 

^Capacity  of  the  Buttes  reeervoir,  174,040  aere-feet.    Capacity  of  San  Carlos  reserroir,  241,396  acre-feet .] 


Yean. 

TheBottea. 

San  Carlos. 

Available. 

Sorplos. 

Available. 

SnrplQs. 

IggO    

623,776 
616,206 
670,205 
363,902 
353,639 

849,735 
442,166 
396,165 
180,862 
179,509 

471,398 
554,585 
513,185 
327,512 
318,275 

230,002 
313,190 
271,789 

1896 

1897      

1898 

86,116 
76,879 

1^899                 

Mf  an 

469,093 

295,053 

422,184 

180,788 

(Pages  31-32.)  The  year  1897  is  one  of  approximately  average 
rainfafl,  and  in  this  year  twice  as  much  water  was  available  for 
storage,  either  at  San  Carlos  or  at  the  Buttes,  as  the  reservoir  could 
iiold.  *  *  *  The  year  1899  is  among  the  years  of  low  run-off  and 
rainfall.  Numerous  people  were  asked  concerning  the  relative  dry- 
aiess  of  the  year  1899  in  Arizona.  There  was  a  unanimous  verdict 
^expressed  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  dryest  year  which  we  have  had 
in  the  last  10,  as  regards  both  rainfall  and  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  streams.  From  the  table  of  volumes  available  at  the  Buttes  and 
»t  San  Carlos,  the  surplus  which  is  estimated  for  the  year  1899  is 
«een  to  be  179,599  acre-feet  at  the  Buttes  and  76,879  acre-feet  at 
San  Carlos.  There  is  still  a  margin  for  drier  years  than  the  ones 
through  which  we  have  just  passed. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  absolutely  that  either  of  the 
reservoirs  as  projected  would  always  be  filled,  but  there  is  a  proba- 
bility, if  not  certainty,  that  in  all  ordinary  years  of  excessive  rain- 
fall and  in  all  years  of  ordinary  drought  the  reservoirs  will  be  more 
than  filled,  and  that  only  in  conditions  of  excessive  drought  sur- 
passing those  of  record  and  of  memory  is  there  a  possibility  that  the 
xeservoir  as  planned,  either  at  the  Buttes  or  at  San  Carlos  will  not  be 
<5ompletely  filled.  Even  should  it  not  be  completely  filled,  it  is 
<5ertain  that  a  partial  supply  will  always  be  available,  as  the  irrigated 
lands  supplie(f  from  this  source  can  readily  be  brought  through 
•one  season  of  drought  without  serious  damage.  These  periods  of 
•excessive  drought  are  not  likely  to  occur  oftener  than  once  every  15 
years. 

From  the  data  and  tables  given  in  the  previous  paragraph  (see 
^original  report,  Water  Supply  I*apers,  No.  33,  for  complete  tabular 
tions),  it  is  considered  that,  as  far  as  the  water  supply  is  concefnedi 
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a  cLam  170  feet  high  at  the  Buttes,  storing  174,000  acre-feet  of  ^^ater, 
or  a  dam  130  feet  high  at  San  Carlos,  storing  241,396  acre-feet  of 
water  can  be  built  with  every  assurance  of  success.  The  statement 
is  ventured  that  there  are  no  reservoirs  in  arid  America  that  have  a 
more  certain  water  supply,  proportional  to  their  capacity,  than  these 
proposed  reservoirs  on  the  Gila  River. 

SILT. 

(Page  36.)  On  page  32  of  Mr.  Davis's  report  of  1896  a  table  is  given 
showing  the  percentage  of  mud  and  solid  matter  carried  in  Gila  Kiver 
at  the  Buttes.     *    *    * 

(Page  38.)  An  average  of  2  per  cent  of  solids  for  the  entire  period 
of  observation  (seven  months)  is  determined. 

(Pages  40-42.)  The  mean  annual  flow  of  water  of  Gila  River  at 
San  Carlos  has  been  determined  as  422,184  acre-feet.  If  2  per  cent 
cf  this  volume  is  soHds,  there  would  be  delivered  to  the  reservoir 
8,443  acre-feet  of  solids  per  annum.  The  capacity  of  the  San  Carlos 
Reservoir,  with  the  dam  as  planned,  130  feet  high  to  the  spillway,  is 
241,396  acre-feet.  If  8,443  acre-feet  of  solid  matter  should  be 
delivered  to  this  reservoir  each  year  and  should  be  deposited  therein, 
it  would  fill  in  28.5  years.  These  figures  show  the  exceeding  gravity 
cf  the  silt  proposition  on  Gila  River.     *    *    * 

It  is  evident  that  some  provision  must  be  made  to  avoid  the 
destruction  of  the  reservoir  or  the  building  of  the  dam  would  be 
useless.  *  *  *  If  the  San  Oarlos  Dam  should  be  increased  in 
height  20  feet,  its  storage  capacity  would  be  increased  135,780 
acre-feet. 

It  would  therefore  be  possible  to  very  greatly  increase  the  storage 
capacitv  of  these  reservoirs  by  building  the  dams  to  greater  heights 
as  the  oasin  filled  with  mud.  The  spillways  of  the  San  Carlos  Dam 
as  planned,  could  be  raised  1.24  feet  in  height,  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  reservoir  to  that  extent  at  small  cost,  without  endangering  the 
structure. 

The  silt  which  is  carried  by  the  Gila  River  is  exceedingly  light  and. 
requires  a  number  of  days  to  settle  in  a  test  tube,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  portion  of  it  will  remain  in  suspension  until  it  is  carried  over 
the  spillway  or  through  the  gates.  When  the  irrigation  country  has 
developed  to  the  extent  that  all  water  available  from  the  reservoir 
is  required,  and  when  the  reservoir  has  reached  the  point  where  the 
silting  endangers  the  community,  it  probably  will  oe  advisable  to 
construct  a  large  storm  channel  around  the  margin  of  the  reservoir 
and  above  the  maximum  water  line  to  carry  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  water  of  the  river.  Such  portion  of  the  water  as  is  needed  for 
irrigation  below  can  be  passed  through  this  canal  without  stopping 
in  the  reservoir  and  may  be  diverted  at  the  proper  point  near  the 
irrigated  fields.  This  canal  could  be  constructed  of  large  section  for 
the  first  portion  of  its  course  and  the  section  afterwards  reduced. 
A  spillway  should  be  located  at  the  point  where  the  canal  is  reduced 
in  capacity  and  the  excessive  water  be  drawn  from^  the  top  of  the 
canal  into  the  reservoir.  A  velocity  may  be  maintained  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  canal  sufficient  to  cany  the  silt  through 
it  to  the  river  below  the  dam. 
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The  suggested  canal,  being  above  the  maximum  water  line,  would 
provide  an  effective  head  for  hydraulic  giants  for  sluicing  the  silt 
which  had  previously  been  deposited  in  the  reservoir,  (hi  favorable 
occasions,  when  the  reservoir  was  practically  empty,  this  sluicing  or 
washing  out  of  the  basin  could  be  practiced.  On  July  11,  1899,  there 
was  27  per  cent  of  mud  in  Gila  Kiver  at  the  Buttes.  This  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  sediment  ever  observed  in  this  river.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  suspended  matter  is  exceedingly  light,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  possible  to  move  large  quantities  of  this  loose 
mud  with  hydraulic  giants  and  carry  it  in  temporary  flumes,  or  even 
in  the  river  channel  itself,  through  openings  in  the  dam.  Experience 
with  light  silt  in  constructed  reservoirs  elsewhere  shows  the  greatest 
deposits  to  occur  where  the  water  is  deepest,  which  is  near  the  dam. 
Here  is  also  the  greatest  storage  capacity  of  the  basin. 

The  drop  from  the  storm  canal  to  the  bed  of  the  river  below  the 
dam  would  probably  be  not  less  than  150  feet.  If  500  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  second  should  be  discharged  through  this  canal,  over  8,475 
theoretical  horsepower  could  be  developed.  During  certain  periods 
of  the  year  Gila  River  is  almost  dry,  and  this  j>ower  would  not  be 
avfiilabie  from  the  canal;  but  when  such  occasions  existed  in  the 
river  the  reservoir  would  necessarily  be  drawn  upon  for  irrigation 
and  power  could  be  obtained  from  tne  discharge  from  the  reservoir. 
It  is  possible  that  from  2,000  to  5,000  horsepower  could  be  developed 
in  this  maimer.  The  section  of  Arizona  in  the  neighborhood  of  San 
Carlos  is  highly  mineralized.  Copper  mines  of  great  value  are  to 
be  found  at  Globe  and  at  Riverside.  New  and  effective  processes 
have  been  discovered  for  reducing  copper  matte  electrically.  Fuel 
is  high  priced.  On  the  above  basis  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
when  the  time  arrives  for  the  building  of  the  storm  canal  aroimd  the 
reservoir,  sufficient  revenue  can  be  obtained  from  power  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  storm  ditch.  This  power 
could  also  be  used  in  cleaning  out  the  reservoir  with  hydraulic 
dredges. 

While  the  deposit  of  silt  in  the  reservoir  is  probably  the  most 
serious  question  in  connection  with  the  impounding  of  water  on  the 
Gila,  it  IS  believed,  on  the  basis  of  the  above  arguments,  that  the 
situation  could  be  controlled  and  that  the  reservoir  may  be  made 
to  do  service  through  a  loi^  period  of  years,  if  not  indemiitely- 

FBOFOSED  DAM  AT  SAN  CARLOS. 

(Pages  69-70.)  In  determining  the  height  of  dam  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  San  Carlos  dam  site  two  elements  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. First,  the  amount  of  water  available;  second,  the  amount 
of  expenditure  which  can  be  economically  made. 

From  a  study  of  the  water  supply  [as]  shown,  a  dam  130  feet  in 
height,  storing  241,396  acre-feet,  is  justified.  The  year  of  lowest 
run-off  of  which  we  have  a  record  is  1899.  The  dischai^  of  the 
river  for  this  year  at  San  Carlos  was  measured  until  the  1st  of  Octo* 
ber,  and  a  monthly  discharge  for  October,  November,  and  December, 
as  determined,  has  been  added  to  complete  the  year.  This  shows  a 
surplus  for  the  year  1899  above  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  of 
76,879  acre-feet.  The  mean  surplus  above  the  capad^  of  the 
reservoir  at  San  Carlos  is  estimated  at  180,788  acre-feet.    *    *    ^ 
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The  San  Carlos  reservoir  site  was  the  last  that  was  discovered 
upon  the  Gila  River,  and  consequently  the  last  point  at  which 
investigation  for  bedrock  was  made.  *  *  *  Two  holes  were 
put  down  approximately  on  the  lower  toe  of  the  dam.  No.  1  was 
33  feet  to  tne  right  of  bench  mark  No.  4,  which  is  located  on  the 
left  abutment,  and  No.  2  was  66  feet' from  the  left  abutment  and 
approximately  30  feet  from  the  right  abutment.  The  depth  to 
bedrock  at  hole  No.  1  was  23  feet.  The  bedrock  encountered  is  a 
very  fine-grained  and  flinty  limestone.  It  was  so  hard  that  only 
2  feet  9  inches  a  day  could  oe  drilled  into  it  with  the  diamond  drills, 
which  is  about  one-fourth  the  rate  of  progress  in  ordinary  granite. 
The  depth  drilled  into  bedrock  at  this  point  was  12.5  feet. 

Hole  No.  2  determined  the  depth  to  bedrock  to  be  74  feet.  Gravel 
was  encountered  at  72  feet.  The  rock  at  this  hole  is  a  blue  limestone 
and  is  more  easily  drilled  than  the  rock  in  hole  No.  1.  No  further 
progress  could  be  made  on  account  of  the  high  water,  and  this  hole 
was  abandoned  and  all  work  stopped  on  July  31,  1899.  The  informa- 
tion concerning  bedrock  is  meager,  but  it  is  considered  fair  to  esti- 
mate the  maximum  depth  of  bedrock  at  74  feet.  The  bedrock  itself 
is  a  very  close-grained,  hard  limestone  and  all  that  could  be  desired 
for  foundation  purposes. 

MATERIAL  FOR  DAM, 

(Page  71.)  Plate  25,  B  (Water  Supply  Paper,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
No.  33),  shows  a  view  of  the  left  abutment  of  the  dam.  The  strata 
dip  downstream.  It  would  be  better  if  the  dip  were  upstream,  as 
there  would  be  less  dai^er  of  leakage  beneath  tne  foundation  of  the 
dam.  The  limestone,  however,  is  exceedingly  dense,  not  easily  eroded, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  right-hand  side  oi  the  illustration,  where  a 
slide  has  occurred  the  rock  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface  is  relatively 
free  from  seams.  The  abutment  on  the  right  is  of  much  the  same 
nature  as  the  abutment  on  the  left. 

The  rock  for  the  construction  of  the  dam  will  be  obtained  near  the 
top  of  the  two  abutments.  It  will  be  excavated  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  channel  for  the  flood  waters  to  discharge  over  the  two 
weirs,  which  are  located  at  the  two  ends  of  the  dam.  Sufficient  rock 
will  be  taken  from  these  two  channels,  as  shown  by  the  nlan,  to  build 
the  entire  structure,  and  this  will  be  enough  to  furnish  flood  channels 
for  the  maximum  flood  at  this  point,  which  is  estimated  to  be  within 
10  per  cent  of  the  maximum  flood  at  the  Buttes. 

These  ciuarries  will  be  located  at  the  end  of  the  dam  and  practically 
on  its  axis,  and  in  such  position  that  material  can  readily  be  handled 
by  means  of  cable  for  constructive  purposes.  The  haul  of  the  mate- 
rial will  be  on  a  down  grade,  and  the  average  distance  will  not  exceed 
200  feet.  This  is  considered  an  ideal  location  for  the  economic  use 
of  cables.  The  quarry  rock  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.7  or  a  weight 
of  168  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

On  the  left  aoutment  is  an  exceedingly  fine-grained  pink  limestone, 
much  resembling  flint,  but  showing,  by  analysis,  percentages  as  fol- 
lows: 55.92  carbonate  of  lime,  31  carbonate  of  magnesia,  3.70  silica, 
6  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  and  1  moisture.  The  gray  limestone 
from  the  right  abutment  contains  96.65  carbonate  of  lime,  1.40  silica, 
1.30  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  0.65  moisture.     From  an  engineering 
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standpoint  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  first-class  building  rock. 
The  sand  required  for  tne  construction  of  the  dam  could  be  obtained 
in  the  canyon  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  dam  site.  It  is  a  good 
building  sand,  but  would  have  to  be  washed  before  its  use  with  cement. 
*  *  *  The  quartzite  that  would  be  used  at  San  Carloc  is  found 
in  large  ledges  within  1,000  feet  of  the  dam  site.  Mr.  Duryee's  report 
on  sand  cement  is  given  on  page  82  (Water-Supply  Paper  33.  Sec 
also  James  Dix  Schuyler's  report  corroborating  Mr.  Duiyee's  state- 
ments.) 

DETAILS   OF  DAM. 

(These  are  given  on  pages  72  and  73  of  Water-Supply  Paper  33, 
from  which  these  excerpts  are  taken,  and  immediately  following  the 
said  description  in  detail  on  page  74  the  report  continues  as  follows:) 

The  safety  of  the  structure,  considering  the  remarkably  hard  bed 
rock  on  which  it  is  to  rest,  the  fine  character  of  the  building  stone 
that  may  be  used,  the  heavy  gravity  section  of  the  dam  and  the  weirs 
that  have  been  planned,  the  solidity  of  the  abutments,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  canyon,  would  be  beyond  question. 

At  a  point  180  feet  above  the  upper  face  of  the  dam  *  *  *  the 
canyon  is  but  88  feet  in  width  between  the  abutment  walls.  This  is 
apparently  an  ideal  place  to  put  down  sheet  piling  to  bedrock  to 
intercept  the  underflow.  The  surface  flow  of  the  stream  would  then 
be  diverted  in  a  flume  to  a  point  below  the  dam.    *    *    * 

CAPACITY   AND   COST. 

(Page  74.)  The  capacity  of  the  San  Carlos  Reservoir  with  the 
height  of  dam  proposed  is  the  greatest  of  any  of  the  reservoir  sites 
that  were  found  on  the  Gila  River  by  this  survey.  *  *  *.  The 
capacity  of  the  San  Carlos  reservoir  site  is  shown  in  the  following 
taole: 

Capacity  of  San  Carlo  reservoir  site. 


Contour. 

Area. 

Contents 
between 
contours. 

Total 
contents. 

Mean 
depth. 

Per  cent  of 
depth. 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

210 

220 

230 

250 

1260 

»270 

1280 

»2fi0 

1300 

Acres. 

Acre-feet. 

Acre-feet. 

FeH. 

17.2 

40.8 

83.8 

209.6 

488.3 

934.4 

1,548.8 

2,195.2 

2,624.0 

3,476.2 

4,148.3 

5,191.0 

6,230.0 

7,348.0 

86.0 

290.0 

623.0 

1,467.0 

3,480.5 

7,113.5 

12,416.0 

19.220.0 

24,096.0 

30,496.0 

38,117.5 

46,876.5 

57,105.0 

135,780.0 

86.0 

376.0 

999.0 

2,466.0 

5,955.5 

13,069.0 

25,485.0 

44,705.0 

68,801.0 

99.297.0 

137.414.5 

184,291.0 

241,396.0 

377.176.0 

444,000.0 

512,000.0 

580,000.0 

650,000.0 

700.000.0 

6.0 
9.2 
12.0 
11.8 
12.2 
14.0 
16.4 
20.3 
26.0 
28.6 
33.1 
35.6 
39.2 
42.1 

50.0 
46.0 
40.0 
29.5 
24.4 
23.3 
23.4 
25.4 
28.9 
28.6 
28.3 
29.7 
80.5 
28.0 

1  Estimated. 
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(Pages  75-77.)  The  area  that  will  be  flooded  by  the  construction 
of  a  dam  at  the  Narrows  will  be  on  the  Apache  Indian  Reservation. 
The  question  of  right  of  way  would  be  the  obtaining  of  the  use  of 
these  reservation  lands.  A  plane-table  survey  of  the  reservoir  sit© 
was  made  by  Mr.  Cyrus  0.  Babb,  on  a  scale  or  2i  inches  to  the  mile 
and  with  a  contour  interval  of  10  feet.  From  this  survey  it  was 
found  that  587  acres  of  lands  that  have  been  irrigated  and  farmed  by 
the  Indians  would  be  flooded;  that  of  the  remaining  area,  4,405  acres 
are  irrigable,  the  remainder,  3,360  acres,  being  nonirrigable.  No 
improvements  have  been  made  by  the  Indians  other  than  the  building 
of  Drush  fences  and  houses.  The  Apache  is  of  a  roving  nature  ana 
does  not  like  to  live  for  a  long  period  of  time  upon  one  spot.  *  *  * 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  damage  which  would  be  done  to  these 
Indian  farms,  the  estimate  includes  $20,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  irrigation  system  for  the  Indians  above  the  reservoir  site.  There 
is  as  much  water  available  from  the  Gila  River  at  points  between  San 
Carlos  and  Geronimo  as  near  the  Agency.  Lands  in  that  locality  are 
unoccupied,  are  of  equal  fertihty,  could  be  irrigated  with  equal  ease,, 
and  are  on  the  reservation.  If,  therefore,  a  substantial  irrigation 
svstem  should  be  built  for  these  Indians  higher  up  on  the  river,  and 
this  should  be  given  to  them  in  lieu  of  their  primitive  and  deficient 
systems  that  now  exist,  it  is  considered  that  the  treatment  would  be 
fair.     *    *     * 

The  agency  grounds  and  military  post  were  surveyed  in  detail  on 
a  scale  of  200  feet  to  the  inch,  with  5-foot  contours.  The  essential 
features  of  this  map  have  been  reproduced  on  Plate  XXVIII. 

While  the  elevation  of  the  spillway  at  the  dam  is  130  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  the  flood  hne  of  the  reservoir  must  be  considered 
as  being  at  the  maximum  elevation  of  the  water  passing  over  the 
weirs,  or  approximately  145  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  or  245 
feet  above  the  datum  of  the  contour  surveys.  This  contour,  wliile  it 
would  not  include  all  the  buildings  of  the  miUtary  post  and  of  the 
Indian  Agency,  would  cover  so  great  a  portion  of  the  grounds  that 
the  remainder  would  be  practicdly  useless. 

The  agency  and  the  post  are  both  exceedingly  dilapidated  and  old. 
It  has  been  proposed  that  the  entire  agency  be  moved  to  a  more 
desirable  location  about  8  miles  above,  on  the  San  Carlos  River,, 
where,  in  fact,  the  greater  number  of  the  Indians  are  located.  A 
handsome  new  school  building,  which  has  been  provided  for  in  recent 
appropriations,  will  not  be  located  at  the  old  agency,  but  at  this  point 
higher  up  on  the  San  Carlos.  There  is  a  stone  school-building,  store- 
house and  blacksmith  shop  at  the  agency.  The  officers'  quarters  are 
adobe,  the  post  trader's  building  is  a  frame  structure,  and  there  are 
20  frame  barracks.  The  quartermaster's  department  is  a  series  of 
sheds,  and  the  remaining  buildings  are  either  adobe  or  of  rough 
lumber.  They  are  all  one-story  structures  except  the  schoolhouse,. 
and  are  of  a  very  ordinary  type.  There  is  a  mihtary  ice  and  pumping 
plant  and  an  agency  flour  mill,  which  would  be  flooded  by  the 
reservoir. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  buildings,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  situation  on  the  ground  with  officers  in  charge  and  those 
familiar  with  the  value  of  the  property,  a  total  price  of  $60,000  ia 
considered  as  sufficient  to*  provide  for  aU  damages  done.  This  sum 
has  been  included  in  the  estimate.     In  view  of  the  probable  moving 
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of  the  agency  to  another  location  and  the  possible  abandonment  of 
tlie  military  post,  and  considering  the  general  state  of  dilapidation 
which  prevails,  this  figure  of  $60,000  for  the  building  of  a  new  post 
is  considered  as  Hberal. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map  of  the  San  Carlos  reservoir 
site,  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  &  Northern  Kailway  enters  the  reservoir 
basin  near  its  head,  on  the  Gila  River,  and  passes  up  the  valley  of  the 
San  Carlos  River,  a  total  distance  of  5.75  miles  in  the  reservoir  site. 
This  railroad  was  buUt  in  the  fall  of  1898.  A  better  location  for  the 
road,  away  from  the  river,  was  recommended  by  the  locating  enraieer. 
It  provided  for  the  crossing  of  the  neck  of  land  between  the  Gila  and 
the  San  Carlos.  The  location  of  this  line  is  indicated  by  the  topog- 
raphy on  the  reservoir  map  (PL  XXVII).  The  railroad  could  be 
changed  from  its  present  location,  beginning  at  a  point  2  miles  above 
the  Gila  River  bridge  and  crossing  the  Gua  at  that  point,  passing 
over  a  divide  on  the  point  of  land  mentioned  above  at  an  elevation 
of  less  than  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream,  crossing  the  San 
Carlos  5  miles  above  the  San  Carlos  station,  and  joining  the  present 
line  at  the  last-named  point.  The  length  or  new  construction  would 
be  5  miles.  The  roadway  would  cost  about  $8,000  per  mile,  or  a 
total  of  $40,000.  The  material  for  the  roadbed  would  cost,  approxi- 
mately, $4,000  per  mile,  but  could  be  moved  from  the  old  location. 
There  would  be  a  saving  of  4  miles  in  distance  in  the  new  line  over 
the  old,  which  should  compensate  for  the  moving.  There  would  be 
two  bridges  to  move,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $10,000. 

The  Gua  bridge  contains  thu-ty-three  16-foot  bents  and  three  small 
spans.  The  San  Carlos  bridge  has  thirty-four  16-foot  bents,  the 
total  cost  of  moving  this  railroad  has  been  estimated  at  $50,000. 

As  all  the  material  for  the  construction  of  the  dam  that  will  be 
shipped  to  San  Carlos  will  have  to  pass  over  this  railroad,  including 
about  25,000  barrels  of  cement,  and  as  the  railroad  will*  be  shortened 
5  miles  without  any  serious  additional  grade  and  removed  from  a 
valley  of  two  torrential  streams,  it  would  seem  that  this  change  of 
location  naight  be  readily  arranged.  The  reason  the  railroad  was 
placed  in  its  present  location  was  to  enable  it  to  reach  tl  e  post  and 
agency  and  secure  that  trade.  With  the  agency  removed,  there 
woula  no  longer  be  the  occasion  for  its  present  location. 

Estimate,  San  Carlos  Dam, 

Rubble  masonry,  laid  in  concrete,  94,730  cubic  yards,  at  $6 $568, 380. 00 

Note.— With  sand  cement,  at  $4.63  per  barrel,  or  $4:28  per  cubic 

vard.    (See  Diiryee's  report).    This  figure  is  based  on  half  of  the  mass 

being  large  rock  and  half  concrete. 

Excavation  foundation,  pumping,  etc 150, 000. 00 

1  semicircular  tower,  of  concrete,  13,632  cubic  feet,  at  50  centos 8, 816. 00 

1  tower,  same  diameter  inside,  60  feet  high,  4,238  cubic  feet,  at  50  cents. .  2, 1 19. 00 

2  tower  houses,  including  the  semicircular  base  of  concrete,  at  $750 

each : 1,500.00 

10  in  1  e tfl  for  towers,  at  $500  each 5, 000. 00 

2  balance  valves,  at  $1 ,000  each 2, 000. 00 

2  balance  valves,  at  $750  each 1, 500. 00 

610  linear  feet  of  footbridge,  at  $10 6, 100. 00 

5  miles  of  railway  moved,  at  $10,000  per  mile 50, 000. 00 

New  irrigation  system  above  the  Indian  aj?ciK  y 20, 000. 00 

Damajre  to  ajrcncy  and  post  buildings 60, 000.  on 
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Ix>w- water  diversion  tunnel .' . . .      $10;  000. 00 

Wooden  crib  diversion  dam  at  head  of  irrigation  canal 20, 000. 00 

903,415.00 

Contingencies,  10  per  cent 90, 341. 00 

Engineering,  5  per  cent 45, 170. 00 

Total 1,038,926.00 

Total  number  of  acre-feet  stored  is  241,396,  at  a  rate  of  $4.30  per  acre-foot. 


Excerpts  from  Report  of  John  H.  Quinton  upon  the  San 
Carlos  Irrigation  Project. 

[Ffle  No.  82024.    Office  of  Indian  AfEftlra.    Received  Oct.  13, 1910.] 

The  deposition  of  this  silt  is  naturally  a  serious  menace  to  the  life 
of  the  reservoir.  The  value  of  such  a  reservoir  would,  of  course,  be 
seriously  impaired  in  20  years.  To  get  rid  of  this  silt  from  the  res- 
ervoir and  at  the  same  time  get  the  benefit  of  the  silt  as  a  fertilizing 
agent  to  the  land  is  the  problem  which  has  to  be  solved.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  difficult  a  problem  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  It  could 
be  done  at  a  reasonable  cost  in  the  following  manner:  If  a  conduit 
with  inlet  towers  a  mile  apart  and  50  or  60  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  reservoir,  or  at  such  an  elevation  above  the  bottom  as  would 
allow  that  portion  of  the  reservoir  below  it  to  fill  with  silt  without 
seriously  impairing  the  reservoir  as  a  storage  basin,  is  constructed, 
and  this  conduit  is  laid  through  the  dam  and  discharged  in  the  waste- 
way,  a  dredging  plant  could  oe  kept,  after  a  few  years  of  accumula- 
tion of  silt  in  the  reservoir,  running  a  continuous  stream  of  silty  water 
into  the  lowest  opening  above  the  water  in  the  nearest  tower  with 
no  lift  for  pumping  to  exceed  10  feet  or  with  a  greater  length  for 
the  delivery  pipe  than  one-half  mile.  In  this  way  not  only  would 
the  reservoir  be  held  at  a  uniform  capacity,  but  the  silt  could  be 
carried  to  the  land,  of  which  it  is  a  most  valuable  fertilizer,  instead 
of  filling  up  the  reservoir. 

When  it  is  considered  that  after  a  few  years  cultivation  this  land 
will  need  a  fertilizer  the  value  of  this  silt  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. Good  orange  land  in  Redlands,  Cal.,  in  bearing,  needs  about 
$20  worth  of  fertilizer  annually  for  each  acre.  Even  at  an  esti- 
mate of  $5  per  acre  only,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditure  for 
dredging  would  be  fully  justified  on  the  score  of  fertilizing  the  land 
alone  without  considering  the  value  of  the  water  which  coula  be  stored 
in.  the  reservoir  with  the  silt  removed.  Such  a  plan  could  be  easily 
worked  out  for  this  reservoir.  The  conduits  and  towers  would  be 
built  at  the  same  time  as  the  dam  and  the  reservoir  allowed  to  fiU 
with  silt  to  such  a  level  as  would  not  seriously  interfere  with  its  capac- 
ity. Dredging  operations  would  not  have  to  be  commenced  for  sev- 
eral years.  Tne  removal  of  the  silt,  then,  becomes  a  question  of  the 
storing  up  and  pumping  of  the  silty  water  into  tower  inlets  and  con- 
veying it  thence  to  the  conduit  of  its  natural  watercourse,  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Gila  River. 

Los  Angeles,  November  4}  1911. 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams, 

First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior ,  Wa^hingtonj  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  send  herewith,  as  requested,  a  sketch  showing  general 
arrangement  of  pipes,  towers,  and  conduits  necessary  for  removing 
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silt  from  reservoirs.  The  water,  bearing  silt,  can  be  siphoned  out  of 
the  reservoir,  the  only  expenditure  of  power  necessary  Deing  for  agi- 
tating the  water  and  silt  at  the  end  of  the  suction  pipe  and  a  small 
amount  for  exhausting  the  air  from  the  siphon  occasionally. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  silt  could  be  removed  in  this  way  for  about 
$20  an  acre-foot.  At  this  rate  an  annual  assessment  of  $2.50  an  acre 
on  60,000  acres  of  land  would  pay  for  removing  7,500  acre-feet  of  sUt 
annually. 

The  details  may  present  some  difficulties,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  they  could  be  overcome  by  skillful  engineers,  using 
modern  machinery  and  methods. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  J.  H.  Quinton, 

CansvUing  Engineer. 


Excerpts  from  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittes  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate 
ON  THE  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  Year  ending  June 
30,  1902. 

SAN   CARLOS  (ARIZ.)    DAM. 

Senator  Stewart.  How  many  acres  do  you  think  could  be  irrigated 
by  the  building  of  such  a  dam  (San  Carlos  Dam)  ? 

Mr.  Newell.  At  least  100,000.  I  should  say  120,000  acres  would 
be  the  minimum  capacity. 

Senator  Pettiqrew.  How  much  would  the  dam  cost  ? 

Mr.  Newell.  About  a  million  dollars  ($1,038,926).  It  is  on  the 
Apache  Reservation,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  title  from  them. 
These  Indians  could  be  moved  farther  up  on  the  stream,  where  the 
valley  opens,  or  a  number  of  them  could  be  settled  above  the  flood 
Une  of  tne  reservoir. 

Senator  Pettigrew.  Do  you  flood  above  the  dam  so  far  as  to  dis- 
turb the  agency  buildings  ? 

Mr.  New?ll.  Yes;  the  estimate  above  given  includes  the  cost  of 
moving  the  agency  buildings,  the  relocation  of  the  railroad,  and  the 
construction  of  a  modern  agency. 

Senator  Pettigrew.  How  long  would  that  pond  be  ? 

Mr.  Newell.  Nearly  15  miles. 

Senator  Stewart.  What  would  be  the  height  of  the  dam? 

Mr.  Newell.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  lowest  point 
of  the  bedrock  and  142  feet  above  the  present  surface,  the  spillway 
being  130  feet  above  the  present  stream. 

Senator  Stewart.  What  kind  of  foundation  and  side  walls  have 
you? 

Mr.  Newell.  A  very  fine-grained  limestone  about  as  hard  as 
granite. 

Senator  Jones.  How  deep  would  the  water  be  ? 

Mr.  Newell.  One  hundred  and  thirty  feet  at  the  dam. 

Senator  Stewart.  A  dam  130  feet  high  would  be  a  terrible  dam  to 
break 

Mr.  Newell.  There  need  be  no  dai^er  of  that.  It  would  discharge 
in  a  box  canyon  extending  for  30  miles  and  then  the  canyon  opens 
into  fiats.    We  do  not  intend  that  it  shall  break.    *    *     * 
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*  *  *  The  rocks  at  the  Buttes  forming  the  foundations  were 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  the  necessary  structure,  and  it  was 
then  decided  to  move  the  drilUng  machinery  to  San  Carlos,  where  the 
foundations  were  found  to  be  good. 

Senator  Stewart.  What  is  the  chance  to  get  a  good  strong  founda- 
tion for  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Newell.  The  foundations  at  San  Carlos  are  as  good  as  can  be 
found  anywhere. 

[From  Douglass  Daily  International,  Sept.  8, 1911.] 

PIMA  INDIANS  TO  SEE  SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR. — ONE  THOUSAND 
WARDS  OF  THE  NATION  WILL  PRESENT  PETITION  TO  FISHER. — 
MEMBERS  OF  SACATON  RESERVATION  WILL  URGE  SAN  CARLOS  IRRI- 
GATION PROJECT. 

In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Brown,  of  the  Casa  Grande  Board  of 
Trade,  S.  J.  Garrett,  who  is  in  charce,  is  arranging  to  give  Secretary 
Fisher,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  a  rousing  welcome,  says 
the  Tucson  Star.  Secretaiy  Fisher  will  visit  the  Casa  Grande  valley 
shortly  after  his  return  from  his  present  trip  to  Alaska.  Mr.  Brown 
has  gone  to  meet  him. 

One  of  the  plans  of  Mr.  Garrett  is  to  have  1,000  Indians  from  the 
Saaaton  Reservation  at  Casa  Grande  to  meet  Secretary  Fisher  and 
place  their  case  before  him.  They  claim  that  the  San  Carlos  dam 
site  will  supply  their  lands  with  water,  and  that  is  what  the  Govern- 
ment promised  to  them  some  time  ago.  They  will  have  a  long  peti- 
tion setting  forth  their  mevances  and  making  their  reauests.  Secre- 
tary Fisher  is  on  recora  as  a  friend  of  the  Indian,  ana  it  is  believed 
this  petition  will  have  its  effect.  The  Indians  are  deeply  interested 
in  the  project  and  are  now  making  their  arrangements  to  see  Mr. 
Fisher. 

The  Pima  Indians  of  the  Gila  Biver  Reservation  held  a  monster 
mass  meeting  on  Wednesday,  August  30,  to  protest  against  the 
injustice  of  the  Government  in  attemptinjg  to  allot  their  lands  before 
having  gotten  water  for  them.  The  Indians  will  probably  refuse  to 
accept  Uieir  dlotments  until  water  is  actually  supplied  to  the  land. 

The  plan  of  certain  parties  to  have  the  Indians  all  bunched  to  a 
little  comer  of  the  reservation  near  San  Tan.  compelling  them  to  leave 
their  farms  which  they  and  their  ancestors  nave  cultivated  for  centu- 
ries, has  been  frustrated  recently  by  the  old  and  faithful  Indian  Rights 
Association. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  make  allotments  of  land  to  the  Indians 
without  haviiqg  ODtained  water  for  the  same,  except  a  very  small  part 
of  it.  The  promise  of  the  Government  to  the  Pima  Indians  was  that 
each  indiviaual  should  receive  a  5-acre  allotment  with  assured  water. 

About  two  months  age  it  was  proposed  to  change  that  plan,  to 
break  that  promise,  and  allot  only  10  acres  to  a  fanmy.  The  Indian 
Rights  Association  also  blocked  that  scheme. 
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